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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

I  preparing  this  New  Edition  of  Dr.  Lempriere's  Bibliotheca  Clasrica,  it  has 
I  the  Editor's  endeavour  to  render  the  work  stUI  more  worthy  of  the  very 
jrourable  reception  it  has  so  long  met  with  from  the  public.  The  whole  has 
len  carefully  revised  and  corrected ;  very  considerable  additions  have  been  made, 
Id  many  articles  have  been  entirely  re- written. 

In  acknowledging  the  auistance  derived  from  the  labours  of  others,  it  is  incum- 
Dt  on  the  Editor  frankly  to  state,  that  he  has  availed  himself  unsparingly  of  the 
Inable  information  collected  In  the  works  of  Anthon,  Arrowsmith,  Butler, 
(uner,  D'Anville,  Kruse,  Malte-Brun,  Mannert,  Ukert,  Wells,  Enfield,  Tenne- 
um,  Tiraboschi,  Scholl,  Banier,  Bryant,  Creuaer,  Voss,  Adams,  Potter,  &c 

Qi^AMQOW,  June  Itt,  1838. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE,  [n^- 

Itc  ttie  following  pagM  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  anther  to  ghre  the  moit  acev* 
rate  and  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  proper ; '    ae«  which  occur  in  reading  the 
ClassicSt  and,  by  a  jadidoos  collection  of  anecdotes  snd  historicnl  feu^ts,  to  draw  a 
(Hcture  of  ancient  times,  not  less  instructive  than  entertuning.    Such  a  work,  it 
ii  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed  an  useless  acquisition  ia  the  hands  of  the  public ; 
sod  while  the  studeut  is  initiated  in  the  knowled|fe  of  history  and  mythology,  and 
funiliarised  with  the  ancient  situation  and  extent  of  kingdoms  and  cities  that  no 
longer  exist,  the  man  of  letters  may,  perhaps,  find  it  not  a  contemptible  com- 
panion, from  which  he  may  receive  information,  and  be  made,  a  second  time, 
scqnainted  with  many  impdrtant  particulars,  which  timOf  or  more  laborious  occu- 
pations, may  havn  erased  from  his  memory.    In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  the 
SQthor  has  been  obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  many  learned  men,  whose  studies 
IiSTe  been  directed,  and  not  without  success,  to  facilitate  the  att^nment  of  classi. 
cal  knowledge,  and  the  ancient  languages.    1  heir  compositions  have  been  to  him 
s  source  of  inturmation,  and  he  trusts  that  their  labours  have  now  found  new 
elucidation  in  his  own,  and  that,  by  a  due  consideration  of  every  subject,  he  has 
bi'eii  enabled  to  imitate  their  excellencies,  without  copying  tiieir  faults.    Many 
rompositions  of  the  same  nature  have  issued  from  the  press,  but  they  are  partial 
Slid  unsatisfactory.    The  attempts  to  be  concise,  have  rendered  the  labours  of  one 
barren  and  uninstructive ;  while  long  and  unconnected  quotations  of  passages, 
from  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  disfigure  the  pa^  "  of  the  other,  and  render  the 
nrbole  insipid  and  disgusting.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  discouraging  employ- 
meut  now,  to  endeavour  to  finish  what  others  have  left  imperfect,  and,  with  the 
ctmdseness  of  Stephens,  to  add  'uie  diffuse  researches  of  Lloyd,  Hoffman,  Collier, 
&C.    After  paying  due  attention  to  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  from  whom 
the  most  authentic  information  can  be  received,  the  labours  of  more  modem 
authors  have  been  consulted,  and  every  composition,  distinguished  for  the  dear- 
oess  and  perspicuity  of  historical  narration,  or  geographical  descriptions,  has  been 
rarefnlly  examined.    Truly  sensible  of  what  he  owes  to  modem  Latin  and  Eog- 
liih  writers  and  commentators,  the  author  must  not  forget  to  make  a  public 


scknowledyment  of  the  assistance  he  has  likewise  received^ from  the  labours  of 
the  French.    In  the  Sieclea  Payens  of  1' Abl^-^^tier  de  Castrps,  he  has  found" 


all  the  information  which  jndidous  criticismTand  a  perfi'ct  knowledge  of  hpathen 
mythology,  could  procnre.    The  compositions  of  rAbb6  Banier,  have  alio  been_ 
Qseful;  and  in  the  Dictiqnaire  Historiqufrof  a  literary  society,  printed  at  Caegj 
a  treasure  of  original  anecdotes,  and  a  candid  selection  and  arrangement  of  his- 
tcrical  facts  have  been  discovered. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  of  this  Dictionary,  to  give  a  minute 

explanation  of  all  the  names  of  which  Pliny  and  other  andent  geographers  make 

I   mention;  but, upon  a  second  condderation  of  the  subject,  he  was  convinced,  that 

it  would  luive  increased  his  v<dume  in  bulk,  and  not  in  value.    The  learned 
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reader  will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  this  remark,  when  he  recollects,  that  the 
names  of  many  places  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  occur  no  where  else  in 
ancient  authors,  and  that  to  find  the  true  situation  of  an  insigrnificant  village,  men* 
tioned  by  Strabo,  no  other  writer  but  Strabo  is  to  be  c-onsulted. 

This  Dictionary  being  undertaken  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  schools,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  of  every  wurd, 
and  to  assist  the  student  who  can  receive  no  fixed  and  positive  rules  for  pronun- 
ciation. In  tills  the  authority  of  Smethius  has  been  followed,  as  also  Leede's 
edition  of  Labbe's  Catholici  Indices. 

As  every  publicationshould  be  calculated  to  facilitate  literature,  and  to  be  ser-> 
yiceable  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciencea,  the  author  of  this  DictiouHry  did  not 
presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  public,  before  he  was  sensible  that  his  humble 
labout-8  would  be  of  some  service  to  the  lovers  of  the  ancient  languages.    The 
undertaking  was  for  tlie  use  of  schools,  therefore  he  thought  none  so  capable  of 
judging  of  its  merit,  and  of  ascertaining  its  utility,  as  those  who  preside  over  the 
education  of  youth.    With  this  view,  he  took  the  liberty  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions tu  several  gentlemen  in  that  line,  not  less  distinguished  for  purity  of 
criticism,  tiian  for  their  classical  abilities,  and  from  them  he  received  all  the  en- 
couragement which  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  learning 
can  expect.    To  them,  therefore,  for  their  approbation  and  friendly  communica- 
tions, he  publicly  returns  his  thanks,  and  hopes  that,  now  hia  labours  are  com- 
pleted, his  Dictionary  may  claim  from  them  that  patronage  and  that  support,  to 
which,  in  their  opinion,  the  specimen  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  entitied.    He  has 
paid  due  attention  to  their  remarks,  he  has  received  with  gratitude  their  judi- 
cious observations,  and  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  their  obliging  recommenda- 
tions, and  particularly  the  friendly  advice  he  has  received  from  the  Kev.  R.ya:py, 
roiaster  of  Reading  school. 

For  the  account  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  for  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  inliabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  he  is  particularly  indebted  to  the  useful 
collections  of  archbishop  Putter,  of  Gudvvyn,  and  Kennet.  The  quoted  authorities 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  frequently  revised ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  opi- 
nions of  mythologists  will  appear  without  confusion,  and  be  found  divested  of  all 
obacurity. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  confidence  which  an  earnest  desire  of  being  useful  can 
command,  the  author  offers  tlie  following  pages  to  the  public,  conscious  that  they 
may  contain  inaccuraciesi  and  imperfections.  A  dictionary,  the  candid  reader  it 
well  aware,  cannot  be  made  perfect  all  at  once ;  it  must  still  have  its  faults  and 
omissions,  however  cautious  and  vigilant  the  author  may  have  been,  and  in  every 
page  there  may  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  room  fur  improvement,  and  fur 
addition.  Before  the  candid,  therefore,  and  the  impartial,  he  lays  his  publication, 
and  for  whatever  observations  the  friendly  critic  may  make,  he  will  show  himself 
grateful,  and  take  advantage  of  the  remarks  of  every  judicious  rejuler,  should  the 
fovours  and  the  indulgence  of  the  public  demand  a  second  edition. 

Pbmbrokb  Collbob,  Oxford, 
MMWiiter,i7(U> 
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i  Umaelf  by  the  culture  of  a  kttcaen  garden. 
.  rih  pennr/,  not  an  uncommon  case,  liad  resulted 
from  his  probity.  The  Macedonian  hero  caused 
him  to  be  brougiit  into  his  presence,  and  placing 
the  sceptre  in  his  hands,  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  how  he  had  endured  his  poverty.  "  Would 
to  heaven,  "  replied  Abdaionimus,  ^^  I  may  bear 
my  prosperity  as  well !  Tnuse  hand^i  suUiciently 
mmiatei-ed  to  my  necessities:  1  possessed  uO' 
thing;  1  wanted  nothing."  Alexander,  pleas- 
ed wilji  this  reply,  gave  uim  the  palace  and  pri- 
vate estate  of  sitrato  his  predecessor,  and  en- 
larged his  dominions  by  the  addiiiou  of  a  contigu- 
ous tract  uf  country.  Jiutin.  11,  10— X/.  Curt.  4,  1. 

AuoKiiA,  a  town,  of  Hispania  Bastica,  built  by 
tho  Carthaginians.  iitr<ib.  6  An  opulent  and 
celebrated  city  of  Thrace,  towards  the  east  bank  of 
the  mouth  ot  the  Ncslus,  founded  by  Timcsiua  of 
Cluzomenw.  The  Teians  completed  it,  and  fhim 
them  it  took  its  name  AbcLna  Teturam  coionia. 
Many  accounts  are  given  of  its  unwholesome  air 
and  productions ;  and  the  stupidiVy  of  its  inhabi- 
taiiis,  from  which  the  phrase  Attdet tUca  niin«had 
its  origin.  But  it  gave  birth  to  Uemocritua,  Pro- 
tagoras, Anaxarchus,  Nicwnetus,  and  Hocatteus. 
Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  cape  Batouitra. 
Pump.  MtL.  2,  2.  -Ctc.  ud  Attic.  4,  i6.—Httrod. 
1,  ls>6,-Murl.  10,  26. 

ABUKRiA,  a  town  of  Spain.  ApoUud.  2, 5. 

ABD£RlTK!i,  a  people  of  Pieonia,  obliged  to 
leave  their  country  on  uctiount  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  rats  and  frogs  which  infested  it.  Juuin.  16, 2. 

ABOKKtJt*,  a  man  of  Locris,  arm-bearer  to 
Hercules,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Dio- 
medes,  which  the  hero  had  entrusted  to  his  care 
wnen  going  to  war  against  the  Bistones.  ApoUod. 
2,6. 

ABBlTiB,  a  people  of  Achaia.  Pitn.  4,  6. 

A  B  Kl.l.A,a  town  of  Campania,  whose  inhabitants, 
call.'d  Abeliani,  were  a  colony  of  Chalcidians.  It 
derives  its  only  interest  from  the  mention  made  of 
it  by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus.  Its  ancient  walls 
remain  in  many  places,  and  inclose  a  circuit  of 
neoTiy  three  miles,  within  which  are  fragments 
of  an  amphitheatre,  it  is  now  called  AveUa, 
yirg.jS,,.  7,  740.—Sil.Ilai.  8, 6i6.—JuiliH.  20, 6. 

ABiiLLiNUM,  a  town  in  the  countrv  of  thj 
Hirpiui.  It  is  distinguished  from  Abellinum 
Marsicum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  by  the  surname  of 
Protropum.     It  is  now  AiteUwo.  Plin,  3,  11. 

ABiLiiUX,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who  favonred 
the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage.  Liv. 

Abenda,  a  town  of  Caria,  whoso  inhabitants 
were  the  Urst  who  raised  temples  to  the  city  of 
Kunie.     Liv.  45,  6. 

AbI  A,  formerly  Ira,  a  maritime  town  of  Mcs- 
senia,  one  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to  Achilles 
by  A  gamemnon.  1 1  is  called  after  Abia,  daughter 
of  Hercules,  and  nikrM  ot  Hyllus.  Pau*.  4,  aO.— 
Sirui,.  S.—Uomer,  lU  ft,  292. 

Aboarus,  the  name  of  the  princes  of  Edessa, 
in  Syria.  CvpituiiH.  Ant.  PiO.  9.—t^<urtian.  Siever. 
\6.—ruslvr  tie  Cmtar.  20. 
.  t^*^^}->  ^  people  of  ScyMiia,  who  led  a  wandering 
lite.  They.carried  all  their  possessions  in  wag- 
gons ^  lived  ou  the  desh  of  their  herds  and  flocks, 
on  milk,  and  cheese,  and  were  unacquainted  with' 
commerce.  Thoy  were  remarkable  tor  their  inte- 
grity and  forbearance;  never  entering  into  wars, 
but  when  (compelled.  According  to  Arrian  and 
Curtius,  they  surrendered  to  Alexander,  after  they 
had  been  independent  since  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
«iraA.  X—Uomgr.li,  13, 6 — Arriu,,  ^.—CutU  7,  6. 


2  ABR 

AbIla,  or  Abyla,  a  mountidn  of  Africa,  in  tjiat 

port  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  mouniam 
called  I'aipe,  on  the  coast  of  Spam,  only  eighteen 
miles  distuni.  These  two  mountains  are  colled 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  were  said  formerly 
to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separated  them,  and 
made  a  coiiiiuuuicution  between  the  Mediterra- 
oeau  and  AUaiuiu  scus.  StrtU>,  3. — AJeia  1,  6.  ii,  6. 

Abisahks,  an  Indian  prince,  who  offered  to 
surreud.T  tu  Alexander.  Curt,  8,  12, 

ABiMABiti,  a  country  beyond  the  Hydaspes  in 
India.  Arrxau. 

ABlSu^xbi^  some  inhabitants  of  the  Alps. 
Plin.  3,  20. 

AblkkU:),  a  Tiojan,  lulled  by  AntUochus. 
Uouiet,  It.  6,  32. 

ABL.KTh8,  u  people  near  Troy.  Strab. 

Au^OBA,  a  chum  of  mounuins  in  Germany, 
sttetching  along  the  Rhine,  from  the  head  ot  lue 
Danube,  ucar  Jjt>iu*clitnf(ati,  to  the  Lippt.  Sow, 
Xhe  BUick  mouMaint.  Tucii.  titfit*.  1. 

AboBRIua,  a  town  of  Lusitunia.  Pdn.  4,  20, 
■Another  in  Spain. 

Abobc  kI  1 UM,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with  a 
thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chwronea,  agaiu^it 
the  iiitoliaus.  Pi.Ht,  tf<  Arai. 

A  BO  1.  AM  I,  a  people  of  Latium,  near  Alba,  Pliut 

AbOlvs,  a  liver  of  Sicily,  Pluf.  m  Timd. 

ABONiTUiCUUti,  a  small  sea-port  town  of 
Paphlagouia,  i.rcviuusly  called  Colo^sa,  and  alter- 
wards  denominated  luuupolis.  It  is  now  z(t/uA- 
boli.  Arrian,  i/t  Puripi. 

Aboraca,  a  town  of  Sarmatia. 

AbOr1uIn£S,  a  peoDle  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 


the  ancient  Luiiiuu,  or  country  now  called  (Jum- 
paifiM  dt  Homuiu.  Whence  tnis  people  came  by 
the  appellotiun  has  not  been  determined.  The 
name  is  now  used  to  denote  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  a  couuiry,  in  contradistinction  to  colo< 
nists.  Liv.  1,  l.—Dungt,  Hal.  1,  10.— Justin.  43, 
I.— Plin.  8,  6, 
Aborras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia.  Strab.  16, 
ABBADAThS,  a  king  of  Susa,  in  Persia,  who, 
when  his  wife  faiithea  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Cyrus,  and  humanely  treated,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was 
killed  in  the  lirst  battle  he  undertook  in  the  cause 
of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  ou  his 
corpso,  Cyrus  raised  a  monument  on  their  tomb, 
Xniiuph,  Cyrup,  6,  6,  &c 

ABRBNi'lUii,  a  man  made  governor  of  Taren- 
tum  by  Hanuibui.  He  betrayed  hitf  trust  to  the  ene> 
my  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beautiful  woiuun, 
whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  army,  i'o- 
lyten.  8, 

AUROCdMAN,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  He  woj 
killed  at  Thermopylie.   Herud.  7,  224. 

ABRODiiSTUS,  a  uamo  given  to  Parrhasius 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  mauaar 
of  hts  living.     Fta.  I'airhasius. 

AURON,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  ^  treatise 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  •— ^ 
A  grammiurian  of  Khodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Rome. Another  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theo- 
critus.  A    Spartan,    son    of    Lycurgus     the 

orator.    Plui,  m  10.  Orat. A  native  oS  Argos, 

famous  fur  his  debauchery. 

ABRONiUS,  Siio,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Auguataa 
age.    He  wrote  some  fables.  Senee. 

Abromycus,  an  Athenian,  very  serviceable 
to  Themietodes  in  his  embassy  tu  Sparta*  Tttttctifit 
],91.— //enKi.8,21. 
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ACIb 

ACBSTA,  •  town  of  Siciljr,  called  after  king 
AeestM«  and  known  also  by  thn  name  of  Segesta. 
It  was  bailt  by  ^neaa,  who  left  here  part  uf  his 
tnwy  as  he  was  guiig  to  Italy,     ^trg.  jEn.  5, 

ACSCTSa,  or  iEgestna,  son  of  Crinisns  and 
Bgcsta,  was  king  of  the  country  near  Ure]>anaai 
b  Sicily.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trnjan  war, 
aad  kindly  entertained  ^neas  daring  his  vuyuge, 
and  helped  him  to  banr  his  father  on  mount  Eryx. 
In  oommemoration  of  this,  ^ueas  built  a  city 
tkeie,  called  Acesta,  from  Acestes.  ^(fy.  ^<..  &, 
746. 

ACEflTlUM,  *  woman  who  saw  all  her  relations 
inretted  with  the  sacred  otlice  of  torch-bearers  in 
the  festivals  of  Ceres.  Fau*,  1, 37. 

AChSruDdKUs,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
lions  the  review  which  Xcnte«  made  of  his  forces 
before  the  battle  at  Salamb.  Plui.  in  Thmnsu 

ACBSTOR,  a  tragic  poet  of  Eretria,  contempo- 
rary with  Aristophanes ;  by  whom  he  is  charged 
with  being  a  foreigner,  and  not  an  Athenian  citi< 
aa.  jlrtMtoph.  Av  «,  31.  f^ntHH,  lti\, 
AcniOhlOBS,  an  Athenian,  who  was  archon 

in  the  69tb  Olympiad. A  Coriutldan  governor 

of  Syracuse.     Dunt.  19. 

AcETBS,  the  armour-bearer  of  Evander,  and 
attendant  of  his  son  Pallas.  Firfi.  JEn.  11,  aO. 

ACUABVTOS,  a  lofty  monntam  in  Ilhodes,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Jnpiter. 

ACHiBA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  whose  temple  in 
Daunia  was  defended  by  dogs,  who  fawned  upon 
Ike  Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all  other  p-rsons. 

JritM.  dt  Mtrab. Ceres  was  called  Ach^^a, 

from  kx^y  B  word  expressive  of  her  grief  for  the 
lots  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Pirn,  in  hid.  et 
Ostr. 

ACH  Al,  the  descendants  of  Achens.  the  son  of 
Xnthns,  and  grandson  of  Hellen.    Admus,  hav. 
ingcommitted  mans  laughter,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Laconia,  where  he  died,  and  where  hw  posterity 
remaiaed  under  the  nuroe  of  Arhmiy  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Heraclidie.  Upon  this,  they 
pressed  into  the  northern  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
aad  under  the  command  of  Tissmenus,  the  sou  of 
Orestes,  dispos^esiced  the  lonians  of  their  i  ountry, 
and  gave  it  the  name  o(  Achaia.    The  successors 
•f  Tuainenus  ruled  until  the  time  cf  Gyges's  tyran> 
■y,  when  Achaia  was  paroelifd  into  twelve  small 
repablica,  or  so  man^  cities  with  their  resjiective 
districts,  each  of  which  comprised  seven  or  eight 
cantons.    The  names  of  these  cities  are  Pellena, 
^ira,  >Egae,   Bora,  Tritca,  iKgion,  Rhjrpes, 
Olenus,  Helioe,  Patrie,  Uymu',  and  Pharie.    The 
inhabitauts  of  these  three  last  b«gan  a  famous  con- 
federacy, 284  years  B.  C,  which  continued  for- 
midable upwards  of  180  years,  under  the  name  of 
thev^dLeoii  Imiuvr^  and  was  most  iUostrious  whilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Aratus  and  PhilopoRmen.  Their  arms  were  direct- 
ed against  the  iGtolians  for  three  years,  with  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  they  grew 
powerful  by  the  accession  of  neighbouring  states, 
and  freed  their  country  from  foreign  slavery:  till 
at  last  they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  ana,  af. 
ter  one  year's  hostilities,  the  Achcan  league  was 
totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147.  From  this  period  the 
Paleponnesiu  waa  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
BrOaaa  province,  bearing  the   name  of  Achaia. 
The  name  of  Aeluei  is  generally  applied  to  all  the 
Greeks    indiscriminately,  by  the   poets.      Vid. 
Aduia.    Hervd.  1, 14£.  t),  86.-A*  a/.  Thth.  2,  164. 
—P»tjfk.—Liv.  I.  *7,32,  hc.~Pli,t.  i-,  Phlop,— 
PliM.  4,  5.— OnU  Met.  4,  (i06.-  />•«.  7,  l,&c. 


ACH 


Also  a  people  of  Asia  on  the  borders  of  the 

Kuxiue.  Ovid,  ae  Pont.  4,  lU.  27. 

ACHJBIVM,  a  place  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Tenedos.  S4tab,  8. 

ACHAMKKK8,  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  oi  Cyrus  the  Great;  whose  descend- 
ants were  called  Achirmenides,  and  formed  a 
separate  tribe  in  I'ersiu,  of  which  the  kings  were 
memliers.  Camby^es,  son  of  Cyrus,  on  bis  death- 
bed, charged  his  uobies,  and  particularly  the 
Achsemenides,  not  to  suffer  the  Modes  to  recover 
their  former  power,  and  abolish  the  «:mpire  of 
Persia.  Herod.  1,  ix&.  3,  65.  7,  11.— /foroi.  2,  ud. 

12,21. A  Persian,  made  governor  of  £gyi-tby 

Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

ACHAiMKNiA,  part  of  Persia,  rolled  after 
Acboinenes.  Hence Achwmenius.  Hura.Epvd. 
13^  12. 

ACHJBMBmIdes,  a  companion  ot  Ulysses, 
abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  iKneas. 
on  his  voyage  to  Italy,  found  him.  Ftrg.  JSh,  8, 
6J4. 

AcUiBORVM  1ATTV%.  •  harbour  in  Cyprus. 
Sitat. In  Troas. In  iEolia. In  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  On  the  Euxine.    Pauu  4,  34. 

ACHiKORUM  8TAT10,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chcrsunesus,  where  Poiyxena  was 
sacrificed  to  the  shades  oi  Achilles,  and  where 
Hecuba  killed  Polymuestor,  who  had  murdered 
her  son  Folydorus. 
ACHiKU8.  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his  subjecta 

for  his  extortion,  ifoia.  i/<  i6. ^A  son  of  Xuthus 

of  Tfaessaly.  He  fled,  after  tb  '  accidental  miuder 
of  a  man,  to  Greece,  where  the  inhabitauts  were 
called  from  him,  Achiei.    He  afterwards  returned 

to  Thessaly.    Uttab.  8.— Pun/..  7,  1. A  tragic 

]  oet  of  Eretria,  bom  B.  C.  484.  He  wrote 
forty-three  tragedies,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
are  preserved,  such  as  Adrsstus,  Linus,  Cycnus, 
Bumeuides,  Philoctetes,  Pirithous,  Theseus,  (Edi> 
pus,  &c  He  gained  the  dramatic  victory  only 
once.  Besides  tragedies,  he  composed  satirical 
poems ;  but  of  these  there  are  no  remains. — A  no- 
iher  of  Svraense,  author  of  ten  tragcdies.>-A  river 

which  falls  into  the  Euxine.  Atruuu  im  Prnvl. 

A  relation  of  Antiochns  Uie  Great,  appointed 
governor  of  all  the  king's  provinces  beyond  I'au- 
rus.  He  aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he 
dispnted  for  eight  years  with  Antiochus,  and  was 
at  last  betraved  by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut 
oft',  and  bis  uodr,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  axs,  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.  PUvb,  8. 

ACHAIA,  called  also  UMat^  a  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, bounded  on  the  north  by  tlio  Corinthian 
gulf,  on  the  south  by  Blis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian 
sea.  It  was  originally  called  iGgialus,  either 
from  a  hero  of  that  name,  oi,  more  probably,  from 
its  maritime  situation.  Ihc  loniaus  called  it 
Ionia,  when  thejr  settled  there:  audit  received 
the  name  of  Achaia,  from  the  Achisi,  who  dispos- 
sessed the  lonians.  fiO.  Achasi. A  small  part 

of  Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  wniofa 
Alos  was  the  capitaL 

ACHAICUM  BKLLITM.      Vid.  AchisL 

ACHAMA8,  one  of  the  workmen  of  Vnleaai 
V»L  Flaee.  1,  563. 

AchAra,  a  town  near  Sardis.  Strmb,  14. 

ACHAR&NiJBS,  a  people  of  Sicily  near  SyracuM 
Cie,  in  yerr,  8. 

AOHARNJE,  a  very  large  country  town  of  At* 

tica,   where   Uie   tyrants  encamped  when    they 

marched    aijainst  Thrasybnlus,   and    wliere  the 

LacediKmoniaus,  /uiUer  tbeit   kinx  Archidainua 
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JtOftlDBt,  a  patroBjmie  of  UlfMM,  ftwB  .Btlto, 
tocnav  Antidaa,  his  mother,  tras  pivgnant  by 
SiqrplMi^  dM  Mm  of  ilvoliu,  vhen  ske  married 
Imrtm.  It  b  also  giren  to  Atiumas  and  Misenus, 
MMM  of  iKolofc  Ovid.  JUit,  4,  51L  13,  3i_ 
fW  ^Cj(.  6,  164  et  5i9. 

AdLVM,  a  king  of  the  Aiolian  island*,  was  the  son 
•f  Hippo'as.  He  taught  the  use  of  sails,  and  hav* 
lag  stnrtiy  observed  tlie  changes  of  the  winds  and 
vcBther,  he  fraqoeuUy  foretold  them  with  exact* 
•ass,  and  from  hence  he  ia  Crided  to  be  the  {[od  of 
Ihr  winds.  He  granted  a  faToorable  reception  to 
Ulysses,  when  thrown  upon  his  ooaats;  and  at 
parting,  made  him  a  present  of  leathern  bags,  ia 
lAJck  he  had  confined  the  winds  adverse  to  the 
wvgress  of  his  voyage.  The  comnanions  of 
Ulysses,  impelled  by  curiosity,  openea  the  bags, 
and  tqr  thus  giving  vent  to  their  (utal  contents, 
bnmgat  agm  the  Grecian  hero  the  fnrther  calami. 
ties  he  sunerad  before  his  return  to  Ithaca.  .x.olns 
was  indebted  to  Juno  for  his  royal  dignity,  occord- 
iagtoVirgiU  The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from 
•MA«t,  •ortiw,  because  the  winds  over  which  he 

Ki«l«d   are  ever  varying.    Flut.  S,  9.  7,  ^— 
»n.  Od,  10,  1— riro.  >£m.1,  M,  &c— Ootd. 
MtU  II.  74&  14,  ^t— ^|M>lM«.  jJrgoH.  4^—Oivd, 

5— n^cc.  1,  556. There  wero  two  others,  a 

king  of  Btmria,  father  to  .Uecareus  aiid  Canooe, 
aad  a  son  of  Helleiins,  often  confounded  with  the 
ged  of  the  winds.  This  laat  married  Enaretta, 
or  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  live  daughters. 
ipoKod.  1. 
.fiORA,  a  CMtival  in  Athens,  ia  honour  of  Erl- 

ApALIui.  a  king  of  Greece,  restored  to  his 
kiagdom  by  Herealea,  whoea  son  Hyllns  he  adopted. 
Ar«*.9. 

'£'KA,  a  town  of  Crete,  called  Soils,  in  honour 
•f  Solon.    PmI.  in  So  -n. 

iUpCu),  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who  drank  to 
ttcess,  after  he  had  stormed  the  eump  of  A.  Man* 
ins,  the  Roman  generaL  Being  attacked  by  a  sol« 
fisr,  he  Aed  to  a  neighbouring  town,  which  the 
Rsoaas  tudL,  and  killed  himself  for  fear  of  bebig 
taken.    /W.  2,  lQ.~L<r,  41,  11. 

/Spy,  a  town  of  Klis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.    8ui.  Tk-/>.  4,  180. 

ArrTUa,  king  of  Myeenm,  son  of  Chresphontes 
and  Merepe,  was  educated  in  Arcadia  with  Cypse* 
las,  his  mother's  liatner.  To  recover  his  kingdom, 
he  killed  Polyphontes,  who  had  marriAd  his  motlier 
against  her  will,  and  usurped  the  crown,    .^jt"/^ 

ImL  2,  6.  '•Pant,  t,  8. A  king  of  Arcadia,  son 

sf  in  itns.  A  son  of  Hippothous,  who  foroibly 
i*lned  the  temple  of  Neptiuie,  near  Mautineo,  and 
%«s  struck  blind  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  salt 
water  from  the  altar.  He  was  killea  by  a  serpent 
■  hantio^    P-—.  8,  4  et  5. 

-%ftUf  or  iEttUtCi>i<t,  a  people  of  Latium,  near 
Tyfanr;  they  wero  great  enemies  to  Rome  in  its 
b^bat  state,  and  were  conquered  with  much  difli. 
olty.  For,  1,  II.-UJ0. 1,  32.  2,  30.  3,  2,  Ac.— 
Plim.  a,  U—yttg.  jB..  7,  747.  »,  tffrl.— Ooid.  Fott, 
t,«k~iM^^  ifai:  8,  19. 

AtttnMBUUM,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  McUas  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign 
power.    Ltm.  4,  16. 

£bia«,  an  ancient  king  of  C)-prns,  who  built 
tkt  temple  of  Paphos.     T»eU.  Hht.  2,  3. 

.VaOPfe,  wife  of  Atreus,  committed  adultery 
*ilk  Thyeates  her  brother-in-law,  and  had  by  him 
who  were  piaeed  as  food  before  Atreus.— 

Tnat,  2,  Wl. A  daughter  of  Cepheus, 

kt  Man.    Ske  diedb  chiM-bed;   her 


Mac 

preaennad,  and  called  Mnpm,    Ahm. 


ehiM 

6.44, 

MKiiTV*^  a  general  of  Epirus,  in  the  reign  of 

Pyrrhus. A  person  uppoitiled  recent  to  Oresiei*, 

the  infant  soa  of  Ardielaus  king  ol  Macedonia.—- 
An  olttoer  of  king  Puilii),  banished  for  bringing  a 
singer  iuto  his  c&mp.  /*»  ymn*  \  ^— — A  mouih 
taiu  of  Chaouia.    Liv.  Isl,  5. 

.■baAct'ti,  a  soa  of  frium  by  the  nymph  Alexir- 
hoe,  or,  according  to  otucrs,  br  Arisbo.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  tlie  beautiful  Hesperia;  but 
siie  treated  hia  aA'ection  with  disdain.  Bndca- 
vonring  to  escape  from  him,  when  he  once  uc* 
eidentally  met  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Cebienu^. 
he  was  bit  by  a  serpent  iathe  foot;  the  wound 
oocasioned  her  death,  and  iBsocus  in  despair  threw 
himself  from  a  rock  iuto  the  sea.  Tethys,  out  of 
compsssion,  transformed  him  into  a  cormorant; 
but  he,  provoked  that  he  could  not  die,  never  oeasRil 
plunging  himself  iuto  the  sea.     Ovmi.  Mti.   11, 

M»Arv»,  a  river  of  Mysio,  in  Asia,  falling  iuto 
the  UeUespout.    Plu..  5, 6i. 

i1£8AK,  or  ^HAR.xK,  u  rivcr  of  Magna  Gnaria, 
foiling  into  the  sea  near  Crotona.  Ovtd,  Mri,  16, 
28. 

iE8CUlNS8,a  cehHirated  Grecian  orator,  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Demosthenes,  was  bom  at 
Athens  ]i8»  B.  a  His  fiither's  name  was  Atro- 
metns,  and  he  bmuted  of  his  desreia  from  a  noble 
family,  though  Uemostheiies  reproodied  him  as  be- 
ing the  son  of  a  courtexan.  The  lirst  open  sipis  of 
enmity  between  the  rival  orators  api^eored  at  the 
court  of  Philip,  where  they  were  sent  ss  ambussa> 
dora ;  but  the  character  of  .4£schines  was  taruisiied 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  the  Macedonian 
prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto  been  the  gen- 
eral anbiect  of  his  declamation.  When  the  A  tha- 
nians  wished  to  rmrardthe  patriotic  Ubonrs  of  De- 
mostiienes  with  a  golden  crown,  ^schines  im- 
peached Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it;  and  to  their 
subsequent  dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
celebrated  orations  da  9»r<nt .  .iisehines  was  de- 
foated  by  hia  rival'a  aoperior  eloquence,  and  banish- 
ed to  Rhodes;  but  as  he  retired  from  AtheDs.Demos- 
thenes  ran  aner  him,  and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept 
a  present  of  silver.  In  his  banishment,  the  orator 
repeated  to  the  Rhodians  the  oration  which  he  hod 
ddivered against  Demosthenes;  and  after  receiv- 
ing much  applouae,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  an- 
swer of  his  antagonist  It  waa  received  with  great- 
er marks  of  approbation;  but,  exclaimed  .issdiincs, 
how  much  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  yoo  heard  Demosthenes  himself  speak 
it !  ^'.schines  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  at 
Rhodes,  or,  as  aome  auppose,  at  Samoa.  He  wrote 
three  orattona,  and  nine  epistles,  whicn,  from  their 
number,  received  the  names,  the  first  of  the  Gracea, 
and  the  last  of  the  Muses.  The  orations  alone  are 
extant  His  style  is  difiuse,  ornamental,  and  more 
adapted  to  please  than  to  move;  that  of  Deinus- 
ihenes,  on  the  contrary,  is  concise  and  energetic, 
ond  rashes  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  tha 
force  of  an  impetuous  torrent  The  orationa  of 
.i'^sohines  are  cen^riUr  printed  with  those  of  De- 
mosthenes. The  best  eoitions  ore,  that  of  Wolfias, 
foL  Pranco£  l(i04.  and  that  of  Dobson,  10  vols  Svo. 
London  1827.  Dr  Lvland  haa  given  an  exrelleni 
translation  of  .Cschines'  Oration  di^^aiiist  CtesiphLn. 
C.e.  dt  Orat.  1, 24.  4, 5b.  in  Brml,  M.—Plui.  in  D^m. 

—D>-g,%  et  6.~Pii».  T,  80. A  philosopher  of 

Athens,  contemporary  with  Socrates,  and  a  disci- 
ple of  his  school.  He  wiote  sevfn dialogues  in  the 
true  spirit  of  his  maatar,  oo  temperance,  mnder»' 
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b^  th*  meaaeM  adnlattoa.  He 
rvMd  hisjMtron  to  immortality,  and  doclared  that 
Banehw,  Hweulet,  and  the  ton*  of  Leda  would 
jidd  to  his  rapeiior  merits  in  the  asiembk  of  the 

miM.     Cml.  8,  5. A  Lycian  who  followed 

SSaeaa  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed.  Ftrg. 
jBm.  10,  751. 

AoLAi  A,  the  yonngest  of  the  three  Graces,  eaU« 
•i  MBetiraes  Pasiphae.  Paiu.  9,  35. 

AoLAOMlCB,  donghter  of  Hc^mon,  was  a^ 
yuinled  with  astronomy  and  wdipses,  whence  she 
boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  the  moon  from  hea- 
Tea,  Her  arroganee  and  the  falsehood  of  her 
■Mertions,  rendered  her  name  proverbial  for  de- 
ceit and  impokition.    Ptmt.  dt  (hme.  d0cf. 

AoLAdrs,  one  of  the  Sirens. 

A  OLA  Opuom,  an  excellent  Greek  painter,  in  the 
ace  of  BTenor,  the  father  of  Parrhasias.    PUm, 

Aoi.AMTHmirBa,  wrote  a  history  of  Nazos. 

AoijiDlios,  the  daughter  of  Ceerope,  king  of 
Ataens,  chanced  into  a  stone  by  MerouT.    iJvid, 

AoUkUS,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  proooaae- 
ei  bf  the  oracle  mote  happy  than  Gyges  king  of 
LySia.    PUn.  7,  4b.— ra/.  Mar,  7,  1. 

AwMON,  one  of  the  companions  of  Diomedes, 
Nmaikabl«  for  his  fidelity,  his  ralonr,  and  oon- 
ttsBcy.  The  contempt  he  expressed  for  Venus 
affended  the  gods,  anl  he  was  changed  into  a, 
•van.    Ovid.  MiU  14,  489. 

AONA,  a  woman  in  the  age  of  Horace,  who, 
tboegh  defbrmed,  had  many  admirers.    Iforst.  1, 

v«r 

AeKO,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Jupiter. 
She  gsTO  her  Mune  to  a  fooatab  on  mount  Lyesus. 
Wheu  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  after  a  prayer,  stirred 
the  waurk  of  this  fountain  with  a  bough,  a  thick 
vapoor  arose,  which  was  soon  dissolved  into  a 
pMUifttl  shower.    Pomm.  8,  31,  &c. 

AuNuoIuE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  wlio  disniised 
kar  sex  to  learn  siedicine.  8he  was  taught  by 
ffierophilaa  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when  em- 
Pteyeo,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  patients. 
Tki>  bruoght  her  into  so  much  practice,  tliat  the 
■ale<  of  her  profieasioo,  who  were  now  out  of  em* 
■tsirntsnt,  accused  her  before  the  Areopagns,  of  cor* 
"nlatm.  She  confessed  lier  sexto  the  judges,  and 
s  law  was  immediately  made  to  empower  all  free- 
ban  women  to  learn  midwifery.    Mf/fcin,  274. 

AraoH,  son  of  Nieias,  was  present  at  the  tak- 
■g  of  Samoa  by  Periclea.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  be  went  against  Fotidma,  but  abaudoued  his 
tnedition  through  disease.  He  built  A  mphipoUs, 
whose  iahabitanis  rebelled  to  Brasidas,  whom  they 
yarded  as  their  founder,  forgetful  of  Agnoo. 

1W^  2,  S,  &C. A  writer,   whose   talents 

employed  in  vilifying  the  {lowers  of  elo- 
-     Omm^i/.  8,  17. One  of  Alexander's 

AeaoiflOK*,  a  rlietorician  of  Athens,  who  «e- 
cssed  Fhocioa  of  betraying  the  Pirwus  to  Niea- 
Mi;  When  the  people  recollected  what  services 
nsdoo  had  rendered  them,  they  raised  him  sta- 
(Ms,  and  put  to  de«th  hia  accuser.  Plut,  tl  Nap, 
mPhtaoH, 

ia«MALiA  and  AaohIa,  festivals  in  Rome, 
«Uhrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Janns, 
«r  ^fenhm.  fhe  diief  priest  used  to  offer  a  ram. 
MA  FmtL  U  in.-ram  JmJj.L.5, 

AoMm  t.V»lTOLlNi,  games  celebrated  every 
tttwrnrmam  tki  Ca^toUiie  hUL  established  by 
""-'-'—  Ptum  ware  imposed  for  agUilir  aM 
C 


sbrength,  aa  well  as  lor  poetical  and  other  IMMV 
compoeitiona.  The  poet  StaUus  publielv  redlad 
his  Thebdid,  which  was  not  received  wuh  mocA 
qtplause. 

AuoNiA,  a  woman  In  the  temple  of  Venus,  oa 
mount  Eryx.    Cu,  Vtrr,  1. 

AOONIUS,  a  Roman  deity,  who  patronised  the 
actions  of  men.     fit/.  Agonalia. 

Agonoth  BTS8,  the  ofiicers  who  sat  aa  umpires 

^  at  the  Grecian  games.     They  look  care  that  the 

contests  shonld  \»  performed  sccordine  to  custom ; 

settled  all  dJapi><«s  which  arose;  and  decided  to 

whom  the  prises  shonld  be  awardi>d. 

AuubacrItus,  a  sculptor  of  Pares,  scholar  of 
Phidias,  B.  C.  429.  He  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly favoured  bv  Itis  master ;  who,  it  is  said, 
permitted  him  to  uuce  his  name  on  some  of  the 
works  which  he  nimself  liad  executed.  PIm 
35.  5. 

AOORAKIS,  a  river  fallmg  into  the  Gangea. 
Now,  the  OMrtipA.    Artimn,  d*  Ind, 

AOOHANOMI,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  oitV  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

Agoaaa,  a  name  of  Minerva  at  Sparta.  Poaw. 
8,11. 

AnoRfttra,  one  of  the  names  of  Mercury,  from 
his  presiding  over  the  marlMts.    Petu;  1,  15. 

AORA,  a  place  near  Athens,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus,  where  the  smaller  Bleusinian  mysteries 
were  celebrated.  Here  was  a  temple  to  Diana, 
who  was  sumamed  Agriea :  and  the  beauty  of  the 
spot  bdnced  Plato  to  make  it  the  scene  nX  hia 
dialogue  called  Fhcdms.  Pau«.  1, 19.— —A  city 
of  Sosa of  Arcadia,— —and  Arabia. 

AoRiBi  and  Aurrnbrr,  a  people  of  Arabia. 
PliH.  6,  2& Of  ;l!:toria.    Liv.  42,  34. 

AorAoaS,  or  ACRAOAR.  a  river,  town,  and 
mountain  of  Sicily;  called  also,  Agrigentum. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  people  of  uela,  who 
wereaRhodiancoloDy.  [FmL  AgrigMtum.]  Fwg, 
.<«.  3,  703.-I>i4Ml.  II. 

AoRARiA  Lkx  was  intended  to  distribute  amonc 
the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which  they  had 
gained  by  conquest,  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
acres  which  an  individual  shonld  possess.  It 
was  first  proposed,  A.  U.  C.  267,  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius  Vicellinus.  and  rejected  by  the  senate. 
This  produced  dissensions  between  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  Cassius,  aqpon  seeing  the  iU-suc- 
eeis  of  the  new  regulations  he  proposed,  offered 
to  distribute  among  the  people,  the  money  which 
was  produced  from  the  com  of  Sicily,  after  it  had 
been  Drought  and  sold  inRome.  This  act  of  liberali- 
ty the  people  refa>>ed,and  tranquillitr  was  soon  after 
re-established  in  the  state.  [Kid,  Oiusius.]  It  was 
proposed  a  second  time,  A.  U.  C.  2li9,  by  the  tri- 
bune Licinius  Stole,  but  with  no  better  success ; 
and  so  great  were  the  tumults  which  followed,  tiiat 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was  killed,  and 
many  ot  the  senators  fined  for  their  oppositbn. 
Mntins  Snevola,  A.  U.  C.  020,  persuaded  the 
tribune  fiberius  Grocdins  to  propose  it  a  third 
time ;  and  though  Ootavius,  his  colleague  in  the 
tribuneship,  opposed  it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pass 
into  a  law,  alter  much  altercation ;  and  commis- 
sioners were  authorised  to  make  a  division  of  the 
lands.  This  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  free- 
dom of  Rome,  under  Julius  Cesar.  Fkr,  8,  3 
tt  \3,—Cie,  fro  Lag.  Agr.-~La,  2, 41. 

AORAUT.K,  a  tribe  of  Athens.    PhuU  w  Tkuwk, 

AORAUUA,  a  festival  at  Athena  la  honour  of 
Agraaloa.  The  Cvprlaas  also  obaerrad  these  fsR- 
Uvala,  by  efbilag  luuaiB  victlma. 
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itft^  wkk  Plurnabttnu,  who  wai  otlMtmtTailed 
JMia  bjr  tka  Athenian  tyrants  to  inttri*er  £{«  guest. 
Two  semanta  ware  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  tliey 
wt  on  fire  the  oottaga  where  he  was,  and  killed 
aia  with  darta  aa  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape. 
He  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  <<04 
B.  C.  after  a  life  of  perpetual  difiicnlties.  If  the 
ficfcleaew  of  hia  eonntrynen  had  known  how  to  re> 
lain  aosoa^  them  the  talents  of  a  man  who  distin- 
gnisked  himself^  and  was  admired  wherever  he 
went,  they  night  hare  risen  to  greater  splendoor, 
and  to  the  sorereignty  of  Greece.  His  character 
kss  been  cleared  from  the  aspersions  of  malevo- 
l«nee  by  the  writings  of  Thncydidcw,  Timena,  and 
Tiieopompn^ ;  and  he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who, 
to  the  vl'.Vi%  vrinciple*  of  the  debaochee,  added  the 
bitp:i*i«ae«  and  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  the  cool 
hitrepidity  of  the  general,  and  the  humanity  of  the 

fihMOpbWt     ^*vl.  et  a  ffrp,  («  Akib,-.'rkuevd. 
6  t  7.— XwiM*.   Hut.  GrtBc  1,  &c  —Diod. 

ALCiOiJfAB,  Of  Cos,  fother  to  Ctesilla,  who 
was  dianged  into  a  doTe.    Ovid.  Met.  7,  l£— -A 

etlebrated  wrestler.    8iat.  Tk^b.  10.  900. A 

Oreek  rhetorieiaii,  who  waa  pupil  toGorgiaa,  B.C 
ttl.    He  wrote  a  treatise  in  praise  of  death,  which 
is  hMt    Two  of  hia  orations  are  still  extant,  and 
•reprinted  in  the  Oraiom  ihrwei  of  Reiske.    Cic. 
JfMe.  1,4&— XfHMliX  3,  1. 

A1.C1DAMXA,  was  mother  of  Bnnns  by  Mer- 


AlcioamTdas,  a  general  of  the  Messenians, 
who  retired  to  Rl>eginm  after  the  taking  of  Ithomv 
by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  72^.    S'rab.  6. 

AliClDAB,  a  Lacedamonian,  sent  with  twenty* 
three  galleys  against  Corcyra,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.     Thuzyd,  it,  Iti.  &c. 

ALCIDB8,  a  name  for  Herenles,  from  his  tfrmgih^ 
•Xrof,  or  from  his  grandtiatlier  Alcttus. — -A  sur- 
aame  of  Minenra  in  Macedonia.    X/o.  42,5i. 

AlcidIck,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Salnioneus. 
Afmli9d.  1,  tt. 

AI.C1MACMI78,  a  renowned  painter.  Plm. 
»,  IL 

A  LCI  M  ED  e,  the  wife  of  £son,  and  mother  of 
Jason.    Ptaer.  1,  29ti, 

Alcimkdon,  a  plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a  ciitp, 
^  residence  of  Alcimedon,  whose  daughter  Ftiilio 
was  ravished  by  Hercules,  and  became  mother  of 
Ecaiagoras.     U.m^,  il.  16,  iVJ.—l'au',  8,   \t. 

An  excellent  carver,     f^irg,  EcU   'i,—~k 

sailor,  Ac     Ovid.  M-u  4,  10. 

AkCtaiENXS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Megan. A 

eoBiie  writer  of  Athens An  attendant  of  Deme 

Irius.  Ftmt.  in  /Ann. A  man  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther BeUcrophon.  ApotUid.  2,  '6. —  A  Greek 
paeraL    Ktnopk.  Ortee,  4. 

ALClMt7S  ui  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote  aa 

aceonnt  of  Italy. ^A  n  orator.   i>ie|r.— — A vitua, 

a  Christian  writer.     Kid.  Avitus. 

Alciroe,  a  daughter  of  Sthenelna  son  of  Per* 
Mas,  and  sister  of  Kurystiiens.  AfolUnU  Si,  4. 
~ — One  of  Jupiter's  nnraes.  She  was  hono  red 
with  a  atatne  in  Minerva's  temple  at  'legeo. 
P«««.  Arc  47. 

Ai^ClNoii.    Vid,  Alcenor. 

Av4:Ilf  6u«,  a  son  of  M  ansithons,  king  of  Phv- 
acio.  He  married  A  rete,  the  daughter  of  his  bro> 
Uiar  Rhexenor,  by  whom  he  had  Ave  sons  and  a 
dsaghtar  naased  Nanaicaa.  He  kindly  entertained 
Vlyssea,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast, 
and  heard  the  ri-eital  of  his  adventures ;  whence 
vaae  the  proverb  of  the  stories  of  Aleinons,  to  de- 
■Me  improbabUity.    AkinoBa  waa  recardea  as  a 


Just  prince;  and  has  beeo  pralssA  ftir  hl« 
of  horticulture.  The  beanty  of  his  garden  is  TOiy 
pleasingly  described  by  Homer,  /ifffwr.t/ayw.  <.— 
Urpk.  in  jirgun,—yitK.(i.t.fl1.—tit<ti.  ^y<v.i.^bl. 
—Jut,  b,  ibi.—Outd.  Am,  1,1(1,66  —Ptaif  u*  A/ey, 

lO.—ApoUod.  1,  9. A  aon  of  1  •  i^  pocoon.    Ap»f 

iod.  lit  iu« A  man  of  aJis.  P-w, -A  philo- 
sopher of  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a  book 
^  dpc/rtHw  Pi-umu,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
the  Izmo  printei^  at  Uxford^  in  lt.67.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mauley.  4H*t.*%^*»Z£tr\ 

AlcionKUS,  a  man  killed  by  I'ersens,  Ovt'd. 
Mh,  &,  4. 

Alciphron.  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia,  in  the 
age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles  in 
Greek,  tuat  bear  his  name,  aod  contain  a  very  per- 
feet  picture  of  the  customa  and  mann  ra  uf  toe 
Greeks.    They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 

Kduction  of  a  writer  of  the  fuurth  century.  Tiie 
t  edition  is  tbat  of  Wa^nerus,  l.ips.  1298,  % 
vols.  bvo. 

AI.C1PPE,  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  hy 
Agraulos.  She  was  ravished  by  tialirrhntlus. 
ApMod.  3, 14. ^The  wife  of  Motion,  a  ><i  mo- 
ther 10  Enpalamua.    Ja,  ^  16. The  daughter 

of  Ui^omaua,  and  wife  of  Kvenus.  by  whom  she 

had    Mai'i-essa. A    woman    who,  it  ia  said, 

brought  forth  an  elephant.  piin,7,iS, -A  couuir}' 

woman  f^irg.  tcu  7.—— An  attendant  in  tne 
court  of  Menelaus.    ^•m>r,  OctyM.  4,  iti. 

ALCtPPts,  arepntedcitisen  of  Sparta,  banished 
bv  his  enemies.    He  married  Demucrite,  of  whom 

PtUt.    IM  £>>'•!. 

ALClfi,  a  daughter  of  iEgyptiu.    ApoUod. A 

deity  worshipped  by  the  Naharvali,  a  pt>ople  ot 
Germany.  'iocK.  tM-.  4b.— —A  name  given  to 
Minerva  by  the  Macedoniana.    Liv,  4:t,  Si. 

ALCiSiuEMit,  tt  teoiaie  painter.  Piin,  35, 
II. 

AkCiTBOK,  a  Theban  woman, who  ridiculed  the 
orgies  of  iiocchus.  Khe  waa  changed  into  a  bat, 
anu  the  spinaie  and  )  am  with  whivh  she  worked, 
iuto  a  vine  and  ivy.     Uvd,  JUei.  4,  1. 

ALCBiAioN,  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphiaraus 
and  Eripuyie.  His  father  going  to  the  Theuau 
war.  Where,  bccordiug  to  an  oracle,  he  was  to  per- 
ish, charged  iiim  to  revenge  hia  death  uj-Oii  h;ri 
phyle,  wuo  hod  betrayed  him.  [f^ia.  Jirijiliyle.} 
As  soon  OS  he  ueitrd  of  his  father's  deuia,  iie 
nam-dered  his  mother,  for  which  crime  tlie  Ijuries 
^rsecuted  him  till  the  river  god  Phlegetu  puri- 
lied  him  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Aiphesibu-a 
in  marriage.  AksmaMn  gave  her  the  &tal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  iiis  father, 
and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  married  Caihr- 
rhoe,  thedaughter  of  Achelons,  to  whom  he  pro. 
miscd  the  necklace  he  had  given  to  Alphesibosa. 
When  he  attempted  to  recover  it,  AlphesiWa's 
brotliers  murdered  him  on  accoiut  of  the  treatment 
he  had  shown  their  sister^  and  left  hia  body  a  prey 
to  dogs  and  wild  beasU.  Alcnuson's  children  by 
Calirrhoe  revenged  their  father'a  death  by  killing 
hia  murderers.  [Kid.  Alphesiboea,  Ampuiaraus.i 
Aa*  6,  17.  6,  18.  8,  544.-i»<M«.  at  £xu,-ApM. 
lod,  a.  l.—UfKUu  73  et  ti6»—Stat.  Thtb.  k  et 

4.-0»td»  Fug..  2,  44,    Mxt,  9,  10. A   son  of 

iisgypins,  the  husband  oi  Hipposedusa.  Apouou. 
—A  philoaopher  of  Crotoua,  and  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras.  He  wrote  on  physic,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  dissected  animals  to  examine  into  Ute 
structure  of  the  ituman  frame.    C'lu  dt  Xat.  D.  (n 

t'i. ^A  son  of  the  poet  itiachylus.—— a  son  of 

Syllus,  driven  firom  Messenia,  with  the  rest  of 
K  ester's  family,  by  the  Betasiidab    He  cam*  to 
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garou  feditkm  and  soon  afier  followed  hU  '&• 
ther  to  the  Held,  and  saTod  bio  111*  in  a  battlo. 
He  was  highly  oft'ended  when  Philip  diToreed 
Oiympias  to  many  Cleopatra,  and  even  caused  the 
death  of  Attains,  the  new  qneen*s  brother.  After 
this  he  retired  Irom  coort  to  his  mother  Olf  mpias, 
but  was  reealled ;  and  when  Philip  was  assassi- 
nated, he  punishetl  his  murderers;  and  by  hiK 
Jrudence  and  moderation,  gained  the  aflectmn  of 
is  subjects.  He  conquered  Thrace  and  lUjrri- 
cum,  and  destroyed  Thebes;  and  after  he  had  been 
choMu  chief  commander  of  all  the  foraes  of 
Ureece,  he  declared  war  against  the  Persians, 
who  under  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  laid  waste  and 
plundered  the  noblest  ut  the  Grecian  cities.  With 
a2,U0U  foot,  and  5,000  liorse,  he  invaded  Asia;  and 
after  the  defeat  uf  Darius  at  the  Graiiicos,  he  con* 
^uered  all  the  proviiu-es  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
obtained  two  other  celebrated  victories  over  Dari- 
us at  Issus  and  Arbela,  took  Tyre  after  an  obsti- 
nate siege  of  seven  months,  and  the  slaughter  of 
two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  in  cool  blood,  and 
made  himself  muster  of  Kgypt,  Media,  Syria,  and 


Persia.  From  K.ypt  he  visited  the  temple  of  Ju 
piter  Ammon,  and  bribed  the  priests^  wlio  salutec 
him  as  the  son  of  their  goo,  and  enjoined  his  army 


to  pay  him  divine  honours.  He  built  a  towu,  which 
he  railed  Alexandria,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nilu,  near  tiiecou&t  of  the  Mediterranean;  an  eli- 
gible situation  wiiich  his  penetrating  eye  marked 
as  best  entitled  to  become  the  future  capital  of  his 
immense  dominiuns,  and  to  extend  the  commerce 
of  his  subjects  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Ganges.  His  conquests  were  spreaa  over  India, 
where  he  fought  with  Purus,  a  powerful  king  of 
the  country  i  and  after  he  had  invaded  Scythia,  and 
vibited  tlie  Indian  ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon, 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  east.  His  entering 
the  city  was  furetuld  by  the  magicians  as  fatal, 
and  their  piediction  wu»  tul tilled.  He  died  at 
Babylon  the  :;ili«t  of  April,  in  tlie  thirty-second 
year  oi'  his  age,  ufier  a  reiga  ut'  twelve  years  and 
eight  months  of  brilliant  and  continued  success, 
3!tS  B.  C.  His  death  was  so  premature,  that  bome 
have  attributed  it  to  the  rttiH:ls  of  poison,  and  ex- 
cess of  driukuig.  .^mi|)Uter  has  been  accused  of 
causing  the  fatal  poisun  to  be  given  him  at  a  feast; 
and  perhajis  the  re.-eiii  uient  ot  the  Macedonians, 
whose  services  he  sremed  to  forget,  by  entrusting 
the  guard  of  his  body  to  the  Persians  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  ile  was  so  universally  regret- 
ted, that  Babylon  was  tilled  with  tears  and  lamen- 
tations; aud  in  their  sorrow  theMcdes  andMacedon- 
ians  declared,  that  no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  suc- 
veeu  him.  M any  conspiracies  were  formed  against 
hiui  by  the  olhcers  uf  his  army,  but  they  were  all 
seasonably  suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  witis  and  mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, who  had  survived  tht  death  of  her  son,  killed 
lierself  when  she  heard  tliat  Alcxunuer  was  dead. 
His  great  intrepidity  more  than  once  enilangered 
his  life ;  he  always  fought  as  if  sure  oi  victory, 
and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often  more  power- 
fully eltectual  than  his  arms.  He  was  always 
forward  in  every  engagement,  and  bore  the  labours 
•f  the  field  as  well  as  the  meanest  ol  his  soldiers. 
During  his  conquests  in  Asia,  he  foundeU  many 
cities,  which  he  called  Alexandria,  alter  his  own 
naneii  When  he  had  conquered  Darius,  he  order- 
ed himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  Callis- 
thenes,  who  refuted  to  do  it,  was  shamefully  pat 
to  death.  He  murdered,  ut  a  banqnci,  his  friend 
Clilua,  wko  had  once  saved  his  tile  in  a  bottle. 


beeanse  he  enlarged  open  the  rirtnet  and  exploits 
of  Philip,  and  preferred  them  to  thoee  of  kia  eon. 
His  victories  and  success  encreascd  his  pride  ;  ho 
dressed  himself  in  the  Persian  manner,  aad  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation*  He  set 
on  fire  the  town  ot  Persepolis.  in  a  lit  of  madnesa 
and  intoxication,  encouraged  by  the  courtezan 
Thais.  Yet  among  all  his  extravagancies,  he  was 
fond  of  candour  and  of  truth ;  and  when  one  of 
his  officers  read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hy- 
daspes,  a  bibtory  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
wars  with  Porns,  and  in  which  he  baa  too  liberallr 
panegyrized  him,  Alexander  snatched  the  book 
from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  saying, 
'*wbat  need  is  there  of  such  flattery  ?  are  not  the 
exploits  of  Alexander  sulhciently  meritorious  in 
themselves,  without  the  colourings  of  falsehood  I" 
He  in  like  manner  rejected  a  statuary,  who  oftiered 
to  cut  mount  Athos  like  him,  and  represent  him 
as  holding  a  town  with  one  hand,  and  pouring 
a  river  from  the  other.  He  forbade  any  statuary 
to  make  his  statue  except  Lysippus,  and  any  pain- 
ter to  draw  his  picture  except  Apielles.  On  his 
deayi-bed  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiocas,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  by  this  singular  present  he 
wished  to  make  him  his  successor.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  his  officers  asked  him  whom  he 
appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  ?  and  he 
answered,  the  worthiest  among  you;  but  I  am 
afraid,  added  he,  my  best  friends  will  perform  my 
funeral  obsequies  with  bloody  hands.  Alexander, 
with  all  his  pride,  wras  humane  and  liberal,  easy 
and  familiar  with  his  firiends,  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  assisting 
Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money,  to  efl'ect  the  com- 
pletion of  his  natural  history.  He  was  brave  often 
to  rashness ;  he  frequently  lamented  that  his  father 
conquered  ever^  thing,  and  left  him  nothing  to  do{ 
and  exclaimed,  in  all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity.  Give 
me  kings  for  com  petitors,  and  1  will  enter  tl)e  luts  at 
Ulympia.  When  Anaxarehiu  the  philosopher  told 
hiin  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  ot  worlds, 
he  is  said  to  have  wept,  from  his  despair  of  not 
being  able  to  extend  bis  victories  and  his  fame  be> 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  globe.  Yet,  in  apite 
of  his  brilliant  conquests,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  it  has  been  doubted  by  Livv  whether  his 
arms  would  have  prevailed  over  the  well-disci- 
plined armies  of  repuldican  Rome,  if  he  had  direct- 
ed his  progress  towaids  the  west  instead  of  theaast. 
All  the  family  and  infant  children  of  Alexander 
wereput  to  death  byCassander.  Thefirst  deliberation 
that  was  made  after  hb  decease,  among  his  genenls, 
was  to  anujuit  his  brother  Philip  Aridaus  saoeea- 
sor,  until  Koxana,  who  \vaa  then  pregnant  by  him, 
brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  heir.  Perdi^ 
COS  wished  to  be  supreme  regent,  aa  Aridcoa 
wanted  capacity;  ana,  more  strongly  to  establish 
himselt^  he  married  Cleopatra,  Aleouuider's  sister, 
and  made  alliance  with  Kumenes*  Aji  he  ende»> 
youred  to  deprive  Ptolen^  of  B^pt,  he  was  dei 
feated  in  a  battle  by  &eleucus  and  Antigonns.  oft 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  and  assassinated  by 
his  own  cavalry.  Perdiccus  was  the  first  of  Alex* 
ander's  generals  who  took  up  arms  against  his 
fellow-suldiers,  and  he  was  the  first  who  fell  a 
socrilice  to  his  rashness  and  cruelty.  To  defend 
hiroselt  against  him,  Ptolemy  made  a  treaty  of  al> 
liance  witlt  some  generals,  among  whom  waa  An- 
tipater,  who  had  strengthened  himself  by  giving 
his  daughter  Hhila,  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  wy- 
man,  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  another  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander.  After  many  dissensioas  and 
bloody  wars  among  themselvea,  the  geuenla  of 
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slave,  reeognwcd  in  th«  Cireai 
Harimw  bf  a  lion,  which  he  h»4  formerly  relier* 
•d  when  wounded  in  the  woods.  OtUaa  5, 14.— 
MUin.  U  Ah.  7  48.— &iuca  <!•  Bmief.  2,  19. 

AJrOROOTDSa*  a  physidan.  who  wrote  the  fol* 
bwiag  letter  to  Alexander  i — **  Vtnani  potatuma, 
rex,  neoMnto  tebibere  sanjfpiinea  terra,  sicuti  rO' 
■eaua  est  honini  ekmta,  sic  et  Tinank'*  PUh,  14,5. 

ANDBODAMUS.     Fid.  Andromaidas. 

AkdrOdus.     Vid.  Androelua. 

ANORdaKOS,  a  Oresk,  killed  by  JEnsas  and  hU 
friends,  whoa  he  took  to  be  hiseevntryoien.  Virg. 
.Cib  2,871. 

AMDBdOBUS,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  was 
baoos  for  hU  skill  in  wrestling.  He  overcame 
erttrj  antagonist  at  Athena,  and  became  soch  a 
4TOvriteof  the  people,  and  of  the  Paliantides,  the 

rrent  heirs  to  the  throne,  that  ^geos  king  of 
eonntry  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and 
ceased  him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was  going  to 
Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed  by  the  wild 
bolt  of  Marathon.  Minos  declared  war  against 
AAftns  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  andpeace 
was  at  last  re^eMaUished  en  condition  that  ^geos 
•eat  yearly  seven  bovs  and  seven  girls  from 
Athens  to  Crete  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 

}Fid  Ninotaums.)  The  Athenians  established 
imiralsliy  erd^  m  Minoe,  in  honor  of  his  son, 
and  called  them  Androgeia.  Htf^n.  41,—Diod, 
4.^Firt.  JKm.  6,  HL—Pma.  1,  1  W  K.-^AvUUtd, 
t,i.t^\M  l5.^PlMi.  m  Tlm.-~Ct^  6i,  11. 

AwotLOOTHM,  a  fabnloua  nation  of  Africa,  be- 
rood  the  Nasamones.  Every  one  of  them  bore 
the  dwracteristles  of  the  male  and  female  sex : 
sad  one  of  their  breasts  was  that  of  a  man,  and 
the  other  that  of  a  woman.  Lvettt.  A  631.— Liv, 
t7, 11.— ^H^  GM.  9,  4.— Win.  7,  2. 

ANOBOilACHB,  daughter  of  Eetiea,  king  of 
TUbes  in  Cilieia,  married  Hector,  son  ef  Priam* 
king  of  Trof,  bv  whom  she  had  Astyanaju  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed  his 
herses  witb  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tnifaa 
war,  she  remained  at  home  empleved  in  her  do« 
awstw  eoooema.  Her  parting  with  Hector,  who 
was  goi^  to  a  battle,  in  which  he  perished,  haa 
aiwsy*  been  deemed  the  best,  most  tender,  and 
pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in  Homer's  Iliad.  She 
received  the  news  of  her  husband's  death  with 
estreaM  sorrow ;  and  after  the  taUng  of  Troy,  ahe 
had  the  misfortune  t6  see  her  only  son  Astyanax, 
after  she  had  aaved  kim  from  the  flames,  thrown 
Widlong  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  by  the  hands 
sf  the  man  whoee  fbther  had  killed  her  husband. 
(Brwe.  M  Trt^)  Andromache  in  the  division  of 
fl»  prisenera  by  the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Hemtolemns,  v^o  treated  her  as  his  wife,  bud 
Mrrmd  hry  to  Epinia.  He  had  by  her  three  sona, 
Meiessna,  Ptelns,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards 
^epediated  her.  After  this  divorce  she  married 
Heleans  the  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a 
captive  of  Prrrhaa,  and  by  him  she  had  Cestrinns. 
Sis  reigned  with  her  husband  over  part  of  the 
— itij,  and  ake  received  there  ^Cneas  and  his 
Mlewers,  en  their  way  te  Italy.  Some  say  that 
Aslyanas  was  killed  by  Ulysses,  and  Euripides 
■ays  Oat  Menelans  pot  him  to  death.  Hitmtr.  Ji. 
I,  Itsf  t^^Q.  OUm^  lS.^Firt,  Mh.  3,  486.- 
Asm.  Itt— DefW  Pkrifr^-OvuL  Am,  1,  9,  %*». 

Trwl.  »,  ft.  48 Aftlt»A.\  li.— P«m,  1,  11.  10, 

>•     -The  tUls  of  a  tragedy  written  by  Eanins. 
cab  Din.  1,18. 

kunaoMACHio^  a  asikm  wbe  presented  to 
Ibilr  Idac  all  the  virgins  who  were  of  nubile  years, 
•ii  MiMklsd  bias  to  oaa  tbem  as  be  pleaaed. 


AndromAOHIis,  an  opulent  penon  of  Slellv, 
Cother  to  the  historiaa  Timaaa.  Diod.  16.  He 
assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  lilwrty  of  the 
Syracusans.— — A  general  of  Alexander,  to  whom 
Paraenio  gave  the  guverament  of  Syria.  Re  waa 
bnivt  alive  l)y  the  Samaritans.  Cwi.  4, 5  e<.  8.  ■  — 
A  brother-la-law  of  Seleoeus  Callinicus.— -A 
traitor  wIm>  discovered  to  the  ParUiiaiis  all  the 
measures  of  Crassus,  and.,  on  being  chosen  guide, 
led  the  Roman  army  into  a  situation  wuence  there 
Mcas  no  mode  of  escape.— >  A  poei  of  Bnautium. 

^A  physician  of  Crete  in  the  age  of  Mere.     He 

invented  'Aertoco,  which  he  described  in  some 
elegiac  verses.— A  sophist  of  Naples,  in  the  age 
of  Diodesian. 

ANDROMADAS,  or  AKOKODAMUa,  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  people  of  Chal* 
ois  in  Macedonia.    AruM, 

ANDRJiiBDA,  a  daughter  of  Cepheos  king  of 
.Ethiopia,  by  Caasiopa.  She  wa«  promised  in 
marriage  to  Phineus,  her  uncle,  wbieu  Neptune 
inundated  the  lungdom,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to 
ravage  the  country,  beouue  Cassiope  had  boasted 
herself  fairer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides.  The 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  consulted,  aud  no- 
thing could  stop  the  resentment  of  Neptune,  if 
Andromeda  was  not  exposed  to  the  seo-mouster. 
Siie  WAS  aocoriUngly  tied  naked  on  a_  rock,  and  at 
tlie  moment  that  the  monster  was  going  to  devour 
her,  Perseus,  who  returned  through  the  air  from 
the  conquest  of  the  tiorgons,  saw  her,  and  wus 
I  captivated  with  her  oeauty.  He  promised  to  deli. 
-  ver  her  aud  destroy  the  monster,  if  he  received  her 
in  marrisi^e  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  Cephpu» 
consented,  and  Perseus  changed  the  sea-monstei 
into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Aledusa's  head,  and 
untied  Andromeda,  and  married  her.  He  had  by 
her  many  children,  among  whom  were  Sthenelus, 
AncBoa,  aud  Electryon.  The  marriage  of  Atidro- 
mada  with  Perseus  was  opposed  oy  Phineus, 
who,  after  a  bloody  battle,  was  changed  iutu  a 
stone  by  Perseus.  Some  say  that  Minerva  moAa 
Andromeda  a  constellation  in  heaven  after  her 
death.  \Fid.  Medusa,  Perseus.]  Hy^itt,  &1. 
—Cir,  dt  N'lt.  D.  2,  4d  —ApoUiHL  i,  4.— .IfuMti. 

S,  633.— Propi^r,  3,  21. According    to  Pli'iy, 

<,  31,  it  was  at  Joppa  in  Judea  that  Andro- 
meda was  tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  huge  sea*monster  to  whom  she  had 
been  exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scourus, 
and  carefully  preserved.  The  fable  of  Andromeda 
and  the  searmoaster  haa  been  explained,  by  sup« 
posing  that  she  was  courted  by  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  who  attempted  to  carry  her  away,  but  wos 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  another  more 
successful  lover. 

Anovon,  an  Argive,  who  travelled  all  over  the 
deserts  of  Libya  without  drink.    AruM.  d»  Buii- 

tl.  1. A  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Syracuiie 

by  Diony«ius.  Hermocrates  advised  him  to  seise 
it  and  revult  from  the  tyrant,  which  he  refused  to 
do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death  for  not  discover- 
ing that  Hermocrates  had  incited  him  to  rebellion. 

Pffffmn.  5,  if. A  man  of  Halicamassus,  who 

composed  historical  works,  particularly  a  valuable 
genealogy,  now  lost,  but  often  quoted  vf  Diogenes 
and  others.  Plut.  in  TV*.—— A  native  of  KphO' 
sus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  seven  wise  men 
ofOrreoe.  £>w£.— — A  man  of  Argoa.— -Ano- 
ther of  Alexan^ia,  &c AfUon,  UtU.  ittrab. 

t5. — Alhtn.—Ari$M  d»  Bbritt. 
ANDRONlCUd  Liviua.     Fid.  Livius. 
AnDROnICUS,   a  peripatetic  philoiopher   of 
Rhodes,  who  ftouriahed  fifty-nine  yean  B.  C   He 
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woo  nneeedfld  Fablos  tn  Uw  fiald,  first  tanght 
the  Rumans  that  Annibal  was  not  birineible. 
After  manv  important  debates  in  the  senate.  It 
waa  dtfcraea  that  war  should  be  carried  into  Alrioa. 
to  remove  Annibal  fron  the  gates  of  Rome ,  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the^lan, 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  ez'-eution.  When 
Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coaata,  she  rer^U- 
ed  Annibal  from  Italy ;  and  that  great  general  is 
aaid  to  hare  left,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  coantry, 
which  during  sixteen  years  he  had  kept  under  eon- 
finnal  alarms,  and  which  he  oould  almost  call  his 
own.  He  and  Scipio  met  near  Carthage,  and  after 
a  parley,  in  which  neither  would  give  the  preier- 
ence  to  his  enemy,  they  determined  to  ooine  to  a 

general  engagement.  'I'he  battle  was  fought  near 
lama;  Scipio  nude  a  great  slanghterof  the  enemy, 
twenty  thousand  were  kilted  and  the  same  number 
made  prisoners.  Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day. 
fled  to  Adrumetnm.  Soon  alter  this  decisive  bat- 
tle, the  Romana  granted  peaoe  to  Carthage,  on 
hard  conditions;  and  afterwards  Annibal,  who  was 
Jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  Roman  power, 
fled  to  Syria,  to  king  Antiochas,  whom  he  adrised 
to  make  war  againat  Rome,  and  lead  an  army  into 
the  heart  of  Italy.  Antiochns  distrusted  the  fide- 
lity  of  Annibal,  and  waa  conquered  bjr  the  Romans, 
who  granted  him  peace  on  tHe  condition  of  his  de- 
livering their  immortal  enemv  into  their  hands. 
Annibal,  who  waa  apprised  of  this,  left  the  court 
of  Antiockus,  and  fled  to  Prosiaa,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia.  He  encouragrd  him  to  declare  war  against 
Rome,  and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the 
power  of  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  who  waa  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate  received 
intelligence  thot  Annibal  was  in  Bithynia,  and  imr 
mediatflv  sent  ambossadors,  amongst  whom  was 
L.  Q.  Plaminius,  to  demand  him  of  Prusiaa.  The 
king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Annibal,  and  violate 
the  laws  of  hospiiality.  but  at  the  same  &ne  he 
dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.  Annibal  extricated 
him  from  his  embarrassment,  and  when  he  heard 
that  his  house  was  l>e»ieged  on  every  aide,  and  all 
means  of  escape  fruitless,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  be  always  carried  with  him  in  a  ring  on  hia 
flnpr,  and  as  be  breathed  hia  laat,  he  exoi^med, 
"  holvamua   dlntumi  curA  populum  Ronumum, 

foando  mortem  senis  expectare  longwn  censet" 
le  died  in  his  70th  year,  aocording  to  some,  about 
182  years  B.  C-  ihat  year  was  famous  for  the 
death  of  the  throe  greatest  generals  of  Am  agei, 
Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Philopoemen.  The  death  of 
so  farmidabie  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  great 
rejoicings  in  Rome;  he  had  always  been  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  to  the  Roman  name  and  ever  endea- 
voured to  destroy  its  power.  If  he  shone  in  the 
field,  he  also  distingaished  himself  by  his  studies. 
He  was  tanght  Qreek  by  Sosilus  a  Lacedemo- 
nian, and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  that  Ian- 
Siage  on  ditTerent  subjects.  It  is  remarkable, 
at  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans  wished 
BO  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy,  waa  never 
attempted  by  any  of  his  soldiers  or  countrymen,  a 
circumstance  whkdk  strongly  proves  the  humanity 
of  his  character,  and  the  popularity  of  his  name 
among  the  discordant  tribes  of  which  his  armiea 
were  composed.  He  made  himself  aa  eon- 
spicuous  in  the  government  of  tlie  state,  as  at 
lie  head  of  armiea;  and  though  his  enemies 
reproached  him  with  the  rudeness  of  laughing 
in  tite  Carthaginian  senate,  whilst  every  senator 
waa  bathed  in  tears  for  the  misfortnnes  of  the 
OTuntry,  Annibsl  deliMided  himself  bf  saying, 
that  he.  who  bad  bem  bred  aU  kla  ttia  ia  n 


camp,  onght  to  dispensed  with  all  tlin 

tolished  feelings  of  a  capital-    He  was  ao  appre> 
enaive   tor   his   safety,  that   when    he  was  in 
Bithynai,  his  house  waa  fortified   like  a  ca>tle, 
and  on  every  side  there  were  secret  diwira  which 
could  give  immedia,*  escape  If  his  life  was  ever 
attempted.    When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  embarkei 
on  board  a  vessel  for  Ahriea,  he  so  strongly  sns- 
pected  the  fidelity  of  his  pilot,  who  tiild  him  that 
the  lofty  mounUbi  which  appeared  at  a  distance 
was  a  piomontorv  of  Sidly,  tnt  he  killed  bin  •■ 
the  spot;  and  when  he  waa  oonvlaoad  ol'  his  &tal 
error,  he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  aam 
whom  he  had  ao  falsely  murdered,  and  called  (be 
promontory  by  his  name,  Pelorua.    The  labours 
which  he  sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  Iba 
weather  to  which  he  expoeed  himself  in  croaainc 
the  Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes  that  no 
ever  aR«-  lost  the  use  of  it    The  Romana  have 
celebrated  the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Canam,  aought  the  body  of   the 
fisllen  consul  iBmilins,  amidst  the  heapn  of  slain,, 
and   hononrrd  it  with  a  fnneral   becoming    the 
dicnity  of  Rfime.  He  perAmned  the  same  Iriendly 
oflices  to  the   remaina  of  Mareellus  and    Tib* 
Graochua,  who  had  fsllen  in  battk.    He  oAea 
blamed  the  unsettled  measures  of  his  ooontijr; 
and  when  the  enemy  had  thrown  into  hia  camp  tli* 
head  of  his  brother  Asdrubal,  who  had  been  oon> 
quered  as  he  came  from  Spain  with  a  reiafbrca* 
ment  into  Italy,  Annibal  sai«  that  theCarthag^iaa 
anna  would  no  longer  meet  with  their  usual  sne- 
cess.    Juvenal,  In  speaking  of  Annibal,  obserrca, 
that  the  ring  which  caused  hia  death  made  a  do» 
atonement  to  the  Roman*  for  the  many  thousand 
rings  which  had  been  sent  to  Carthage  from  tha 
battle  of  Canna.    Annibal  when  in  Spain,  married 
a  woman  of  Castulo.    The  'Romans  entertained 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  commander,  that 
Scipio  who  conquered  him.  calls  him  the  greatest 
general  that  ever  lived,  and  gives  the  second  rank 
to  Pyrrhus  the  Bpirot,  snd  plaoea  himself  the  next 
to  these  in  merit  and  abilities.    It  is  plain  that  the 
failnre  of  Annibal's  expedition  in  Italy  did  not 
arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from  that  of  his  country, 
men,  wiio  gave  mm  no  aaaiatanee ;  far  from  imi- 
tating their  enemiea  of  Rome,  who  even  raiaed  tai 
one  year  eighteen  legions  to  oppose  the  formidable 
Carthacinian.    Livy  haa  painted  the  character  of 
Annibal  like  an  enemv  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented thst  this  celebrated  historian,  with  an  in- 
excusable bitterness,  and  tbe  most  reprehenaibia 
illiberality.  haa  withheld  the  tribute  dne  to  the 
merits  and  virtura  of  tha  greatest  of  generals. 
C.   Nov,  im  VU».~Uv.  SI,  82,  8ce.->^.  im 
FUmun.  ftc-  Juttin.   Zi,  i.—8iL  JfL  1,  ice. — 
jlppiau-flonu,  S,  *t  S.— P»M.— DiotL^  Jmwk 
10,  159,  ftc-Fol.   Mum.^HvrtU.  Od.  4,  BpU, 
10.— ^The  son  of  the  great  Aimibal,  was  sent 
by  Bimilco  to  Lilybaram,  which  waa  besieged  1^ 
the  Romans,  to  keep  the  Sicilians  in  their  duty. 
PU^  L-^A  Cartiiaginian  general,  son  of  A  8dr» 
bal,  eonunoaly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  one  ban- 
dred  and  sixty  yeara  before  the  birth  of  the  great 

Annibal.    Ju«im.19,S.— JTeMpA.  FM.Orsw. 

A  aon  of  Oiscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  aant 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  assistanoe  of  JB|rista, 
a  town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  byllcr* 
mocratos,  an  exilsd  Syracuaan.  Juttin.  22,  SS, 
—A  Carthaginian  sumamed  Senior.  He  was 
conquered  by  tha  coniul,  C.  Snlpit.  Patsreulua,  ia 
Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by  his  conntryjaea 
for  bis  ill  success. 
AMMlClmit,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  and  dis> 
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Ajttus,  the  godden  of  fortune,  chiefljr  wor>  | 
Aippeu  at  Antium. A  poet.    {Fid  Furius.) 

A2f  ncLSA.  «  daogliter  of  Antolyeua  and  Am- 
phithf «.  Her  fether,  who  wm  a  ramom  robber,  I 
pprmitted  Sisyphus,  son  of  iGolus.  to  enjoy  the 
fiTiHirk  of  his  daushter,  and  Aotiolva  was  really 
preenant  of  Ulysses  when  obe  married  Laertes 
hint  of  Ithaca.  Laertes  was  neTvrtheless  the 
h-putp.i  father  of  Ulysses.    Ulysses  is  reproached 

SAjax  in  Ovid.  Met.  b,  as  being  the  sou  of  Sisy- 
UM.  It  is  said  that  Antielea  killed  herself  when 
•lir  heard  a  talse  report  of  her  son's  death,  which 
Nauplius  had  tntentiunally  raised  to  avenge 
hims^ir  oo  the  family  of  Ulysses,  by  whose  in&i> 
nrr  his  soa  Palaroedes  luui  been  sacrifteed  to  the 
rrM-ntment  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  Od.  11, 19.—Bygin.  fab.  U)],  V43.— Anw. 
to.  ti..—h.  wnmaa   who  had  Periphetes  by 

Vnlean.    ApoOod  3. A  dau|thti>r  of  Dincles. 

•bn  married  Maehaon  the  son  of  iEseuIapias,  by 
«bom  she  bad  Nieomachus  and  Ooryasus.  Pau$, 
4,i«. 

antIclbs,  an  Athenian  archon. A  man 

who  oonspired  against  Alexander  with  Hermo- 
Isus.  Otart.  8,  6.— ~An  Athenian  rictiir  at 
Oiympia. 

AnticlIDBS,  a  Greek  historian,  who^  works 
srp  iwiw  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  bv  AUteniieu$^ 
aatf  FtmL  in  Alex. 

AitncR^oos,  a  detached  chain  of  the  ridge  of 
(■mint  Cragus,  in  Lyria,  runninii  in  a  Aorth-oast 
tfirectioo  along  tlie  coast  oi  the  Sinus  Glaurus. 
U  n  now  ea11«l  8oufn6our<o«.     Strab.  4. 

AkticrAtbs,  a  Spartan  who  stabbed  Epamin* 
oodas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  baule  ot  Mao 
ttnta.    Hit/,  m  Age$. 

aNTICTBA,  a  eity  of  Phoeis,  on  the  i«thniuRof 
a  Mi^  neniasula  in  the  Sinus  Corinihiscuii. 
west  of  toe  Sinus  Crissaeus.  It  it  supposMl  by 
Wuiwdas  to  have  been  ttie  eity  called  by  Homer 
C^panssa.  It  is  now  called  AtpropiHa  nr  the 
■Me  Aoiues;  and  some  traces  of  the  buildings 
from  which  it  was  so  named  still  remain.  There 
«ai  another  of  the  same  name  in  Tbessaly .  at  the 
mmtt*!  of  the  Spcrehios.  Both  these  place*  were 
?rirtrated  for  the  growth  of  hellebore,  which 
■*ss  recommended  t^  the  andrat  physicians  as  a 
■^Tf  (iir  insanity  ;  whence  arose  the  adage,  Na- 
riget  Antteifram,  applied  to  a  person  of  unsound 
miiML  Horace  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to 
chiee  places  of  this  name  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
•t  bp  merely  speaks  nf  a  head  so  incurable,  as  to 
•My  the  healinr  virtues  ol  three  Antieyras  if 
tWrp  even  were  so  many.  PiXtu.  Ill,  36  — 
ffw^.  Sof.  2.  8.  166  -De  Art.  Poet.  300  -Per- 
*u.  4.   16.— Sfra6.  9.— Mela,   %,  3.-0rui.  Ep. 

n  flwif.  4.  3  &3 A  mutress  of  Demetrius. 

'ftrf  m  Demetr. 

ANTtDOMUS.  a  warlike  soldier  of  king  Philip 
*  rbe  sieie  of  Pertnthua. 

AittidAtds,  an  cxeell««t  painter,  pupil  of 
faphranor.    PHn.  85.  II 

AHTlotms,  oncof  Almander's  generals  pub- 
Hely  rewarded  for  his  val  >ur.    Curt.  5.  14 

AirnostiTDAS.  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes, 
'iaripie  to  Philnxenns.  He  taught  his  pupil  Is- 
■'•Us  to  despise  the  judgment  of  the  populace; 
■d  when  he  seemed  discouraged  by  the  coldness 
•f  Ms  auditors,  be  raised  his  spirits  by  saying, 
IKtteaiteetMtuii.  Auk  OM,l5,l1.—Fal.  Max. 
S> '.~  Ofc  te  Brut.  97. 

AxiimOma,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife  to 
mK  Pyrrtma.    Plut.  <n  i\ 


Pyrr 
AMnoOmi,  m  datigbter  of  GEdlpus,  king 


of 


Thebes,  by  his  mother  Jocasta,  who  was  die 
guide  of  her  fnther  in  bis  wanderings,  alter  be 
had  lost  his  sieht.  She  interred  by  night  the  rv- 
mains  of  her  brother  Polyniees,  against  the  po- 
sitive  orders  or  Crei>n,  who  when  he  heard  of  it, 
ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive.  She,  however, 
stabbed  herself  before  the  sentence  was  exeeuledf 
and  Hcmon,  the  king's  son.  who  was  passionate^ 
ly  fond  of  her,  and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
her  pardon,  killed  himself  on  her  grave.  The 
death  ol  Antigone  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sopirades.  The  Athenians  were'  so 
pleased  with  it  at  the  first  representation  that 
they  presented  the  anttior  with  Ibe  government 
of  Samos;  This  tragedy  was  represented  thirty- 
two  times  at  Athen%  without  interruption.  8o- 
phod.  in  Antig—Hygin.  Jab.  67,  72,  'Mi,  254.— 
ApoOod.  3,  3.-0mU.  7>Mf.  8,  el.  8.-  PhOoitrat. 

8,  89.— Aof.   7^ke».  18.  350. A  daughter  of 

Eurytioo,  king  of  Phtbia,  in  Tbessaly.  ApoUod. 
—^A  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She  was  the 
sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into  a  stork, 
for  comparing  herself  to  Juno.  Ovid.  Met.  B, 
93. 

AntioOnia,  an  inland  town  of  Epims,  south- 
west of  Apollonia.  Now  Argyro  Caitro.  PHn. 
A,  1.— One  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of 
Mygdonia,  founded  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Gon- 
atas.  Id.  4,  10.— One  in  Syria,  on  thebonK  n 
of  the  Omntes,  founded  by  Antigonus.     Strab. 

16. Another  ha  Bithynia,  subsequentl)  called 

Nicsea.  Id.  18.— Another  in  Arcadia,  founded 
on  Uie  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mantinea.  Pau$.  8, 
8.— One  of  1'roas,  in  Asia  Minor,  afterwards 
named  Alenandria.    Strab.  18. 

AntioOnvs.  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  uni- 
versally supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  after  the  king's  death,  he  received 
Pampnylia.  Lycia,  and  Pbrygia.  He  united 
with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy  Peniie- 
cas  and  Kumenes  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Per- 
diccas,  be  madt*  continual  war  against  Bumenes, 
whom,  after  three  years  of  various  fortune,  be 
took  prisoner,  and  ordered  to  be  starved.  He  af- 
terw'.:ds  declared  war  atainatCassander,whom  be 
conquered,  and  bad  several  engagements  by  his 
lienenils  with  Lysimachus.  He  obliged  Seleueus 
to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for  ref^ige  and  safety 
to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  had  established  him- 
>*k\  in  Egypt,  proonised  to  defend  Seleucus,  and 
from  that  time  all  friendship  ceased  between 
Ptelrmy  and  Antigonus,  and  a  new  war  was  be- 
gun, in  which  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
and  Cassander,  arrajred  themselves  against  An- 
tivoiius.  After  varied  success,  tiM  confederates 
msile  a  treaty  with  bim,  and  surrendered  to  him 
the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  upon  condl- 
rixr*  that  the  Greek  cities  should  remain  f^ee. 
This  treaty  was  soon  broken  ;  and  Pttriemy  made 
a  deseent  into  Lesser  Asia,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  was  at  first 
successful  t  but  be  was  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  took  ^h 
island  of  Cyprus,  made  16,li(M)  prisoners,  and  de- 
stroyed )iOU  of  his  ships.  Such  was  the  efl^et  o 
these  successes  on  the  mind  of  Antiffonus,  tha 
be  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  conferred  the 
same  on  his  son ;  and  from  this  period,  B.C806, 
properly  commenced  his  reign  in  Asia,  and  also 
the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the 
other  captains  of  Alexander  in  their  respective 
territorie*.  Seleucus,  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
and  Ptolemy,  soon  found  nifflcient  reasons  to 
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APOCLOOdRUS,  m  fkmous  frammarian  and 
lU)rtbolackt  of  Athena,  son  of  Aaclepiai,  and  dis- 
ciple to  ArUurcbiu  the  grammarian,  and  the 
two  Stoic  pbiloeopben.  Pametius,  and  Diogenet 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  115  jean 
before  the  Christian  era.  and  wrote  an  histcny 
from  the  destruction  of  Troy  to  his  own  age,  a 
space  of  1040  years ;  besides  other  works  men- 
tioned by  Pabriciua.  But  of  all  his  compositions, 
nothing  is  extant  but  his  Bibliotheea,  a  Taluable 
work,  divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridged 
history  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ancient  heroes,  of 
whose. actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  true  and 
faithful  account.  The  best  edition  Is  that  of 
Heyne,  OoetC  in  8to.   4  vols.  1782.    Athen.— 

Kin.  'it  37— Diod.  4et  13 A  tragic  poet  of 

Cilieia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled  Ulyises, 
Thyestes,  Hya|ides,  ttc ;  some  fragments  of 
which  are  presenred  in  Suidas  and  Athenseus. 
DeiunoM.  15.— •^A  comic  poet  of  Oela  in  Sicily, 
in  the  age  of  Menander,  who  wrote  47  plays  ;  tk 
which,  the  Mysteries,  Sisyphus,  the  Cheau,  the 
Pbiiadelphi.  ftc,  are  mentioned.  Terence  eo- 
p>ed  his  Hecyra  and  Ptonato  from  the  works  of 
this  writer.  Gyndd.  de  Poet.  0. 1,—Donat.  ad 
Terent.  .—A  famous  architect  of  Damascus, 
who  lived  under  Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was 
employed  by  the  former  to  build  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  and  other  structures.  His 
bluntneis  proved  his  ruin,  for  when  Adrian  sent 
him  the  design  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  he 
had  just  built,  the  architect  found  that  it  was  too 
small  for  the  sise  of  the  statues,  and  said,  that  if 
the  goddesses  should  take  a  fancy  tu  rise  and  go 
out,  they  could  not.  This  sarcasm  cost  him  his 
life.— —A  writer  who    composed  a  history  of 

Parthia. A  di^iple  of  hpicurus,   the  most 

learned  of  his  school,  and  deservedly  sumamed 
the  IllustriouK.     He  wrote  about  forty  volumes 

on  different  subjects.  Diog.  7  et  10 A  painter 

of  Athens,  to  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil.  He 
hiKhly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  particu- 
larly retpeetable  for  that  liberality  of  sentiment 
which  commends,  but  envies  not.  a  rival.  So  far 
from  detracting  from  the  ftime  of  Zeuzis.  he  not 
only  confessed  himself  inferior  to  him.  but  wrote 
Verses  to  recommend  his  pieces.  Two  of  his 
paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus,  in  the  age 
of  Pliny;  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  posture,  and  an 

Ajax  struck  with  lightning.    Rin.  33.  9. A 

Satuary  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such 
an  irascible  disposition,  that  he  destroyed  his 
own  pieces  upon  the  least  provocation.    PKn.  34, 

8. A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor  and 

Arlend  lo  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on  rhe- 
toric   Strab.  13. A  tragic  poet  of  Tarsus. 

A  Lemnian  who  Wrote  on  husbandry A  phy- 
sician of  Tarentum.^— -Another  of  Cytium. 

Apollonia,  a  festival  at  iBgialea  in  honour 
of  Apollo  aiiu  Diana.  It  arose  ttom  this  cir- 
cumstance: these  two  deities  came  to  iGgialea. 
after  the  conqueM  «if  the  serpent  Pvthon  ;  but 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete, 
^gialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical  dis- 
temper, and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  return 
to  iBgialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple  was  raised 
to  «••(>•,  the  goddess  of  pertuasion;  and  ever 
after  at  number  of  youths,  of  both  sexes,  were 
chuseu  to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if  anx 
ious  tw  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diaia.  Pautan, 
•M   Owihtk. — ——A  town  of  Illyila,  near  the 


mouth  of  the  river  Aons.  It  was  ftmnded  bjr « 
colony  of  Corinthians  flrom  Coreyrm.  and  after- 
wards restored  by  the  Corinthians,  when  assist- 
ance had  been  in  vain  aslced  flrom  Coreyra;  which 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Corinth,  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  conti- 
nually depressed  by  its  lllyrian  neighbours,  fre- 
quently recruited  by  new  settlers  from  Greece  i 
and  willingly  received  the  aid  of  the  Romans, 
when  the  lllyrian  princes  had  nearly  subdued  it. 
The  Romans  allowed  its  inhabitants  the  unin- 
terrupted enjoyment  of  their  civil  constitution, 
which  is  praised  by  Strabo,  and  the  town  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  trade,  as  well  as  a  respect- 
able school  of  Oreek  learning,  frequented  by 
young  Romans  of  the  higher  daMes.  lu  ruins 
still  retain  the  name  of  PolUna.  Strab.  7.—Diod. 
Sic.  18.— Herod.   9,  92. -Suet.    Aug.   10.— FeO. 

Patere.  2,  59. Another  In  Macedonia,  nordiof 

Chalcis.  now  PolUna.  It  Is  menti'wed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St  Paul  having  passed 
through  It  on  his  «/ay  fh>m  Pbilippi  to  Theaaal- 
onica.— .Another  in  Thrace,  on  the  coast  ofthe 
Bnxine,  called  afterwards  SoiopoUs,  now  Sise- 
hoU.  It  was  a  Milesian  colony.  It  was  eele- 
brared  for  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  M.  Craasus,  on  his  eonquer- 
ing  the  inhabitants.— ..inother  in  Bithynia,  on 
a  lake  which  receives  the  Rhyndacua,  now  Alm- 
tionte.——— Another  hi  Assyria,  on  the  Delaa, 
north-east  of  Artemita.  It  ir  now  Shakrahan. 
—•Another  in  Cyrenaica.  It  derived  all  its  im 
portanre  fh>m  the  Ptolemies,  who  made  it  a  city 
of  the  Pentapolls,  and  gave  tt  mang  immunities. 
In  the  lower  ages  it  was  called  Snsousa,  and 
hence  its  mMem  name  Mana  Stua,  or  SontA. 

Afolloni&dbs,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compelled 
to  lay  down  his  power  by  Timoleon. 

APOLLONIA8.  the  wife  of  Attains,  king  of 
Phrygia,  to  whom  she  bore  four  children. 

ApollonIdbs,  a  writer  of  Nlcaa.  ■  A  v^T- 
sician  of  Cos  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  who  be- 
came enamoured  of  Amytis,  the  monarch's  sis- 
ter, and  was  some  time  after  put  to  death  tor 
slighting  her  after  the  reeepckm  of  her  fovours. 

Apollomius,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
sent  fbr  by  Antoninus  Pios,  to  instruct  his  adopt- 
ed son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  refhsed  to  go  to  tiie  palace,  observing 
that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait  upon  his  pupil, 
but  the  pupil  upon  him.  The  emperor  hearing 
this,  said,  laughing,  "  It  was  then  easier  for 
Apollonius  to  come  flrom  Chalcis  to  Rome,  than 
ttom  Rome  to  the  palace.  "-^A  geometrician 
of  Perga  In  Pamphvlia,  who  lived  about  84S 
years  befbre  the  Christian  era.  After  studying 
at  Alexandria,  under  the  disciples  of  Euclid,  he 
composed  various  geometrical  works,  whldi  ob- 
tained him  the  name  of  the  Oreat  Geonutrieian. 
The  only  work  of  bis  which  remains  ia  a  treatiae 
on  conic  aeetions.  The  (our  flrat  books  of  this, 
which  were  all  that  were  known  In  Europe  till 
1638,  contain  the  properties  observed  previously 
to  his  time;  but  the  three  following  ones,  which 
were  brought  flrom  the  east  and  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  give  his  own  discoveries.  They  are 
principally  on  the  greatest  and  least  lines  which 
can  be  drawn  ftrom  any  point  to  the  curve  (rf  a 
conic  section.  They  show  wonderful  powers  to 
the  management  of  the  ancient  geometry,  an4 
though  it  might  be  Imagined  that  the  instnuneni 
was  scarcely  capable  of  such  results,  they  lead 
to  the  borders  of  the  modem  theories  of  evolnte 
curves  and  centres  of  osculation.    The  best  cdi* 
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ARA 


AWMTHII,  a  people  of  Tliraee,  betwe«n  tbe 
fiver  MeUs  and  the  Hebrua.  They  receivtKl 
Aeir  name  from  the  rirer  Aptinttatu,  which 
l»»ed  through  their  territory.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
^BenKl.6,34.  9.  119. 

AP81NU8.  an  Athenian  aophltt  in  the  third 
maxarf,  author  of  a  work  called  PritctpUtr  de 
MiRketoriea 

AFSOS,  a  rirer  of  Maerdonia,  falling  into  the 
Iboian  aea  between  Dyrrhaefaiiun  and  Apollonia. 
Now  Oeowta.     Lueon.  5,  46. 

APTfcBA,  an  inland  town  of  Crete,  weat  of 
Cydooia.  Ita  name  was  aappoa^  to  be  derived 
(hm  a  eootest  wa^ed  by  the  Sirena  and  Miuea 
in  ita  vicinity,  when  the  fomter  beinc  vanquiah- 
cdin  the  trial  of  muaieal  akill,  were  ao  over- 
eeme  with  grief;  that  their  winga  dropped  from 
their  abooldera.     Strab.  10 SUph.  de  Urb. 

Apdlbia.  Varilia,  a  fraad-daucbter  of 
Ansnatus,  eonricted  of  adolteiT  with  a  certain 
Manlini,  in  the  rei(n  of  Tiberiua.     TaeU.  Jnn. 

APPDI.BI.S  LBGBS,  propoaed  by  L.  Appo- 
Iciua  Satuminua,  A.  U.  C.  66^  tribune  of  the 
eoanMMUi  about  dividinf  the  public  landa  among 
tbe  veteran  aoldiera,  aettllng  colonlea,  puniahing 
erimea  axainat  the  atate,  fumiahing  corn  to  the 
poor  people  at  10-12tha  of  an  aa,  a  bushel  AureU 

net.  de  Fir.  lUusir.  13.—Cic.  pro  BaBt.  21 De 

OnL  2.  26  et  49.— Ad  Heretm.  U  l^^De  Leg. 

Apdlbics,  a  Platonic  philoaopher  of  the  bp- 
eood  century,  born  at  Bfadaura  in  Africa.  He 
itndied  at  Carthage,  Athena,  and  Rome,  where 
he  devoted  himaelf  ao  closely  to  atudy,  that  be 
acquired  Latin  without  the  aMistance  of  a  maa- 
ler.  He  waa  ao  expenaive  in  the  younger  part 
of  his  life,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  hia 
dotbea  to  provide  himaelf  necesaarirs.  His 
wants  were  however  aoun  removed  by  a  mar- 
nage  with  Pudentilla,  a  rich  widow,  who  po»- 
msed  neither  youth  nor  beauty.  Thia  connexion 
«as  eonaidered  aa  ao  extraordinary,  that  tbe 
pbikMopher  was  accuaed  by  some  of  her  rela- 
liona  of  uaiog  magic  to  iiain  her  affectiuna.  His 
a^logy,  which  ia  »tili  extant,  is  a  masterly  com- 
potitioo.  The  most  famous  of  his  worlts  extant 
is  tbe  Golden  Ams,  in  eleven  books,  an  allegori- 
eal  piece  replete  with  morality.  One  of  the  best 
cditiooa  of  Apuleiua.  is  that  published  ai  Ley- 
den,  in  3  vola.  4to.  in  17b6-lc>23.  The  flrat  vol- 
one,  containing  the  Metaworphoiet,  was  edited 
^  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.  Tbe  second  and 
ibird  volamea,  containing  the  remaining  works 

«f  Apnleius,  were  edited  chiefly  by  Boseha. 

iatarainua,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  the  time 
«f  Uareua,  frequently  mentioned  by  Ciceio. 

ApOlia,  now  la  PugUa^  a  country  of  Magna 
Omoia  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ttfemua,  on  the  eaat  and  aoutb  by  the  aea, 
and  on  the  weat  by  the  Bradanua  and  the  eastern 
liaaita  of  Samnium.  It  was  called  Japygia  by 
(be  Greeks,  but  thia  name  appears  to  have  been 
applied  in  a  confined  aenae.  Apulia  Proper  oom- 
Bschended  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  as 
■r  aa  the  river  Cerbalus;  then  followed  Daunia, 
reaching  aa  far  aouth  aa  mount  Vultur  and  Can- 
■a;  Peueetia,  extending  to  Egnatia,  and  the  up- 
per eourae  of  the  Bradanus^  and  Japygia,  in- 
dading  the  remainder  of  the  provipce.  Its  prin- 
cipal rivera  were  the  Frento,  Cerbalua.  Aufidus, 
and  Bradanua;  ita  chief  mountains  Oarganuaand 
Valtar.  Apulia  was  fkmed  for  ita  wool,  and  is 
iM  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Apulua,  an 


ancient  king  of  the  country.  Ita  inhabltanti 
were  probably  descended  from  the  (^i  an'J  11- 
lyrian  Ltbunii.  FUn.  a,  U.-  Ote.  de  Div.  1. 43, 
~-8trab.  6.—Meia,  JJ.  4.— Martial  in  Ap^)h.  155. 

APOSCIOAmds,  a  lake  of  Afriea.  All  bodiea. 
however  heavy,  were  Mid  to  swim  on  the  surfaee 
of  iU  waters.     Plin.  32,  St. 

AQDiB  AVaVHTJB  TARBBLLIC^  now  DaM 

a  town  of  modem  Oaaceoy,  famed  lor  ita  baths. 

Calidje  or  Soils,  a  town  of  Britain,  famous 

for  iu  waters,  now  Bath. Sextiss.  now  Ai*  in 

Provence,  a  town  at  the  east  of  the  Rhone, 
founded  by  C.  Sextius,  and  ilunous  for  iu  warm 
mineral  watera.  In  iu  neighbourhood.  Hariua 
defeated  the  Tcutones  and  Cimbrl  with  great 
alaughter. 

Aqoarids,  one  of  ihe  aigna  of  the  sodiae, 
rising  in  January,  and  aetung  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Oanj-mede  waa  changed  into 
this  sign.     yirg.  G.  3,  3(H. 

AquIla,  a  freedman  of  Maeenaa,  whose  as- 
sistance lie  emptoyeu  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
his  invention  of  writing  short-hand.     Dio.  ftft,  7. 

Pontius,  one  of  the  conspirators  againat  Ca»- 

aar.    Cic.  tidl.  11, 6. 

AQDiLAHlA,  a  place  of  AfHca.  Gees.  Betf. 
Cir.  z,  ti. 

AQUILKIA  or  AQDIX.BOIA,  a  town  founded  by 
a  Roman  colony,  aoroetimea  called,  from  iU 
grandeur,  Roma  teamda,  and  aituated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Tergestinus,  or  Gul/ 
of  Trieiie.  It  is  famous  lor  the  ubstingte  resist- 
ance which  it  made  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
by  whom,  however,  it  was  taken,  A.D.  4bt.  Tbe 
Romans  ouilt  it  chiefly  to  oppore  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  barbarians.  Tbe  Roman  em- 
perors enlarged  and  beautifled  it,  and  uiten  made 
it  their  residence;  but  iu  splendour  has  loog 
smce  vanished,  ^nd  iU  ruins  and  poverty 
mournfully  exhibit  a  laating  proof  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  empires  as  well  as  ol  m^n.  Ital.  8, 60A. 
—Martial.  Ep.  4.  '<i&.—Mela,  2,  4. 

Aquilius  Nigkb,  an  historian  mentioned  by 
Suelon.  in  Aug.  il. Marcus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul  who  had  the  government  of   Aaia  Minor. 

JuUin.  36,  4 Sabinus,  a  lawyer  of  Rome, 

sutnamed  the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  was  father 
to  Aquilia  Severa,  whom  Heliogabalus  married. 

Severus,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of 

Valentinian. 

AQ01L.L1A  and  AQDILIA.  a  patrician  family 
at  Rome,  supposed  to  have  received  their  name 
Irom  their  dark  colour,  ab  aquHo  colore. 

AqoIlo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  nonh-oortb- 
east  point  of  the  horison.  lu  name  is  derived, 
according  to  some,  trom  amdia,  on  account  of 
iu  keenness  and  velocity.     Virg.  G.  3, 196,  Si9. 

Aquilonia.  a  city  of  the  Uirpini  in  Italy. 
Lie.  10.  38. 

Aquimus,  a  poet  of  moderate  capacity,  dt. 
Tutc.  5. 

AQUINO M,  now  Aquino,  a  town  of  Latium, 
south-west  of  Venafrum.  It  was  the  birth-plaoe 
of  Juvenal,  aa  that  poet  himself  informs  us. 
Strab.  5 SiL  ItaL  8.  404— Jue.  3.  819. 

AQOITANIA.  a  country  of  Oaul,  betHcea  the 
Ligeris,  or  Loire,  and  Pyrenees.  It  was  subdi* 
vided  into  Aquitania  Prima,  Aquitania  Secunda, 
and  Novempopulana.  The  opulence  and  es> 
tensive  commerce  ol  the  Aquitani  made  thcai 
corrupt  and  eflTeroinate,  and  rendered  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Roman  armies.  Ptte.  4.  !?,.» 
Strab.  4. 

a  constellation,   consisting  of  seven 
O  i 
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8.  9.-Sigom.  de  Rep.  Athen.  4.  8.-8eAoUu(. 
Anttoph FtuL  8ympo$.  1. — ^iclun.—Demotth. 

AVLCttihVS  TrdricS;  a  (menl  of  Dionysius 
the  pider.     Diod.  14. 

ARCHtTAS,  a   musidan   of   Mltylrne,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.      Diog. A 

Pythagorean  philosopher,  the  ton  of  Hestiseut  of 
Tareatutn,  and  the  friend  and  eontempurary  of 
Plato.  He  flouriahed  about  400  B.C.  So  high 
was  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  valour,  that, 
contrary  tu  an  express  law,  which  required  that 
no  person  should  hold  the  command  of  the  army 
more  than  once,  he  was  chosen  general  seven 
times.  He  discovered  the  method  of  finding  two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines, 
and  the  duplication  of  the  cube  by  means  of  the 
conic  sections.  He  eonstrueted  several  hydraulic 
machines,  a  winged  automaton  of  wood,  ttc. 
Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  tu  him 
for  the  ten  categories,  and  for  many  of  bis  ethical 
principles.  Horace  eelebrates  him  as  an  emi- 
nent geographer  and  astronomer,  and  records, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  his  sad  fate,  in  being 
drowned  on  the  coast  of  Apulia.  Horat.  Od.  1, 
28 — Diog.  in  nt.—Cie.  de  OraL  3,  34.— Fin.  2, 
14  et  S,  2».-  ruse.  5,  22. 

ArcIt^nbns.  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo, 
flrom  his  bearing  a  bow,  with  which,  as  soon  as 
bom,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  P)thon.  Virg. 
JSn.  3,  75. 

ArctInds,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
to  Homfr.     Dionyt  HaL  1. 

ARCTOPHf  LAX,  a  sur  near  the  great  bear, 
called  also  Bootes      Cic  de  Nat.  D.  2,  42. 

Arctos,  a  mountain  near  Propontis,  inhabit- 
ed by  giants  and  monsters.— —Two  celestial 
constellations  near  the  north  pole,  commonly 
called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  supposed  to  be 
Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made  eonstel- 
laUons.  Firg.  O.  l,^Jratui.-Ovid.  Ftut.  8. 
107. 

ARCT0RU8,  a  Star  near  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally 
supposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  Herat.  Od. 
3,  1.  The  name  is  derived  Arom  tu  situation, 
ftpvTof  tirstu,  o«f«l  Cauda.  It  rises  now  about  the 
ben  inning  of  October,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  ro«e 
m  bis  age  on  the  12th,  or,  aoeording  to  Coltunel- 
la.  on  the  5th  of  September. 

ArdAlds,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  aald  so  have  been 
the  first  wbo  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave  it  to 
the  Muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been  called 
ArdaUden  and  Ardaiiotidet.     Pout.  2,  31. 

ARDANIA,  a  country  of  Egypt.     Strab. 

ArdaxAnus,  a  small  river  of  lllyrieum. 
Polyh. 

ARDfiA.  formerly  Ardua.  a  town  of  Latium, 
near  the  coast,  south-east  of  Lavinium,  built  by 
Danae,  or.  according  to  some,  by  a  son  of  Ulys- 
■es  and  Circe.     It  was  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli. 
ome  soldier*  set  it  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants 
ubiiely    reported,  that    their   city  bad  been 
changed  into  a  bird,  called  by  the  iJatins  Ardea. 
It  was  rebuilt,  and  it  became  a  rich  and  magni- 
ficent city,  whose  enmity  to  Rome  rendered  it 
famous.  Tarquin  the  proud  was  pressing  it  with 
a  siege,  when   his  son  ravished  Lueretia.     lu 
site  answers  to  a  miserable  place  bearing  the 
name  Ardia.    C.  Nep.  in  AtHt.  H.—Liv.  1,  57. 
8,  71.  4,  9.  Sic—Virg.  Mn.  7.  412.— Ortfd.  MH. 
/ab.  1,  513.— Strab.  b. 

ARD8RICCA,  a  small  town  on  the  Euphrates, 
north  of  Babylon. 


AROi  Jil,  a  town  of  Dalnutia,  in  IllyHcim, 
whose  capital  was  called  Ardia.    Strab.  7. 

ARDISCUS,  a  river  of  Thrace,  fkliing  into  tli* 
Hebnis  at  Adrianopolis.     Now  the  Arda. 

ARDONBA,  a  town  of  Apulia.     Uv.  24,  20. 

ARDUA,  an  ancient  name  of  Ardea.  Ftrg, 
/Bn.  7,  411. 

Aroubnna,  the  largest  forest  of  Gaul,  ex- 
tending fVom  the  Rhenus,  through  the  country 
of  the  Treveri.  to  the  territory  o(  the  Remi  and 
Nervii.  Large  remains  of  it  are  yet  standing, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  is  on  the  fWmtiers  of 
France  and  the  Nethertandt^  retains  still  the 
nmme  Foresl  of  Ardennet.  Tacit  Ann.  8,42.— 
Ctg$.  Bell.  OaU.  6.  2U. 

Arduinb,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among  the 
Oauls.  She  was  represented  with  the  same  at- 
tributes as  the  Diana  of  Rome,  and  probably 
received  her  name  fW>m  the  forest  Arduenna. 
Getner.  nes. — Entd.  Ling.  Lat. 

ARDTBIfSBg,  a  nation  near  the  Rhone.  Polyb. 
3. 

Ardtr,  a  son  of  Oyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
agahist  Miletus.    Herod.  1, 15. 

Arba,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  tram  a  temple  ' 
she  had  on  Mars'  hill  (Spnt),  erected  by  Orestes,, 
after  be  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areopagltes 
Pau$.  1,  28 

ArracToa,  a  nation  of  Numidia.  Polyb. 

Arbas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks  against 
.Stolia.    JutHn   24,  1. 

ARBO^Nl^.  the  mother  of  Moptos  by  Ampys. 
Orj^.  in  Argon. 

ARBlTHOus,  a  king  of  Ame  in  Peloponnesus, 
father,  by  Philomedusa,  of  Menestlus,  who  perisb- 
eri  at  the  Trojan  war  by  the  hand  of  Paria 
Homer.  11.  7,  9. Another  warrior,  the  attend- 
ant of  Rigmus,  son  of  Pires  of  Thrace,  who  as- 
sisted Priam  against  the  Greeks.    Id.  20,  48A. 

ArblAtom,  or  ARBLAS,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Naibonensis,  situated  on  the  Rhodanua.  It  wa» 
a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Romans,  and 
so  greatly  ornamented,  as  to  have  been  ealled 
Galhda  Roma.  It  was  hither  that  the  emperor 
Honorius  transferred  the  seat  of  the  prctorian' 
prsBfecture  of  Gaul,  when  Augusta  Treverorum, 
sacked  by  the  barbarians,  was  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  this  distinction.  It  is  now  Arlei.  ntn. 
10,  ^— Strab,  4 — Afelo,  8,  5,^Au$on.  in  Vrt. 
8,2. 

ARBL.LIIT8,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesnes 
in  the  form  of  his  mistresses.  PKn.  35.  10.<— 
A  miser  in  Horace. 

ArbmorIca,  a  part  of  Gaul,  at  the  north  of 
the  Loire,  now  called  Brittany.     PKn.  4. 

ARENA  ana  ARBNB,  a  city  of  Messenia,  in 
Peloponnesus.     Homer.  B.  2. 

ARBNACDM.  a  ibrtified  place  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Batavi,  not  Ear  fktm 
where  the  river  separates  to  form  the  Vahalia. 
It  is  now  jbnheim.     TadL  Hitt  5,  SO. 

ArropaoItjb,  the  judge*  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near  Athens,, 
whose  name  is  derived  trom  'Ap«Mt  w^ytt  the 
hill  of  Mars,  because  Mars  was  the  first  who  was 
tried  there,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrfaothius, 
whii  had  offered  violence  to  his  daughter  Al- 
cippe.  Some  say  that  the  place  received  the 
name  of  Areopagus,  because  the  Amasons  pitch- 
ed their  camp  there,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
ibeir  progenitor  Mars,  when  they  besieged 
Athens;  and  others  maintain,  that  the  name  was 
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ABBlUlOll,  «  Roman  colooy  iu  BtniriA.  tbxL 
5,  128. 

AK£TU«,  a  soa  of  Nrator  and  Anaxibia.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  3,  413. A  Trojan  agatntt  the  Greeks. 

He  was  killed  by  Autoniedon.  Homer.  B.  17, 
494.— —A  famous  warrior,  whose  only  weapon 
was  an  iron  club.  He  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Lyeurgus,  kine  of  Arcadia     Patu.  8,  11. 

Arrus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the  suc- 
ceuion  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrotatus,  who 
had  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  He  assist- 
ed Athens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it.  and  died 

at  Corinth.    Pous.  3,  6.—Ptut. A  king  of 

Sparta,  who  succeeded  lus  father  Acrotatus  il., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leonidas,  son  of 
Cleonymus.— —A  philosopher  of  AlezanJria,  in- 
timate with  Augustus.  SiMion.^— A  poet  of 
I<aeonia.>— -An  orator  mentioned  by  QmtUiL 

Arojbds  and  ARo£US.  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
^Jyrene.  Jtutin,  13,  7.— —A  son  of  Perdioeas, 
who  succet^ed  his  ikther  in  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Jtutin.  7,  i.—-~A  mountain  of  Cappa- 
doeia,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  so  high, 
that  fh>m  its  summit,  according  to  the  ancients, 
both  the  Mediterranean  and  Buxine  neas  were 
visible.  It  is  now  called  Brdiiak,  and  at  iu  foot 
stood  Maaaea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia, 
called  by  Tiberius,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  Cas- 
sarea  ad  Argasum,  a  name  which  it  has  preserv- 
ed to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Kiuaria. A 

son  of  PttMemy,  killed  by  his  brother.  Attu.  1. 
—A  son  of  Liejrmnius.    JpoUod.  % 

AsoJLlus,  a  Ung  of  Sparta,  son  of  Amyelas. 
Paus.i,  1. 

AROATHdNA.  a  huntress  of  Cioa  in  Bithynia, 
whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  She  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  going  to  the  field,  but  the  love  of  fame  pre- 
vailed over  his  fondness  for  Argathona;  who, 
when  she  heard  of  his  deatli,  died  in  despair. 
JParthen.  Erotic  86. 

AROATH0NID8,  A  king  oT  Tartessus,  near 
CadiMi  who  reigned  eighty  years,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  lived  120:  according  to  Anaereoo, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  laO;  and  300.  according  to 
SUius  Italiena.    Hm.  7,  48.— /Krf.  3,  396. 

Arob.  a  beautiftil  huntress,  changed  into  a 

stag  by  Apollo.    Hygin.fitb.  805. One  nf  the 

Cyclops.    Hetiod. A  daughter  of  Thespius, 

by  whom  Hercules  had  two  sons.  ApoUod.  2,  33. 
—A  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juna 
Apotlod.1, 

Aroka,  a  place  at  Rome  where  certain  Ar- 
gives  were  buried,  and  where  also  some  sac/ed 
eeremonies  were  obcerved  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
Uv.  1.  21.— Orici.  Pad  8,  791^  F«rr«  de  L.  L. 

4,  a 

ArgjbAthji.  a  village  of  Areaduu  Pam.  8, 
S8. 

Arobnnvm,  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  near  Ha- 

kmessus. Als(>  a  promootury  of  Sicily,  on  the 

•astern  side,  now  Cape  St.  Alestio. 

AROBNTARiDS,  a  mountain  of  Btruria,  now 
Argentaro. 

Arobntinos.  an  imaginary  deity  at  Rome, 
called  ttie  S3n  of  the  goddess  Peeunia,  and  in- 
voked by  those  who  wer^  engaged  in  eommer^ 
•ial  affairs.    Augua.deCiv.  D.  4.  il. 

ARGBNTORATUM,  now  Strotbourg,  an  ancient 
town  ofOaul,  near  which  Julian  deffated  the 
Alemanni. 

Arobs,  a  son  of  CobIus  and  Terra,  who 
bad  only  on*  ej*  In  hit  forehead.  ApoUod, 
1«  J. 


ABOB8TR&TUS,  a  king  of  Laeedsmoo,  wbr 
reigned  35  years. 

AroBus,  a  Sim  of  Perdlecas,  king  of  Hacv 
donia,  who  obtained  the  kingdom  when  AmyntA* 
was  deposed  by  the  lUyrians.    Justin.  7,  2 

ARO  I,  (plur.  mosc.).  Fid-  Argoa. 

Aroia,  dauglitrr  of  Adrastus,  married  Poly- 
niees,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness. When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  sheburird 
his  body  in  the  nixht.  against  the  positive  orders 
of  Creun.  for  which  pious  action  she  was  punish 
ed  with  death.  Tbes«>u«  revenged  her  death  by 
killing    Cretm.      Hygin.  Jab.  60  et  It.— Stat. 

Theb    12.     {^Vid.   Antigooe,  and  Creon  ) A 

country  of  Peloponnesus,  called  also  Argulis,  of 

which  Argos  was  the  capital. One  of  the 

Oeeanides.    Hygin.  prmf. The  wife  of  Ida- 

chus,  and  mother  of  lo.    U.Jab.  146.— The 
mother  of  Anros,  by  Polybus.    id.  /oft.  145.- 
A  daughter  of  Autesion,  who  married  Aristode- 
mus,  by  whom  she  liad  two  sons,  Burysthenea, 
and  Proeles.    ApoUod.  2.— Anu.  4,  8. 

ARO  IAS,  a  man  who  founded  Chaleedon, 
A.U.C.  148. 

AroilBtom,  a  place  at  Rome,  near  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  where  the  tradesmen  generally 
kept  their  shops.  The  name  is  said  by  some  to 
tiave  been  derived  firom  Argua,  a  friend  of  Bvan- 
der,  who  was  slain  here,  but  others  deduce  it 
fh>m  the  abundance  of  argiUa,  or  clav,  found  ia 
the  vicinity.  Virg.  .Xn.  8,  S^.-'Martiat.  Bp. 
1,  4. 

AROILIDS.  a  youth  beloved  and  protected  by 
Pausanias.  He  revealed  his  roaster's  enrre* 
spondence  with  the  Persian  king,  to  the  ephori  ; 
and  thus  was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  and  death. 
C.  Nep.  in  Patu. 

Aroillus,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  near  the 
Nile. 

ARGlLOS,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  built  by  a  colooy  of  Andrians.  JTmqfd.  4, 
103.— Hermf.  7,  115. 

AROinOsjb,  three  small  islands  south-east  of 
Lesbos,  lying  o&  the  promontory  of  Cana,  or 
Coloni.  They  were  rendered  famous  for  the 
great  naval  victory  gained  near  them  by  the 
Athenians  over  the  Laeedssmoolans,  B.  C  406. 
Strab.  13. 

ArgiOpb,  a  nymph  of  mount  Parnassus,  se- 
duced by  the  musician  Philammnn,  the  son  of 
Apollo;  by  whom  she  had  Thamyria.  Pout,  4» 
83. 

ARQIPRONTBI,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  he  kilted  the  hundred-eyed  Argtu  by  or- 
der of  Jupiter. 

AROlPPAil,  or  ARIMPHJBI,  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia,  bom  bald,  and  with  flat  nosea.  They 
lived  on  the  ftruits  of  treea,  particularly  on  that 
of  the  tree  called  Pootieus,  fhxn  which,  when 
ripe,  they  obtained  a  black  Juice  called  Atehy, 
wnich  they  mixed  with  milk.  Of  the  thick  dregs 
they  made  cakes.  The  Argippisi  settled  all  dis- 
putes between  their  neighbours,  and  whoever 
took  refbge  among  (hem  was  sure  of  protectiosi. 
Herod.  4,  23. 

Aroiva,  a  surname  of  Juno  worshipped  at 
Argoa.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta,  conse- 
ecated  to  her  by  Burydlee,  daughter  of  Lmeedm- 
mon.     PauM.  4,  13.  —  Ftr^g.  Jin.  3.  547. 

AROlvi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Argoa 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  Tlie  word  is  in« 
discriminately  applied  by  ttie  poela  to  all  the 
lohabiunta  of  Greece. 

Aroius,  a  steward  nf  GalbA  who  ptivately 
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[  the  body  of  bis  nuwtar  In  hit  gardou. 
TaeO.  aUU  I.  49. 

Aaoo.  the  name  of  tlie  famooa  ship  wliieb 
carried  Jason  and  his  54  eompaniom  to  Colchis, 
when  they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleeee. 
Hie  derivation  of  the  word  Atfo  bias  been  ofien 
dispoted.  Some  derive  it  firom  Argos,  the  per- 
son who  first  proposed  the  expeditiuu,  and  who 
built  the  abip.  Otliers  maintain  ihat  it  was  built 
St  Aifos,  wlienoe  itt  name.  Cicero,  Tuac  1,  20, 
calls  it  Aryo,  because  it  carried  Grecians,  com- 
monly called  Argives.  Diod.  4,  derives  the  word 
firom  a^yat*  which  signifies  $w^L  Ptolemy  says, 
bat  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the  ship,  and 
called  it  Aifo,  after  a  sonof  Jason,  whoborethe 
ssme  name.  Tb»  ship  Aryu  had  Qftjr  oars.  Ac- 
cording to  many  authors,  she  had  a  beam  on  her 
pcow,  eat  in  the  forest  of  Dodona  by  Minerva, 
which,  as  it  had  the  power  of  giving  oracles  to 
the  argonauts,  warned  them  that  they  never 
sboold  readi  their  country,  till  Jaacm  had  been 
poriOed  of  tlie  mnrder  of  Absyrtui.  This  ship 
was  the  first  that  ever  sailed  on  the  Ma,  as  some 
report.  A  fler  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason 
wdercd  her  to  be  drawn  aground  at  the  isthmu-i 
•f  Corintli.  and  eonsecrated  to  the  god  of  the 
sea.  Tlie  poets  have  made  her  a  constelUtion  in 
heaven.  Jason  was  killed  by  a  beam  which  fell 
fkom  tlw  top,  as  he  slept  on  the  ground  near  it- 
J^ftn.  fab.  14.  A.  P.  2, 87 — CahU.  de  Nupt.  Pel. 
M  fhO.—Fal.  Place  1,  93.  ftc.~Ah<mir.yb6.  4  & 
—Seneca  in  Medea*— ApoUon.  Argon.— ApoUod. 
L-Oie.  de  Nat.  D — PUn.  7,  b^.—Mana.  i. 

ABOOi.Icua  SINUS*  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golia,  now  the  Gulfoi  NapM. 

AsodLis  and  ABOIA,  a  country  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sarunie  gulf, 
en  tbe  north  by  Corinthia,  on  the  west  by  Arca- 
dia, and  on  the  south  by  L.aconia.  Its  original 
iahsbiunts  were  Pelasgi.  who,  on  the  arrival  of 
an  Kgyptian  colony  under  Danaus,  changed  their 
aame  to  Danai,  and  alterwards  to  Argivi  and 
Argoliei.  Argolis  at  first  acknowledged  tlie  au- 
Ihotity  of  one  sovereign;  but  after  the  lapse  of 
two  generations,  it  whs  divided  into  the  small 
kingdoms  of  Argos  MyceutB.  and  Tiryns,  which 
vete  all  finally  re-united  in  the  person  of  A- 
tiros,  son  of  Pelops.  This  hero  acquired  the 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  Peloponnesus, 
which  ample  territory  he  transmitted  to  his  son 
Agamemmm.  who  is  called  by  Homer  the  king 
of  many  islands  and  of  all  Argos.  The  govern- 
lent,  however,  afterwards  assumed  a  republi- 
CMlbrm.  The  Argives  were  engaged  in  fre- 
tpient  hostilities  with  the  Spartans,  sometimes 
about  tbe  possession  of  the  small  district  Cy- 
■nria,  ami  at  ottiers  from  a  constant  jealousy  of 
their  wily  neighbours,  and  a  determination  to 
oppooe  their  attempts  at  aggrandisement  They 
Joiiicd  the  Aetuoan  league,  and  continued  to  form 
a  part  of  this  confederacy  till  its  final  diasoluttoo 
by  tbe  Romans.  BtiHp.  AreM.  Frag.  S.  Oreet, 
UL—Hom.  iZ.  2,  108. 

Akooh,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
«bo  reigned  in  Lydia  505  years  before  Oyges. 
Bend,  1,  7« 

ABOOHAlTTiB.  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
hsfnes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  ttie  ship 
Ano  to  Ccdehis,  about  79  years  bcftwe  the  taking 
af  Thiy.  or  IMS  B.C.  The  causes  of  this  espe- 
>  ansa  from  the  fbllowing  circumstance  i— 
kloff  of  Thebes,  had  married  Ino.  the 
■  of  Cadmns,  whom  he  divorced  tomarry 
■sphrta,  bjrwitamhthad  twoobildfcn.  Pbrvtus 


and  Helle.    As  Nephele  was  subjeet  to  aertahi 
fits  of  madness.  Athamas  repudiated  her,  and 
took  a  seeood  time  Ino,  by  whom  he  had  soon 
after  two  sons,  Learehus  and  If  elteerta.    As  die 
children  of  Nephele  were  to  succeed  to  their  fa- 
ther by  right  ot  birth.  Inn  conceived  an  immorial 
liatred  against  them,  and  she  caused  the  city  of 
Thebes  to  b«  visited  by  a  pestilence,  by  poison- 
ing all  the  grain  which  bad  been  sown  in  tbe 
earth.    Upon  this  the  oracle  was  consulted)  and 
as  it  had  been  corrupted  by  means  of  Ino,  the 
answer  was,  that  Nephele's  children  should  be 
immolated  to  the  gods.     Phryxus  was  apprised 
of  this,  and  he  immediately  embarked  with  his 
sister  Helle,  and  fied  to  the  court  of  .fietes,  ktag 
of  Colchis,  one  of  his  near  relations.    In  the 
voyage  Helle  died,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at 
Colcbis,  and  was  reoeived  with  kindness  by  the 
king.    The  poets  have  embellished  the  flight  of 
Phryxus,  by  supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled 
through  the  air  un  a  ram  which  had  a  golden 
fleece  and  wings,  and  was  endowed  with  the  fla- 
euitips  of  speech.    This  ram,  as  they  say.  was 
the  offspring  of  Neptune's  amours,   under  the 
form  of  a  ram,  with  the  nymph  Theopbane.    As 
they  were  going  to  be  saeriliced,  the  ram  took 
them  on  his  back,  and  instantly  disappeared  in 
the  air.     On  their  way  Helle  was  giddy,  and  fell 
into  that  part  of  tbe  sea  which  from  her  was 
called  the  Helle«pont.    When  Phryxus  came  to 
Colchis,  he  saeriUced  tbe  ram  to  Jupiter,  or, 
according  tn  others,  to  Mars,  to  whom  he  alsode- 
dieated  tbe  golden  fleece    He  soon  after  married 
Chalciope  tbe  daughter  of  iBetes;  but  his  fkther- 
in-law  envied  bim  the  possession  of  the  golden 
fleeee,  and  therefore  to  obtain  it  he  murdered  him. 
Some  time  alter  this  event,  when  Jason  the  son 
of  Mion,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown 
which  he  usurped,  (Fid.  Pelias,  Jason,  ^son,) 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  common  rela- 
tion Phryxus,  whom  iEeies  had  basely  murdered 
in  Colchis.  Jason,  who  was  in  tbe  vigour  of  youth, 
and  of  an  ambitious  soul,  readily  undertook  the 
hasardous  enterprise,  and  was  joined  by  the 
most  illustrious  young  men  of  Greece.    They 
sailed  with   favourable  winds,  firom  ApheCsa^  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus,  in  the  lihip 
Argo.  They  reached  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 
of  men  fhmi  the  Lemnian  women,  who  had 
murdered  their  husbands.     (Fid.   Hypsipyle.) 
After  they  had  left  Lemnoa,  they  visitMi  Samo> 
thraee,  where  thi>y  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  thence  paHsed  to  Troas  and  to  Cysicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  lavuurable  reception  trom 
Cysicus,  tbe  king  of  the  country.  The  night  alter 
their  departure,  tlH>y  were  driven  back  by  a 
storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cysicum,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supposing  them  to  be  their  enemies, 
tbe  Felasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.     In  this 
nocturnal  engagement  tbe  slaughter  was  great, 
and  Cysicus  wns  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason, 
who,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  manner, 
and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
to  whom  be  built  a  temple  on  mount  Dindymus. 
From  Cysicum  they  visited  Bebryeia,  otherwise 
called  Bithynia,   where   Pollux   accepted    the 
challenge  of  Amyeos,  king  of  the  eountry,  in  the 
combat  of  the  oestus,  and  slew  him.    "niey  were 
driven  firom  Bebryeia  by  a  stoim,  to  Salmydesaa, 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  delivered 
Phineos,  king  of  the  plaiae,  from  the  pMsaeuttoo 
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praaerrei  the  name  of  Arpl.  Firg.  Mn.  11. 
M6 

Aria,  a  pro^inee  of  AriMia,  tonchinir  to  the 
east  upon  the  Paropamisada,  to  the  north  upon 
Hanciana.  to  the  west  upon  Parthia,  and  to  the 
south  upon  Drangiana.  It  derired  its  name  from 
it*  chief  tribe  the  Arii.  It  was  mueh  famed  for 
tta  exeellent  wine.  Mela  1,  &  2.  7. The  he- 
roic wife  of  Caeinna  Patus,  of  Padua,  a  Roman 
senator,  who,  being  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  ordered  to 
destroy  himself.  Perceiving  him  hesitate,  she 
plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast,  and  presented 
It  to  her  husband  with  these  words:  '*  PeBte,  non 
dokt"—Pmtn»,  it  is  not  palnfhl.    PUn.  7. 

Ariadnb,  daughter  of  Minoa  II.,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
who  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  deroured 
by  the  Minotaur,  and  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread, 
by  which  he  extricated  himself  from  the  diflSeult 
windings  of  his  conflnement.  After  he  had 
conquered  the  Minotaur,  he  carried  her  away 
according  to  thq  promise  he  had  made,  and 
married  herj  but(wben  be  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Naxos  be  forsoc^  her,  though  she  was  already 
pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  the  most  en- 
dearing tenderness.  Ariadne  was  so  disconsolate 
upon  being  abandoned  by  Theseus,  that  she  hung 
herself,  aeeordiiig  to  some ;  but  Plutarch  says 
that  she  lived  many  years  after,  and  bad  some 
children  by  Onarus  the  priest  of  Bacchus.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers.  Bacchus  loved  her  after 
Theseus  had  forsaken  her,  and  he  gave  her  a 
crown  of  seven  stars,  which,  after  her  death  was 
made  a  constellation.  The  Argives  showed 
Ariadne 's  tomb,  and  when  one  of  their  temples 
was  repaired,  her  ashes  were  said  to  have  been 
found  in  an  earthen  urn.  Homer,  Odyu.  1 1.  320, 
says  that  Diana  detained  Ariadne  at  Naxos. 
Ptui.  in  'Hm.—Ovid.  Met.  8.  fab.  i  HerokL  10. 
De  AH.  Am.  2.  PoMt.  3.  46i.— CoftiU.  ds  Nupt. 
Pel  et  TheL  Bp.  61.— Hygin,  /ab.  14,  43,  27U.— 
ApoUod  3,  1. 

ARIiKUS,  an  oflleer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  alter  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Ounaxa. 
He  made  peace  with  Artaxerxes.     Xenoph 

Ariamnrs.  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  III- 

AriAna,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Oedrosia.  on  the  east  by  India,  on  the 
north  by  Bactriana  and  Seythia,  and  on  the  west 
by  Parthia  and  Carmania.  It  was  divided  into 
•ve  principal  provinces,  namely,  Drangiana, 
Araehosia,  the  Paropamisada.  Aria,  and  Mar- 
.^iana.  It  derived  its  name  firom  Aria,  the  most 
fertile  of  its  districts.  It  corresponded  with  the 
~estem  part  of  the  modem  C^tuL 

ARIANTA8.  a  king  of  Seythia,  who,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Scythians,  or- 
dered each  of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
present  him  with  the  point  of  an  arrow.  The 
heap  thus  collected  was  left  as  a  monument  of 
the  transaction,    ilerocf.  4.  81. 

ARIARA.THB8,  a  kii^:  of  Cappadocia,  wLo 
joined  Darius  Ocfaus  in  his  expedition  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  much  glory. His 

nephew,  the  2d  of  that  name,  defended  his  king- 
dom against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alexander, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  321  B.C. His  son  Ariar- 
athes III.  escaped  the  massacre  which  attended 
his  father  and  his  followers  <  and  after  the  death 
•f  Perdleeas,  he  reeov«ured  Cappadocia,  by  con- 


quering Amyntas  the  Macedonian  gettetvl.  fle 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariaranes.—— Ariara- 
thes IV.  suoeeeded  his  fkther  Ariarones.  and 
married  Stratooice.  daughter  of  AntioehusTheos 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-«ight  years,  B.C. 
220,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariarathes  V  , 
a  prince  who  married  Antioehia,  the  daughter  of 
king  Antioehns,  whom  he  assisted  against  the 
Romans.  Antioehns  being  defeated,  Ariarathes 
saved  his  kingdom  fhim  invasion  by  paying  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money  remittied  at  the 
instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamus.^— His  son, 
the  6th  of  that  name,  called  PhOopater,  Arom  hia 
piety,  succeeded  him  166  B.  C.  An  alliance  wHh 
the  Romans  sliielded  him  against  the  fUse  elaima 
that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of  the  fkvoar- 
ites  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria.  He  was  main- 
tained on  his  throne  by  Attains,  and  assisted  his 
friends  of  Rome  against  Aristonieus  the  tisurper 
of  Pefgamus;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  war  B.C. 
130,  leaving  six  children,  Ave  of  whom  were 
murdered  by  his  surviving  wife  Laodice.— — . 
The  only  one  who  escaped,  Ariarathes  VI L, 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon  after  married 
Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates  Bnpator,  bj 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was  murdered  by 
an  illegitimate  brotlier,  upon  which  his  widow 
Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Nieomedes 
king  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates  made  war  against 
the  new  Idng,  and  raised  his  nephew  to  the 
throne.-^The  young  king,  who  was  the  8th  of 
the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made  war  against  the 
tyrannical  Mithridates,  by  whom  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  presence  of  both  armies,  and  the 
murderer's  son,  a  child  eight  years  old,  was 
placed  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  Cappado- 
cians  revolted,  and  made  the  late  monarch's 
brother,  Ariarathes  IX..  king  ;  but  Mithridates 
expelled  him.  and  restored  his  own  son.  The 
exiled  prinee  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Nieo- 
medes of  Bithynia,  dreading  the  power  of  the 
tyrant.  Interested  the  Romans  in  the  aflkirs  of 
Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to  make  the 
country  fkve;  but  the  Cappadocians  demanded  a 
kmg.  and  received  Ariobananes,  B.C.  91.  On 
the  death  of  Ariobarsanes,  his  brothel*  ascended 
the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Ariarathes  X.; 
but  his  title  was  disputed  by  Sisenna,  the  eldest 
son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Archelaus  priest  of  Comana. 
M.  Antony,  who  was  umpire*  between  the  eon- 
tending  parties,  decided  in  ikvour  of  Sisenna; 
but  Ariarathes  recovered  It  for  a  while,  though 
he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  yield  in  ftvour  of 
Archelaus,  the  second  son  of  Olaphyra.  B.C 
36.     Diod.  \8.-~Justin.  13  et  29.— Stroft.  IS. 

ARIBBACS.  a  general  mentioned  by  Potyttn 
7.29. 

ARfciA,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  king 
JRgeuB,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  be  had 
been  raised  fhim  the  dead  by  JBseulapius.  He 
built  a  city  in  Italy,  which  he  called  by  her 
name.     He  bad  a  son  by  her  called   Virbius. 

Ovid.  Met.  15.  5i4.— Firg.  JEn.  7.  762.  &e. A 

very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  now  Jttccta.  built  by 
Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  after  he  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead  by  iBsculapius,  and  trans- 
ported into  luly  by  Diana.  In  a  grove  in  tl»e 
neighbourhood  of  Arieia,  nieseus  built  a  temple 
to  Diana,  where  he  established  the  same  rites  as 
were  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  Tanria. 
The  priest  of  this  temple,  called  Rex,  was  al- 
ways a  ftigitive,  and  the  murderer  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  went  always  armed  with  a  dagger,  to 
prevent  whatever  attempts  might  be  maae  npoa 
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Ut  life  by  «ne  who  wished  to  be  his  successor. 
Hie  Arieian  Ibrest,  frequently  called  nemoretuii 
«r  nemoraUt  cylro,  was  rery  celebrated,  and  no 
hotses  would  ever  enter  it.  because  Hippnlytus 
had  bMO  killed  bv  them.  Eieeria,  the  favourite 
Bympb,  and  invisible  protectress  of  Nutna,  gen- 
erally resided  in  this  ftunuus  grove,  which  was 
sitnatad  on  the  Appian  way,  beyond  mount  Al- 
banos.  Ovid.  Mel.  lb.  Fast.  3.  863.— Lucaa.  6, 
U^Virt.JBn,  7,  761.  &e. 

AricIna,  a  samame  of  Diana,  from  her  tem- 
ptenear  Arieia.  iVid.  Aricia.)- — The  mother 
or  Oetavios.    CKc  FhH.  3,  6. 

Audaus,  a  companion  of  Cynu  the  younger. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend*  he  reconciled  him- 
self to  Artascerses,  by  betraying  to  him  the  sur- 
viving Greeks  in  their  return.    Dtod. An  il- 

kgitimatie  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Alesander,  was  made  king  of  Macedonia,  till 
Bosaoe,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alexander, 
broogbt  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male  sncees- 
Bar.  AridsBOS  had  not  the  firee  eqjoymcnt  of  his 
■wsest  and  therefore  Perdieeas.  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals,  declared  himaelf  his  protector, 
sad  even  married  his  sister  to  strengthen  their 
eomtexioo  He  wai  seven  yean  in  poisestion  of 
dw  soverelf  power,  and  wai  put  to  deatii  with 
Ms  wifb  Eorydiee,  trjr  Olympias.  JwtHn.  9.  8.— 
OisdL 

Axifims.  daughter  of  Alyattes,  married  As* 
ll^cs  king  of  Media.    HenidL  1.  74. 

AKlBTis  Fbons,  or,  in  Greek,  Criu-metopon, 
a  promontory  in  the  Chersonesns  Taurica,  oppo- 
site to  Carambis  In  Paphlagonia. 

ARlOAtOM ,  a  town  of  India,  which  Alexander 
toond  burnt,  and  without  inhabitants.    Anion 
4. 

ARti,  a  savage  people  of  India— —of  Arabia. 
Am.  6.— of  Seythia.  Herod.— —ot  Germany. 
Tacit. 

ArTm A,  a  place  of  Cilida  or  Syria,  where  Ty- 
pbonis  was  overwhelmed  under  the  ground. 
Boater.  H.  S. 

ARIMANIO*.  a  god  of  Persia  and  Media,  who 
presided  over  the  evils  and  disorders  of  human 
life.  In  the  same  maimer  as  Oromagdes,  another 
divinity,  pr«rided  over  the  moral  and  physical 
order  of  things.  Zoroad.  in  Ptut.  de  Jnd.  et 
Otir 

Arimaspi.  a  people  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try which  Imrdered  upon  Arimaspias,  a  river  of' 
Seydiia.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  Scythian 
wcirda,  crtaia,  one,  and  ipoUf  an  eye,  from  their 
having  been  said  to  liave  only  one  eye.  The  t:^ 
pellatlon  of  one-eyed  was  probably  given  ttwa 
tlie  dreumstanee  of  their  being  expert  archers. 
They  are  said  to  have  waged  a  continual  contest 
with  tfie  griflbis,  monstrous  animals  who  col- 
lected die  gold  from  the  river  Arimaspias.  JVn. 
7,2.— Hero<l.3et4.— Strob.  let  13. 

ARIMASTILS,  a  people  near  the  Euxine  sea. 
Orpkeva,  Argon, 

ArimIzbs,  a  powerftxl  prince  of  Soediana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
sad  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered. 
and  was  cruelly  exposed  on  -a  cross  with  his 
friends  andrelatioaa.    Cwt.  7,  11. 

ArImi,  a  nation  of  Syria.    Strab. 

ARlMUfCM,  a  citT  of  Umbria  in  lu  y,  at  the 
neoth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  eoast,  not 
Isr  to  the  south-east  of  the  Rubicon.  It  was 
•Mnded  by  the  Umbri,  and  afterwards  inhabited 
partly  by  them  and  partty  by  the  PelaigL    The 


Romans  sent  a  colony  to  It,  A.U.C.  483.  Prom 
that  time,  it  was  considered  as  a  most  important 
place,  and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern  coast 
hence  a  Roman  army  was  generally  placed  therf 
during  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  It  was  here 
that  Tib.  Sempr.  Gracchus  landed  trom  Sicily  to 
reinforce  Scipio  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus. 
It  was  the  first  eiry  taken  by  Caesar  after  his 
crossing  the  Rubicon.  Among  its  antiquities  is 
the  tuggeitum,  or  pedestal,  firom  which  he  is  said 
to  have  harangued  his  soldiers.  It  is  now  called 
Bimini.  Apjnan.  Bell.  Civ.  2,  U.—  Polifb.  2,  23 
3,  77.— lie.  £1,  51 — Hor.  Spod.  5.  42. 

ARlMlMUS,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Ap- 
pennine  mountains,  and  fklling  into  the  sea  at 
Ariminum.  It  Is  now  the  MareoeMa,  PUn, 
3,15. 

ARIMPHJBI.     Fid.  ArglppaL 

ARIMIJS.  a  king  of  Mysia      Farro. 

AriobarzAnbs,  a  man  made  king  of  Cappa- 
doeia  by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles  which 
the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  subsided. 
Mithridates  drove  him  firom  his  kingdom,  but 
ttie  Romans  restored  him.  He  followed  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey,  and  fought  at  Pharsalia  against 
Julius  Cesar.  He  and  his  kingdom  were  pre- 
served by  means  of  Cicero,     die.  Bp.  ad  AUie.  5, 

29.—HoraL  Bp.  6,  88.— l^or.  3,  5. A  satrap  of 

Phrygia,  who,  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  kept  it  for  26 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates.    Diod.  17. A  general  of  Darius,  who 

defended  the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000  foot 
against  Alexander.  After  a  bloody  encounter 
with  the  Macedonians,  he  was  killed  as  he  at- 
tempted to  seise  the  dty  of  Persepoli*.    Diod. 

17 — Curt.  4  et  5. A  Mede,  of  elegant  stature, 

and  great  prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointed 
to  settle  the  troubles  of  Armenia.     TacU.  An.  2. 

4. A  mountain  between   Parthia  and  the 

country  of  the  Massagetae.— — A  satrapy  who  re* 
volted  from  the  Persian  king. 

Ariomanobs,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  general  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians.    Phtt.  in  Cim. 

ARIOMARDUS,  a  SOU  of  DariuB,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  wh«i  he  went  against  Greece.  Herod 
7,  7ti. 

ARiOMtDBs,  a  pilot  of  Xepies. 

ArIon,  a  Ikmous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  son 
of  Cyelos,  of  Methymna,  hi  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
After  having  resided  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
fai  Corinth,  he  travelled  into  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  by  the  profession  oi 
music  On  his  return  to  Greece,  the  aailors  o< 
the  Corinthian  vessel  in  which  he  was  carried, 
tempted  by  his  treasures,  conspired  to  throw  him 
overboard.  Arion  requested  and  received  per 
mission  to  play  one  tune  before  his  death,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 
him  safe  on  its  back  to  TsBnarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  his  friend  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Ovid.  F<uL  2,  93.— De  Am.  Art.  3.— Martial.  8,  &. 

—PUn.  9,  8.—AU*.  GeU.  16.  1» Hygin.  194,  &c. 

A  horse,  sprung  ftttm  Ceres  and  Neptune. 

Ceres,  when  she  travelled  over  the  world  in 
quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  had  taken  th6 
figure  of  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importuning  ad- 
dresses of  Neptune.  The  god  changed  himself 
also  into  a  horse,  and  firom  their  union  arose  a 
daughter  called  Hera,  and  the  horse  Arion» 
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ftr  diimctrr  of  the  earth  bean  a  greater  pfopor- 
tion  lo  that  of  the  moon,  ttian  that  oT  iU6  to  43, 
bat  leu  than  that  of  60  to  19,  a  result  sufHeiently 
«iaet  He  estimated  the  diameter  of  the  tun  at 
the  180th  part  of  the  sodiae.  but  some  very  eon- 
fldefabie  error  must  have  been  committed  in  his 
obMrnuioa,  as  it  is  only  the  720th  part  of  the 
aodiae.  The  only  worti  of  Ariiitarehas  now 
(Slant  is  a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  best  edition 
ktbat  of  Wallis.  Ozon.  Hto,  16d8. 

AauTAZANfCS,  a  noble  Persian  in  tkvoor  with 
Aitazerxps  Oehus.    Diod.  16. 

ARISTKA8,  a  poet  of  Proeonnesus,  who,  as 
feUea  report,  appeared  seven  yearn  after  his 
death  to  his  eountrsrmen,  and  540  years  after  to 
the  people  of  Metapontura  in  Italy,  and  eom- 
■anded  them  to  raise  him  a  statue  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arlmaspi  in  three  books,  and  tome  of  his 
vecws  are  quoted  ^  Longinus.  Herod.  4,  13. — 
Sbrab.  14.— Max.  Tyr.  22.       ■    A  physician  of 

Ihodes. A     geometrician,    intimate    with 

Euclid.— —A  poet,  son  of  Uemochares.  in  the 

a|»  of  Croesus An   officer   under  Ptolemy 

Pbiladelphus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jew  by 
oinh.  and  to  have  had  a  principal  share  in  x^tting 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  translated  into  Qre<'k, 
which  version  is  called  the  Septuagint.  A  his- 
tory of  ttiat  Tcrsion  is  ascribed  to  him,  though 
its  authority  is  questionable.  It  was  printed  at 
Oifbrd  in  1692,  in  8vo. 

AJuntRA,  an  island  south-east  of  the  penin- 
sola  of  Argolis.     It  is  now  Hydra.    Paut.  'i,  34. 

Abistbdb,  a  man  of  Argot,  who  excited  king 
Pyrrhus  to  take  up  arms  against  bis  countrymen, 
die  Argives.    Polyten.  b.  68. 

AaiSTH&NBS,  a  shepherd  who  found  Awula- 
piM,  when  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
hb  mother  Coronis. 

ASUTU08,  an  historian  of  Arcadia.  Dionyt. 
lU.  1. 

AKisTlBUS,  a' river  of  Pnonla.  Pdyeen.  4, 
U. 

AbistIdbs,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysioiaehus,  whose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  surname  of /uif.  He  was  rival  to 
Ibemistoelca,  by  whose  influence  he  was  banished 
for  ten  years,  B.C.  484 ;  but  before  six  years  of 
Us  exile  had  elapsed,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
sad  was  appointed  chief  commander  with  Paus- 
aaias  against  Mardonius,  who  was  defeated  at 
Plataa.  He  died  so  poor,  that  the  expenses  of 
his  ftmeral  were  deOrayed  at  the  public  charge, 
sad  his  two  daughters,  on  account  of  their 
iMher's  Ttrtues.  received  a  dowry  ftom  the  pub- 
He  treasury  when  ttiey  were  come  to  marriage- 
able years.  Poverqr*  however,  seemed  heredi- 
tary in  the  Aunily  of  Aristides,  for  the  crandson 
was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  getting  hit  liveli- 
hood by  explaining  dreams.  The  Athenians 
became  more  virtuous  in  imitating  their  great 
leader;  and  firom  ttie  sense  of  his  good  qualities, 
at  the  reiwesentation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
fcehyloa,  on  the  mentiouing  of  asoitencecon- 
eeming  moral  goodness,  the  eyes  of  tfie  audi- 
eoee  were  all  at  once  turned  from  the  actor  to 
Aristides.  When  he  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  tiuit 
the  plaintiff,  in  his  accusation,  mentioned  the 
■Juries  his  opponent  had  done  to  Aristides, 
"Mention  the  wrongs  you  have  received," 
tspiled  the  equitable  Athenian,  '•  I  sit  here  as 
',  the  lawsuit  is  yoars,  and  not  mine." 


C.  Nep.  et  Plut.  in  Vita. An  hlttnrian  of  Mi- 

letus,  fonder  of  ttoriet,  and  of  anecdote^  than  of 
truth.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  40th  volume  has  been  quoted  by  Plut.  in 

PoraU. An  athlete,  who  obtained  a  prize  at 

the  Olympian,   Nemean,  and  Pythian  games. 

Ana.  6, 16. A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 

contemporary  with  Apelles,  whose  skill  was  dis- 
played in  delineating  the  aflTections  and  emotions 
of  the  aouL  Pliny  kpeakt  of  some  of  his  paint* 
ings  which  were  still  extant  in  his  age,  and  men- 
tions that  Attaint  oflRsred  for  one  6000  sesterces. 

PUn.  7,  3s.  35,  10  et  11. ^lius,  a  sophist  of 

the  aecond  century,  bom  at  Adrianum  in  Bithy- 
nia.  When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  eartn- 
quake,  he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M. 
Aurelius,  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  city  im- 
mediately to  be  rebuilt  The  inhabitants  showed 
their  gratitude  for  this  service,  by  erecting  a 
sUtue  to  his  memory.  He  died  about  the  6Uth 
year  of  hit  age.  Hit  works  consist  of  hymnt  in 
prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 
apologies,  panegyrics,  ud  harangues,  the  bett 
edition  of  which  it  that  of  Jebb,  2  volt.  4to. 
Oxon.  1722,  and  that  of  Dindorf,  3  vols-  bvn. 
Leip.  I829.^^A  man  of  Locris,  who  died  by  the 

bite  of  a  weasel.    .^fiZion.  K.  H.  14. A  pbilo* 

solder  of  Hytia,  intimatp  with  M.  Antoninus. 

An  Athenian,  who  wrote  treatises  on  ani- 

mala.  trees,  and  agiiculture. 

AB18T1I.L.0S,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  who  about  30O  years  B.  C  attempted 
with  Timoctuu-it  to  determine  the  place  of  the 
different  ttars  in  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  planets. 

Abistio.  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who  by  the  sup- 
port of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Hithridatra, 
seised  the  government  of  his  country,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  When  driven  ttom  bis  usurpa- 
tion by  the  success  of  Sylla,  he  destroyed  him- 
self by  poison.     14v,  81  et  82. 

Abistippos,  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of 
Cyrene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  sect,  who  flourished  about  4no  B.C. 
He  had,  when  he  first  attended  Socrates,  an 
inclination  for  self-indulgence,  which  that  philo- 
sopher eventually  succeeded  in  rendering  more 
elevated,  without  being  able  to  eradicate.  He 
was  the  first  disciple  of  the  Socratic  school  who 
took  money  for  his  instructions.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  irn>KU- 
larity  of  his  conduct,  he  visited  the  island  of 
iEgina,  where  he  met  with  the  celebrated  Laix, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Corinth.  During  his 
passage  firom  Corinth  to  Asia,  he  was  shipM  recked 
on  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Henafterwanls  repaired 
to  Syracuse,  to  the  court  of  Dionysius,  where  he 
insinuated  himself  into  the  royal  favour,  by  the 
politeness  and  flexibility  of  his  manners.  He 
left  Syracuse  before  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant; 
but  whether  he  went  back  into  his  own  country, 
and  when  or  flrom  what  cause  he  died,  are  cir- 
eumstances  concerning  which  nothing  certain  is 
known.  Aristippus  made  the  chief  good  of  man 
to  consist  in  enjoyment,  accompanied  with  good 
taste  and  fireedom  of  mind.  Many  of  his  repar- 
tees and  maxims  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laer« 
tins.  Hot.  Spitt.  1,  17,  S3.— <%:.  Rp.  Fam.  9, 
26.    Fin.  2,  71.  6, 128.     Tu$c  Quatt.  2,  6.  3,  IS. 

Of.  3,  33.-1X0^.  Lofrt. His  grandson  of  the 

same  name,  called  the  younger,  was  a  warm 
defender  of  his  opinions,  and  supported  that  the 
prineiplesof  all  things  w^ra  pajn  and  pleasora. 
He  flourished  about  863  yean  B.a    die.  Ftn.  & 
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defeat  of  AnUodiiu  the  Great,  when  it  fell  into 
ttie  liuids  of  different  rulen,  and  was  divided 
into  M^or  and  Minor.  Armenia  Major  was  ex- 
poeed  to  manj  attaclca.  Tlie  Ronuuis  and  Par- 
tbiani  foticht  a  long  time  for  the  right  of  giving 
a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  governed 
at  one  period  by  Parthian  princes,  at  another,  by 
those  whom  the  Romans  favouied,  until  Trajan 
made  it  a  Roman  province.  It  afterwards  re- 
covered its  independence,  and  was  under  the  rule 
of  its  own  Idngs.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  at- 
tempted its  subjugation  in  vain,  and  it  remained 
firee  until  A.  D.  650,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabians.  After  this,  it  ae  veral  times  elianged 
Its  masters,  among  whom  were  Oengis-Khan 
and  Tamerlane.  In  1522,  Selim  II>  conquered 
it  flrom  the  Persians,  and  the  greater  part  has 
since  remained  under  the  Turkish  dominibn. 
Armenia  Minor  has  also  had  several  rulers, 
among  whom  Mithridates  was  first  distinguished. 
Prom  him  Pompey  took  the  kingdom,  and  gave 
ttto  Dejotarus,  fce.  On  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
nib  empire  in  the  East,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians,  and,  A.  D.  950,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabians,  since  which  time  it  has  shared  the 
same  fate  as  Armenia  Mi^or,  and  was  made, 
A.D.  1514,  a  Turkish  province,  by  Selim  I.  He- 
rod. 1, 194.  5,  49— Oirt.  4.  12.  3.  l.—Strab.  1  et 
11— Ar€<a,  3.  5  et  8.— i«n.  6,  4,  &c.— Lueon.  S. 

AaMBNTAHIDl,  a  Casar  in  Dioolesian's 
reign. 

ABHIL.LATUI,  one  of  Domitian's  favourites. 
Juv.  4,  58. 

Abmilustriom,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  tfie 
19th  of  October,  during  which  they  sacrificed 
fhlly  armed,  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  It 
was  intended  for  the  expiation  of  the  armies,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people. 
It  was  first  observed  among  the  Athenians. 
Farro  de  L.  L.  5,  3.>-L»d.  27.  37. 

ARMINIDB,  called  the  Deliverer  t^f  Oertnanyt 
was  the  son  of  Segimer,  a  chieftain  of  the  CattL 
He  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  fav- 
oured by  Augustua;  but  his  attachment  to  his 
native  country  prevailed  over  ail  other  consider- 
ations, and  at  his  instigation  the  Germans  re- 
volted against  the  Romans.  By  his  contrivance 
Vaius  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  perish 
ed  with  nearly  all  his  forces,  A.  D.  16.  Ger- 
manicus  then  marched  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Varus,  and  after  a  variety  of  fortune,  Arminius 
was  treacherously  assassinated  in  the  d7th  year  of 
bia  age,  A.  D.  21.     Die  36.— rocif.  Jnn.  1,  tee. 

AUfOBfCA,  a  name  origiiully  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  wes'^rn 
coasts  of  Gaul,  flrom  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine; 
it  was  afterwards  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  lay  between  the  rlverb  Ligeris  and 
Sequana,  now  the  Lotre  and  the  Seine  t  but.  at 
last,  Britany  alone  was  called  Armorica.  The 
word  is  derived  fh>m  the  Celtic  or  moTt  which 
means  near  the  sea.    Ctjet.  Bell.  O. 

Arnb,  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards  Xan> 
tiua. A  town  of  Umbrta  in  Italy.— A  daugh- 
ter of  iBolus,  who  gave  her  name  to  two  towns, 
one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Boeotia.  Nep- 
tune changed  himself  into  a  bull  to  enjoy  her 
company.  Stnb.  1  et  2.— i^iu*.  9,  40.— Orttf. 
Met.  6./b6.  4.— Homer.  A  2, 507. 

Arni,  a  people  of  luly,  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. 

AKNIBN8I8,  a  tribe  in  Rome.    Lie.  6u 

AMNOBIDS,  a  teacher  of  riietorie  at  Sicca,  in 
Numidia,  about  A.  D.  30a    It  is  aaU  that  the 


fkmuus  Lactantius  was  one  of  his  diaelplea.  Ha 
was  at  first  an  enemy  to  Christianit) ,  but  after 
wards  became  a  convert,  and  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  Jdremu  Gentet,  against  the  Oentilea, 
in  which  he  defends  the  Christian  religion,  and 
shows  the  InUy  and  absurdity  of  the  heathen 
worship.  When,  or  how  he  died,  is  not  known. 
The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Orellius. 
2  vols.  6vo.  Lips-  1616. 

Arnos,  a  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Ap> 
ennines,  not  very  far  from  Florentia,  or  Florence, 
and  flowing  into  tlie  Tuscan  sea,  four  miles  be- 
low PiasB,  or  Pimo.  Is  is  now  the  Amo,  Liv. 
22.2. 

Aroa,  a  town  of  Achaia.    Pmu.  7. 

Aroma,  a  town  of  Caria of  Cappadoefa. 

AromAta,  or  Aromatom  Promontorium, 
the  most  eastern  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
now  Cape  Ouarda/td. 

Arpi.  a  city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diomedes 
alter  the  Trojan  war.  It  i»  said  to  have  tieea 
called  Argyrippa  by  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
this  was  a  modification  of  Argos  Hippion,  a  name 
given  to  it  by  its  founder  in  remembrance  of  hia 
native  city.  Now  Arpa.  Jtutin.  80^  1.— fVrg'. 
jEn.  10. 28. 

ARPlNDM,  now  Arpino,  a  town  of  the  Volaei 
in  Laiium,  south-east  of  Anagnia.  It  is  remark- 
able for  having  given  birth  to  C.  Marius  and  M. 
Tullius  Cicero.  The  words  Arpina  charts  are 
sometimes  applied  to  Cicero's  works.    Mart. 

Bp.  10,  19.- Jae.  8,  237.— Cfe.  Bull.  Z. A 

town  of  Magna  Gracia. 

Arrjbi,  a  people  of  Thrace.    Plin. 

ARRHARCUB.  the  king  of  a  nation  in  tbeneigh- 
bonrbood  «>f  Macedonia,  who  greatly  distressed 
Archelaus.    Ari$tet.  PoUt.  5,  10. 

ARRIA.     Vid.  Aria. 

ARRIA  Galla,  a  beautiful  but  hnmodest 
woman  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors.  TacU.  15, 
59. 

ARRIAKUS,  a  Greek  historian  of  Nicomedia, 
in  Bithynia,  who  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, under  Adrian  and  the  Antonines.  He  was 
first  a  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine;  but,  at 
Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Epictetua.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  and 
appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who  patronized  him  on  account  of  his 
learning.  In  thin  capacity,  be  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Alani  and  Massa- 
geisB,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  sera- 
torial,  and  even  consular  dignities.  Like  Xenu- 
phon,  he  united  the  character  of  a  man  of  letter* 
with  that  of  a  warrior.  No  less  than  seven  of  the 
epistles  of  Pliny  the  yotmger  are  addressed  to 
Arrian.  His  historical  writings  were  numerous; 
but  of  ttiese,  with  the  excepnon  of  some  frag- 
ments in  Photius,  only  two  remain.  The  first  is 
his  historv  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  which,  though  composed  in  an  age  when 
genius  and  taste  were  on  the  decline,  is  not  un- 
worthy the  purest  times  of  Attic  literature.  To  this 
work  is  added  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
which  pursues  the  history  of  Alexander,  but  is  not 
deemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  former.  A 
letter  fVom  Arrian  to  Adrian  is  also  extant,  entitled 
Periphu  Ponti  Buxini.  probably  written  while  he 
was  prefect  ot  Cappadoria  There  are,  besides, 
under  the  came  of  Arrian,  a  treatise  on  hunting; 
a  work  on  tactics;  a  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
sea;  and  his  Enchliidion,  a  beautiful  piece  of 
morality,  containing  the  discourses  of  EpietetiiK 
The  best  editiooaof  Arrian's  Bxpeditio  jUerandri 
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«it  that  of  OroooTluf.  Greek  and  Latin,  1704, 
fillo;  and  that  o(  Schmieder,  Hal.  1798,  8vo. 
or  tbe  Hialoria  Indica,  that  of  Schmieder, 
Lipt.  1798.  bTO.  or  his  Enchiridion,  the  most 
mu4ble  edition  is  that  of  Sehweichauser,  Greelt 
•nd  Latin.  Lipsic,  1799,6  ▼ols.  Bvo.  The  expe- 
dition of  Al«-xander  has  been  tramlated  into 
Eofflish  by  Mr  John  Roolce  (Lond.  172»);  the 
Penplus  of  the  Euxine  sea,  by  Dr  William  Pal- 
<uier  (Lond.  1803);  and  the  treatite  on  coursing, 
b;  a  graduate  of  medicine  (Lund.  1831).— —A 
Greek  historian,  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitoli- 

B1U  in  his  life  of  tbe  emperor  Gordian An 

Athenian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  taunting,  and 

tb«  manner   of  keeping  doRS. A  poet,  who 

wrote  an  epie  poem  in  twenty-four  books  on 
Alexiinder;  alao  another  poem  on  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus.     He  likewise  wanslated  Virgil's 
Georgies  into  Greek  verM. 
ARK108,  a  fnend  of  Cicero,  whose  sumptuous 

frast  Horace  describes.  Sat.  %  3,  86.< Aper,  a 

RouMui  general,  wbo  murdered  the  emperor, 
fte. 

ARBlun  and  ARIUS.  a  philosopher  of  Alexan- 
dria. <*bo  so  ingraiiatrd  bimseU»itb  Auirustus, 
after  the  baKle  of  Aetium,  that  tlie  conqueror 
drclsred  the  people  of  Alexandria  owed  the  pre- 
senrstion  uf  their  city  to  thrt>e  causes  ;  brcMUse 
Alexander  was  their  founder,  because  «if  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  and  beeaut>e  Arrins  was 
a  naure  ot  the  place.     PhU.  m  Anton. 

ARSUMTIUS,  a  Roman  eoosul .A  fkmous 

ge<«rapher,  who,  upon  being  accused  of  adultery 
and  treason,  under  Tiberius,  opened  his  veins, 
and  bled  to  death.     Tadt.  Ann.  6. 

ARAABB8,  a  satrap  of  Armenia,— —of  Persia. 
Polymn, 

ARSlCSS,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who  excit- 
ed the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  Aniiochus  Theos, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his 
successes.  He  defeated  and  made  captive  Seleu- 
cus  Callinieus,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Parthian  emigre,  about  260  B.  C.  He  added  the 
Itingdom  ol  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newly  acquired 
poisetsiona,  and  spent  his  time  in  establishing 
Bis  power,  and  regulating  the  laws.  After  death 
he  was  made  a  god  of  his  nation,  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors were  called  In  honour  of  his  name,  Ana- 

ddm.  Jtatin.  41,  »  eC  6.—8trab.  11  et  12. His 

son  and  soceessor  bore  tbe  same  iuune.  He  car- 
ried war  «gaiiut  Antioebos  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  entered  the  field  with  100,000  foot  and 
S0.00O  bora*.  He  aiterwards  made  peaee  with 
Aatioehus,  and  died  B.  C.  817.    Id.  41,  5. 


Tbe  third  king  of  Parthia,  of  the  family  of  the 
Anacidie,  bore  the  sane  name,  and  was  also 
called  Priapatius.  He  reigned  twelveTears,  and 
left  two  sons,  Mithridates  and  Phraates.  Phraa- 
ics  soeeeeded  as  bebtg  the  elder,  and  at  his  death 
he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  though  he 
had  many  children;  observing  that  a  monarch 
ought  to  have  in  view,  not  the  dignity  of  his  fa- 
mily, but  tbe  prosperity  of  bis  subjectt.  Jmtm. 
31,  s.->— A  king  of  Puntoa  and  Armenia,  in  al< 
lianee  with  the  Romans.  He  fought  long  with 
sneceis  against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived 
by  the  snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  put 
ent  h»  eyes,  and  soon  alter  deprived  him  of  life. 

MmrceUiH. The  eldest  son  of  Artabanua,  ap- 

potated  over  Armenia  by  his  father,  after  the 
^eath  of  king  Artaxias.  TaeU.  Hid.  6.— A  ser- 
vant of  Themistoeles. 

AMAClDiB.  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  ino- 
aaiebs  of  Pftrthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaees,  the 


foimder  of  tbe  empire.  1'heir  power  subsisted 
till  the  2£!m)  yearol  the  Christian  era,  when  they 
were  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia. 
Justin.  41. 

ARSAMKNBS,  a  Satrap  of  Persia,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Gianicus. 

ARSAMETBS,  a  rivcr  of  Asia,  near  Parthia. 
Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

ARSAMosAta,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  hi 
the  souih-weatem  eomer  of  the  province  So- 
phene,  70  miles  from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now 
Simsat.     Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

AR8ANBS,  tlie  son  of  Oehus,  and  ftither  of  Co- 
domanus. 

Arsanias.  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which 
deseended  f^m  Mons  Capotes,  and,  after  run- 
ning through  Sophene.  entered  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  now  the  Ar$en     Plin.  5,  t,4. 

ARUKNA.  a  marsh  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  the  »ame  fort.     Strab. 

Arsrs,  the  youngest  son  of  Debus,  whom  the 
eunuch  Baitoaa  raised  to  the  thrunf  of  Persia, 
and  de«uo>ed  with  bis  children,  after  a  reign 
of  three  )ears.    Died.  17. 

ARsTa.  a  wood  of  Ktruria,  fhmoiis  for  a  battle 
between  the  Ramans  and  the  Veieme*.  Ptut.  in 
Popl.~liv.  2,  7.  A  small  river,  which  separ- 
ated Histria  rnim  Illyrieum.     It  wa»  the  eastern 

limit  of  luly.     Now,  the  Ar$a. A  river  of 

Italy,  flowing  through  Campania. 

ARSID.SDS.  a  s«tn  of  Datanies,  &e. 

ArsinoR,  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phllo- 
dice,  was  mother  of  iRsculapius  by  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  8ome  authors.  She  received  divine 
honours  after  death    at  Sparta.      ApoUod.  3.— 

Patu.  2,  20.  3,  18. A  daughter  of  Phlegeuf, 

promised  m  marriage  to  Alemaaon.    Ap(Mod.  8, 

7. A  fountain  of  Peloponnesus     Paus.  Mn- 

Men. The  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

phus,  worshipped  alter  death  under  tbe  name  of 
Venus  Zephyritis.  Dinochares  began  to  build 
her  a  temple  with  loadstones,  in  which  there 
stood  a  statue  of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by 
the  power  of  tbe  may  net;  but  tbe  death  both  ol 
the  king  and  of  the  architect  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  edifice.  PUn.  34,  14 A  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married  Lysimachus 
king  of  Macedonia,  After  her  husband's  death. 
Ceraunus,  her  own  brother,  married  her,  ^and 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  previ- 
ously murdered  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  the  sons 
of  Arkinoe  by  Lysimachus,  in  their  mother's 
arms.  Arsinoe  was  some  time  after  banished  to 
Samothrace.  Jtutin.  17,  I,  &c— A  younger 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra. 
Antony  dispatched  her  to  gain  tbe  good  graces  of 

her  sister.    Hitrf.  Alex.  4.—  Appitm. The  wife 

of  Magas  king  of  Cyrene,  who  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  son-in-law.     Ju$tin.  26,  8.-       ■    A 

daughter  of  Lysimachus.    Pout. A  town  of 

Egypt,  south-east  of  the  lake  Moeris.  It  was 
formerly  called  Crocodilopolis,  because  the  inha- 
bitants worshipped  crocodiles,  and  reared  some 
of  the  species  in  the  neighbouring  lakes.  K 
corresponds  to  the  modem  Paioum.  ( Vid.  Cro- 
codilopolis.)  Another  in  Egypt,  on  the  west 

side  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  near  Its  extremity, 
and  not  fkr  ftrom  the  modeni  Siiejr.     ^^b.^—J^ 

town  of  Cilicia, of  ifitolia.  near  Canopa,— 

of  Syria,— of  Cyprus,  berween  old  and  new 
Paphos,  afterwards  called  Ammoehostos,— — of 
Atrica.  ft)  Cyrenaiea,  between  Leptis  and  Ptole- 
mais,  &e. 

ARSTS8A  PALUB,  a  large  lake    n  the  south 
1  8 
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«M  nuBaned  Mnenum,  on  account  of  his  itronf 
■WDury.  H*  was  Km  of  Dariua  II.,  by  Pary- 
MtU  the  daughter  of  Artaxenes  Longtmanua. 
«d  had  three  brotbara.  Cynu,  Oataoei,  and 
Onthrea.  Hit  original  name  was  Arsaees, 
whkh  he  ehaofed  into  Artaxerxes  when  he  as- 
CMMled  (ha  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus  was  of 
raeh  an  ambitious  disposition,  that  he  resolved 
to  make  himself  king,  in  oppovition  to  Arta- 
xenes.  Parysatis  always  faroured  Cyrus;  and 
wkea  he  had  attempted  the  lids  of  Artaxerxes, 
fht  obtained  his  pardon  by  her  entreaties  and 
iafloenee.  Cyrus,  who  bad  been  appointed  orer 
Lydia  and  the  sea  coasts,  assembled  a  large 
anny  nnder  various  pretences,  and  at  last  march- 
fd  agatnat  hia  brother  at  the  head  of  100.600  bar- 
barians and  13,U00  Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by 
Artaxerxes  with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed, 
aad  iiis  fSoreea  routed.  It  has  been  reported, 
that  Cyras  was  killed  by  Artaxerxe#wbo  was 
■o  desiroua  of  tlie  honour,  that  he  put  to  death 
two  men  tat  saying  that  they  had  killed  him. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his 
brother,  though  at  the  distance  of  above  600 
leagoes  firom  their  eoantry,  made  their  way 
duraogh  the  territories  of  the  enemy;  and  nothini^ 
is  more  famous  in  the  Grecian  history,  than  tlie 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.  {Fid.  Xenophon.) 
After  be  was  delivered  flrom  the  attacks  of  his 
brother,  Artaxerxes,  remembering  the  powerful 
assistance  that  had  been  brought  against  trim 
by  Grecian  Mudliaries,  exdted  dissensions  among 
ttose  restless  Europeans,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  declare  war  against  Sparta,  bopiiHt  that 
from  their  nramal  quarrels  their  inlluenee  would 
be  diminished,  and  his  own  dominions  enjoy  ttie 
greater  security.  He  married  two  of  bis  own 
daagbters,  called  Atossa  and  Amestris,  and 
■aned  his  eldest  son  Darius  to  be  his  successor. 
Darius  lM>wever  conspired  against  his  fkther, 
sod  vras  put  to  death;  and  Oehus,  one  of  the 
younger  sons,  called  also  Artaxerxes,  made  his 
way  to  the  throne,  by  caiuing  his  elder  brotb«;rs 
Ariaspes  and  Arsamea  to  be  assassinated.  It  is 
mid  that  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in 
eooaN{uenee  of  his  son's  imnatural  behaviour, 
ia  tlie  94ih  year  of  his  age,  aft«v  a  reign  of  46 
yrars,  B.C.  358.  Artaxerxes  had  150  children  by 
his  350  cimcubinps,  and  only  four  legitimate 
Mas.    FUU.  in  vila^—C.  Ntp.  sn  Reg.—Juitin. 

14.  1,  iM.—Diod.  }8,  Ac. The  3d.  sumamed 

OeiHis,  succeeded  his  fluher  Artaxerxes  IL,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
above  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  punished 
widi  death  one  of  bis  oflBoers  who  conspired 
acainst  him,  and  recovered  Egypt,  which  had 
levalted,  deMroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria. 
He  made  war  against  the  Cadnsll,  and  greatly  re* 
warded  a  private  man  called  Codomanus  for  his 
sneoramon  valour*  But  his  behaviour  in  Egypt, 
aad  his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants,  offended 
his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged  his  phy- 
delan  to  poison  him,  B.C.  3S7,  and  afterwards 
gaw  hi«  fleah  to  be  devoured  ly  eats,  and  made 
handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Codomanus, 
«■  aeeoont  of  his  virtnea,  was  soon  after  made 
king  by  the  people;  and  that  he  might  seem  to 
pasiiss  as  mudi  dignity  as  the  house  c^  Arta- 
senea,  he  reigned  ooider  the  name  of  Darius  III. 
^Um,  10.  S,-Du>d.  17.— ifiKm.  r.H.6,6. 

AKTAXBBXK8.  or  AktaxArbs  I.,  a  common 
Midier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  the  last 
■f  the  AnaehlaB,  and  (bunded  the  dynasty  ot  the 


SassanidsB,  A.D.  228.  As  soon  as  his  authority 
was  well  esublished.  he  asserted  his  right  to  all 
the  countries  once  contained  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  assembled  a  great  army  to  enforce  It. 
Alexander  Severus  attacked  and  defeated  him, 
and  wrested  from  him  several  of  his  provinces. 
Artaxerxes,  however,  recovered  these  provinces, 
and,  after  swaying  the  sceptre  with  great  repu- 
Ution  for  ttie  space  of  fburteen  years,  died  in 

peace.    Herodian.  5. One  of  his  successors, 

son  of  Sapor  II.,  bore  his  name,  and  reigned  11 

Sears,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
is  cruellies. 

ARTAXlAS,  sonof  Artavaades,  king  of  Ann». 
nia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's  troops. 
He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he  was  defeated, 
and  became  so  odious,  that  the  Romans,  at  the 
request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tigranes  to  the 
throne. Another,  son  of  Polemon,  whose  ori- 
ginal name  was  Zena  After  the  expulsion  of 
Vonones  ftvm  Armenia,  he  was  made  king  by 

Germanieus.     Tacit.  Ann,  6,  81. A  general 

of  Antiochus.     Vid.  Artaxa. 

ARTATCTBS.  a  Persian  appointed  governor 
of  Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a  cross  by 
the  Athenians  for  his  eruelttrs,  after  his  son  had 
been  stoned  to  death  before  His  (kee.  Herod.  7 
et9. 

Artatnta.  a  Persian  lady,  whom  Xerxes 
gave  in  marriage  to  his  sen  Darius.  She  was 
(Hie  of  the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law.  He- 
rod. 9,  lOS,  ftc. 

ARTATNTK8,  a  Persian  appointed  over  a  fleet 
in  Greece,  by  Xerxes.    Herod.  8,  13.  9,  107. 

Ahtbmbarks,  acelebrated  Mede  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  the  Great    Herod.  1  et  9. 

ARTBMIDORVS,  a  geographer  of  Ephesua. 
who  flourished  about  104  B.C.  He  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  earth,  which  is  often  cited  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  Some  fVag- 
mtnts  of  this  geographer  are  collected  in  the 
first  voltmie  of  Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geograpk- 

ers. A  physician  in  the  age  of  Adrian.' A 

native  of  Ephesua,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus^ 
Pius.  He  waa  naturally  of  a  superstitious  turn 
of  mind,  and  in  indulging  his  fondness  for  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  the  prognostica- 
tion of  ftitnre  events,  he  travelled  over  several 
countries  lb  endeavours  to  enlarge  and  confirm 
this  sininular  science.  The  fkvit  of  his  labours 
was  at  last  delivered  to  die  world;  but  though 
this  work  displays  great  erudition,  aud  ctirioua 
research,  yet  it  is  ridiculous  from  lu  inutility 
and  its  fanciful  and  childish  conclusions.  It  is 
still  extant,  divided  Into  five  books;  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  Is  that  of  J.  O.  ReiS;  Liptie,  8 
vols.  Bvo,  1805.  PM.  in  Gg$ A  famous  pu- 
gilist.   Pnu.  EL  i^—Marliat.  6,  77.  S. A  maji 

of  Onldus,  son  to  the  historian  Theopompus. 
He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a  book 
on  illustrious  men,  not  extant.  As  he  was  the 
Iriend  of  J.  Casar,  he  wrote  down  an  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  was  fbrmed  against  bim. 
He  gave  it  to  the  dictator  fhrni  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Csesar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  eonsequenea. 
Phd.  inCtn. 

ARTtMls.  die  Greek  name  of  Diana. 

ARTBMISIA,  daughter  of  Ly<fdamis  of  Hall- 
eamassus,  reigned  over  Halicamassus  and  the 
neighbouring  countrr.  She  attended  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece,  B.C.  480,  and 
fbmisbed  five  shipa,  which  were  second  only  !• 
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ArrrDAMlA.  or  Asttadamia,  daughter  of 
Aaiyntor,  king  of  OrehomeDM  ia  BoMtia,  mar- 
iied  AnMos.  loa  of  Pelias,  wbo  was  kioff  of  lol- 
sfaot.  She  became  enamoured  of  Peleui,  ton  of 
iBaens,  who  had  visited  her  husband's  court;  and 
because  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she 
aecused  him  of  attempiinff  her  virtue.  Acastua 
leadily  believed  bis  wife's  accusation ;  Imt  as  tie 
»ould  not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  bjr 
p«nishing  his  guest  with  Instant  death,  he  wait- 
rd  (or  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  dissembled 
hi*  resentment.  At  last  they  went  in  a  hunting 
any  to  mount  Pelioo,  where  Peleus  was  tied  to 

tree  by  order  of  Acastua,  that  he  might  be  de- 
TDured  by  wild  beasts.  Jupiter  was  moved  at 
Ibr  innocence  of  Peleus,  and  sent  Vulcan  to 
drlivrr  him.  When  Peleus  was  set  at  liberty, 
be  marched  with  an  army  against  Aeastus,  whom 
iie  dethroned,  and  punished  with  death  the  cruel 
and  (alae  Astydamia.  She  is  called  by  some 
Hippolvie,  and  by  others  Cretheis.  ApoUod.  3, 
ii^  Pindar.  Nem,4.——A.  daughter  of  Ormenus, 
carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom  she  had  Tle- 
potemns.     Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  50. 

ASTiLOS,  one  of  the  Cenuurs,  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  fUturity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapitlue.  Ovid. 
MH.  18,  338.— A  man  of  Crotona,  who  was  vie- 
torioos  three  successive  times  at  the  Olympic 
games.    Pinu, 

ASTTMSD08A,  ft  woman  whom  (Edipus  mar- 
ried after  he  had  divorced  Jocasta. 

ArrTNOMB,  the  daughter  of  Chrysesthc  priest 
of  ApoUo,  socnetimeit  called  Qtryiat.  She  fell 
to  the  share  of  Achilles,  at  the  division  of  tbe 
spoils  of  L]rmMsus.— — A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
—ot  Talaus.     By  gin. 

ASTTNOUS.  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Dio- 
■wdes  during  the  war.  Homer.  II.  5,  144.—— 
Another  Trojan,  son  of  Protlaoo.    Id.  15,  455. 

AsttAchb  and  AsTYOCHla,  a  daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Aacalaphus  and  lal- 
meons  who  were  at  the  Trujan  war,  and  among 
the  Argonauts,   according  to  ApoUod,  1,  47. — 

Homer.  B.  2,  tO.—Pam.  tf,  37. A  daughter  of 

Pbylas  king  of  Bphyre,  who  had  a  son  called 
n^olemns,  by  Hercules.  By  fin.  /bb.  97,  161 
•—A  dauchter  of  Laomedon,  by  Strymo.  Apol- 

M,  2. A  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

U.  S,  4.— A  daughter  of  tbe  Simois,  who  mar- 
ried  Briebthonius.    Id.  3,   12. The  wife  of 

Straphiust  sister  to  Agamemnon.    Bygin. 

ArrrPALmA,  one  of  the  Sporades,  midway 
kttween  Thera  and  Cos,  where  divine  honours 
wtre  rendered  to  Adiilles.  It  was  called  Pyrrha 
«hea  tbe  Carians  possessed  it,  and  afterwards 
Pylaa.  Its  name  AJtypalaea  is  said  to  have  been 
wived  tnm  that  of  a  sister  of  Buropa.  It  was 
also  called  tfMb'  rpia-vTa,  or  the  uble  of  the  gods, 
kseause  its  soil  was  fertile,  and  almost  enaroel- 
Md  with  flowers.  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
■swimffj.  Oe.  de  Nat,  D,  8,  18.— i\iMt.  7.  *.— 
mnb.  14. 

AfTTPMlLOB  a  soothsayer,  well  skilled  in  the 
laowledge  of  futurity.    Ptut.  in  dm. 

ArriitA,  a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adramyt- 
tfam,  near  which  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Diana. 
»-A  town  of  iBolis. Another  in  Phoenieia. 

AariBON,  a  town  built  by  the  Argonauts,  on 
Ike  <HNist  of  Illyrieum.     Strab. 

ASTCHIB,  a  king  of  Bgypt,  who  sueeeeded 
Myrvrlnus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bur- 
fmrrd  money,  must  deposit  his  lather's  body  In 
ttc  band  of  hia  creditors,  as  a  pledge  uf  his 


promise  of  payment  He  built  a  magniticent 
pyramid.     Herod  2.  136. 

Asl  LAS,  a  friend  of  iGneas,  skilled  in  augune% 
Virg.  jEtu  tf,  571.  10,  175. 

ASTLLUS.  a  gladiator.    Juv,  6,  S66. 

AtAbOli/s,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia,  and  very  destractivt*  to  the  produetiona 
of  tbe  earth,  which  it  kcorched  or  witliered  up. 
It  is  tbe  same  with  the  modem  Siroeco.  Bond, 
1,  Sat.  5,  78. 

ATABtRls,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  surnamed 
Atabyriut.    Strab.  14. 

Atacini,  a  people  of  Oallia  Narboncnsis, 
south  and  south-east  of  the  Vulscae  Tectosa«t>s. 
They  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Atax,  ur  Aude, 
whence  their  name.  Tbeir  capital  was  Narbot 
now  Aar6onne. 

ATAClNUS,  P.  Terentlus  Varro,  a  poeC 
Fid.  Varro. 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schmneus  kinc  of 
Scyroa.  According  to  some  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jasus  or  Jasius,  by  Clyniene;  but  others 
say  that  Menalion  was  her  father.  This  uncer- 
tainty of  not  rightly  knowing  the  name  of  her 
fkther  has  led  the  mytholoKists  into  error,  and 
some  have  maintained  that  there  were  two  per- 
sons of  that  name,  though  their  supposition  is 
groundless.  Atalanta  was  bom  in  Arcadia,  and 
according  to  Ovid  she  determined  to  live  in  per- 
petual celibacy.  Her  beauty,  however,  gained 
her  many  admirers,  and  to  free  herself  from  their 
iatportunities,  she,  as  being  very  swift-footed, 
Kppse#  to  run  a  race  with  them.  They  were 
t&pMB  without  arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dart 
inher  hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start  first,  and 
whoever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  ^^  would  be 
made  her  husband ;  but  all  thost^lhom  she 
overtook,  were  to  be  killed  by  the  dart  with 
which  she  had  armed  herself.  As  she  tiisplayed 
all  her  powers  in  running,  many  ,of  her  suitors 
perished  in  the  attempt,  till  Hippomenes  the 
son  of  Marcareus  proposed  him.self  as  her  ad- 
mirer. Ventu  had  presented  him  with  three 
golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
or  according  to  others,  from  an  orchard  in  Cy- 
pru8;and  as  soon  as  he  had  started  in  the  course, 
be  artfully  threw  down  the  apples  at  some  dis- 
tance one  from  the  other.  While  Atalanta, 
charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to  gather  the 
apples,  Hippomenes  hastened  on  his  course, 
arrived  first  at  the  goal,  aitd  obtained  Atalanta 
In  marriage.  These  two  fond  lovers.  In  the  im- 
patience of  consummating  their  nuptials,  entered 
the  temple  of  Cybele;  and  tiie  goddess  was  so 
oflTended  at  their  impiety,  and  at  the  profanatloa 
of  her  house,  that  she  changed  them  Into  two 
lions.  Apollodoras  says,  that  Atalanta's  father 
was  deslrotu  of  raising  male  issue,  and  that 
therefore  she  was  exposed  to  wild  beasts  as  soon 
as  bom.  She  was,  however,  suckled  by  a  she- 
beat,  and  preserved  by  shepherds.  She  dedicated 
her  time  to  hunting,  and  resolved  to  live  in  celi- 
bacy. She  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and 
Rhecua,  who  attempted  her  virtue.  She  waa 
pr«*sent  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
wbich  she  first  wounded,  and  she  received  the 
head  as  a  present  from  Meleager,  who  was  en- 
amoured of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games 
instiiMted  in  honour  of  Pelias,  where  she  con- 
qttered  Peleus;  and  when  her  father,  to  whom 
she  had  been  restored,  wished  her  to  marr% .  she 
eoiMiented  to  give  herself  to  him  who  could  over* 
come  her  in  nuiniog,  as  has  been  said  above* 
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ATMTR  an  Eiryptian  deity,  the  tamp- a*  Vfi- 
au«.  or  the  Urmnia  uf  the  Greeks.     PtiU,  in  Is. 

ATI  A,  aeityof  Campaniii. A  law  enaeted 

A.U.C.  690,  by  T.  Atius  Labienun.  the  tribune 
•r  the  people.  It  abolished  ihe  Cornelian  law, 
■Dd  pat  in  full  force  the  Lex  Domitia.  by  trans- 
ferrintr  the  right  of  electing  priests  Irom  the  eol- 

Irte  of  priests  to  the  people. The  mother  of 

Aurostas,  daughter  of  Atius  Balbua,  by  Julia. 
Julia  CaMar'B  sister.  The  family  uf  the  Atii.  to 
•luch  she  belonged,  is  made,  by  the  flattery  of 
Vincil.  to  descend  from  Atyt  ttie  companion  of 
Ascanius.     fid.  Accia. 

Atilia  lbx  gave  the  prator  and  a  majority 
r>r  the  tribunes  power  of  appofnting  guardians  to 
(hose  minors  who  were  not  previously  provided 
'or   by  their   parents.      It  was  enaeted  about 

A.  0.  C.  560. Another.    A.  U.  C  443,  wiiich 

aavi*  the  people  powvr  of  electing  20  tribunes  of 

thr  soldiers  in  four  legions.     Liv.  9.  30. The 

family  of  the  Atilii  was  plebeian,  but  distin- 
f  uished  by  the  military  conduct  of  some  of  its 
members.  One  of  them,  Marcus,  is  mentioned  by 
liry,  15,  17,  and  19.  and  another  by  OieerOt  Pin. 

AtilTus,  a  fVeedman,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  gladiators  at  Pidena.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  contained  the  spectators,  fell  during  the 
exhibition,  and  about  50,000  persons  were  either 
kiil<>d  or  mutilated.     Tacit.  Ann.  4,  ^i. 

ATILLA,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
Tefted  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15.  56. 

Atina.  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci.  one  of 
the  fln*t  which  began  hostilities  a^sinst  ,:Bneas. 
Firg.  jEn.  7,  630. 

ATI  NA8,  a  friend  of  Tumus,  ftc.  Firg.  iSn. 
ll.t«9. 

Atinia  LBX,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atinius,  A.  U.C.  623  It  gave  a  tribune  ol  the 
pH>p1e  ttie  privileges  of  a  Si-nator,  and  the  right 

of  sitting  in  the  senate. Another,  which  \wr- 

milted  the  reclaimini;  of  stolen  goods,  &c.     Cic. 
Farr.  \,  ^—GeUiuM.  17.  7- 

ATLANTK8.  a  people  of  Africa,  in  the  neigh- 
boarbood  uf  mount  At'a^.  who  lived  chiefly  on 
Ihe  fhiJts  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  dinturbcd  by  dreams.  They 
ilaily  earsed  the  sun  at  hi*  tiling  and  at  his  set- 
ting, because  bis  exce^sive  boat  scorched  and  tor> 
mented  them.     Herod. 

ATLAirriAOBS,  •  patronvmic  of  Mercury  as 
rxndson  of  Atlas.     Ovid  Met.  1.  639. 

ATLANTlDBS,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount 
Atlas.  They  boasted  of  bemit  in  possession  of 
the  eoimtry  in  which  all  the  kikIs  of  antiquity  re- 
eeived  their  birth.  Uranus  was  their  first  king, 
whom  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  asiron- 
wny,  they  enrolled  in  the  number  of  their  icuds. 

Diod.  3 The  datighters    of  Atlas,   seven 

in  number.  Maia.  Electra,  Taygeta,  Asterope, 
Merope.  Alcyone,  and  Celsno.  They  married 
some  of  Uie  trods.  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
and  their  chil'tren  were  founders  of  many  nations 
•nd  cities.  The  Atlantides  were  called  nymphs, 
and  even  goddessies,  on  account  of  their  great 
iatelligenee  and  knowledge.  The  name  of  Hes- 
perides  ws't  also  given  them,  on  account  of  their 
mother  Hesp^ris  They  were  made  constella- 
tioos  after  death.  {Fid.  Pleiades.)  Some  of  the 
Ancients  have  called  th«*  Fortunate  Islands  At- 
lantides. and  have  placed  there  the  BIysian  delds. 


They  are  the  same  as  the  Hps|ierides  of  Pliny, 
wtiich  be  UescribfS  a.*  situate  ni  the  Al>«nti« 
ocean. 

ATLANTIS,  an  island  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients. Plato  gives  an  account  of  it  m  his  Ti- 
niKus  and  Critias.  He  describes  it  as  a  large 
island  in  the  western  ocean,  30,000  stadia  in 
length,  and  ^OOO  in  breadth;  as  lying  opposite  to 
the  straits  of  Oades,  or  Gibraltar,  as  exceedingly 
fertile  and  productive,  and  abounding  in  metals 
and  tiee«.  He  farther  states  that  it  was  governed 
by  a  race  of  mighty  conquerors,  who  subdued  all 
Europe  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
all  Libya  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  At  last,  how 
ever,  it  sunk  under  water,  and  for  a  long  tim6 
afterwards  the  sea  in  that  quarter  wa.s  lull  of 
shoals.  Its  reality  and  local  situation  have  given 
occasion  to  many  different  opinions.  Amongst 
those  who  have  maintained  its  actual  existence, 
some  have  conjectured  that  it  referred  to  Ame- 
rica, and  others  to  certain  lands  which  once 
united  Ireland  to  the  Asores,  and  the  latter  to 
the  mainland  of  the  New  World.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion  tliat  Atlantis  is  the  same 
with  the  peninsula  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  while 
some  have  not  scrupled  to  place  it  even  in  more 
desolate  regions,  at  Iceland,  Greenland,  Nova 
Zembla.  or  Spitxbergen.  But  it  appears  far  more 
probable  that  it  never  had  any  existence  except 
in  the  fanciful  imaginations  of  the  poets,  or  the 
conjectural  speculations  of  calculating  philoso- 
phers. Hat.  in  Tinueo.—ArittoL  Meteor.  2,  1. 
De  ealo.  2.  13 — .Mian.  F.  Hi$t.  3,  17.-  Strab.  2. 
^PUn.  2,  90.  6.  31. 

ATLAS,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetus  and 
Olymene,  one  of  the  Oeeanldes.  He  was  brother 
to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Menoetius. 
His  mother's  name,  according  to  ApoUodorus, 
was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daughter  of  Oee- 
anus,  or  Hesperis,  according  to  others,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  daughters,  called  Atlantides.  {Fid. 
Atlantides.)  He  was  king  of  Mauritania,  and 
master  of  a  thousand  flocks  of  every  kiiMi,  as 
also  of  beautiful  gardens,  abounding  in  every 
species  of  fruit,  which  he  had  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  dragon.  Perseus,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Oorgons,  passed  by  the  palace  of  Atlas,  and 
claimed  his  hospitality;  but  the  king,  having 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  tiiat  he  should  be  de- 
throned by  a  descendant  of  Jupiter,  not  only 
refused  to  admit  Perseus,  but  treated  him  with 
great  violence.  Perseus,  being  altogether  imequa 
in  strength  to  his  adversary,  showed  him  Medu- 
sa's head,  and  thus  changed  him  insuntly  into  « 
large  mounuin,  which  was  imagined  to  have 
been  fo  high  that  the  heavens  tested  upon  its 
top,  and  Atlas  was  therefbre  said  to  bear  the 
world  on  his  shonlders.  Hyginus  savs.  that  Atlas 
assi.<ted  the  giants  in  their  wars  aaainst  the  gods, 
for  which  Jupiter  compelled  him  to  bear  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.  The  fable  concerning 
Atlas  is  thought  to  have  arisen  flrom  his  cultiva- 
tion of  astronomy,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  in- 
duced him  to  firequent  elevated  places,  for  the 
sake  of  making  observations.  When  the  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas  were  carried  away  by  Biisiris,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  recovered  by  Hercules,  the  latter 
hero  received,  as  a  reward  from  the  father,  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  havinr  eommtmi- 
cated  this  knowledge  to  the  Greeks,  he  was  said, 
in  mythological  languaite,  to  havei'ii.'ied  for  some 
time  the  labours  oi  Atlas,  by  taking  the  whole 
weight   of    the   heavens   u|>on   his   shoulders. 
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Aeeording  to  tome  anthoH,  there  were  two  other 
penona  of  that  name,  a  kin^  of  Italy,  father  of 
Bleetra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury.  Virg.  jSn.  4.  48.  8,  1S6.— 
Ovid.  Met.  *,j€U>.  Vl.—Diod.  8 — Lucan.  9,  667. 
^VaL  Flaec.  &,  ¥I».—H\igin.  83,  1^.  J55. 167. 
\^—Aratu$   in    Aaron.— ApoUtnL    l.—Haiod. 

Theog.  508,  Ae. A  river  flowing  from  mount 

Hiemus  into  the  Ister.     Herod.  4,  49. 

AT08SA.  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one  of 
the  wives  of  Cambyses,  of  Smerdii,  and  after- 
wards of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes.  She 
was  cured  ot  a  dangerous  eancer  by  Demoeedes. 
She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Vashti  of  scrip* 
tuie.    Herod.  3,  68.  Ac. 

Atracbs,  a  people  of  ftolta,  who  received 
tiietr  name  from  Atrax,  son  of  ^tolos.  Their 
country  was  called  Atraeia. 

ATRAMYTTIDM,  a  town  of  Mysia. 

ATRlPBS,  an  ofBoer  of  Alexander„who,  at  the 
general  division  of  the  provinces,  received  Me- 
dia.   Diod.  18. 

ATRAX,  son  of  Atolus,  or,  according  to  others. 
of  the  river  P«meus.  He  was  king  of  Thessaly, 
and  built  a  town  which  he  called  Atrax  or  Atra- 
eia. This  town  became  so  famous  that  the  word 
Atrachu  has  been  applied  to  any  inhabitant  of 
Thessaly.  He  was  lather  of  HIppodamia,  who 
married  Pirithous,  and  whom  we  must  not  con- 
Ibund  with  the  wife  of  Pclops,  who  bore  the 
same  name.  Propert.  El,  1,  8,  ti.—Stat.  Theb. 
1, 106.— OpuI.  Met.  12,  809.- Ka/.  Flacc.  ^  447. 
— >A  city  of  Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet  of 
Atraeius.— — A  river  of  JBtolia,  which  (Uls  into 
the  Ionian  sea. 

ATRB8ATA.  a  people  of  Britain,  south  west 
of  the  Trinobantes.  They  are  placed  by  some 
antiquaries  in  what  is  now  Berkshire,  by  others 
in  (kcfordihire,  and  by  others  in  part  of  both. 
Their  eapiul  was  Calliva,  now  fValUngford. 

AtrCbAtbs,  a  people  of  Qaul,  who  together 
with  the  Nervii,  opposed  J.  C«<ar  with  15.000 
men.  They  were  conquered,  and  Comius,  a 
friend  of  the  general,  was  set  over  them  asking. 
They  were  reinstated  in  their  former  liberty  and 
independence,  on  account  of  the  services  of  Ck>- 
mius.  Tueir  chief  city  was  Nemetacum,  after- 
wards Auebates,  now  ArroM.  CfBM.  Betf.  OaU.  2, 
Ac 

Atr£ni,  a  people  of  Armenia. 

ATRBUS,  a  sou  of  Pelops  by  HIppodamia. 
daughter  of  GBnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  was  king  of 
Mycena,  and  brother  to  Pittheus.  Tnxzen,  Thy- 
estes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Cbrysippus  was  an 
illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same  time  a  favourite 
■ol  his  Gather,  Hippodamia  resolved  to  destroy 
him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Thyestes  and 
Atrens  to  murder  him;  and  they  accordingly 
threw  him  headlong  into  a  well.  Others,  how- 
«ver,  say  that  they  resisted  their  mother's  in- 
junctions with  horror ;  and  that  Hippodamia, 
Mcasperated  at  their  refusal,  embrued  her 
own  hands  in  the  blood  of  Chrysippus.  This 
murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops;  he  suspected  his 
two  sons,  who  fled  away  ftom  his  presence. 
Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Burystheus,  king 
of  Argot,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his  death  he  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne.  He  married,  as  some 
report.  Arope,  his  predecessor's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  bad  Plisthenes,  Menelaus,  and  A::a* 
nemnon.  Others  afHrm  that  £rupe  was  the 
wile  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  she  had  Ajnunemoun 
and  Menelaus,  who  are  the  reputed  sons  of 
Atreus,  beeauae  ttiat  prince  took  care  of  their 


education,  and  brutight  them  up  as  hit  own 
(,Fid.  Plisthenes.)  Thyestes  had  followed  hia 
brother  to  Arg<is,  where  he  lived  with  him,  mnd 
debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two,  or 
according  to  some,  three  children.  This  incest- 
uous commerce  oO'ended  Atreus,  and  Thyeitec 
was  banished  from  his  court  He  was,  however 
soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  who  deter- 
mined cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  offered  to 
his  bed.  To  eflieet  this  purpose,  he  Invited  his 
brother  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  where  Thyestea 
was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  eliildren  ho 
bad  had  by  his  sister-in-law  tlM  queen.  After 
the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and  the  heads 
of  the  murdered  children  wer4  produced,  to  con- 
vince Thyestes  of  what  he  IukI  feasted  upon. 
This  action  appeared  so  eruel  and  impious,  that 
the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back  in  his  course 
at  the  bloody  s^ht  THyestes  immediately  fled 
to  the  court  of  Thesprotus,  and  thence  to  Sieyon, 
where  he  ravished  his  own  daughter  Pelopea,  in 
a  giove  sacred  to  Minerva,  without  luMwing  who 
she  was.  This  incest  he  committed  intentionally, 
as  some  report,  to  revenge  himself  on  hia  brotlier 
Atreus.  according  to  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
which  promised  him  aatisfaetiaa  for  the  cruelties 
he  had  suffered,  only  fkrom  the  hand  of  a  son  who 
should  be  bom  of  himself  and  his  own  daughter. 
Pelopea  brought  forth  a  son,  whom  ahe  called 
.^isthus,  and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus, 
who  had  lost  his  wife.  Arretu  adopted  iEgisthus. 
and  sent  him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  tiad  been 
seised  at  Delphi,  and  imprisoned.  Thyestes 
knew  his  son,  and  made  himself  known  to  him; 
he  made  him  espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of 
becoming  his  fatner's  murderer,  he  rather  aveng- 
ed his  wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreus,  whom  he 
assassinated.  {Fid.  Thyestes,  .£gisthus,  Pelo- 
pea, Agamemnon,  and  Menelaus.)  Hyrin./ab. 
83,  86,  87,68  et  2&S.-~Buripid.  in  OretL  m  Iphig, 
Tmr.-~n»a.  in  ParaU-Pau$.  9,  40.— iljiotfoci. 
3,  10 — Senee.  in  Atr.— Pindar.  Olymp. 

ATRlDiB,  a  patranymie  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons  of 
Atreus.  This  is  ialse,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  Laetantius.  Dictys  of  Crete,  Jkc,  who 
maintain  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons  of 
Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and  that  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  hou<e  and  undpr  ttie  eye  of 
their  granufather      Vid.  Pli«thenes. 

ATRONlUS,  a  friend  of  Tumus,  killed  by  the 
Trojans.     Virg,  jEn.  10. 

ATROPaTKNK.  or  AtropatIa.  a  name  given 
to  the  north-western  part  of  Media,  between 
mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  said 
to  have  taken  this  name  from  Atropates,  a  gover- 
nor of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  rendered  himself  independent,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  which  his  sueeessora 
enjoyed  for  a  long  period  ol  time,  it  was  a  cold, 
barren,  and  inbospiuble  country,  and  on  that 
account  allotted  by  Shalmaneser  for  the  residence 
of  many  captive  Israelites,  after  the  conquest  of 
their  kingdom.  lu  inhabitants  were  good  sf>l- 
diers,  and  its  kings  could  bring  into  the  field 
40,000  fbotand  20  000  horse.  It  is  now  called 
Aaerbifttn.  lu  chief  city  was  Gasa,  now  known 
t  TabriM.     StrtA.  II.— Polyb.  i. 

AtrOpos,  one  of  the  Pares,  daughters  of  Nos 
and  Erebus.  Aocording  to  the  derivation  of  her 
name,  (•  non,  rpitrm  muto,)  she  is  inexorable  a»d 
inflexible,  and  her  duty  among  the  three  sisters 
is  to  cut  the  thread  of  life  without  any  regard  to 
•ei,  age,  or  quality.  She  was  represented  by  tta* 
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Mrifwti  In  A  black  yeil,  witii  a  pahr  of  teiisan  in 
her  hand.  i^id.  Pareas.)  Stal.  Theb.  3.67.  4. 
SflB.  8.  I&— Heabd.  7A«oflr.  217. 

T.  Q.  Atta,  a  writer  or  merit  in  the  Augu^an 
aft,  who  aeems  to  have  received  thii  name  from 
mne  deformity  in  his  legi  or  feet.  His  eompu- 
titioas,  dramaitocal  as  well  as  satirical,  were  held 
in  universal  admiration,  tbouirh  Horace  speaks 
«f  them  with  indiflference.  He  was  buried  two 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
Pnaieste.  Oaly  one  versa  is  jitfeserved  of  all 
his  eompoeitions.    Harat.  i,  ep.  I,  79. 

AttALIA,  a  city  of  Pamphjriia,  south-west  of 
VrrgH,  built  bjr  kinf  Attalus.  It  was  visited  by 
8t  Paal  during  bis  labours  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
■ow  Admtia^  or  SatiUa.     Strab. 

AttalIcos.     Fid.  Attalus  IIL 

ATTAL.08  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eameoes  I.  He  defeated  the  Oauls  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  and  extended  his  eon- 
foesu  to  mount  Taurus.  He  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  whom  he  vigorously  assisted 
is  their  two  wars  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  In 
eaQJunetion  with  the  Athenians,  he  Invaded  Ma- 
cedonia,  and  recalled  Philip  flrom  his  enterprise 
■idrrtaken  against  Athens ;  a  service  which 
gained  him  a  profbsion  of  honoun  from  the 
Athenians,  who  even  named  one  of  their  tribes 
after  him.  He  died  at  Pergamus,  after  a  reign 
«r44  years,  B.  C.  197.     Uv.  86,  27,  ^  Ac— iV 

^.  5 Strab.  13. The  2d  of  that  name  was 

sent  no  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  bis  brother 
Eamene*  II.,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed 
foardian  to  bis  nephew  Attalus  III.,  who  was 
then  an  infknt.  Prusias  made  sucoessfiil  war 
«(ainst  him,  and  seised  hiv  capital;  but  the  con- 
quest was  stopped  by  the  Interference  of  the  Ro- 
ouuis,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne.  Atta^ 
los,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Phiiadelp/nut 
from  his  fraternal  love,  was  a  munifleent  patron 
cf  learning,  and  the  founder  of  several  cities. 
He  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  13ii.  He  had  governed  the 
oatioQ  with  great  prudence  and  moderation  for 

20  yean.     Strdt.  13.— A)fo6.  5. The  8d  sue- 

ecMied  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  by  the  mur- 
to  of  Attalus  II.,  and  made  himself  odiotis  by 
kis  cruelty  to  his  relations,  and  his  wanton  exer- 
cise of  power.  He  was  son  to  Bumenes  IL,  and 
samamed  PhUometer,  flrom  his  affection  towards 
ais  mother.  He  left  the  cares  of  government  to 
cultivate  his  garden,  and  to  make  experiments 
SB  tlie  melting  of  met^s.  He  lived  in  great 
amity  with  the  Romans;  and  as  be  died  without 
isne  br  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in  his  will  the 
vords  hanorum  meerwn  Populu*  Romanu$  hares 
ate.  which  the  Romans  interpreted  to  mean  the 
kinidom  of  Pergamus,  and  therefore  took  pos- 
aesnon  of  It,  B.C.  133,  and  made  of  it  a  Roman 
provinee,  which  they  governed  by  a  proconsul. 
From  this  eircumstanoe,  whatever  was  valuable 
as  an  acquisition,  or  ample  and  magnificent  as  a 
fortune,  was  always  called  by  the  epithet  of 
JttaKau.  Attains,  as  well  as  his  predecessors. 
Bade  themselves  celebrated  for  the  valuable 
Hkcaries  which  tbev  collected  at  Pergamus,  and 
far  the  patronage  which  merit  and  virtue  always 
faoKl  at  their  eourt.  Uv.  24.  &c — PUn.  7.  8, 
a.  kc^—ProperL  8,  A  18.   19.— JuiUn.  89.— 

fisrof.   Od.  I,   I An  oflteer  in  Alexander^ 

army.  Curt.  4,  18.— —Another,  very  Inimical 
t»  Alexander.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Par- 
■wnlc,  and  Alexander  was  accused  of  the  mur- 
iM.    CurL  6,  9.  8i  1« A  philoeopher,  pre- 
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eeptor  to  Seneca. 
nomer  of  Rhodes. 

ATTARRAS,  an  officer  who  seised  those  that 
had  conspired  with  Djrmnus  against  Alexander. 
Cwrt.  6. 

ATTBID8  CapIto,  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal  laws, 
public  courto  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a  sena- 
tor.    Fid.  Ateius. 

ATTB8,  a  son  of  Calaus  of  Phrvgia.  who  was 
bom  impotent.  He  introduced  the  worship  ol 
Cybele  among  the  Lydians,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  of  the  goddess.  Jupiter  was  Jealous  of 
his  success,  and  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the 
country  and  destroy  Attes.    Pcnu.  7,  17. 

ATTHls,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  II.,  king  of 
Athens,  who  gave  her  name  to  Attica,  according 

to  ApMid.  3,  14.— Ana.  1,  2. A  girl  beloved 

by  Sappho.     Ovid.  Bp.  15,  18. 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  oq  the 
west  by  Megaris;  on  the  north  by  Bosotia  and  the 
Ruripus;  on  the  east  by  part  of  the  .£gean  sea; 
and  oo  the  south  by  ttie  Sinus  Saronicus.  It 
extended  in  length  about  sixty  miles,  and  in 
breadth  about  fifty-six.  It  is  aaid  to  have  derived 
ite  name  f^om  Atlhis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus,  one 
of  iu  earliest  kings,  or  flrom  'a«tv,  fiittttt,  owing 
to  iu  maritime  situation;  but  its  earlier  appella- 
tions were  Mopaopia,  trook  the  hero  Mopaopus, 
and  Cecropia.  from  its  king  Ceerope.  The  most 
famous  of  iu  cities  is  called  Atheiu,  whose  inha^ 
bitante  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  AUiei.  The 
fkce  of  the  country  was  partly  level  and  partly 
mountainous,  and  the  unfruitfUlness  of  the  soil 
so  great  as  to  require  indefatigable  industry  to 
produce  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Attica 
was  anciently  divided  into  four  ^Xat,  or  tribe$, 
which  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  and  lat- 
terly to  twelve,  each  being  named  after  some 
Athenian  hero,  and  having  its  separate  chief ; 
these  were  again  subdivided  into  3^m«m  or  town- 
tMpSf  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four.  iFid.  AthensB.)  SlnA.  9.— PUn.  4,7.  7, 
56 — Pom.  1.  2.-~Apoaod.  3,  26.  tcc—Luean.  3, 
306.— Otml.  Met.  6,  "ifK—Mart.  11,  ep.  43.— Horaf. 
(M.  2,  I.  IS. 

AttTcus,  one  of  Oalba's  servants,  who  entered 
his  palace  with  a  bloody  sword,  and  declared  he 

had  killed  Otho.     Tadt.  Hitt.  1. (T.  Pompo- 

nius)  a  celebrated  Roman  knight  to  whom  Cicero 
wrote  a  great  number  of  letters,  which  contained 
the  general  history  of  the  age.  They  are  now 
extant,  and  divided  into  17  books.  In  the  time 
of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  eitisens  by 
his  kindness  and  liberality,  that  his  departure 
waa  the  signal  for  general  mourning,  and  sutucs 
were  erected  to  his  honour,  in  commemoration  ol 
his  great  munificence.  He  was  such  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their 
language  so  fluently,  that  he  was  sumamed  AiU- 
eu$t  and  as  a  proof  of  his  learning,  he  favoured 
the  world  with  some  of  bis  compositions.  He 
behaved  in  such  a  disinterested  manner,  that  he 
offended  neither  of  the  inimical  parties  at  Rome, 
and  both  were  equally  anxious  of  courting  his 
approbation.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacv 
with  the  illustrious  men  c^  his  age,  and  was  sisca 
a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained  ttom 
fklsehood  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt  and  indignation  a  lying  tongue. 
Neither  the  fear  of  tyrants,  nor  the  jealousy  uf 
adveritnries,  made  him  forget  the  feelings  of 
,  friendship ;  he  not  only   protected,  but  also 
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relievml  Brutui  in  hi*  distresses,  when  the  whole 
empire  bad  deserted  his  eause  for  that  ol  bu 
more  fuecessftil  rival ;  and  he  extended  bis  regard 
and  bis  liberality  with  the  same  humane  views 
ti»  Cicero,  as  well  as  to  Fulvia.  the  wife  of  his 
'nveterate  enemy.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to 
talie  aliments  when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a 
painful  disorder  of  the  intestines,  and  died  in  his 
f7th  year,  B.  C.  38,  aAer  bearing  the  amiable 
tliaracter  t^  peace-maker  among  his  Mends. 
Aitieus  married  in  his  53d  year,  and  had  an  only 
laughter,  wtiom  he  married  to  Agnppa  the  iriend 
of  Auisuitus.  His  grand-daughter  by  this  mar- 
ria^ce,  m  s<ion  a*  bom,  was  betrothed  by  Augustus 
t.i  Tiberius.  ComeUua  Nepo$,  one  ol  his  inUmate 
friend*,  hat  written  a  minute  aceount  of  his  life; 
and  without  doubt,  in  that  eircutnstanUal  his- 
tor}-,  the  etiaraeter  of  Attieus  appears,  next  to 
S  -crates,  ihe  most  humane,  amiable,  and  bene- 
volent amongst  the  records  of  the  heathen  ages. 

Cic.adAUie.  S^e. Herodes,  an  Athenian  in  the 

aiie  ol  the  Antonines,  descended  from  Miltlades, 
and  celebrated  for  his  muniSeenee.  His  great 
riehne«s  arose  from  a  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
epulenee.  as  Wfll  as  tmca  an  immense  treasure 
which  be  di^covi-red  buried  imder  an  old  house, 
and  wliieh  tlie  virtuous  Nerva,  rather  than  claim, 
permitted  him  to  use  as  he  pleased.  His  son  ol 
the  same  name  was  honoured  with  the  consul- 
ship, and  he  generously  erected  an  aqueduct  at 
Troas,  of  which  lie  liad  been  made  governor  by 
tlM  emperor  Adrian,  and  raised  m  other  parts  of 
the  empire  several  public  buildings,  as  useful  as 
they  were  m^gniflt^nt.    PhUottrat.  in  vit.  2,  p. 

54t).  -A.  GeU.  Aoct.  AU. A  consul  in  the  age 

of  Nero,  Stc.     Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

AttIla,  a  eelebrated  iiing  of  the  Htms,  a  na- 
tion in  the  s<mthem  parts  ol  Seythia,  wiio  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
with  an  array  ot  500.000  men.  and  laid  waste  the 
provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  Aquileia,  and 
marched  agaiiut  Rome;  but  his  reueat  and  peace 
were  purchased  with  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
the  feeble  emperor.  Atbla,  who  boasted  in  the 
appellation  of  tAe  scourge  of  God,  died  A.  D.  453. 
of  an  uncommon  effUsion  of  blood  the  first  night 
of  hu  nuptials.  He  had  expressed  his  wish  to 
extend  his  conquests  over  the  whole  world;  and 
ie  often  iea«teU  his  barbarity  by  drMftging  captive 
kings  in  his  train.  Attila's  body,  depoNited  in  a 
irulden  cuttin,  rased  by  another  of  Kiiver,  and  a 
third  of  iron,  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
plain;  and  like  that  of  Alaric.  hi«  grave  was  filled 
with  the  must  magniAcfnt  spoils  obtained  by  con- 
quest and  war;  and  after  the  ceremony,  the  bar- 
bxrotu  Hunii,  desirous  of  coucealing  the  tomb  of 
their  monaich,  sUui$htered  all  those  who  had 
attended  the  iuneraL    Jottmand.  de  Beb.  Get. 

ATTiLiDS,  a  Roman  cun*ul  in  the  first  Punic 
war.       Fid.    Rrgulus.-^Caiatinus,  a    Roman 

consul  who  fought  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 

Marcus,  a  poet  who  translated  the  fc^lectra  of 
Sophocles  into  L*tin  verse,  and  wrote  comedies 
wtHMC  unintelligible  language  procured  hmt  the 

tpiiellaiion  of   Ferreus. Regulus,   a   Roman 

censor  who  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  uf  con- 

eord.     Liv.  23,  23.  ftc. Tbe  name  of  Attilius 

was  common  among  the  Roimrns,  and  many  of 
tbe  public  maKistrxtes  are  called  Attilii;  their 
life,  however,  is  not  lamous  for  any  illustrious 
event. 

Attinas.  an  offi<*f-r  nt-i  ov«*r  B.icirisna  by 
AlrxandiT.     Curt.  ^. 

Attil'8  Pklignuh.  .tn  ofTicor  of  Caisar.  Cecs. 


Belt.  Civ.  1. TuUins,  the  general  of  the  Vol- 

«ci,  to  whom  Coiiolanus  fled   when   )»anisiie<t 

fiom  Rome.     Iav. Varus,  seixed  Auxinum  isi 

Pumpey's  nanie,  whence  he  was  expelled.  Alt^r 
this  he  fled  to  Africa,  which  he  alienated  from 

J.  Csesar.     Ceei.   Bell.   Ov.  1. A  poet.     FieL, 

Accius. The  family  of  the  Attiiwas  descend- 
ed from  Atys,  one  of  the  companions  of  vGlneas, 
according  to  the  opinion  which  Virgil  has 
adopted.    jSn.  5,  A68. 

ATOBUS,  a  river  of  Oaul,  now  the  Adour^ 
which  nms  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  the  bay  of  BiKcay.     Lucan.  J,  -120. 

ATYADiK,  the  descendants  of  Atys  the  Ly- 
dian. 

ATTS,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  h'.s  son  Tyrrbenus,  with  a  colony  of  I^y. 
dians,  who  settled  in  Italy.  Strab.  b.—  Hertxi. 
1,  7.— — A  sou  of  CrcekU5  king  of  Lydia.  «>e 
was  lurbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons  by  his 
lather,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  was  killed  by 
some  military  weapon.  Some  time  after  this, 
Atys  prevailed  on  his  fk'her  to  permit  him  to  ko 
to  hunt  a  wild  boar  which  laid  waste  the  countr^- 
of  Mysia.  and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  by 
Adrastus,  whom  Crossus  had  appointed  guardian 
over  his  son,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the 
monarch  were  realised.  Herod.  I,  34,  ke.     {Fid. 

Adrastiu) A  Trojan,  who  came  to  Iialy  with 

iEneas,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  progenitor  of 
the  family  of  the  Attii  at  Rome.     Firg.  yEn.  b, 

568 A  youth,  to  whom  Ismeoe  the  dauKhter 

uf  (Edipiu  was  promis«>d  in  marriage.  He  «vas 
killed    by   Tydeus   before   bis   nuptials.     St'tt. 

Theb.  8,  598. A  sqpof  Limniace,  the  daunh- 

ter  of  the  river  Ganges,  who  a-^sisted  Cepheua  in 
preventing  the  marriage  of  Andromeda,  and  was 
killed  by  Perseus  with  a  burning  log  ol  wood. 

Ovid.  Met.  &,  47. A  celebrated  shepherd  of 

Phrygia,  of  whom  the  mother  of  the  gods,  yene- 
rally  called  Cybele.  became  enamoured.  She 
entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  her  temple,  and 
made  him  promise  that  he  always  would  live  in 
celibacy.  He  violated  his  vow  by  an  amour  with 
the  nymph  San^aris,  for  which  the  goddess  pun- 
ished him  by  making  him  so  delirious,  that  he 
castrated  himself  with  a  sharp  stnne.  This  w-ar 
afterwards  intentionally  done  by  his  sacerd«>tal 
successors  in  tbe  service  of  Cybele,  to  prevf  nt 
their  breaking  their  vows  of  perpetual  chastiiy 
This  account  is  the  most  general  and  mobt  ap- 
proved. Others  say,  that  the  goddess  became 
lond  of  Atys,  because  he  had  introduced  her  If  s- 
tivals  in  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
she  herself  mutilated  him.  Pcauanicu  relates,  in 
Aehaic.  17.  that  Atys  was  the  son  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Saiigar,  who  became  pregnant  by  puuinf 
the  bow  of  an  almond  tree  in  her  bosom.  Jupi. 
ter,  as  the  passage  mentions,  once  had  an  amor- 
ous dream,  and  some  of  the  impuiity  of  the  K«d 
fell  upon  tlie  earth,  which  soon  after  produced  a 
monster  of  an  human  form,  with  the  cliaraeter- 
istics  of  the  two  sexes.  1  his  monster  was  called 
Agdistis,  and  was  deprived  by  the  gods  of  tho.-ve 
parts  which  distinguish  tbe  male  sex.  From  the 
mutilated  paru  which  were  thrown  upon  the 
grotmd,  rose  an  almond  tree,  one  ot  whose 
branches  a  nymph  of  the  Sangar  gathered,  and 
placed  in  her  bosom  as  mentioned  above.  Atyn, 
as  soon  as  bom,  was  exposed  in  a  wood,  but  pre- 
served  by  a  she-goat  The  genius  Agdistis  saw 
him  in  the  wood,  and  was  captivatfd  with  his 
beauty.  As  Atys  was  going  to  celebrate  his 
nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Peaai. 
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Mi^  Asdistl«t  who  *••  jealous  of  his  rival, 
iwplred  by  his  eochantments  the  kinR  and  his 
fatur*  soa-in-l«w  with  such  an  uncummon  fury, 
that  they  both  attacked  and  ntutilatt>d  one  ano- 
tterintbe  struggle.  Ortd  says.  MeL  10. /<6.  2, 
4c.,  that  Cybele  changed  Aiy«  into  a  pine-tree, 
m  be  was  going  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  him- 
•etr,  and  ever  after  that  tree  was  sacred  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  After  his  death,  Atys  re- 
crivrd  divine  honours,  and  temples  were  raised 
to  bis  memory,  particularly  at  Dyroae.  CattiU. 
4e  M^H  Berec.—Ovid.  Met  10,  Jab.  J.  Fait.  4, 

to.  ttc— Luctan.  in  Dea  Syria. 'Sylvius,  son 

M  Albius  Sylvius,  was  kin«  of  Alba.     Liv.  1,  8. 

AOFSlA  AQUA,  called  afterwards  Mareia,  was 
die  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water  in 
Kome,  and  it  was  first  conveyed  into  the  city  by 
Aaeas  Mmrtius. 

ACFIDKNA.  a  town  of  Samoium,  and  the  ea< 
pital  of  the  Caraceni,  situate  on  the  Sagrus,  or 
&MTO.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.U.C. 
4M.    Up.  10   1«. 

AdpIdia  lbx,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Anfldius  Lurco,  A.  U.C.  b9i.  It  ordainf>d,  ttiat 
if  any  candidate,  in  canvaitslng  fur  an  oHice,  pro- 
mised nnoney  to  a  tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he 
aiMiuld  be  excused;  but  if  he  did  pay  it,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of 
ttOO  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived. 

AOPIDIUS,  an  efTeminate  person  of  Chios.  Juv. 
t,  t5.— — Basaus,  a  famous  historian  in  the  age  of 
Qointilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Germany, 

and  of  the  civil  wars. Cn.,  a  senator  of  prse- 

lorian  rank,  who,  though  blind,  used  to  deliver 
Us  opinion  in  the  senate,  and  wrote  a  Greek 
history.     When  very  old,i>e  adopted   Orestes. 

Oe.  Tute.  5,   39.    Fin.   Id.—Dom.   113. M. 

Lureo.  a  man  who  made  an  annual  income  of 
•0,000  sesttfrees,  by  fattening  peacocks.     Varro, 

£.  JL  3,  6. — Plin.  10.  M. Luseua,  a  num  ob- 

aewely  bom,  and  made  a  pnetor  of  Fundi,  in  the 
age  of  Horace  I  Set.  b,  34.^ 

AlWlDDS,  a  river  of  Apulia,  (UUng  into  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  now  called  Ofanto.  It  wasori 
its  banks  that  the  Romans  were  defeated  bj; 
Hannibal  at  Cannas.  The  spot  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  is  still  shown  by  the  inliabitanu  to  the 
cariooa  traveller,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  field 
«f  blood.  Horat.  Od.  3,  30.  4,  9.^rirg.  JEn,  11. 
40». 

AUOA  and  AuoA  and  AUOBA.  daughter  of 
Aleua  king  of  Tegea,  by  Nenra,  was  ravished  by 
Bcreoles,  and  brt)U)(bt  forth  a  son.  whom  she 
aspoaed  in  the  woods  to  conceal  her  amours  from 
htt  fatlwr.  The  ehild  was  preserved  and  called 
Triephtts.  Aleus  was  informed  of  his  daughter's 
■iuttne,  and  gave  her  to  Nauplius  to  be  put  to 
death.  Nauplius  refused  to  perform  the  cruel 
office,  and  gave  Auga  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia, 
vho,  being  without  issue,  adopted  her  as  his 
damhter.  SoMme  time  after  the  d'uninions  of 
Tnuhras  were  invaded  by  an  enemy,  and  the 
khig  promised  bis  crown  and  daughter  to  him 
*ho  eould  deliver  him  fhnn  the  impending  eala- 
miQ^.  Telepbua,  who  had  been  directed  by  the 
Made  to  go  to  the  court  of  Teuthras,  if  he  wistfed 
tu  find  his  parents,  offered  his  services  to  the 
kiog,  and  they  were  accepted.  As  he  was  going 
tu  tuiite  himself  to  Auge,  in  consequence  of  the 
Victory  he  had  obtained,  Auge  rushed  fkt>m  b>m 
•idi  secret  horror,  and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent 
to  separate  them.  Auge  implored  the  aid  of 
licfctilea»  who  made  her  son  known  to  her,  and 


she  returned  with  him  to  Tegea.  Pmuantag  say* 
that  Ange  was  confined  in  a  coffer  with  her  inian 
son,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where,  alter  being 
preserved  and  protected  by  Miner\'a,  she  was 
found  bv  king  Teuthras.  ApoUod.  2  et  3.— Poits. 
8,  *.—Hygin./ab.  99  et  100. 

AUOARUS,  an  Arabian,  who  for  his  good  ofB< 
ces,  obtained  the  favours  of  Pumpey,  whom  he 
vilely  deceived.  Dib.— —  A  king  of  Osroene, 
whom  Caracaila  imprisoned,  after  he  had  given 
him  solemn  promises  of  friendship  and  support, 
Dio.lS. 

AuoKjas,  a  town  of  Laconia.    Anw.  3.  21 

Another  of  Locris. 

AuoiAS  and  Adobas,  son  of  Bleus,  or  Rlius, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Blis.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned 
for  39  years,  so  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossi- 
bility to  any  man.  Hercules  undertook  it,  on 
promise  ot  receiving  an  a  reward  the  tenth  part 
of  the  herds  of  Augias,  or  something  equivalent. 
The  hero  changed  the  course  of  the  river  Al- 
pheus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Peneua, 
wbich  immediately  carried  away  the  dung  and 
filth  from  the  stables.  Augias  refhsed  the  pro- 
mised recompense  on  pretence  that  Hercules 
made  use  of  artiflee,  and  had  not  experienced 
any  labour  or  trouble,  and  he  fkrther  drove  his 
own  son  Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because  he 
supported  the  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refhsal 
was  a  declaration  of  war.  Hercules  conquered 
Elis,  put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Phyleus.  Pmuamtu  says,  &,  2  et  3,  that  Hercu- 
les spared  the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  and  that  Phyleus  went  tu  settle  in  Dulich- 
ium;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Augias.  his  other 
son,  Agasthenes,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Au- 
Rias  received,  after  his  death,  the  honours  which 
were  generally  paid  to  a  hero,  Augias  has  been 
called  the  son  of  Sol,  because  Bliua  signifies  the 
sun.  The  proverb  of  Augean  stable  is  now  ap- 
plied to  an  impossibility.  Hygin.  /ab.  14,  80, 
157.— Pb'n.  17.  9 Strab.  8 ApoUod.  2^ 

AVOlLM,  an  oasis  in  the  deseru  of  Mannarica, 
with  a  town  called  Augila. 

ADOtMUS,  a  mounuin  of  Liguria.    Lio.  39,  2. 

Adour,  SBNT.  a  poet.     Fid.  Sentius 

AuoOrbs,  certain  oflSeers  at  Rome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  ab  avium 
gvarritu.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulus,  to 
the  number  of  three.  Servius  TuUius  added  a 
fourth,  and  Uie  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C. 
454.  increased  the  number  to  nine;  and  Sylla 
added  six  more  during  his  dictatorship.  They 
had  a  particular  college,  and  the  chief  amongst 
them  was  called  Magitter  coOe/(ii.  Their  office 
was  honourable ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges;  an  indulgence  granted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  robe  of  an 
augur  was  a  mixture  of -purple  and  scarlet,  called 
the  <ra6eo.  He  wore  a  conical  cap;  and  when 
exercising  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  I^um,  a  stsdT  neatly  incuryated  at  the 
top.  He  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens 
usually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  about  twilight. 
He  took  his  station  on  an  eminence,  where  the 
view  was  open  on  all  sides;  and  to  make  it  so, 
buildings  were  sometimes  pulled  down.  Having 
first  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  aoleom 
prayer,  he  sat  down  with  his  head  covered,  and 
with  hia  face  directed  to  ttie  east,  or,  according 
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to  Vftrro,  to  the  aouth.  With  his  liluus  he  cir- 
cumscribed a  space  in  the  sicy,  beyond  which  be 
■ufTered  not  his  eyes  to  wanaer.  This  imaginary 
•pace  was  named  templum.  There  were  gener- 
ally fire  things  from  which  the  augurs  drew 
omens  :  the  first  consisted  in  observing  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  sliy,  such  as  thunder,  lightning, 
comets,  &c.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was 
drawn  from  the  singing  or  flight  of  birds.  The 
third  was  from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eager- 
ness or  indifference  in  eating  the  food  which  was 
set  before  them,  wan  looked  upon  as  lucky  or  un- 
lucky. The  fourth  was  from  the  motions  of 
particular  quadrupeds,  such  ai  a  wolf  carrying 
something  in  his  mouth,  a  hare  crossing  a  road, 
astrantre  dog  coming  into  a  house,  &c.  The  flfth 
was  from  uncommon  accidents,  which  weie 
called  dirce,  such  as  sneezing,  spilling  oil,  salt, 
or  honey,  &e.  Omens  on  the  left  were  generally 
accounted  propitious  by  the  Romans ;  but  the 
Greeks  thought  omens  on  the  right  more  favour- 
able. The  reason  commonly  assigned  for  this 
apparent  discrepancy,  is,  that  the  former  looked 
towards  the  south,  and  the  latter  to  the  north, 
when  they  made  observations;  so  that  the  east, 
the  quarter  whence  they  looked  for  happy  omens, 
was  to  the  right  of  the  one,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
other.  Cic.  de  Div.— Liv.  I,  &c. — DUmyt.  Hal. 
—  Ovid.  Fast. 

Augusta    Ausciorum,  a  town   of   Oaul, 

now  Auch. Emerita,   a  town    of  Lusitania, 

built  on  the  Anas,  and  colonized  by  veteran  sol- 
diers.    It  is  now  Merida. Pialoria,  a  town  of 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  built  on  the  site  of  Varro'x 
camp,  and  colonized  by  Pratorian  soldiers.    It 

is  now  Aiitta Rauraeorum,  a  town  of  Gaul, 

on  the   Rhenus,  or  Rhine,  now  Angst. Sum- 

sionum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  on  the  Axona,  or  Aisne, 

now  Soissons. Taurinorum,  a  u>wn  of  Gallia 

Cisalpina,  or  the  Padus,  or  Po,  now  furtn. 

Trevirorum,  a  town  of  Belgica   Prima,  en  the 

Mosella,  or  Moselle,  now   Treves. Vagienno- 

rum,  a  town  of  Ligurla,  now  Bene. Veioman- 

duorum.  a  town  of  Belgica   Secunda,  now   St 

Quentin. Vindelicorum,   the    metropolis    of 

Vindelicia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Licus,  or 
Lech,   and  the   Vindo,   or   Wertach.     It  is  now 

Augsburg. London^  as  capital  of  the  country 

of  the  Ti  inobantes,  was  called  Augusta  Trino- 
bantina. Messalina,  famous  fur  her  debauch- 
eries, was  called  Augusta,  as  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.    Juv.  6,  llti. 

AuoustAlia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  comme-  ' 
moration  of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned  , 
to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace  over  the  : 
different  parts  of  the  empire.     It  wast  celebrated 
on  the  :i7th  of  September.  j 

AUGUSTlNUS,  a  na'ive  of  Tagestum,  the  wild- 
oess  and  debaucheries  of  whose  early  vears 
thieatened  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the 
honour  and  peace  of  his  fnmily.  By  the  repeated 
admonitions  of  a  pious  mother,  however,  and  his 
own  reflections,  he  applied  himself  to  study,  and 
having  passed  into  Italy,  he  became,  from  a 
heathen  reprobate,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
a  nnost  devout  and  zealous  supporter  of  the 
doctrines  and  morality  of  the  religion  which  he 
embraced.  He  was  at  last  admitted  priest,  in 
99  U  and  soon  after  became  bishop  of  Hippo  in 
Afi  ica.  In  hit  character,  Augustin  was  mild  and 
humane,  he  betrnyed  no  intem)>erate  violence 
•gainst  heretics,  but  wisely  considered  that  every 
liberal  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  failings 
■nd  prejudices  of  mankind.  In  his  works,  wh^b  . 


are  numerous,  he  ditplaV<Hl  the  powers  of  a  great 
venius,  ami  an  exteuiiive  acquaintance  with  tti*> 
philosophy  ot  PUto.  He  died  in  the  76th  yBjtroi 
his  aj;e.  A.D.  4aO.  The  best  edition  ol  his  weeks 
is  that  of  the  Benedict,  iul.  Anu  ]7UU  to  J7li;i»  12 
vols. 

AuoustodONUM,  now  Autun,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
the  capital  of  the  .-t'dui. 

AUGUSTORlTUM,  a  town  of  Aquitania,  now 
Limoges. 

AUGi;8T0i.U8,  son  of  Orestes,  a  general  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Julius  Nepos.  Orestes  deposed 
the  emperor,  and  placed  his  son  upon  the  throne, 
A.  D.  47ft.  In  the  following  year,  Odoacer,  a 
commander  of  the  German  forces  in  the  Roman 
service,  revolted,  put  Orestes  to  death,  obliired 
Augusiulus  to  resign,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west. 

AUGUSTUS  OCTAVlANUsCiESiAR,  second  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter   of  Julius,  and    sister    to 
Julius  Ciesar.      He   was  adopted  by  his  uncle 
Casar,  and  inherited  the  greatest  part  of  his  for« 
tune.     He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four;  and 
though  only  eighteen  when  his  uncle  was  mur- 
dered, he  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  ingrati  - 
ated  himself  with  the  senate  and  people,  and 
received  the  honours  of  the  cunsuUhip  two  y  ears 
after,  as  the  rewHrd  of  his  hypocrisy.     Though 
his  youth  and  his  inexperience  were  ridiculed  bjr 
his  enemies,  who  branded  him  with  the  appella- 
tion of  boy,  yet  he  rose  in  consequence  by  bfs 
prudence  and  valour,  and  made  war  against  his 
opponents,  on  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of 
his  murdered  uncle.     But  when  he  perceived 
that  by  making  him  flght  against  Antony,  the 
senate  wished  to  debilitate  both  antagonists,  he 
changed  his  views,  and  uniting  himself  with  his 
enemy,  soon  formed  the  second  triumvirate,  in 
which  bis  cruel  proscriptions  shed  the  innocent 
blood  of  300  senators  and  20O  knights,  and  did 
not  even  spare  the  life  of  his  friend  Cicero.     By 
the  divisions  which  were  made  among  the  trium- 
virs, Augustus  retained  for  himself  the  more  im- 
portant provinces  of  the  west,  and  banished,  as 
if  it  were,  his  colleagues,  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
to  more  distant  territories.     But  as  long  as  the 
murderers  of  Csesar  were  alive,   the  reigning 
tyranu  bad  reasons  tor  apprehension,  and  there- 
lore  the  forces  of  the  triumvirate  were  directed 
against  the  partisans  of  Brutus  and  the  senate. 
The  battle  was  decided  at  Philippi,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Antony  alone 
preserved  the  combined  armies,  and  effected  the 
defeat  of  the  republican  forces.     The  head  of  the 
unfortunate  Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  in 
insolent  revenge  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Caesar's 
statue.   On  his  return  to  Italy,  Augustus  reward- 
ed his  soldiers  with  the  lands  of  those  that  had 
been  proscribed;  but  among  the  sufferers  were 
many  who  had  never  injured  the  conqueror  of 
Philippi,  especially  Virgil,  whose  modest  appli- 
cation  procured  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
The  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  was  bioken  as  soon  as  the  tears  of  a 
third  rival  vanished  away,  and  the  aspiring  heir 
of  Csesar  was  easily  induced  to  take  up  arms  by 
the  little  jealousies  and  resentment  of  Fulvia. 
Her  death,  however,  retarded  hostilities;  tlie  two 
rivals  were  reconciled;  their  united  forces  were 
successfully  directed  against  the  younger  Pom- 
pey:  and  to  strengthen  their  ft'iendship.  Antony 
agreed  to  marry  Octavia.  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
But  as  this  step  was  political,  and  not  dictated 
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«r  adketiMi,  OetaTia  wm  lUithted,  and  Antony 
laacord  himself  to  tite  pleasures  and  company 
of  the  beautiftil  Cleopatra.  Augustus  was  in. 
soued,  and  imaiediately  took  up  arms  to  avenge 
<be  wrongs  of  his  sister,  and  perhaps  rnort  eag- 
erly to  remove  a  man  whose  power  and  exiist- 
cnee  kept  him  in  continual  alarms,  and  made 
luin  dependent.  Both  parties  met  at  Actium, 
B.C.  31.  to  decide  the  fate  of  Rome.  Antony 
was  nipported  by  all  the  power  of  the  rast,  and 
Aucucrus  by  Italy.  Cleopatra  fled  from  the 
battle  with  (K)  ships,  and  her  fligl.t  ruined  the 
inirieat  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  into  Kgypt. 
The  conqueror  soon  after  passed  into  Egypt, 
bedeged  Alexandria,  and  honoured,  with  a  mag- 
oMcent  fkineral,  the  im fortunate  Roman  andihe 
celebrated  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in 
(be  Tictor's  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  com- 
mit suicide.  After  he  had  established  peace  all 
ever  the  world.  Augustus  shut  up  the  gates  of 
ttie  temple  of  Janus,  about  the  time  that  our  6a- 
'kmr  wms  bom.  It  is  said  he  twice  resolved  to 
lay  down  the  suprenoe  power,  immediately  after 
ibe  victory  obtamed  over  Antony,  and  afterwards 
DO  account  of  bis  ill  health;  but  his  ft-iend  Me- 
rsnas  dissuaded  him,  and  observed,  that  he 
•oold  leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of  the  most  power- 
M,  and  expose  himself  to  ingratitude  and  to 
danger.  Me  died  at  Nola,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
ace,  A.  U.  U,  after  he  had  held  the  sovereign 
power  during  44  years.  Augustus  was  an  active 
emperor,  and  consulted  the  guod  of  the  Romans 
"tth  (he  must  anxious  care.  He  visited  all  the 
provinees  except  Africa  and  Sardinia,  and  his 
cooaummate  pridence  and  experience  gave  rise 
to  many  aalutary  laws;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
he  Uniahed  with  a  good  grace,  what  he  began  with 
cruelty.  While  making  himaelf  absolute,  he  took 
eare  to  leave  his  countrymen  the  shadow  of  liber- 
ty: and  if.  under  the  charaetei  and  office  of  perpe- 
toal  tribune,  of  priest  and  imperator,  he  was 
invested  with  all  the  power  of  lovereiKnty,  he 
cuarded  against  offending  the  Jealous  Romans, 
b)  Bot  assuming  the  regal  title.  His  refusal  to 
read  the  letters  which  he  foimd  after  Pompey  s 
defeat,  arote  more  from  fear  than  honour,  and  he 
dreaded  Uie  discovery  of  names  which  would 
bare  perhaps  tinited  to  sarriflee  his  ambition. 
His  gnod  qualities,  and  many  virtues,  which  he 
perhaps  never  possessed,  have  been  transmitted 
lo  posterity  by  the  pen  of  adulation  or  gratitude. 
In  the  poems  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  To 
iistii^iisb  himself  firom  the  obscurity  of  the 
Oetavii,  aod^.if  possible,  to  suppress  the  remem- 
tnuut  of  his  uncle's  violent  fate,  he  aspired 
«Arr  a  new  title ;  and  the  submissive  senate 
Yielded  to  bis  ambition,  by  givittg  him  the  hon- 
mrable  appellation  of  AuguUuM.  He  has  been 
■censed  nf  licentiousness  and  adultery,  by  his 
bingrapher;  but  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
(he  Odelity  of  his  frieiMiship,  which  in  some  in- 
itaaces  he  possessed,  made  some  amends  for  his 
Batumi  foibles.  Ho  was  ambitious  of  being 
iitought  handsome;  and  as  he  was  publicly  re- 
ported to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  according  to  bis 
mother's  •■eclaration,  he  wished  his  flatterers  to 
represent  him  wiih  the  figure  and  attributes  f>f 
titat  cod.  Like  Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear,  and 
be  aflbcted  tm  have  it  thought  that  they  possessed 
Mn><?  divine  irradiation;  and  was  well  pleased  if, 
^tH^  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  any  body,  they  held 
down  meir  e>  es  as  if  overcome  by  the  glaring 
'•righmpBS  of  the  sun.  He  distinguished  himself 
bv  ais  learning;  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 


Greek  language,  and  wrote  some  tragcows,  h  • 
sides  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  other  works,  all 
now  lost.  He  was  married  three  times;  to  Clau- 
dia, to  Scribonia,  and  to  Li  via;  but  he  was  im- 
happy  in  his  matrimonial  connexions,  and  his 
only  daughter  Julia,  by  Scribonia.  disgraced 
herself  and  her  father  by  the  debauchery  and 
licentiousness  of  her  manners.  He  recummended, 
at  his  death,  his  adopted  son  Tiberius  as  bis  suc- 
cessor, and  left  in  his  papers,  as  a  solemn  advice 
to  future  emperors,  eithtir  through  fear  or  envy, 
that  they  should  not  attempt  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  beyond  its  present 
state.  He  left  his  fortune  partly  to  Tit)prius,  and 
to  Dnisus,  and  made  donations  to  the  army  and 
to  the  Roman  people.  Virgil  wrote  his  heroic 
poem  at  the  tiesire  of  Augustus,  whom  he  repre- 
sented imder  the  amiable  and  perfect  character 
of  iEneas.     Sueton.  in  vita. — HoraL — VirgiL. — 

Pam.— Tacit.— P»tercul.—D%o.  Can — Ovid. 

The  name  of  Augtutu*  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Ctnar,  as  a 
family  distinctioiL  In  a  more  distant  period  of 
the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only 
to  the  emperor,  while  that  of  Caesar  was  bestowed 
on  the  second  person  in  the  state,  who  «as  con- 
sidered as  presumptive  heir. 

Al}LBRCI.  Under  this  name  are  reckoned 
four  nations  of  Oaul.  The  Aulerri  Branno vires, 
contiguoiu  to  the  iEdui,  and  under  their  pro- 
tection.——The  Aulerci  Cenomanni,  situate  be- 
tween the  Sarta,  or  Saarle,  and  the  Ltedus,  two  of 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Liger.  Their  chief 
city  was  Vindinum,  now  Letnans.-^—  The  Aul- 
erci   Diablintes,  above   the    Arvii,  in    Main*, 

whose  capital  was  Neodunum,  now  Jublairu. 

The  Aulerci  Eburovices.  above  the  Lexovii.  un 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sequana.  or  Seitte,  whose 
capital  wan  Blediolanum,  now  Evreux. 

AULESTBS,  a  king  of  the  Etrurians  when 
iEneas  came  into  luly.     Virg.  Ain.  12.  2i)0. 

ADLSTB8,  a  general  who  assisted  ^neas  in 

Italy,  with  100  ships.     Virg.  JEn.  iO,  Wl. 

The  sununne  of  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings, 
father  to  Cleopatra. 

Adlis,  a  daughter  of  Ogyges.  Fatu.  BaoHe. 
—A  sea-port  town  of  Bosotia,  on  the  Euripos, 
opposite  to  Chalcis  in  Bubcea.  Here  the  Greeks 
were  detained  by  eontrarv  winds  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  expedition  against  Troy; 
nor  could  they  sail  till  the  anger  of  Diana,  whose 
favourite  stag  had  been  killed  by  Agamemnon, 
had  been  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daugh- 
ter Iphigenia*  AuUs  is  now  reduced  to  a  village, 
the  name  of  which,  FaM,  is  derived  f^om  a  deep 
bay  (^«v{)  close  to  it;  in  which  probably  the 
Grecian  fleet  anchored,  for  the  harb<iur  of  FatM 
itself  will  not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships. 
Ftrg.  JEn.  4,  426.— Ortd.  JUet.  1«,  9,  ftc-  Bmner. 
n.  2.  803. 

ADLON,  a  hill  of  Apulia,  north-east  of  Taren. 
turn,  whose  wine  equalled  the  Falernian.  Ho' 
rat.  2,  od.  6,  18.^— A  town  of  Macedonia,  near 
the  Strymon,  now  VuUma.  Thucyd.  4,  |03— — 
A  district  of  Messenia,  lying  on  the  borders  of 
Triphylia  and  Arcadia.  PauM—A  valley  of 
Syria,  between  the  riiiges  ot  Libanus  itnil  An- 

ti-Libanus.      Now     El    Bekar. AP<»l>er    i« 

Syria,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, called  also  Magnus  Campus.  Now  B 
Ghor. 

AULONIUS,  a  surname  of  ^scuU|<iu*. 

AULU8,  a  praenomen  comaMm  auauog  tiM  l» 
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nuns,  and  cenenlly  auurked  by  the  letter  A.^— 
Oellius.     Fid.  OelUut. 

AUN  OS,  a  Ligurian,  the  Atther  of  a  warrior 
•lam  by  Camilla.     Virg.^n.  11,  7U0. 

AURA,  a  celebrated  mare  at  the  Olympic 
gamei.  Her  master  PhiUolaa  having  lost  his 
seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  race,  the  aninnal 
continued  the  course,  and  after  outstrippmg  all 
the  others,  she  stood  before  the  umpires,  as  if  to 
claim  the  victory.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Phidolas,  whose  statue  and  that  of  his  faithful 
mare  were  erected  at  Olympia,  by  the  permis* 
sioD  of  the  Eleans.    Pau$.  6,  13. 

AURAS,  an  European  river,  flowing  into  the 
later  from  mount  Haemus.     Herod.  4,  49. 

AURAS! US.  a  mountain  in  the  south  of  Numi- 
dia.  now  Jabtl  Auras, 

AURBA  Chbrsonbsus.  a  peninsula  of  India 
beyond  the  Gauges,  now  Malacca,  or  Malaya. 

AURBLIA  Lbx.  was  enacted  by  L.  Aurelius 
Cotu,  pr«tor,  A.  U.  C.  6S3,  and  ordained  that 
iwUces  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  ttom  the 
Senators,  Bquiies,  and  Tribuni  .£rarii. Ano- 
ther, by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul,  A.U.C.  678. 
It  abrogated  a  clause  of  (be  Lex  Cornelia,  and 
permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other  oflSces  after 
the  expiration  of  the  tribuneship. 

AURBLIA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetiea. The 

mother  of  J.  CsBsaK  Suet,  in  Cat.  74.— -A  fish 
woman.    Juo.  4, 98. 

AurbliAni.     Vid.  Oenabum. 

AURBLIAnus.  emperor  of  Rome  after  FI«- 
vius  Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  inttie 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his  soldiers 
with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  military  character;  and  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Palmyra,  gained  him  great  honours.  He  beau- 
tified Rome,  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  tlie 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  He  was  naturally 
brave,  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it  is  said, 
he  killed  no  leM  than  800  men  with  his  own  hand. 
In  his  triumph  he  exhibited  to  the  Romans, 
people  of  fifteen  different  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  first  emperor  who 
wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  six 
years,  as  he  marched  against  the  northern  bar- 
barians, he  was  assassinated  near  Byxantiuni, 
A.D.  275,  29tb  January,  by  his  soldiers,  whom 
Mnestheus  had  incited  to  rebellion  against  their 
emperor.  This  Mnestheus  had  been  threatened 
with  death,  for  some  ill  behaviour  to  the  em- 

¥;ror,  and  therefore  ho  meditated  bis  death, 
be  soldiers,  however,  soon  repented  of  their 
ingratitude  and  cruelty  to  Aurelian,  and  threw 
Mnestheus  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.— —A 
physician  of  the  fourth  century. 

AurblIus,  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  Anton- 
inus Bassianus A  painter  in  the  age  of  Au- 

gtutus.     PUn.  85. victor,  an  historian  in  the 

age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  compositions  are 
extant,  an  account  of  illiutrious  men,  and  a 
biography  of  all  the  Ctesars  to  Julian.  He  was  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  of  obscure  origin ;  but  by 
his  talenu  raised  himself  to  the  mo>t  important 
oflBces  in  the  state.  He  was  consul  with  Valen- 
tinian,  A.  D.  369.  The  be»t  editions  ol  his  works 
are  the  4to  of  Artnzenius,  Amst.  1733,  and  the 
Bvo  of  Grunerus,  Coburg.  1757.  Among  the  best 
editions  of  his  account  of  illustrious  men  is  that 

of  Waehterus,  Lemgov.  8vo,  1792, Antmv 

IniM.  an  emperor.     Vid.  Antoninus. 

AUKBt^LUS,  a  general  who  assumed  the  purple 
In  the  age  of  GnUienus. 


AURINIA,  a  propbetesf  held  in  great 
Uon  by  the  Germans.     Tudt.  Germ.  8. 

AURORA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperiov 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or  according  to  otbera,  cif 
Titan  and  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  <>f 
Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  Pallantias.  She  marrie<k 
Astraeus,  by  whom  she  had  the  wind^,  the  stara* 
&c.  Her  amours  with  Tithnnus  and  Cephalus 
are  also  famous;  by  the  former  she  bad  Memnon 
and  iEmathion,  and  Phsion  by  the  latter.  {Fid. 
Cephalusand  Tithonus.)  She  had  also  an  in- 
trigtie  with  Orion,  whom  she  carried  to  the 
Uland  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed  by  Diana's 
arrows.     Aurora  is  generally  represented  by  tb« 

G«ts  drawn  in  a  rohe-eoloured chariot,  andupen- 
g  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east, 
pouring  the  dew  upon  the  earth,  and  making  the 
flowers  grow.  Her  chaiiot  is  generally  drmwn 
by  white  horses,  and  she  is  covered  with  a  reiU 
Nox  and  Somnus  fly  beiore  her,  and  the  constel- 
lations of  heaven  disappear  at  her  approach. 
She  always  sets  out  beiore  the  sun,  and  is  th« 
forerunner  of  his  rising.  The  Greeks  call  her 
Eos.  Homer.  IL  8.  Odyu.  10.  Hymn,  in  Vener, 
-Ovid.  Met.  3, 164.  281,  600.  9,  420.  IS.  189,  &e. 
—ApoLod  1,  3.—  Virg.  AEn.  6,  535.— forro  de 
L.  I.  5,  6,et91 — Hesiod,  7%e(«-.  SJl—Hygin. 
pref.  fab. 

AURUNCI,  a  people  of  Latium,  who,  after 
some  wars  with  the  Romans,  were  finally  incor- 
porated with  the  republic,  A.U.C.  419.  Hence 
Suessa,  now  Sestn,  in  Campania,  to  wh'ch  some 
of  the  Aurunci  fled,  took  the  name  of  Aurunea. 
Uv.  2.  16  et  17.  8,  16. 

AuscHiSiB,  a  people  of  Libya.  Herod.  4, 
171. 

Ausci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Their 
chief  city  was  Climberris  or  Augusta,  afterwarda 
Au»ci,  now  AucK  on  the  Ger,  one  of  the  south- 
ern branches  ot  the  Garumna,  or  Gorvnme. 

AUBRR.  AuSERis,  and  Ansbr,  a  river  of 
Etruna,  which  at  one  time  fell  into  the  Amua, 
near  Pisa,  but  which  now  enters  the  Twcan  sea» 
atiout  six  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amus. 
It  is  now  the  Serchn. 

AUSKS.  a  i>eople  of  Africa,  whose  virgins 
yearly  Hght  with  sticks  in  honour  of  Minerva. 
She  w  ho  behaves  w  iih  the  greatest  valour  receive* 
unusual  honour,  &e.     Herod.  4,  180. 

AusKTANI,  a  people  at  the  north-east  of  His- 
pania Trrraconensis,  near  the  sea-coast,  between 
the  Sambroca,  or  Ter,  and  the  Rubricatua,  or 
LMnegut, 

AusoN,  a  son  or  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  f^om 
whom  the  Atuones,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de- 
scended. 

AusoNA,  the  capital  of  the  Ausones,  north  of 
MintunuB.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  who 
massacred  its  inhabitants.     Lie.  9,  25. 

AusoNES.  a  people  ol  Italy,  who  at  one  time 
occupied  the  whole  koiithem  portion  of  thecoun- 
trjr,  but  who  were  alterwards  confined  within 
ver}-  narrow  bounds.  Their  name,  according  to 
some,  is  derived  from  Auson,  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Calypso;  according  to  others,  f)rom  Auson,  son 
ol  Italus.  They  were  a  very  ancient  people,  and 
po8»ibly  descended  Irum  the  Sicani.  tUn.  3,  10. 
—  Virg.  Xn.  B,  328-  11,  252. 

AUnonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy, 
which  it  teceived  from  the  Ausones,  one  of  its 
most  ancient  nations.  Sttd.  .^ilr.  3,  2,  20.—  Fir/r. 
Ain,  4,  349.  10,  563.-50.  Itat.  9,  187.- Ot«i. 
lufl.  2,  94. 
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ioaoNics,  Dbcimvs  Maonos.  a  Latin  po«t 
•f  the  4Ui  century,  was  bom  at  Burdigala,  now 
Kmnfe^Mjr.  about  A.  D.  309.  He  studied  under 
•rrera)  distinguished  masters,  and  became,  at 
last.  profeMur  of  rhetoric  in  his  native  city, 
whence  his  reputation  extended  through  the 
whole  empire.  The  emperor  Valeniinian  en- 
minted  to  him  the  educa'  ion  of  his  son  Oratian, 
and  rewarded  him  with  many  honours,  even  with 
the  oooMiiship.  After  the  death  of  Oratian, 
Ausooius  retireil  into  rural  life,  and  devoted  bis 
time  to  the  composition  of  poems.  His  works 
consist  of  epigrams,  elegies  to  the  memory  of 
fHends  and  literary  acquaintances.  Idylls,  and 
Bany  minor  poems.  Critics  are  not  unanimous 
en  the  subject  of  his  poetical  merits.  He  is, 
undeniably,  learned  and  ingenious,  but  his  style 
and  versifieation  have  the  blemishes  of  the  age, 
and  bis  Latin  is  impure.  The  most  valuable 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Tullius,  bvo. 
Amst.  1671;  or  that  of  Jaubert,- with  a  French 
translation,  4  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  l769. 

AutPlCBS,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Augurs.     Fid.  Augures. 

ACSTBR.  one  of  the  winds  blowing  fhim  the 
•oath,  whose  bteath  was  pernicious  lo  flowers  as 
well  aM  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain.  Virg. 
Erf.  2.  58.     Fid.  Venti. 

AosTBSION.  a  Theban.  son  of  Tisamenui«. 
His  son  Therms  led  a  colony  into  an  island 
wbicli.  from  him,  was  called  Thera.  Herod.  4. 
—Potts. 

AUTOBtlLUS,  a  painter.    PUn,  35. 

AVTOCUTBOHMa  from  a^of,  ipse,  and  x9^r, 
terra,  a  name  assumed  by  several  ancient  na- 
tions, and  in  particular  by  the  Athenians,  signi- 
lying  that  they  were  produced  from  the  earth 
which  they  inhabited.  In  reference  to  this  de- 
signation, some  of  the  Atheniaiu  wore  golden 
gnssboppers  in  their  iuJr,  as  badges  of  honour. 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  people  of  later 
origin  sind  less  noble  extraction,  because  these 
insects  were  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
soil.    Eurip.  Ion.  5,  89.— TTbucyd.  I,  6. 

AUTtiCLBS,  an  Athenian,  sent  by  his  country* 
■ten  with  a  fleet  to  the  aMistance  of  Alexander 
of  Pberc 

AotockAtbs,  an  historian  mentioned  by 
Alhen,  9  et  1 1. 

AUTOCBATOS,    from   airi,  itself,  and  ap^ro^ 

power,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Athenian 
general,  when,  in  particular  cases,  unlimited 
autiiority  over  the  troops  was  entnuted  to  him. 
and  be  was  not  bound  to  render  an  account  of 
his  proceedings.  Thtu  Arislidcs  was  an  autn- 
crator  in  the  battle  of  Platsea.  npi«$ut  ahomfi- 
««P«f  were  Athenian  ambassadors  with  lull 
powers,  corresponding  to  our  pl«nj|>oteutiaries. 
Suid PUa.  Arittid. 

AUTOLALJB.  or  AUTOLOlbS,  a  people  of 
Uauriiania  Timci'Mna,  descended  fh>m  the  Oc- 
tuli.     Ltiran  4,  677.-50.  Ital.  2.  63.  3.  30H. 

AUTiiLicus,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chi«ine,  a 
daughtct  of  Diedalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. Bis  craft  as  a  thief  has  been  greatl) 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  neigh 
hours,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after  he 
had  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to 
Sisyphus  son  of  iEoItu;  but  Sisyphus  was  as 
crafty  as  Autolycus,  and  he  knew  his  own  oxen 
by  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under  their  feet. 
Axit<dycus  was  so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of 
Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  inti- 
Biaey  with  him,  and  even  pennitted  him  fteely 


to  ei^oy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Antielaa, 
who  became  pregnant  of  Ulysses,  and  was  sons 
after  married  to  Laertes,  (ftd.  Sisyphus,  Laer- 
tes.)    Hygm.jab.  ^00,  Sic—Otid  Met.  l,Jab.  8. 

—ApoUod.  h— Homer.   Odyts.   14 A  son  of 

Phryxus  and  Chalciope.     Hygin.  /ab.  14 A 

Greek  mathematician,  bom  at  Pitaue,  in  iEolia* 
about  B.C.  320.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Arce- 
silaus,  the  disciple  of  Theuphrastus,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  astronomy,  of  which  two  are 
still  extant,  the  one  de  tphera  mobiU,  and  the 
other  de  ortu  et  oceaeu  siderwn.     Diog.  Laert. 

ActomAtb,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  called  also 
Hera.     Pb'n.  2,  37. A  daughter  of  Uanaus. 

ACTOMATIA,  a  goddess  of  lorttine,  worshipped 
by  Timoleon.     de.  in  TimoL  4. 

AUTOMBDON,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  who  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served 
Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity;  and  from  bis  dex- 
terity in  guiding  a  chariot,  the  word  Automedon 
has  been  used  as  most  expressive  of  superior 
agility  in  the  chariot  race.  Ovid.  Trist.  b,eL6, 
10.  be  Art.  A.  1,  &— /uv.  1,  61.- Homer.  O.  9, 
16,  &c.— fiVg.  Xn.  a,  477. 

ACTOMBDOSA,  daughter  of  Alcathous.  killed 
by  Tydeus,  married  I|rfiicliu  the  fkther  of  Pro- 
tesilaus.     ApoUod.  2. 

AUTOMXnbs,  one  of  the  Heraclids^  king  of 
Corinth.  At  his  death,  B.a  779,  annual  magis- 
trates, called  Prytanes,  were  chosen  at  Corinth, 
and  their  power  continued  90  years,  till  Cypse- 
lus  and  his  son  Periander  made  Uiemselves  abso- 
lute. 

AOTOM OLI.  a  nation  of  ^Ethiopia.     Herod.  8. 

AutonOb,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  mar- 
ried AristsBus,  by  whom  she  had  Aetason,  often 
called  Autonenu  heroe.  The  death  of  her  son 
{Vid.  Aetason)  was  so  painfitl  to  her,  that  she 
retired  from  Bceotia  to  Megara,  where  she  soon 
after  died.  Pcau.  1,  44.— Hygin./a6.  179.— Ovtd. 
MeL  8,  7iO. One  of  the  Danaides,  who  mar- 
ried  Eurylochus.     ApoUod.    2. One  of  the 

Nereides.     Hetiod.  Theog. A  female  servant 

of   Penelope.    Homer.   Odyi$.  18,  181. The 

name  of  a  play  mentioned  by  Juo,  6.  72. 

AVTOPHRAdAtbb,  a  satrap  of  Lydia,  who 
revolted  Arom  Artaxerxes.    Dtod. 

AUTRici}M,  a  town  of  Oaid,  the  capital  of  the 
Camutes,  now  Chartree. 

AUTRIO0MBS,  a  people  of  HIspania  Terra- 
conensis,  among  the  Cantabri.  Their  chief  town 
was  Flaviobriga,  now  Santander. 

P.ACTRONIUsPjitos,  a  Roman,  elected  consul 
with  P.  Sylla,  A.U.C.  687,  but  accused  of  brib 
cry.  and  consequently  condemned  as  incapable 
of  holding  any  public  oflSce.  He  joined  Catiline 
in  his  coitspiracy,  and  after  his  death,  fled  into 
Greece,  where  Cirero  dreaded  the  effect  of  hia 
enmity.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  an  orator,  but 
only  as  having  a  good  voice.  Cic.  Att.  3.  ep,  2et 
7.  BruL  66.—SaUuit.  Cat.  17  et  l6.—  SueL  Cat. 
9.—Dio.  36. 

Au  rORA.  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  t^ie 
Sequana.  or  Seine.     Now,  the  Stire. 

AOXBSIA  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where  Uie  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Bpi- 
daiuiaiu  raised  them  sutues  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren* 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Trosxene. 
Herod.  5,  82.— Pout.  2,  30. 

AVANTlCVM.  a  town  of  the   HelTCtil.  now 
Avenche,    Tacit.  H.  1,  6S. 
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•f  \rt.  •  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Cy- 
kPK.— >A  son  of  Arras,  king  of  Arcadia,  by 
Eraio,  on«  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his 
father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatos,  and  called  his  than*  Asania.  There  was 
io  Acania  a  fountain  called  CZitonus,  whose  wa- 
ters itaTe  a  dislike  for  w  ine  to  those  who  drank 
them.  Faruo.  S,  Z.—0.id.  Met.  li,  322.— Ams. 
8.4. 

AziRlfl,  a  place  of  Libya,  surrounded  on  both 
fides  by  delightlVil  hills  eovi-red  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  river  where  Batius  built  a  town. 
Berod,  4,  157. 

AZON AX,  a  man  who  taught  Zoroaster  the  art 
of  matcic.     Ptin.  30. 

AZoaut.  one  of  the  Argonauu. 

AzOtus,  a  celebrated  aea-p<>rt  of  Phoenicia, 
Donh-east  of  Ascalon.  It  withstiMHl  a  siege  ol 
tweotyHsioe  years  axain-U  Psammitiebuii.  king  of 
Igypt,  and  was  Anally  destroyed  by  Jonathan 
Aanoaaeua,  who  Intmt  it  to  the  ground.  Ii  is 
ao%  called  Shdood.  Herod,  2,  Ib'i. — Joseph.  Ant. 
Jwi.  lb. 
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BABILIUS,  a  Roman,  who,  by  the  help  nf  a 
eeitaia  herb,  ia  said  to  have  passed  in  six  days 
fkiNn  the  Sielliaa  sea  to  Aleiandrla.  PUn.  preem.  1 9. 

Babilos,  an  astrologer  in  Nero's  age,  whd 
told  the  emperor  to  avert  the  danger  which 
teemed  to  hang  upon  his  head,  fyom  the  appear- 
ance of  a  liairy  comet,  by  putting  all  the  lead- 
faig  men  of  Rome  to  death.  His  advice  was  faith- 
(hlly  followed.     Sutton,  in  Ner,  86. 

BABiLON,  a  son  of  Belus,  who,  as  some  sup- 
pose, founded  a  city  which  bears  bis  name. A 

eetebrated  city,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  had  a 
nmdred  braxen  gates;  and  its  walls  were  480 
stadia  or  60  miles  in  circuit,  87  feet  in  thickness, 
snd  350  feet  In  height  They  were  built  of  bricks, 
snd  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  form  of 
the  city  waa  tltat  of  a  regular  square,  with  twenty- 
Ive  gates  on  each  side;  and  the  streets  ran  in 
straigbt  lines  from  gate  to  gate.  It  was  taken  by 
Cyrus,  B.C.  53>S  after  be  had  diverted  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  march- 
ed Ids  troops  by  night  into  the  town,  through  the 
sneient  bed  of  the  river;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Cue  of  the  extensive  capital  was  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs  till  the  next 
evening.  Babylon  is  memorable  for  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  323,  and  for  the 
new  empire  which  was  afterwards  established 
there  under  the  Seleueidss  {Vid,  Syria.)  Its 
Rreatnesa  was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  ae- 
eofding  to  Pliny's  observations,  that  in  his  time 
U  waa  but  a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present 
Uie  preeiae  pl4ee  where  it  stood  Is  unknown  to 
Btavellersv  so  wonderfully  fhl Ailed  is  the  pro- 
phecy of  Esaias  18,  19,  fte.  14,  tit  Itc.  M^or 
Rennell  and  Mr  Rich  are  of  opinion  that  iu 
site  is  near  a  town  called  HiUah,  about  forty- 
eixht  miles  south  of  Bagdad.  PUn.  6,  26.— He- 
•wL  I,  2,  a.— Justin.  I,  aic.-.-Diod.  2.—Xenaph. 
Cifrm,  7,  ttc.—PnpeH.  Bl.  8, 11. 21.— Oetd.  MH. 

l,/ta6.  %^^Marti(d  U./p.  77. There  is  also  a 

Irwn  of  the  aaaM  naine  near  the  Nile^  In  Egypt, 


north  of  Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Persians  during  the  invasion  of  Cambyaes. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  Old  Cairo. 

BaBYXOnia.  a  large  province  of  Ass3rrla,  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The  inhabitants 
shook  off  ibe  Assyrian  yokp,  and  afterwards  be- 
came very  poi»erftil. TtiC  surname  of  Seleu- 

cia,  which  arose  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  PUn.  6, 
26. 

BabtlONII,  the  inhabitanu  of  Babylon,  fam- 
ous for  their  knowledge  ol  astrology,  Arst  divid- 
ed the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  xodiae 
into  twelve  signs. 

Babyrsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata, 
where  were  kept  the  treasures  (tf  Tigraoes  and 
ArtMbaniM.    Slrab.  11. 

BabytAcr.  a  city  of  Armenia,  whose  inhabi- 
tanu df'ipised  gold.     /%n.  6,  27. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artabanus, 
briither  of  Datius,  against  Artaxerxes.  Jvutin, 
3.  1. 

Bacchjb,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Ptnu. 
2.  7. 

Bacch  aN-^lTa,  fe.stivtls  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
at  Rome,  the  t>ame  as  the  Dionysia  of  the 
oreeics.     Fid.  Dionysia. 

Bacchantbs,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who  are 
represented,  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  tigers  or  goats,  and 
more  often  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with  a 
thyrsus  or  liithted  torch  in  the  hand,  and  with 
dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks  are  wild ;  they 
utter  dreadfhl  sounds,  and  clashing  different 
musical  instruments  together,  they  threaten  or 
strike  the  aflHghted  spectators.  They  are  also 
called  Thyades,  Menades.  and  Mimallonides. 
Plautui  in  Amph..-  O'id.  Met.  6.  592.— iforat.  3, 
od.  2i.—lropett.  Bl.  3,  21.— Lucan.  1,  674. 

Bacchi,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Philippi. 
Appian, 

BacchiXd^  or  BACCHIDiB,  a  C!orinihian 
fhmily  descended  from  Bacchia,  daughter  of 
Dionysius,  or  more  probably  flrom  Bacehis,  son 
of  Prumnis.  In  their  nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as 
some  report,  tore  to  pieces  Artann,  son  of  Me- 
lissus;  which  so  enraged  the  father,  that  before 
tiie  altar  he  entreated  the  Coriiithii«ns  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchiada 
were  banished,  and  webt  to  settle  in  Sicily,  be- 
tween Pachynum  and  Pelonis,  where  some  sup 
pose  that  thev  built  Syracuse.  Thucj/d.  6.  ~ 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  4m.—Strub.  8. 

BacchTdrs,  a  general  who  betrayed  the  town 
of  Sinope  to  Lucullus.     Strab.  12. 

BaccRIS  or  Balus,  king  of  Corinth,  8n(*cped- 
ed  his  father  Prumnides.  His  successors  were 
always  called  Bticehida,  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  hia  reign.  The  Bacrhi- 
d»  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  ot 
their  number  to  preside  among  them  with  regal 
authority;  and  as  they  contracted  marriages  only 
with  the  members  of  their  family,  they  preserved 
their  dignity,  and  for  nenrly  200  years  the  sove- 
reign power  continued  in  their  hands.  Cypselus 
overturned  this  institution  by  making  him-self 
absolute.  Strub.  8.— Potis.  8,  4.— Herod.  5,  »8. 
—  Ostd.  JIfrt.  5,  407. 

Bacchidm,  a  small  Island  in  the  .Axean  sea, 
opposite  Phocsa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Smyr- 
meus  Sinus.  The  temples  and  statues,  with 
which  it  was  richly  adorned,  were  ransached  ey 
the  Romans.    PUiu  b,  S. 
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l^ftuitf  of  that  animal  to  destroy  Uie  Tine. 
Aeeordlof  to  Piiny  he  was  the  first  who  evei 
wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared  to  that 
U  Apollo,  and.  like  him,  be  is  repiesented  with 
Ine  hair  loosely  flowing  duwn  his  shoulders,  and 
he  is  said  to  possess  eternal  youth.  Sometimes  he 
has  horns,  either  because  he  taught  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  with  oxen,  or  because  Jupiter  his 
la-lier,  appeared  to  him  in  the  deserts  of  Libya 
under  the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  supplied  bis 
thirsty  army  with  water.  Tiie  three  persons  of 
the  name  of  Bacchus,  whom  Diodorus  mentions, 
are,  the  one  who  conquered  the  Indies,  and  it 
fomamed  the  bearded  Bacchus^  a  son  of  Jupiter 
aiid  Proserpine  who  was  repreiiented  with  horns; 
and  the  sun  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  called  the 
Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
are.  a  son  of  Proserpine;  a  son  of  Nisus,  who 
biuit  Nysa;  a  son  of  Caprius,  who  reigned  in  the 
Indies;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  tiie  moon;  and  a  son 

of  Thyune  and  Nisus.    dc.  de  Nat.  D.  2et3 

Ana.  2.  22.  37.  3,  £4.  5,  19.  &c.— Herod.  1,  250. 
2.  42.  'kS  49.— Plut  in  hid.  et  Otir.—Diod.  1.  3, 
kc— Orpheus  in  IHonyt,—ApoUod.  1,  9.  3.  4.  &c. 
—Ovid.  Met.  3.  fub.  3.  See.— Amor.  3,  3 — FasU  6, 
7lb.—Hjfgin./bb.  155.  167,  &c.— Ptfn.  7,  S6.  8,  X. 
36, 5.— Homer.  IL  6.—Lact.  de  FaU.  Rel.  1,  82.— 


sneri^  deBac^io,  in  dial.  dear. — Oppian  in  Cyneg. 
—PUIottrat.  i,  lean.  60.—Senee,  in  Chor.  (Edip. 
-Martial.  8.  ep  26.  14,  ep.  107. 

Bacchtlidrs,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  who  was  a 
native  of  Jul  is,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Cos.  and 
nephew  to  the  elder  Simonidea.  His  composi- 
tions consisted  of  hymns,  dithyrambic  poems, 
odes  in  celebration  of  the  Pythian  victors,  ama- 
tory poems,  &c.  all  of  which  are  now  lost  except 
a  few  small  pieces,  twenty  in  number.  He  flour- 
isbed  about  452  B.C.  and  was  the  last  of  the  nine 
lyric  poets  tit  Greece.  Horace  is  said  to  have 
knitated  him  in  several  of  his  poems,  particu- 
larly in  the  fifteenth  ode  of  the  first  book.  The 
fn^menU  of  Bacchylides  have  been  publishfd 
separately  by  C.  P.  Neue,  Berlm.  1822, 8vo. 
They  are  translated  in  Merivale's  edition  of 
Bland's  Gre^  Miihotogy. 

Backnis.  a  wood  in   Germany.     Ctes.  Bell. 

Bacis,  a  fiunoufl  soothsayer  of  Boeotia,  raid  to 
be  iiupin-d  by  the  sea  nymplit,  becatiSi-  hii.  pro- 

phecies  were  rrgularlv  fulfilled.     Paut.  10.  12 

Suidas.-Cic.  deDi:   1,34. A  king  of  Co- 

riath.  called  also  Baccbis.     (_Fid   B4cchis.) 

An  athlete  of  Troeaene.  Putu.  6,  8. A  famous 

onll  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  worshipped  wiih 
divioe  honours  in  Egypt.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  a  symbolical  res«*mblance  to  the  sun,  as  his 
colour  chansed  regularly  each  day,  and  his  hair 
(rrw  in  a  may  contrary  to  that  of  other  animals. 
Maerob.  Sat.  1,  21. 

Bactra.  th?  capital  of  Bactria  or  Bactriana, 
lituate  on  the  river  Bactrus.  It  was  anciently 
ealled  Zariaspa.  It  is  now  called  Balkh.  Virg. 
U.  2,  138. Strab.  2. 

Bactria  and  Bactriana.  a  kiuRdom  of 
Asia,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of 
Paropamiaus.  on  the  east  by  the  Emodi  montes, 
on  the  north  by  Sogdiana,  and  on  the  west  by 
Mar^iana.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
Bactraa.  The  Bactriana  were  reckoned  good  sol 


fierce  mastifi^  which  they  trained  for  that  pur- 
pi»ie,  and  called  sepulchral  dogs.  They  allowed 
their  daughter;  to  associate  with  any  whom  they 
liked,  and  incontinence  was  not  disreputablf 
even  to  the  female  character.  They  Mere  con 
quered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Ourt.  4,  ft,  Slc. 
—Plin.  6.  £3.--i1u/.  m  ViUo$.  ad  Jn/el.  Si(ff.~^ 
Herod.  I  et  3. 

Bactrus,  a  river  of  Bhctria.  whence  the 
country  received  its  name,  it  is  now  the  Dehaih. 
Lucan.  3,  2b7. 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Pannnnia,  which  runs 
into  the  Savus.  or  iSare,  near  Sirmium.  It  is  now 
the  Botna. 

Badaca,  a  town  of  Media.    Diod.  19. 

Badia,  a  town  of  Hispania  Btetica.  Vol  Max. 
3.7. 

BADirs.  a  Campanian,  who  challenged  T.  Q. 
Crispinus.  one  of  his  iriends,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.     Liv   J5.  18. 

Baouhunnjb,  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Prieii,  where  iM)0  Romans  were  killed.  TaciL 
Ann.  4.  73. 

B^BiA  LEX  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 
four  praetors  every  other  year.  Id".  40. An- 
other law  by  M.  Bsebius,  a  tribime  of  the  people, 
which  forbade  the  division  of  the  lands,  whilst  it 


yirg.  O.  2.  Sec-  Euripid.  m  Bacch.—  Ludun.  de >  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  pos- 


thfnisirlves,  or  with  their  neighbours.  They 
exposed  their  a«ed  parents,  when  they  could  no 
Mf«r  support  themselves,  to  be  devoured  by 


sessors,  and  to  be  divided  among  the  people. 
Appian.  1 

M.  B-SBius.  a  Roman,  in  whose  consuhhip 
the  tomb  of  Numa  was  discovered.  PhUinNvan. 

—  Vol.  Max.  1,  1. Lucius,  a  Roman  praetor, 

who,  being  surprised  by  the  Ligurians.  fled  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  died  three  days  after.  Liv. 
37,  hi. 

BiECULA.  a  town  of  Hispania  Terraconensis. 
In  the  territory  or  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ausetani.     Uv.  27,  IS.  2S,  13. 

BiETICA.  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  His- 
pania, so  called  from  iu  chief  river,  the  Baetis. 
Vid.  Hispania. 

B^TIS.  a  river  of  Hispania,  which  had  its 
source  in  the  chain  of  Mons  Orospeda.  It  was 
anciently  called  Tartessus.  and  now  bears  the 
name  of  Guadalquiver.  or  the  Great  River.  The 
natives  of  the  country  called  it  Cirtiuni  and  Cer- 
tis.  and  the  Arabians  Ciritus,  derived  from  the 
oriental  term  Kiriath,  a  town,  and  sixnifying  the 
river  of  towns,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
cities  which  it  watered  in  its  progress  to  the  sea. 
Paus.  6,  19. -«in.  3.  ep.  9 — Liv.  28,  30.- Me^ 
3,  \.— Strab.  Z.-.Ptol.  2.  4. 

B.fiTON,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age  of  Alex 
ander. 

BaoistA.na,  a  town  of  Media,  south-west  of 
Ecbatana,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  which 
are  the  sources  of  the  river  Gyndes. 

Baoistanbs,  a  fkiend  of  Bessus,  whom  he 
abandoned  when  t>e  murdered  Darius.  Cwt.  5. 
13. 

BaoistInus.  a  mountain  of  Asia,  between 
babylonia  and  Media,  upon  which  Seminunia 
had  her  figure  cut. 

BaoOas  and  BagOsas.  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  powerful 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent. 
He  led  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
faned their  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
his  flesh  to  cats,  and  made  knife  handles  with  bis 


iiers,  and  were  always  at  war,  either  among    bone«»  because  he  had  killed  the  eod  Apis.     He 


placM  on  ibe  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  of  the 
slaughtered  prince>  children,  and   afterwaida 
put  him  to  death.     He  was  at  last  killed,  B.O 
L3 
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mend  great  humility,  and  inward  devotion.  His 
writings  are  all  lust.  He  died  at  Alexandria, 
A.D  i;^. 

BasilIpOTAmos,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Burotas,  ■ignirying  the  royal  river.  It  is  still 
called  BcuHico  Potamo.     Strab.  6. 

BasIlis,  an  historian  who  wrote  concerning 

India.    Athen. A  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by 

Cypselus,  near  the  river  Alpheus.  This  town 
was  in  ruins  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  and  only  a 
teif  pie  of  Ceres  remained  to  show  ita  former 
consequence.    Pout.  8,  29. 

Basilius,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  falling  into 

the  Euphrates.     Strab. A  celebrated  bishop 

of  Africa,  bom  at  Gaesarea  in  Cappadocia,  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets  and 
doctrines  be  refuted  with  warmth,  but  great 
ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious, 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  persuasive  orator,  and  the  elegant  writer. 
Erasmus  has  placed  him  in  the  number  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
Slst  year,  A.D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  lot.  Paris, 

1721 — 30. A  man  who,  though  paimniscd  aiul 

esteemed  hy  Ccesar,  yet  conspired  against  him. 
Cic.  Pam.  t>,  ep.  \h. 

BasIlus,  a  general  who   assisted    Antony. 

Lucan.  4,  416. An  insigniflcant  Uwjer.    Juv. 

7,  14(i. A  pneior  who  plundered  the  provinces. 

Id.  10,  'ZIL 

Basses,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where  Apollo  had 
a  temple.     Pau*.  d.  ;iO  et  41. 

BassanIa,  a  U)wn  of  Macedonia  near  Ill}Ti- 
cum      Liv.  44,  3U. 

BAS8ARB08,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ft-om  the 
dress  or  long  robe,  called  Battaris,  which  his 
priests  wore.     Horat    Od.  1,  Id,  11. 

BassarIdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
derived  from  BoMura,  a  town  uf  Libya  sacred  to 
the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dre^s  worn  by  his 
priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Tbracians.  Per' 
nut  1,  iOI. 

Bassus  AOFIDIUS,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,   who  wrote  on    the   Germanic  war. 

QuintU,  10,  1. Casius,  a  p>oet  in  Nero's  age, 

to  whom  Persius  addressed  his  sixth  satire.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  lyric  compositions, 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  proved  so  happy, 
that  he  has  been  ranked  with  Horace.  f)nly  two 
df  his  verses  are  extant.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
burnt  in  bis  villa  by  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesu> 

rius.     Pout.  6. Saleius,  an  epic  poet,  who 

lived  also  in  the  age  of  Nero. Julius,  an  ora- 
tor in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some  of  whose  ora- 
tions have  been  preserved  by  Seneca. A  man 

spoken  of  by  Horace  1,  od.  36,  14,  and  described 
as  rond  of  wine  and  women. 

Bastarna  and  Bastbrna,  a  people  who  first 
inhabited  that  part  of  European  Sarmatia,  which 
corresponds  with  a  part  ut  Poland  and  Pruttia, 
and  who  afterwards  approached  the  more  south- 
ern parts,  and  established  themselves  to  the  left 
and  right  of  the  Tyras.  They  are  considered  to 
have  been  the  founders  of  the  Russians  and 
Sclavoniant.  Uv.  40,  56.—  Otid.  Trist.  2,  \m. 
Strab.  7 

Bastia,  tile  wife  of  Metellus.     Liv.  epit.  89. 

Bata,  a  sea-port  of  Asia,  un  the  Euxine,  op- 
posite Sinope.     Strab.  6. 

BatAvi,  or  BatIvi,  a  people  of  Germany, 
who  Inhabited  that  part  of  the  continent  known 
under  the  modem  name  of  Holland,  and  called 


bv  the  ancifnats,  Uataiorum  iruuta.  Lnv.  4,  I5«a- 
Lucan.  I,  431. 

Ba'i  hos,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  rivn 
Alplieiis.     Paus.  b,  2» 

Bathtclbs,  a  celebrated  arti.st  of  Magnesia. 
Pout.  3,  19. 

Bathyllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  iiamos, 
greatly  beloved  by  Polycraies  the  tyrant,  and  by 
Anacreon.  Horat-  ep.  14,  9-^— Mecaenas  was 
also  fond  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria,  uf  the  same 

name.     Juv.  6,  63. The  poet  who  claimed  as 

his  own  Virgils  distich,  Noete  pluU  tola,  Src 
bore  also  the  same  name.  ^— A  iountain  of  Ar- 
cadia.    Pam.  8,  31. 

Lbnt.  BatiAtos,  a  man  of  Campania,  w  ho 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators  who  rebelled 
against  him.    PhU.  in  Crma. 

Batia,  a  naiad  who  nnarried  (Bbaliu.  Apetlod. 

3,  10. A  daughter  of  Teucer.  who  married 

Dardanus.     Id- 

Batina  and  BantINA.     Fid.  Bantla. 

Batis,  a    eunuch,  governor  of    Oaxa,  who 
upon  being  unwilling  to  vieUi,  was  dragged  round 
the  city,  tied  by  the  heeis  to  Alexander's  chariot 
Curt.  4,  6. 

Bato,  a  Dardanian,  who  revolted  to  Rom« 
Arom  king  Philip.     Liv.  31,  228. 

Baton  of  Sinupe,  wrote  commentaries  on  the 

Persian  affairs.    StrtOt.  12. A  chsuloteer  of 

Amphiaraus.  Pau$.  5,  17. 
BatrachomyomachIa,  a  mock-heroic  poem, 
describing  theftght\)ety>eenjh)gi  audmsee.  This 
poem  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Homer,  and 
printed  with  the  editions  of  the  Iliad  aud  Od>s- 
sey;  but  others  have  attributed  it  to  Pigres,  of 
Halicamassiis,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  best  editioa 
uf  it  is  that  of  Matthias,  8vo.  Lips.  1805. 

BattiAdbs,  a  patronymic  of  Callimaebus, 

from  his  father  Battus.     Orid.  in  Ibin.  53. A 

name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene  from  king 
Battus.     Ual.  3.  1^53. 

Battis,  a  girl  of  Cos,  celebrated  by  Pfailetua 
tile  elegiac  poet.     Ovid.  IritL  1,  el.  5,  2. 

Battijs  1st,  a  Lacedasmonian,  who  built  the 
town  of  Cyrene,  B.C.  630,  with  a  colony  from  the 
island  of  Tbera.  He  was  son  of  Polymnestua 
and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town  he  bad 
founded,  and  after  death  received  divine  boDours* 
The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke  first  procured 
him  the  name  of  Battus.  Herod.  4,  1&5,  Sta.-^ 
Pout.  3, 14.  10,  15..^ — The  2d  of  that  name  was 
grandson  to  Battus  1st  by  Arcesilaus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  Ikther  on  the  throne  of  Cyrene.  and 
was  sumamed  FeUx,  and  died  554  B.C.     Herod. 

4, 159,  See, A  shepherd  ol  Pyloa,  who  promised 

Mercury  that  he  would  not  discover  his  having 
stolen  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  which  Apollo 
ttnded.  He  violated  bis  promise,  and  was  turned 

into  a  pumice  stone.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  702. A 

general  of  Corinth  against  Athens.  Thucyd.  4» 
43 A  buffoon  of  Ctesar's.    PtttL  Symp.  6. 

BATOt>lIM,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  inha* 
bitants  assisted  Tumus  against  .£neas.  Firf. 
JEn.  7,  739. 

BatClds,  a  surname  of  Derooathenes,  fWmi 
his  efi'eminacy  when  young.     Plut.  in  Demottk. 

Batyllus,  a  celebrated  dancer  in  Domitian's 
reign.     Juv.  6  63.  ' 

Baobo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and 
gave  her  innne  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  OnM^ 
6iet.  5,  tab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  aged  and  infirm  woman  of  Phr^> 
gia.  who  witn  her  husbaiMl  Philemoo,  lived  in  m 
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pmB  eotUffe,  In  a  penurioa*  manner,  when  Ja- 
pitcr  and  Mercury  traTelled  in  diaguise  over 
Aab.  The  gofls  came  to  the  cottage,  where  they 
retdred  the  best  thing*  it  afforded;  and  Jupiter 
*as  w  pleastfd  with  their  hospitality,  that  he 
mettmorphoeed  thrir  dwelling  intoanugnifleent 
Inaple.  or  which  Baucis  and  her  husband  were 
nade  priests.  After  th^y  had  lired  happy  to  an 
«itrraie  old  age,  they  died  both  atthi>  tame  hour, 
aeeordinff  to  their  request  to  Jupiter,  that  one 
niirbt  not  hare  the  sorrow  or  fol  lowing  the  other 
to  the  grave.  Their  IxNlles  were  changed  into 
trees  brfore  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid.  Met. 
t,  631.  &c. 

Bauli.  a  small  town  of  Latium,  near  Baias. 
UA  12.  i«5. 

BAVius  and  MiBVlDS,  two  stupid  and  male- 
Tolent  poeu  in  me  age  of  Augustus.  They  at- 
tacked the  superior  talents  of  the  contemporary 
writer*,  and  have  therefore  become  immortal- 
iiid  by  the  satire  and  ridicule  which  they  drew 
opoa  tbemsclTes.     Firg.  Set.  3. 

Basabmtbs.  a  friend  of  Bessns,  Ste. 

BasARIA.  a  country  of  Asia.    Curt.  S,  1. 

Bbbids.  a  famous  informer  in  Vespasian'* 
reign.    ^Mr.  1,  35.     Fid.  Babius. 

BSBRf  CB,  a  daughter  of  Danans,  who  is  said 
to  tuTc  spared  her  husband.  Most  authors,  how- 
ever, attribute  that  character  of  humanity  to 
Hyp^rmnestra*    Fid.  Danaldes. 

BlBRfCBS  and  BBBRfcil.  a  nation  of  Asia 
Bear  Pootus,  of  Thraeian  origin,  and  according 
to  Arrian,  descended  from  Bebryce.  They  were 
expert  in  the  battle  of  the  cestus.  The  Argo- 
aaots  touched  on  their  eoasu  in  their  exp^ition 
to  Colchis,  and  at  that  time  Aroyens,  son  of 
Neptune,  was  king  of  the  country.  Virg.  ASn. 
h.n6^ApoUod.  l.-Strab.  7  et  li. 

BBBRf  CIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Bithynia,  from 
Bebr>e^  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  StnA.  13 — 
Fcrg.  jBn.  5,  3731 

Bbbrtx.  a  king  of  part  of  Spain.  His  daugh- 
ter Pyrene  Is  supposed  to  have  given  her  name 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  formed  part 
of  her  father's  dominions,    SO.  /(  3.  420.  ftc 

Bbdri&CUM.  a  small  town  of  luly,  between 
Crenionaand  Mantua.  It  was  famous  for  two 
soecessive  defeats,  that  of  Oalba  by  Otho,  and  of 
Olbo  by  Vitellins.  It  is  now  Oundale.  Juv.  S, 
IOtt.-raeKr.  HiM.a,  I,  1& 

BsLBMtNA,  a  town  of  I.aeonia.    Ana.  8,  21. 

BSLBlfUS.  a  divinity  of  the  Oauls,  the  same  as 
file  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Orua  of  the 
Biryptians. 

BBLBraANTBS,  a  Chaldean,  who,  flrom  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexander  that  his 
entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with  fiUal 
eomeqnrnces  to  him.    Diod.  17. 

BcLBRlUM,  a  promontory  of  Britain,  now 
lands  End. 

BsLlsiS.  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Arbacer 
covemor  of  Media,  that  be  should  reign  one  day 
in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus.  His  prophecy  was 
verified,  and  he  was  rewarded  bv  the  new  king 
*ith  the  government  of  Babylon,  B.C.  626. 
AM.  2. 

BKVOM.  a  people  of  ancient  Oaul.  who  inha- 
bited the  country  extending  from  the  Rhenus  or 
Kdm,  to  the  Liger  or  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
been  originally  Scythians  or  Ootbs,  who,  after 
defeating  th«>  Cirobrl,  took  pussesaion  of  the 
•nrtb-west  part  of  Oaul.  According  to  the  tes- 
tioMmy  of  C«Mir.  they  were  the  most  wsrlike  of 
ttM  Oauhk    Cm.  4a  BeO.   GaU.  1.  1.  2.  fte.— 


Mela,  3,  l.—Slrdb.  4 Some  of  the  Britons 

were  also  called  Belgs,  as  no  doubt  descend  V 
fh>m  a  Belgie  colony.    Cm.  B.  0»  b,  li. 

BbloIca,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul, 
near  the  Rhine,  according  to  the  division  made 
by  Augustus;  but,  according  to  Julius  Casar, 
Belgica  formed  a  third  pan  of  Gaul.  Fid. 
Gallia. 

Belgium,  a  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  was  ori- 
ginally the  land  of  the  Bellovaci,  Atrebates,  and 
Anibiani.  These  three  tribes  were  the  piot>er 
and  genuine  Belgas.     C*$-  B.  G.  5,  24. 

BblgIiis,  a  grneral  ot  Gaul,  whodestniyed  an 
army  of  Macedonians.     Jurtin.  25,  2.—  Polyb.  2. 

BrlIdbs,  a  »'Urnam<'  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Belus.     Ovid.  Met.  4.  463 

BblIdbs,  a  name  applied  to  Palamedes,  as 
descended  ttom  Belus.     Firg,  Mn.  2,  82. 

Bblisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Oauls,  signifying  queen  tf  heaven.  The  cere- 
monies of  her  worship  are  unknown.  She  how- 
ever was  represented  with  a  helmet  on  her  head, 
but  without  either  her  aegis  or  a  spear  in  her 
hand.     Get.  BeU  Gatt.% 

BBL.iSARlf78,  a  celebrated  teneral  in  the  ser> 
vice  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Alter  serving 
his  country  against  the  Persians,  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Goths  and  the  Huns  in  Italy,  and 
every  where  displaying  marks  of  wisdom,  forti- 
tude, bravery,  and  heroism,  he  was  accused  of 
rebellion,  and  dishonourably  condemned  by  the 
weak  emperor,  who  Cfinflscated  his  estates.  The 
story  of  his  being  blind,  and  begging  for  his 
bread,  is  of  modem  inventioik  He  died  A.D.  565. 

BblistIda,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  prise  at 
Otympia.    PauM.  5,  8. 

Bblitjb,  a  nation  of  Asia.    Curt.  4, 12. 

BbllbrOphon.  a  son  of  Glaucus  khig  of 
Ephjrre,  by  Eurjrmede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
ponous.  TYie  murder  of  his  brother,  whom  some 
call  Alcimenus  or  Beller,  procured  him  the  name 
of  Bellerophon,  or  murderer  t^f  Beller.  After 
this  murder,  Bellerophon  fled  to  the  court  of 
Pnetus  king  of  Argos.  As  hi*  was  of  a  handsome 
appearance,  the  king's  wife,  called  Antoea  or 
Stenobcea,  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and  as  he 
slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  before  lier 
husband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Preetus 
unwilling  to  violate  ttie  laws  of  hospitality,  by 
punishing  Bellerophon,  sent  him  away  to  his 
father-in-law  Jobates  king  of  Lyeia,  and  gave 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  beggeid  the  king  to 
punish  with  death,  a  man  who  had  so  dishonour- 
ably treated  his  daughter.  From  that  circum- 
stance, all  letters  which  are  of  an  unfavourable 
tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been  called  tetteri 
0^  BeUerophon.  Jobate^  to  satisfy  his  ton-ln- 
law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer  a  horrible 
monster  called  Chimaera,  in  which  dangerous 
expedition,  be  hoped,  and  was  even  assured,  he 
must  perish.  {FuL  Chimaera)  But  the  provi- 
dence of  Minerva  supported  him,  and,  with  tlie 
aid  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  he  conquered 
tlie  mcmster,  and  returned  victorious.  After  this 
Jobates  sent  him  against  the  Solymi,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  him  destroyed ;  but  he  obtained  an- 
other vict<iry;  and  conquered  afterwards  the 
Amaxons,  by  the  king's  order.  At  his  return 
from  this  third  expedition,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates;  but  be  de- 
stroyed all  his  assassins,  and  convinced  the  king 
that  innocence  is  always  protected  by  the  gods. 
Upon  this,  Jobates  no  longer  sought  to  desutiy 
his  life;  but  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriaga 
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power,  mod  pot  her  to  d)>ath,  B.C.  55. The 

wile  ef  Mithridates,  who,  when  conquered  by 
Lueuliua,  ordered  all  hiR  wives  to  destroy  them- 
lelTes,  for  fear  the  conqueror  should  offer  vio- 
leaee  to  them.  She  accordingly  drank  poison, 
but  rhis  not  operatinjc  *oon  enouKh,  she  was 

stnmf^led    by   an   eunuch. The   mother   or 

Acrippa,  who  shfneti  in  the  hiiitory  or  the  Jews. 

as  daughter-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great. A 

aughter  of  Airrippa,  who  married  her  uncle 
Herod,  and  afterwards  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia. 
Sbe  was  accused  of  committing  incest  with  her 
brother  Asrippa.  It  is  said  that  she  was  pas- 
jiionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have  made 
her  empress  but  for  ft«ar  of  the  people.  Juv.  6, 
157,— Sort.  nt.   l.-Joneph    Ant.  20,  b.—  TaeO. 

Hitt.  2.  2. A  wife  of  king  Attnlus. Another 

laughter  of  PhiUdelphus  and  Arsinoe,  who  roar 
ried  her  own  brother  BTeryetes.  whom  she  loved 
with  much  tenderness.  When  he  went  on  a  dan- 
feroos  expedition,  she  made  a  vow  to  devote  her 
beautiful  hair  to  the  goddesn  Venus,  if  he  re- 
tamed  safe.  Some  time  after  his  victorious 
return,  the  locks  which  were  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  disappeared;  and  Canon,  an  astionoroer, 
to  make  his  court  to  the  queen,  pulilicly  report- 
ed that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away,  and  had 
made  them  a  comitellation.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  ber  son.  B.C.  221.     CaJtuU.&l.—Hygin. 

P.  A.  2, 24.— /tufo'n.  26.  3 This  name  iseom. 

men  to  many  of  the  queens  and  princesses  in  the 

Piolemean  family  in  Egypt. A  woman  who 

was  daughter,  sister,  and  mother  of  persons  who 
had  been  erowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  she  was  the  only  woman  admit- 
ted as  a  spectatress.      To/.  Maa.  8,  J 5. — /Elian. 

V.  H.  10.  I. A  city  ol  Libya.    Strab.—Mela, 

3,  8. Two  towns  of  Arabia.     S/ra6.  16. 

One  in  Egypt,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
wher*  merehanidise  from  India  was  debarked, 
and  carried  over  land  on  camels  to  Coptos.  PUn. 

6.  23, Another  in  Cyn-naica,  likewioe  called 

Besperis.  near  which  were  the  famous  gardens 
or  the  Helper  tde9.  It  is  now  Bengcud.  /%'n.  5. 
i.-8trab.  17. 

BsRBNtcis.  a  part  of  Africa,  near  the  town  of 
Berenic<*.     Lucan.  9.  523. 

BBROIon  and  ALBTon.  two  gfants.  sons  of 
Nepnuie,  who  opposed  Herrules  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed  with  stones 
frnm  lieaven.     Mel ',  2,  5. 

BBROI8T&NI,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Iberus.     IJv.  34,  16. 

Bbris  and  BARI8.  a  river  of  Cappadocia. 

A  mountain  of  Armenia. 

Bbrmics,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  Herod. 
6,138. 

BRRdB,  an  old  wonoan  of  Epidanrus.  nurse  to 
Semele.  Jtino  assumed  her  shape  when  ^he  per- 
soaJed  Semele  not  to  grant  her  fltvimrs  to  Jupi- 
ter, if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a  god. 

Ortrl.    Met,  3,    278. The  wife   of   Doryclus, 

whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at  the  instiga- 
tkm  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the  Trojan  wo- 
men to  bum  the  fleet  of  JBneas  in  Sicily.     Virg. 

Xn  5.  6^0. One  of  the  Oceanidea,  attendant 

upon  Cvrene.      Virg.  O   4,  841. 

Bbb(X*,  or  Bbrrhcea,  a  large  and  populous 
city  of  Macedonia,  south  of  Bdessa.  and  south, 
west  of  Pella.  at  the  foot  of  mount  Bermius.  Its 
inhabitants  were  commended  by  St  Paul  for 
their  reception  of  the  gospel  on  a  lair  and  im- 
partial bearing  of  it.  Acts  17,  1(1.  &c. A  town 

ol  Syria,  eaat  of  Antiochim.    Its  Syriac  name  was 


Chalybon,  whieh  was  changed  to  Beroea,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hand.t  of  the  MMcedonians  It  pfe- 
serves  its  old  name  in  Haleh,  or,  as  the  Franks 
call  it,  Aleppo.  • 

BbRONICB.     Vid.  Berenice. 

BbrOsus,  a  native  of  Bab>  Ion.  priest  to  Belus. 
He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a  long 
time  at  Athens.  He  composed  a  history  of  Cbal- 
dsa,  and  signal  iced  himself  by  his  astronomical 
predictions,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  learning 
with  a  statue  in  the  gymnasium  at  Athens.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known, 
though  some  fix  ii  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  oi 
268  years  B.C.  Some  fragmeiito  of  his  Chal 
dsean  history  are  preserved  by  J<isephu<i,  contra 
Appion.  et  in  Anttq.  Jud,  105.  The  book  that  is 
now  extant  under  his  name,  and  speaks  of  kings 
that  never  existed,  is  h  supposititious  fabrica 
tion.  imposed  upon  the  world  by  Annius.  PUn. 
7.37. 

BBRf  T08,  an  ancient  town  of  Phcenicia,  si- 
tuated about  24  miles  south  of  Byblus.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Trrphon,  ani  restored  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  eolony  with 
the  title  of  Felix  Julia.  It  is  now  Beirout.  Ptin. 
5.20. 

BB8A,  a  fountain  in  Thessaly.     Strab.  8. 

BBSIDI.S,  a  town  of  the  Brutii.     Uv.  30,  19. 

Bbsihpo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bcetica,  east  ol 
Junonis  Promontoriiim.  where  Mela  was  bom. 
It  is  now  Befer.    Mela,  2.  6. 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  inhabiting  a  dis- 
trict called  Bessica,  between  Mons  Rhodopeand 
the  northern  part  of  the  Hebrus.  They  «  ere  the 
most  hardv  and  unprinripled  of  all  the  Thra- 
cians.  Strab.  7 — Ptol.  3,  11.— Z-ir,  39,  53— Oc. 
Pii.  14.  PUtu  4,  11.— Owa.  TriiL  4,  ei.  I,  67.— 
Herod  7.  HI. 

Bessus.  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius,  his  soTe- 
reign.  and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  some  time 
after  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave  him  to 
Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The  prince 
ordered  his  bands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  bis 
body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot  at  by 

the  soldiers.    Jtutin.  12.  5.—  Curt.  6    1 7. A 

parricide  who  discovered  the  murder  he  bad 
committed,  upon  destroying  a  nest  of  swallows, 
which,  as  he  observed,  reproached  him  with  his 
crime.     Pt%d. 

L.  BBSTIA,  a  seditious  Roman,  Ap  conspired 
with  Catiline  against  his  country.  XVc.  in  PhU. 
2. 

Bbtis,  •  river  in  Spain.    {Vid   Batis^) A 

governor  of  Gaza,  who  bravely  defended  himself 
against  Alexander,  for  which  he  was  treated  with 
cruelty  by  the  conqueror 

BBTt}RlA,  a  part  of  Bietioa  in  Spain,  at  the 
north  of  the  river  Bvtis.     Lit;.  39.  30. 

BlA.  a  danghter  of  Pallas  b)  Styx.  Apotlod. 
1,2. 

Bl.\NOR,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias.  who  rereive<l  the  Mimame 
of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Rtruria.  He  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Mantua,  alter  his  mother's 
name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age  of  Virgil, 
on  the  road  between  Mantua  and  Andes      Virg. 

Eel.  9  GO.  ySn.  10.  198. A  Trojan  chief  killed 

by  Agamemnon.  Haner.  II.  11,  92. Acenuui 

killed  by  Theseus.     Orut.  Met.  12,  342. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomen**.  w.^| 
king  of  Argos,  and  Brother  to  the  (amous  homki. 
sayer  Melampus.     He  fell  in  love  with  ^cu 
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1  pofUfaiied  wpjirAtoly  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Ootha, 
I79»-'».  Wakeflrld,  Xrfmdun,  1793;  aadJ.  C.  F. 

UMt,  Leiptie,  1807* A  soldier  in  Alexander's 

army.  See.     Curt.  4,  13. A  native  of  Propon- 

ut,  in  the  a^e  of  Ptierecydes. A  native  of  Ab- 

dera,  diwiple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found  out 
that  there  were  Cf  ruin  parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  were  si«  months  of  perpetual  light  and 

darkness  alternately. A  m^n  uf   Soli,   who 

coaipt>sed  a  hMt"ry  of  JSthiopia. 

BlRRHUS.     t'id.  Coelius. 

BiSAL.TiB,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  above  Am- 
phipolis  and  the  coast  of  ihe  Sinus  Sirymonicus. 
Their  country  wa«  called  Bisaltia.  Uv.  44,45. 
4&,  ti.—PUn.  4,  10.— DtVxf  4 

BISAL.TB;},  a  man  ol  Abydos,  &e.  Herod.  6, 
S6. 

BUAI.TIS,  a  patronymic  of  Theuphane,  by 
whom  Neptune,  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  had 
Ihe  frolden  ram.  Her  Ikther's  name  was  Bisaltes. 
Vrti.  Met.  6.  177— Ifygin.  fab.  1& 

BUANTHB,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  the  Pro- 
poDtis.  north-west  of  Perintbui.  It  was  built  by 
the  Samians.  It  was  caUi*d  also  RbsBdestus,  and 
is  now  Rodoato.    Herod.  7,  137. 

bisTON,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  bailt 
fiutomVs  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians  are 
often  called  BiWonai.  Herod,  7,  IIU — Plin.  4. 
.4.— Lttcon.  7,  S6y.  "^ 

BlSTdMi^  a  lake  of  Thrace  near  AbderfL 
rod.  7.  1(h). 

BlTHUS.     Vid.  Baeehius. 

BiTHYiB.  a  certain  race  of  women  of  Scythia, 
whose  eyea.  as  ftiny  reports,  7.  '^  killed  those 
who  faxed  upon  them  for  some  time. 

BiTUiNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Mino^ 
called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bound<>d 
Eozinus  on  the  north,  on  the  sou 
and  Oalatia,  on  the  west  by  Mysia 
pontis,  and  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia.  It  was 
successively  inhabited  by  the  Phrygians,  Mysi- 
ans,  and  Bithynians.  The  latter  people,  who 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Thrace,  gave  it  the 
same  of  Bitbynia.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  ru- 
niantie  country,  intersected  by  lofty  mountains 
and  fertile  plains;  rich  in  (hiits  and  wine,  and 
abounding  in  forests.  Strab.  12.— Herod.  7.  75. 
•^Meta.  1  et  2.  According  to  Pa\u.  8,  9,  tlie 
Inhabitants  wer«  descended  from  Mantlnea,  in 
Peloptmnesus. 

BiTiAS,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Alcanor  and  Hiera, 
brought  up  in  a  wood  sacred  to  Jupiter.  He  fol- 
lowed the  fbrtune  of  Ai.ne»»,  and,  with  his  bro- 
ther, was  killed  by  the  Rutuli  in   Italy.     Vvrg. 

^n.  9,  672,  fte. One  of  Dido  s  lovers,  present 

when  £neas  and  the  Trojans  were  introduced 
to  the  queen.     Virt(.  ySn.  1,  742. 

BiTON,  a  Oreek  mathematician,  who  lived 
■bout  HA  B.C.  He  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
instruction  of  Catapulue,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  Malhemaiici  Feteren.     Vid,  Cleobis, 

BiTUlTCS.  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  conquer- 
t-l  by  a  small  number  of  Romans,  tec.  VaL 
Max.  9.  &— Flor.  3.  t, 

BITDNTUM,  a  town  of  Spain.    Mart  4,  ep. 

BitOrIgbs  Gobi,  the  name  of  a  people  who 
oseapied  a  considerable  part  of  Aqulunia  Prima, 
snd  wlio  had  been  much  more  powerful  before 
the  conquest  of  Oaul  by  Cassar,  than  they  were 
•lienvarda.  Their  chief  city  was  Avaricum. 
Ck  Brtt,  G.  7,  SI. Bituriges  Viviaci,  a  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania 
Their  capital  was  Burdigala. 


BiturTcum,  a  town  of  Oaul,  formerly  tbo  ca.* 
pital  ui  the  Uelgae.     Strab.  4. 

Bizta,  atuwnon  the  Euxine,  a  little  abova 
Salniydessus,  the  residence  of  Tereus,  ihe  hus- 
band of  Procne.     Now  Viga,    Vid.  Tereus. 

UIjMSA.,  a  fruitful  country  of  Pontus,  where 
the  general  of  Mitbridates  fiupator  destroyed  the 
forces  of  Nieomedes  the  Bithynian.     Strab,  12. 

BL.SSII,  two  Romans  who  killed  themseivea 
because  Tiberius  deprived  them  of  the  priest- 
hood-    Tacit  Ann.  6,  40. 

JUN.  Bljuus.  a  governor  of  Oaul.   TaeiL 

A  surname  given  to  Aristaeus  or  Batlus,  the 
founder  of  Cyrfne,  f^am  bia  stammering.  Ovid, 
Ibin.  &A\.-JuMtin.  Id,  7. 

BLANDBNONA.  a  place  near  Placentia.  Civ. 
2,ep.  Ij,  od  Quin. 

BlandOsIa,  a  famous  fountain  of  Sicily,  cele- 
brated by  Horace  in  the  thirteenth  ode  of  his 
third  book,  placed  by  some  at  his  Sabine  flurm; 
but  proved  by  the  abb^  Cbaupy,  to  be  near  Ven- 
U5ia  in  Apulia. 

BLASTorHCBMlcu.  a  people  of  Lusitania. 
Ap/iiau. 

B^KMM  YES.  the  name  of  a  people  who  appear 
>  wve  iubAbiied  part  of  Ethiopia;  and  who, 
bably  Ironi  the  circunutauce  of  depressing 
heads,  and  raising  ibeir  shoulders,  were 
nteU  by  the  aneienu  as  without  beads, 
havimt  their  eyes  and  mouths  in  their 
HN^ts.    ^IfUa,  1,  V 

Bt.sniNA.  atowffof  Arcadia.    Paiw.  8.  27. 

BLinus  Catulinds,  was  banished  into  the 
M^g»n  sea,  afief  PHto's  conspiracy.  &e.  Tadt, 
4nn,  *5.  7J.      \ 

liUffCltAi,  a  Atle  where  king  Dejounu  kept 
enures  in  ■thynia.     Strab.  12. 
APICBA.     rid.  Boudicea. 

BoJi  and  B(EA.  a  town  of  Laconia,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tkeaticus  Sinus      Ana.  3,  21. 

BOAGRlos,  a  river,  or  rather  torrent,  of  the 
Lttcri  Epicnemidil.  It  watered  the  town  of 
Thronium.     Strab.  9. 

BOCALIAS,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 

BOCCAR  a  king  of  Mauritania.  Juv.  4,  90. 
applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any  native 
of  Africa. 

BoccuOrib,  a  wise  king  and  legislator  of 
Egypt.     Diod.  I. 

BoccHOS,  a  king  of  Ostulia,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  perfldiouiily  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Haiius.  SaUutl.  Jug — 
Patrrc.  2,  12. 

BoDBRiA,  or  BODOTRIA.  the  FMth<if  Forth  in 
Scotland. 

BoooAGNlTUB,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii,  when 
Ccesar  made  war  against  them.  Cas.  BeU.  G.  2, 
23. 

BodOni.  a  people  of  Britain  who  surrendered 
to  Claudius.     Dio.  Cati.  60. 

BOKA.     Vid.  Boss. 

B(EBB.  a  town  of  Tbessaly.  Ovid.  Met.  7>  JU. 
5 A  lake  of  Crete.     Strab.  9. 

BCBBKIS.  a  lake  of  Tbessaly,  near  mount  Ossa. 
Lucan.  7.  176 

BCEBIA  LBX  was  eiMCted  to  elect  four  ftrsetora 

every  year. Another  to  insure  proprietors  in 

thepoMcasion  of  their  lands Another,  A. U.S. 

bl\,  agiiinst  using  bribes  at  elections. 

BOBDROMIA.  an  Athenian  festival,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  iwo  r*5  fitnii^fUiv^ftimeoming  to 
hetpi  because  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  Ion 
the  son  of  Xuthus,  who  assisted  the  Athenian* 
when  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  the  sou  of  Neptuna. 
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Brias,  a  town  of  PUidia. 

Bkica,  or  Brioa,  the  Celtic  term  for  a  town. 

Brioantks,  a  people  of  Britain.  They  were 
ihe  Kteatrtt,  most  powerAiI,  and  moat  ancient  of 
toe  British  tribe*.  They  possessed  the  country 
irom  sea  to  sea.  comprising  the  counties  of  York, 
Lancatter,  Wntmornand,  Durhcan,  with  parts  of 
Cumberland  and  Nortkumberland.  Their  chief 
eity  was  Bboraeum,  or  Fork.  Juv.  14,  ISfi.— 
Pmu.  6.  43. 

BRIGANTIMUS,  a  lake  of  Rbaetia  between  the 
Alps,  now  the  Ledte  of  Constance^  or  Boden  sea. 
The  town  on  its  eactem  side  i*  now  Bregens, 
anciently  called  Brigantium.     PJn.  9,  17. 

Brilbssijs,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  Thuevd. 
A^ 

Rrimo,  (torror),  a  namA  given  to  Prostrpine 
and  Hecate,  because  they  were  supiKMed  to 
cause  the  terrors  which  alarm  the  weak  and  su- 
ppTstititms  during  the  night.  Stat.  Sylo.  8,  3, 
29.  - Propert.  2,  sj,  Jl. 

Brjseis,  a  woman  of  Lymessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  takf  n  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mmes,  and  her 
brother  killed  in  the  fight,  she  fell  to  the  share 
ol  Achilles,  in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Aga- 
menmon  took  her  away  some  time  alter  irom 
AehilUs,  who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself 
from  tile  field  of  battleu  Briseis  was  rery  faiih- 
fni  to  Achilles;  and  when  Agamemnon  restored 
ber  to  him.  he  swure  he  bad  never  offended  her 
chutity.  She  is  described  by  Dares  as  well  pro. 
portioned  in  her  figure,  amiable  in  her  manners, 
snd  fascinating  in  her  Inolcs.    Homer.  II.  1,  2, 

ke Ovid.  Heroid.de  Art  Anu  3  2et3.— iVo- 

pert.  2,  ei.  8,  1^  et  •H.-Pam.  b,  24.— Horat  2, 
•d.4. 

Brisks,  a  man  of  Lymessus,  brother  to  the 
priot  Chryses.  Hit  daughter  Hippodamia  was 
called  Briuit,  trvn%  him. 

Brisbus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  fivm  his 
mrse  Brisa,  or  bis  temple  at  Bri»a,  a  promon- 
tory at  LeslKM.  The  poet  Persius  bestows  the 
appellation  of  Briseus  un  Aecius,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  tragedy  of  Bacchus  which  he  bad 
written,  or  because  the  god  was  supposed  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  patronise  die  efforts 
of  tragical  writers      Perritu.  1,  76. 

Britamni.  the  Inhabitants  of  Britnin.  (Ftd 
Britannia. >—--A  man  in  Oallia  Bclgiea.  PUn. 
4.17. 

BritaNKIa,  an  island  in  the  norttiem  ocean, 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  conquered  by  J.  Csssar, 
daring  bis  Gallic  wars,  B.C.  55,  and  first  known 
to  lie  an  island  by  Agricola,  who  sailed  round  it. 
It  was  a  Roman  province  firom  the  time  of  its 
conquest  till  the  448th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  inhabitants,  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  used  to 
paint  their  bodies,  to  render  themselves  more 
terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies.  The  name 
•f  Britain  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  before 
Cesar  conquered  it.  Can.  Betl.  O.  4.—Diod.  5. 
—Paus.  1,  33.— Tactf.  in  Agrie.  \9»—Plin.  34,  17. 

BbitannIcus,  a  son  of  Claudius  Casar  by 
Messalina.  so  called  because  nnder  that  emperor 
part  of  Britain  had  been  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  pn^fer- 
enee  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina,  and  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was  buried  in 
the  night;  but  it  is  said  that  a  shower  of  rain 
washed  away  the  white  paint  which  die  murderer 
had  pot  o^w  bis  face,  so  that  it  appeared  quite 
bUek,  and  discovered  the  effecu  of  poison.  To- 
me.  Ann.  11, 12,  et  13.-  Sueton.  in  Ner.  33. 


Britomartis,  a  beautifVil  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Chnrme,  who  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  becauie  a  great  favDurita 
of  Diana.  Sue  was  loved  by  Minos,  who  pursued 
her  so  closely,  that  to  avoid  his  importuuitif», 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Puu$.  2,  30.  3, 
14. A  surname  of  Diana. 

Britomaroh,  a  chief  of  the  Galli  Insubres 
conquered  by  .Smilius.     Flor.  2,  4. 

BritOnbs,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Juv. 
15,  124. 

Brivatss.  a  fkmoos  harbour  in  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Gaul,  now  Brest. 

BRiXBLLVM,  a  town  of  Oallia  Cisalpina, 
north-east  of  Parma,  where  Otho  slew  himsclt 
when  defeated.  It  is  now  BreriUo.  Tacit.  Hist. 
2,32. 

Brixia,  now  Breseto,  a  town  of  Italy,  north- 
west  of  Mantua.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ceno- 
mani.    Justin.  20,  i. 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped  by 
the  women  of  Delos.  She  was  invoked  to  pro- 
tect the  ships  of  the  island,  and  to  inspire  her 
Totaries  with  pleasant  and  propitious  dreams; 
and  in  her  festivals  she  was  gratef\illy  presented 
with  oflieiings  of  fruiu,  and  all  other  things  ex- 
cept fish.     Athen.  8,  3. 

BROCOB2LUS.  a  governor  of  Syria,  who  fled 
to  Alexander,  when  Darius  was  murdered  by 
Benus.     Curt  5,  13. 

BromIus,  a  tumame  of  Bacchus,  fVom  ffp*u»r, 
flrendert,  alluding  to  the  groans  which  Semele 
uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's  fire,  or, 
with  equal  probability,  to  the  noise  and  shouts 
of  the  Bacchantes  in  the  celebration  of  the  or- 
gies.    Diod,A.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  11 A  son  of 

iEgyptus.    ApoUod.  2,  I. 

Bromds,  one  of  the  Centaurs.  Ovid.  Met, 
12.459. 

BRONODS,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ister.  He- 
rod.  4, 49. 

BRONTBS,  (thunder)  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Virg. 
ABn.  6,  425 — Hesiod.  Theog.  Ui. 

BRONTlNVS.  a  Pythagorean  philos<ipher. 

The  father  of  Tbeano,  the  wile  of  P>tliagoras. 
Diog. 

Brotbas  and  Ammon,  two  men  Ismuus  for 

their  skill  in  the  cestus.     Ovid.  Met.  b,  107. 

One  of  the  Lapitho.     Id.  12,  ^z. 

BR0THRU8,  a  son  of  Vulran  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Oric^.  in 
lb.  517. 

Broct£ri,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  (he 
Amisia,  or  Bms,  and  the  Lacus  Flavus.  or  Zuy- 
der  Zee.  They  were  powerful  and  warlike  Ta- 
ciL  Asm.  1,  51.     Hist.  4.  21.     G.  33. 

BrdmAlTa,  festivals  celebiated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. They  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus, 
and  derived  their  name  either  from  Bromius, 
one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god,  or  from  an  allu- 
sion to  the  cold  time  {bruma)  of  their  celebra- 
tion. 

BrundCsTum,  now  Brundisi,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, oil  (be  Adriatic  sea,  where  the  Appian  road 
was  teiminated.  It  was  founfied  by  Diomedca 
after  tiie  Trojan  war,  or,  according  to  Strabo, 
by  Theseus,  with  a  Cretan  colony.  The  Romans 
generally  embarked  at  Bnindusium  tor  Greece. 
It  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  poet  Paeuviua, 
and  the  death  of  Virgil,  and  likewise  for  its  har- 
bour, whidi  Is  capacious,  and  sheltered  by  th* 
land,  and  by  a  small  island  at  the  entranon, 
M  3 
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It  U  said  that  both  Bratas  and  Ca«sius ' 
fril  upon  those  very  swords  which  they  had  rais- 
ed against  the  life  of  J.  Cnsar.    C  JVep.  in  Attic. 

—Patere.   2,  48 Kut.   in  Brut.  fc.  Cceu  1 

ftar.  4. D.  Jun.  Albinos,  also  one  of  Cassar's 

murderers,  was  distantly  related  to  Marcus.  It 
iras  be  who  prevailed  upon  the  dictator  to  go  to 
Ihe  senate-house,  when  he  seemed  doubcl'ul  in 
sonsequenee  of  the  unfavourable  appearance  of 
ihe  omens.  After  the  murder,  he  went  to  Cisal- 
pine GauU  which  he  bravely  defended  against 
Antony;  and  when  besieged  at  Mutina,  he  boldly 
defled  the  attempts  of  the  triumvirs,  and  he 
might  haT^e  triumphed  in  his  opposition,  had  not 
the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  came  to  his 
assistance,  been  unfortunately  slain.  Decimus, 
on  this  fatal  occasion,  endeavoured  to  fly  to  Bru- 
tns  in  Greece,  but  he  was  deserted  by  his  sol- 
dieri,  and  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  An- 
tony, he  was.  ^ough  consul  elect,  put  to  death 
by  the  conqueror's  directions.  Appian.  2  et  3.— 
Vol.  Max.  9,  13.— fW.  Pat.  2.  64.— 2X6.  46,  53.— 

FbU.  in  Cat.  et  Brut. Jun.  one  of  the  first 

tribunes  of  the  people.  /)«<.— —One  of  Carbo's 
generals. 

Brtas,  a  general  of  the  Argives  against  Sparta, 
pot  to  death  by  a  woman,  to  whom  he  had  offered 
violence.  Pam.  2,  20.— A  general  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes.     Herodm  7.  721. 

BKTAXIS.  a  marble  sculptor,  who  assisted  in 
making  the  mausoleum.     Puitf.  1,  40. 

Brvcb,  a  daughter  of  Danaus  by  Potyxo. 
Afoaod.%,\. 

BKTOBS,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards  called 
Phryges.     Slrab.  7. 

Bbtoi,  a  peiiple  of  Macedonia,  conquered  by 
Mardoniua.     Herod.  6,  45. 

Brtsba,  a  town  cX  Laconia.     Pout.  3,  20. 

BoBACtNB,  a  country  of  Asia.     Curt.  5. 

BOBACBS,  an  eunuch  of  Darius,  &c.  Curt.  5, 
U. 

BUBJlRls,  a  Persian  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amyntas,  against  whom  he  had  been  »ent 
with  an  amiy.     Juttin.  7.  13. 

BuBASTi  acds,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Bdbastis,  an  Egjrptian  goddess,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Orecian  Diana.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Latona  from  the  search  of 
iyphon,  in  a  floating  island  called  Chemmis. 

Henyi.  2,  137  et  156 A  city  of  Egypt,  situated 

<>a  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
Has  called,  from  this  city,  the  Bubastic  river  or 
ranaL  This  city  is  called  in  the  Bible  Pibesetb, 
and  is  now  known  as  Tet  Batta.  It  was  noted 
r<ir  the  worship  of  Diana  Bubastis,  who  was  said 
to  have  transformed  herself  into  a  cat,  when  the 
gtidsfled  into  Egypt;  hence  these  animals  were 
here  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  a  regu- 
lar burying -place  set  apart  for  them,  wherein 
after  they  had  been  embalmed  they  were  interred 
with  great  solemnity.  Herod.  2,  66.— Ovid.  Met. 
»,&)0.— S'ra*.  17. 

Bi;bAsus,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bti&a- 
liden  applied  to  the  natives.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  613. 

Bdbo.v.  an  inland  city  of  Lycia.     Plin.  5,  27. 

Bdcbntauros,  a  species  of  Centaurs,  half 
of  whose  body  was  that  of  the  ox. 

BucKPHlLA,  a  town  of  India,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Hydaspes.  built  by  Alexander  on  the 
site  of  his  camp  beftire  his  engagement  with 
Porus,  and  so  called  in  memory  of  his  favourite 
horse  Bucephalus,  which  was  killed,  as  some  Ray, 
la  that  actioD,  or  who  died,  according  to  Arrian, 


of  old  age,  bemg  about  30  years  old,  and  was 
buried  on  this  spot.  Bucephala  was  situated  on 
the  road  between  Attock  and  Lahore.  Curt.  9, 3. 
—Arrian.  5,  19.— Juttin.  12,  8— Died.  17 — Ffan. 
6,2a 

BucBPHlLUS,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  so 
named  either  because  his  head  resembled  that  of 
an  ox  (/9«o$  «^aXJk),  or  because  he  had  a  mark 
branded  on  his  tlank  resembling  the  head  of  an 
ox.  Alexander  was  the  only  one  who  could 
mount  on  his  back,  and  be  always  knelt  down  to 
take  up  his  master.  He  was  present  in  an  en- 
gagement in  Asia,  where  he  received  a  heavy 
wound,  and  hastened  immediately  out  of  the 
battle,  and  dropped  down  dead  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  down  the  king  in  a  safe  place.  He  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  diM,  and  Alexander  built  a 
city  which  he  called  after  his  name.  Plut.  in 
Alex.— Curt,— Arrian.  5,  3. — Ptin.  8,  Ai.— Juttin. 
R8. 

BdcilAnds,  one  of  Ceesar's  murderers.  Oe. 
ad  Attic.  14. 

BucolIca.  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  occu- 
pations of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  andele> 
gance.  The  most  famous  pastoral  writers  of  an- 
tiquity are  Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  \  ir- 
gii.  The  invention  of  Bucolics,  or  pastora^ 
poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BucolIcum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
situate  between  the  Sebennytic  and  Mendesiar 
mouths.      It  appears  to  be  the  same  as    that 
which  Strabo  calls  the  Phametic.    Herod.  2,  17. 

BUCOLION,  a  king  of  Arcadia  after  Laias. 
PatM.  8,  5. — —A  son  of   Laomedon   and   the 

nymph  Calybe. A  son  of  Hercules  and  Praxi- 

thea.     He  was  also  called  Bucolus. A  son  of 

Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia.    Apottod.  2  et  3. 

BdcOlus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Marhc. 

A  son  of  Hippoeoon.     ApoUod.  2  et  3. 

BUDll,  a  people  of  Media,  supposed  to  be 
north  of  the  Magi,  and  west  of  the  source  of  the 
Choaspes.     Herod.  1,  101. 

BuolNI,  apeopleof  Sarmatia  Europtea.  They 
were  very  numerous,  and  remarkable  foi  their 
red  hair  and  blue  eyes.    Herod. 

BudOrum,  a  promontory  of  Salamis.  Thuctfd. 
2,94. 

BULBus,  a  Roman  senator,  remarkable  foi 
his  meaimess.    Cic.  in  Ver. 

Buus,  a  town  of  Phocis,  built  by  a  colony 
from  Doris,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Corinthia- 

cus,  south-east  of  Anticyra.     Fata.  10,  37. A 

Spartan  given  up  to  X«-rxes,  along  with  his  coun* 
tryman  Sperthies,  to  atone  for  the  offence  «hich 
his  countrymen  had  done  in  putting  tbe  king's 
messengers  to  death.     Herod.  7,  134,  &c 

BULLATIUS,  a  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the 
poet  addressed,  1.  ep.  11,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  travelled  over  part  of  Asia. 

BULLIS,  a  town  of  lllyricum,  near  the  sea, 
south  of  Apullonia.  The  people  are  called  Bul- 
llni.     Uv.  36,  7.  44,  30. 

BDMELLUS,  a  river  of  Assyria,     Curt.  4,  9. 

BUNBA,  a  surname  of  Juno. 

BUNUS,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Aloidamea, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinih  wiien 
iGetes  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Juno  at  Corinth,  from  which  circumstance  tbe 
goddess  is  often  called  Btmea.  Pout.  2,  3  et 
4. 

BUPALUB,  a  statuary  of  Clazomenie,  brother 
toAnthermus.  (Fid.  Anthermus.)  He  obtained 
great  celebrity;  and  some  golden  statues  of  the 
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Alio  decorated  with  two  templet  in  honour  of] 
Apollo  and  Diana.     Orod.  i,  ^9  et  63.  1 

BUTDMTUMf  an  inland  town  of  Apulia.  Flin. 
3,11. 

BUTCS,  a  son  of  Pandion. 

BOXBMTUM,  now  Pblicastro,  a  town  of  Luca- 
nia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyxu*.  It  was 
built  by  Micythus,  prince  of  Rhegium  and 
Zaaelc.  and  aflei  wards  deserted,  it  was  colon- 
ixed  by  the  Romans.    Lio.  32, 39   84,  45.  39, 23. 

BoziQBS,  an  Athenian  who  first  ploughed  wiih 
amessed  oxen;  a  practice  said  by  others  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Triptolemus.  Demophoon 
(ave  him  th ^  Palladium  with  wtiieh  Diomedes 
had  inuuaied  him,  to  be  carried  to  Athens.  iV 
Iffeen.  1,  5. 

BTBI.B8IA  and  Bybassi  A,  a  country  <^  Caria 
Bend.  1, 174. 

Btblia,  a  name  of  Venua. 

Btblii,  a  people  of  Syria.    ApoUod.  2,  U 

Btblis,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea, 
cr,  according  to  some,  of  Bidotea,  or  Area.  She 
fell  in  lore  with  tier  brother  Caunus,  according 
to  Ovid,  and  when  he  reftised  to  gratify  her  pas- 
sion, she  destroyed  herself.  Some  say  ttiat 
Caunus  beeame  enamoured  of  her,  and  fled  from 
his  country  to  avoid  incest ;  and  others  report, 
that  he  fled,  from  his  sister's  importunities,  who 
•ought  him  all  over  I.ycia  and  Caria,  and  at  last 
•at  down  mil  bathed  in  tears,  and  was  changed 
into  a  Itouatain  of  the  same  name.  Otid,deArt. 
Am.  1,  S84.  Met.  9.  451.— HyA-m.  Jab.  843 — 
Pau$.  7,  5. A  amall  island  in  ttie  Mediter- 
ranean. 

BrsLiOB*  or  Btblcs,  a  maritime  town  of 
Pbosnieia,  situate  between  Berytus  and  Botrys. 
It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Adonis,  sind 
in  its  vicinity  was  the  small  river  Adonis,  now 
Nakr  IbraMm.  The  waters  of  tliis  stream,  at 
tt)e  anniversary  of  tlie  death  of  Adonis,  who  was 
killed  by  a  wild  boar  on  Libanus,  were  said  to  be 
tinged  with  red,  owing,  as  it  was  ikneied,  to  his 
wounds  bleeding  afresh,  but  actually  to  the  och- 
mu  earth,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  rolled 
down  trotn  the  mountains.    Strttb.  16. 

BYLX.IONBS,  a  people  of  Iltyrieuin. 

Btrrhos,  a  robber,  famous  lOr  his  dissipation, 
fisraf.  Sat.  1,  4,  6». 

Btrsa,  a  citadel  in  the  middle  of  Carthage, 
on  which  was  the  temple  of  iissculapius.  As- 
drubai's  wife  burned  it  when  the  city  was  taken. 
When  Dido  came  to  Airica.  she  l>ought  of  the 
inliabitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  encompas- 
sed by  a  bull's  hide.  After  the  agreement,  she 
artfully  eat  the  hide  into  small  thongs,  and  with 
them  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  territory,  on 
»hldi  she  built  a  citadel  which  she  called  Byrsa 
(B«p««,  a  hide).  Firg.  JBn,  1, 371  ^Strab,  17.— 
JuMn.  18,  b—FUyr.  %,  \5^—Lio.  34, 62. 

Btzacidm,  a  country  of  Africa  Propria,  cal- 
led also  Bmporiie,  situate  to  the  north  of  the 
Synis  Minor.  It  was  a  very  fhiitf^l  district,  and 
was  regarded,  trotn  the  vast  quantities  of  com 
which  it  exported  to  Rome,  as  the  principal 
granary  of  that  city.  Hor.  Od.  1, 1, 10.  :iai.  8, 
3,87. 

BrZAffTlUM,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thradan 
Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megara,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Byzas.  658  years  before  the 
ehristian  era.  Paterculus  says  it  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Lacedsmonians 
according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Ammianus 
tiy  the  Athenians.  The  pleasanmess  and  conve- 
!  of  its  situatton  were  observed  by  Coiutan- 


tine  the  Great,  who  made  it  ue  capiul  of  the 
eAstem  Roman  em  pit  e,  A.  D.  3:^,  and  called  it 
Cuustantinopolis.  or  the  city  of  Consuntine.  lu 
Turkish  name  StanUtoul,  or  Ettamboul,  is  cor- 
rupted flrom  the  phrase  i\  rav  roXtr,  ubed  by  the 
inhabitants  to  denote  ibeir  going  into  the  city. 
That  part  of  the  city  wbicii  was  the  ancient 
Byzantium  is  now  covered  by  the  Sulun's  sera- 
glio. Constantinople  was  taken,  A.  D.  1453,  by 
Mahomet  II.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  Turkish  empire.  A  number  of  Greek 
writers,  who  have  deserved  or  usurped  the  name 
of  Bygatitine  hiitoriuwt,  flourished  at  Byzantium, 
after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  translated 
thither  from  Rome.  Their  works,  which  more 
particularly  relate  to  the  time  in  which  they 
flourished,  and  are  seldom  read  but  by  tt;o5e  who 
wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  tne  revolu- 
tions of  the  lower  empire,  were  published  in  one 
large  collection,  in  ^  vols,  folio.  164t>,  Sic.  at 
Paris,  and  recommended  themselves  by  the  notes 
and  supplement  of  Du  Presne  and  Du  Cange. 
They  were  likewise  printed  at  Venice,  17iiU,  in 
28  vols.,  though  perhaps  this  edition  is  not  so 
valuable  as  that  of  the  French.  Strab  i.—FUn. 
4,  11 — Paferc.  2, 15.- C.  Nep.  in  Pout.  Mdb.  et 

TimoL Juttin.  9, 1.— Tacit.  Ann.  12,  bit  et  63. 

—Mela,  2.  2.— Aforcel.  22,  8. 

Byzas,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Cercsssa  daugh- 
ter of  lo  kmg  of  Thrace.  It  is  said  that  his  fatiier 
and  Apollo  assisted  him  in  the  building  of  his 
capital,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  By  zantiuni. 
Diod.A. 

Byzbrbs,  a  people  of  Pontus,  between  Ca|K 
padocia  and  Colchis.  JDionyt'  Perieg.—Flaec  6, 
153. 

Byzbs,  a  celebrated  artist  in  the  age  of  Asty- 
ages.    Patu.  5, 10. 

ByzIa.  a  town  on  the  Kiixine,  above  Halmy- 
dessus,  the  citadel  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace.  It 
was  shunned  by  swallows,  on  aceoimt  of  the 
crimes  of  Teretuu    iFid.  Tereiu.)    PUn.  4, 11. 
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CAANTHUS,  a  son  of  Oceantu  and  Tethy« 
He  was  ordered  by  his  fkther  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away,  and  he 
burned  in  revenge  the  ravisber's  temple,  near  the 
Isthmus.  He  was  killed  fur  this  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  liis  memory. 
PauM.  9,  10. 

Cabadbs,  a  king  of  Persia,  &c. 

CabAla,  a  place  of  Sicily,  where  the  Cartha. 
ginians  were  conquered  by  Dionysius,     Diod.  15. 

Cabalaca,  a  town  of  Albania.    PUn 

CabAI<BB.  a  people  of  Africa.     Herod. 

Cabal.ii,  a  people  of  Asi^  Minor.    Id. 

Cabalinus,  a  clear  fountain  on  mount  He- 
licon, sacred  to  the  muses,  aiul  called  also  Hip- 
pocrene,  as  raised  Irom  the  ground  by  the  foot  of 
Pegasus.    Pen.  Prol.  1. 

Caballa.     Vid.  Solymi. 

C.;.BAt.LlNUM,  a  town  of  the  JBdui,  now  CIWi- 
Unu.     Cast.  BeU.  O.  7,  42. 

CABALlilO,  a  town  of  the  Cavareson  the  Dru<> 
entia,  or  Durance.     Now  CavuUUm. 

Caballijs,  the  surname  of  a  lan^ily  at  haac, 
Mutt.  1,  ep.  42. 17- 
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CabaRNOS,  a  df  ity  worshipped  at  Paros.  Hia 
priesu  were  called  C«l>arni.  Hesyihius  applies 
the  name  alAo  tu  the  prifstit  of  Cerrs;  and  Sle- 
phanus  of  Byzanliuin  s^ays  that  the  pers>iD  Mho 
ir.iormed  Ceres  of  the  rape  of  Fruserpine  was 
(ailed  Cabarnos. 

CAB.48SU8,  a  town  of  Cappadooia. A  village 

near  Tirsus. 

Cauira,  a  wife  of  Vulcan,  by  whom  she  had 

threi*  KOiis. A  town  ot   Punriis.  south-east  of 

Antasia,  u|M>n  the  river  IrU.  It  wa«  here  that 
Mithririatea  hh*  defeated  by  Lucullus.  Sttab. 
hL-Piut,  LhCuU. 

Cauiui,  certain  deities  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  at  Thebes,  Leranos,  Macedonia,  and 
Phrygia,  but  mure  particularly  in  the  islands  of 
Sumothrace  and  Imbroa.  The  number  of  these 
deities  is  unceruin.  Some  say  there  were  only 
two.  Jupiter  and  Bacchus;  others  mention  three, 
and  some  four,  A^chieros,  Achiochersa,  Achioeb- 
ersus,  and  Cam  ill  us.  It  is  unknown  where  their 
worship  was  first  establtuhediyet  PhcBnicia  seems 
to  be  the  place  according  to  the  authority  of 
Sanchoniathon.  and  from  thence  it  was  intro* 
duced  into  Greece  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  festivals 
or  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  were  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  solemnity  at  Samothrace.  None 
but  the  consecrated  priests  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  temple;  but  so  extensive  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  deities,  that  all  the  undent  heroes 
and  princes  were  generally  initiated,  that  by 
this  solemn  act  they  might  reconcile  themselves 
to  heaven,  and  have  their  persons  and  property 
protected  against  the  accidents  of  shipwreck  and 
•torma.  The  obscenities  which  prevailed  in  the 
celebration  have  obliged  the  authors  of  every 
country  to  pass  over  them  in  silence,  and  ^Ay 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  reveal  them.  Tb*  se 
deities  are  often  confounded  wiih  the  C«>ryban- 
tes.  Anaces,  Diosf  uri,  &c.  and  according  to  He- 
rodotus, Vulcan  was  their  father.  This  author 
mentions  the  sacrilege  which  Cambyses  com- 
mitted in  entering  their  temple,  and  turning  to 
ridicule  their  sacred  mysteries.  They  w  ere  sup- 
pos'd  to  preside  over  metals.  Herod,  2.  51. — 
Strab.  10,  Stc—PauM.  9,  22,  &c.— C£c  de  Nat.  D. 
1. 

CabIrTa,  a  surname  of  Ceres.— —The  festl- 
vals  of  the  Cabiri.     FicL  Cabiri. 

CabOra,  a  fountain  ot  Mesopotamia,  where 
Juno  bathed.     Plin.  31,  3. 

CabDrus,  a  chief  of  the  Helvii.     CtP$. 

Caca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister  to 
Cmcum.  who  is  said  ti>  have  discovered  to  Hercu- 
les where  her  biotber  had  concealed  bis  oxen. 
She  presided  over  the  excrements  uf  the  body. 
Tiie  vpsuli  offered  sacrillces  in  her  temple. 
Laclanl.  1.  SO. 

Cachalks,  •  river  of  Phocis,  which  flowed 
near  Tithoien.  It  is  now  called  Kako-Reuma,  or 
the  eril  lotrent.     Faut.  10,  32. 

Cachs,  a  famous  rubber,  son  of  Vulcan  and 
Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headetl  mon«t«-r, 
and  as  vomilinK  flames.  He  resided  in  luly. 
and  the  avenues  ot  his  cave  were  covered  wi'b 
human  bones.  He  plundered  the  neighbouring 
country;  and  when  Hercules  returned  from  the 
conquest  m  Oeryon,  Caciis  stole  some  of  his 
cows,  and  dragged  them  backwards  into  his  cave 
to  prevent  iliscovery.  Hercules  de|)arted  with- 
cut  perceiving  the'  theft;  but  his  oxen  having 
l<>>*ed,  were  answered  by  ttie  eows  in  the  cave  of 
f'aciis.  and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with  the 
loaa  he  had  sustained.     He  ran  tu  the  place. 


attacked  Caf us,  squeexed  and  nranfled  him  la 
his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke*  iier- 
cules  erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Servator,  in 
cuiiimenioration  of  his  victory;  and  an  annual 
festival  was  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  in  hooi 
our  of  the  hero,  who  had  delivered  them  trmn 
such  a  public  calamity.  Ovid.  FatL  1,261  — 
Firg.  J?n.  a,  IM — I*ropert.  4,  el.  lo.—Juv.  5, 
12d.— Ltn.  1,  7 —  Diony$.  Hat.  1,  9. 

CacOTHIS.  a  river  of  India,  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.     Now,  the  Goomty.    Anion,  Indie. 

Cacypahis  a  river  ot  Sicily. 

Cadi,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Now  Kedauu  Strub- 
12. Uf  Lydia.     Propert.  4,  eA  6  7. 

Caomsa.  a  ciudel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
mus. It  is  Keiierally  taken  for  liiebes  iti>elf. 
and  the  Thebans  are  olten  called  Cadmeans. 
Stat.  Theb.  8,  601.— Paw*.  2,  .-V.— C.  Nepot,  15. 

CadmEIS,  an  ancient  name  of  Bosotia. 

Caomcs,  S4H1  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoenicia,  by 
Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered  by  his  fa- 
ther to  go  in  quest  of  bis  sister  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  to 
return  to  Phoenicia,  if  he  did  not  bring  her  back. 
As  his  search  proved  ftuilleaa,  he  cunaulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  build  a  city 
where  he  should  see  a  yoimg  heifer  atop  in  the 
grass,  and  to  call  the  country  Boeotia.  He  found 
the  heifer  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
oraclei  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  the  god  by  a 
sacrifice,  be  sent  bis  companions  to  fetch  water 
from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  waters  w*>re 
sacred  to  Mars,  anu  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which 
devoured  all  the  Phoenician's  attendant*.  Cad- 
mus tired  of  their  seeming  delay,  west  to  the 
place,  and  saw  the  monster  still  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  He  attacked  the  dragon  and  overcame  it 
by  tlM  assistance  of  Minerva,  and  sowed  the 
teeth  in  a  plain,  upon  which  armed  men  sudden- 
ly rose  up  from  the  ground.  He  threw  a  stone 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  insuntly  turned 
their  arma,  one  against  another,  till  all  perished 
except  five,  who  assisted  him  in  building  his 
city.  Soon  after  he  married  Hennione  the 
daughter  of  Venus,  with  whom  be  lived  in  the 
greatest  cordiality,  and  by  whom  be  had  a  son, 
Polydorus,  and  four  daughters,  Ino,  Agave,  Au. 
tonoe,  and  !iemele.  Juno  persecuted  these  chil- 
dren; and  their  well-known  misfortunes  so  dis- 
tracted Cadmus  and  Hennione,  that  they  retired 
to  iUyricum,  loaded  with  giief,  and  infirm  with 
age.  They  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  them 
from  the  misfortunes  of  lile,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately changed  into  serpents.  Some  explain 
the  dragon's  fabie,  by  supposing  that  it  waa  a 
king  ot  the  country  whom  Cadmiu  conquered  by 
war;  and  the  armed  men  rising  from  the  field, 
is  no  more  than  men  armed  with  brasit,  accord- 
ing to  the  ambiituous  signification  of  a  Pbosni- 
cian  wonl.  Cadmus  was  the  nn>t  who  introduc- 
ed the  use  of  letters  into  Greece;  but  some 
maintain,  that  the  alphabet  w  hich  he  brought 
fn^m  PhoBiilcia.  was  only  diflerent  from  ttiat 
which  wa:!  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  This  alphabet  eoiiai.sted  of  sixteen  let- 
ters, •.  fi,  y,  J,  a,  t,  «,  A,  ^,  f,  «  -K  ^  #,  r,  •,  to  which 
Simnnides  of  Ceoa  added  four,  9,  c,  ^  g,  and 
Epicharmus  the  Sicilian,  tlie  same  number, 
X,  V  ^t  -•  The  worship  of  many  uf  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Phoenician  deities  waa  also  introduced 
by  Cadmus,  who  is  suppo-ed  to  have  come  inio 
Greece  i4»3  years  before  the  Christian  era,  .•ii.l 
tn  have  died  (>l  years  after.  According  u»th^)se 
w  ho  believe  that  Thebes  waa  built  at  the  sound 
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•vfar  to  a  needing  of  the  >hore.    Ovid.  Met. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  pnenomen  rery  eommcm 
at  Roaae  to  both  sexea.  C,  iniu  natural  pocltion, 
dmoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  revened  o, 
it  implied  Caia.  Every  new  married  woman, 
when  entering  her  husband's  house,  was  asked 
by  him  what  her  name  was,  and  the  genend 
answer  was,  Vhi  tu  Qmu,  et  ego  Ono,  Whereyou 
ere  mader  in  the  hmue^  J  am  tiuUre$$.  This  lor- 
mality  was  said  to  be  after  the  example  of  Tana- 
quil  the  wife  of  Tarquin,  whose  name  was  Caia 
&Bdlia.     Plin.  8.  48.— QutrUO.  1,  7- 

Caius,  a  son  of  Agrippa  by  Jnlia.  Fid. 
Agrippa.  « 

Q.  CalIbbk,  called  also  Smymaus,  wrote  a 
Oreelt  poem  in  fourteen  books,  containing  8748 
verses,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
It  is  a  eontinaation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  after 
mentioning  the  several  disasters  which  befel  the 
Trojans  after  the  death  of  their  fkvourite  Hector, 
the  untimely  fkte  of  Achilles,  and  the  ruin  of 
Priam'd  kingdom,  the  poet  concludes  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  vlctoriou*  Greeks  to  their  native 
land,  and  their  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  where  AJas  and  other  chiefs  were  over- 
whelmed. The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman,  l^mo. 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausquelus, 
and  that  of  Pauw.  8vo.  L    Bat  1734. 

CalJLbua,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Ora- 
da.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  oriental  word  Kaiab,  or  pitch,  on  ac- 
count of  the  resin  obtained  from  the  pines  of  this 
country.  It  was  also  called  Messapia,  Japygia, 
Salentinia,  and  Peusetia.  The  poet  Bnniuswas 
bom  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  ftruits,  much  cattle,  and  excel- 
lent hooey.  Firg.  Q.  3,  425.--Hora<.  1.  od.  81. 
Epod.  1.  27.  1,  ep.  7.  U,—Strab.  6.-3Ma,  2, 4. 
—PUn.  8,  48. 

OalJLbrus,  a  river  of  Calabria.    Pam.  6. 

CAL.AOUftaiS.  now  Calahorra,  a  town  of  the 
▼asoonee  in  Spain,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Iberus.  In  the  year  of  Rome  682,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Af^anius,  oae  of  Pompey's  generals, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  such  extre- 
mity, that  they  fed  on  their  wives  and  children; 
whence  the  Romans  were  wont  to  call  any  griev- 
ous fiamine/unet  Cak^urrilana.  Quintllian  was 
bom  here.     Uv.  391  81.— /Vn.  3,  }L—VaL  Max. 

CALAODTU.  a  river  of  Spain.    Flor.  3,  23. 

Calais  and  Zbthbs.    Vid.  Zethes. 

GALiMis,  an  excellent  carver,  whose  works, 
•specially  a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  some  vases, 
are  mentioaed  with  high  commendation,  though 
be  is  considered  far  inferior  to  Praxiteles  by  0>- 
mra  de  Oar.  70.— Pane.  1.  3.— Ovid,  ex  PonU  4, 

ep.  I.  83.— Qm'iUiZ.   lS,ie.— Ptfn.  84,  7et8 

Prepert.  8,  eU  9,  10. 

CALlMtSA,  a  place  of  Samos.    Herod.  0. 

CaIiAmos,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  mount  Liba- 

aos.    i1m.ft,  SO.— A  town  of  Phonicia. 

Another  of  Babylonia. 

Oalamos.  a  son  of  the  river  Meander,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  Carpo,  the  daughter  of 
le^yrus,  and  one  of  the  Horn.  Their  happi- 
ness was  of  short  duration.  Carpo  was  drowned 
in  the  M«ander,  and  Calamus,  unable  to  bear 
her  ioea,  entreated  Jupiter  to  icnove  him  from 
Ufi,  and  he  was  consequently  changed  into  a 
■ted  (uifawiiii),  which  grows  generally  on  the 
border  of  rivers.    Pom.  9,  3ft. 


CaULmdb,  a  celebrated  Indian  philoK^iheflk 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Ale** 
ander  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  ralkfd, 
upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flowers  and 
garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king  and  of 
the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired,  Alexander 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  sayt 
"No,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  meet  you  again  in  a  very 
short  time."  Alexander  died  three  months  after 
in  Babylon,  and  the  recollection  on  this  event  of 
what  Calanus  had  said  increased  his  repuution 
as  a  pretended  prophet  The  real  name  of  this 
philosopher,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  Sphines, 
and  he  received  that  of  Calanus  Arom  his  salut- 
ing the  Greeks  in  his  own  languige  with  the 
word  Cale,  which  signifies  hail.  Strab.  15.— 
Oic.  de  Div.  1,  23.— ilman.  et  Ptut,  in  Jtex.-~ 
JBUan.  8.  41.  b,6.~Fal.  Max.  I.  8. 

CalAon,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon. 
Pam.  7,  3. 

CalAris.  a  city  of  Sardinia.    Flor.  2,  6. 

CalatuAna,  a  town  of  MaccdoniA  Liv.  82, 
13. 

Calathbs,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  T<»nus,  oa 
the  Buxine  sea.     Strab.  7.-  Mela.  2, 2. 

CALATHlorr,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pam. 
3.26. 

Calathcs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope. 

CalAtIa,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appiaa 
way.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  age 
ol  Julius  Casar.  SiL  8,  543.— liv.  9,  2,  S8,  et  43. 
82.  13  et  61.  26.  16.  27.  31. 

CALATI.S,  a  people  of  India,  who  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  parents.    Herod.  3,  38. 

CaladrXa  and  CalaukIa.  an  island  in  the 
Sinus  Saronicui.  opposite  Troezene.  Apollo, 
and  afterwards  Neptune,  was  the  chief  deity  of 
the  place,  and  his  temple  was  served  by  a  wo- 
man, whom  nothing  but  marriage  could  remove 
from  her  sacred  ofliiee.  In  the  age  of  the  Anton- 
ines  there  was  still  to  be  seen  there  the  tomb  of 
Demosthenes,  who  poisoned  himself  to  fly  from 
the  persecutions  of  Antipater.  Ancient  tradition 
reports  that  Neptune  received  this  island  from 
Apollo  in  exchance  for  that  of  Delos.  whence  the 
proverb,  "pro  IMo  Calamia."  Odd.  Met.  7, 
384.- Hin.  4,  12.— i\it«.  1,  H.  2,  83.— S<ra6.  8.— 
Mela, 'i,  7. 

Calavii,  a  people  of  Campania,  liv.  28* 
27. 

Calavids,  a  magistrate  of  Capua,  who  res- 
cued some  Roman  senators  from  death,  &c.  Liv, 
23,  Set 3. 

CALBI8,  a  river  of  CariA     Mela,  1.  16. 

CALCB,  a  city  of  Campania.    Strab,  6. 

Calchas,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
In  the  office  of  high  priest;  and  he  informed 
them  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not  sail 
ft'om  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed  to 
Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could  not  be  stopped 
in  the  Grecian  army,  l^fore  the  rentoration  of 
Chryseis  to  her  £sther.  He  told  them  also  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years'  siege. 
He  had  received  the  power  of  divination  from 
Apollo;  and  the  book  of  futurity  was  open  befbre 
bis  eyes,  and  the  flight  or  the  language  of  birds 
equally  revealed  the  will  of  fate  to  bis  compre- 
hensive mind.  Calchas  was  informed,  that  aa 
soon  as  he  fDund  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self  in  divination,  he  must  perish;  and  this  hap- 
pened near  Colophon,  alter  (he  Trqjan  war.  nt 
N  8 
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caQ«d  Oporto.    Prom  P*rhu  QUie$  the  modem 
■Moe  of  Portugal  U  ttid  to  be  derived. 
Callbtbria,  a  town  of  Campania. 
CAia<<Nl,  a  people  of  Campania. 
CALblA.  a  town  of  Arcadia.    Pmu.  8,  S7. 
Calliaobs,  a  nufiMrate  of  Athens  when 
XenuM  invaded  Oreeee.    Herod.  8,  &1. 

CallIab.  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace    between   Artaxenes   aiad   his   eoumry. 

Diod.  13. A  son  of  Temenus,  who  murdered 

Ik^  father  with  the  assistance  of  bis  brothers. 
^pettod.  2.  6.— —A  Qreeli  poet,  ■<«  of  Lv«ima- 
cbus.  His  eompositioos  are  lost,  tlwufh  the 
titles  of  some  of  Itis  plays,  Atalanta,  tlie  Cjelops, 
the  Frof  s,  die  Orammarian?,  &e.  arc  preterred. 
He  was  sumamed  Schoenion,  eitlwr  because  him- 
self or  his  fkther  were  employed  in  twistinf  rope* 
(#iMiw().  through  poverty.  jUhen.  10.— 'A  par- 
tial liistorian  of  Syracuse.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was  well  rewarded  by 
AcattMcles,  because  be  had  shown  him  in  a  fa- 
vourable view.  AthtH.  IS.— Diotiyf.— — An 
Atlienian  (reatly  revered   fbr  his   patriotism. 

Uerod.  ft,  181. A  soothsayer. An  Atiien- 

isn,  commandfr  of  a  fleet  against  Philip^  whose 
■hips  be  took,  ftc.— — A  rich  Athenian,  who  lib- 
etated  Cimon  flrom  prison,  on  condition  of  mar- 
nm(  his  si^ter  and  wife  BIpinioe.  C  N«p.  et 
FkU.  in  dm,  ■  A  historian,  who  wrote  an  ea- 
piiutatloa  of  the  poems  of  Alcaus  and  Sappho. 

CAI.L1BIU8,  a  general  in  the  war  between 
Mantinea  and  Sparta.    Xenoph.  Hat.  O. 

Callickrcb,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
tpiframs  are  pre'crvtfd  in  the  Antbdogia. 

CAI.I.ICBAR08,  a  place  of  l^ioeis,  where  tiie 
•mice  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

CALLTof<BB,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 
act  Mrarohed  on  acoount  of  his  recent  marriage, 
wlMa  an  inquiry  was  maile  after  the  money  given 
by  Harpalu*.  fte.  PtuL  tn  Demetfl^—— A  star 
tuary  of  Megara. 

Cai.licoi.0M8,  a  bill  of  Asia  Minor,  ta  the 
vicinity  u(  the  Simois.    StrtA.  13. 

CAl.l.lCBl.TB9,an  Athenian,  wIk»  seised  upon 
tile  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  impoting  upon 
Dion  when  be  had  \o*t  his  pnpularity.  He  was 
expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysius,  after  reigning 
thirteen  months.  He  is  called  Calippu$  by  some 
anilHMPs.  G  Nep.  in  Dion. An  otUoer  entrust- 
ed with  ttie   care  of  the  treasures  of  Susa  by 

Atesander.     Curt,  b,  S. An  artist  of  Laoeds- 

mon*  who  made,  with  ivory,  ants  and  other  in> 
•ecu,  MO  BomAX  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen. 
It  is  said  tnat  he  emtraved  some  of  Homer's  ver- 
les  upon  a  cram  of  millet.     Pttn.  7,  21.  86.  5.— 

eUmn.  r.  H.  1. 17. An  Achaan,  who,  by  hts 

aeriMy,  constrained  the  Att^-cnians  to  submit  to 
Honte.  Patu.  7,  10.— —A  Syrian,  who  wrote  an 
^eeoimt  of  Aurelian's  life.— ^A  brave  Athenian, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  PUtaa.    iJertMl.  9,  Tt. 

Gallic  RATIoas,  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded 
Lysander  in  tlie  conraiand  of  the  fleet.  He  took 
Methymna,  and  routed  tiie  Athenian  fleet  nnder 
Conon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near  the 
Afgfnusse.  in  a  naval  battle,  B.C  406.  Diod.  13. 

—Xenoph.  Hid.  G, One  of  the  fsur  anobassa- 

iors  sent  by  tlie  Laeedsmooians  to  Darius,  upon 
Uie  rapture  of  their  alliance  with  Alexander. 
OttrL  S.  13.— A  Pytbaxorean  writer. 

CALLIDfOB,  a  celebrated  Roman  eontempor- 

try  wtth  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  bis  abilitirs  both 

as  an  orator  and  as  astatesman  with  the  highest 

I   ea^nendation.     QimnMI.  10,  1.  18»  fL—Oie.  in 

\    i<r«fc  874.— Fotere.  2.  3d. 


CALLlDBOMira,  a  place  near  ThermopyI«» 
Tkutvd.6,  6. 

CALLlofiTDS,  a  man  of  Megara,  received  la 
his  banishment  by  Pbamabazus.  Tkueyd.  8,  6. 
CallImACHUS.  an  historian  and  poet  of  Gy- 
rene, son  of  Battus  and  Mesaffna,  and  pupil  to 
Hermoerates  the  grammarian.  He  had,  in  tbo 
age  of  Ptolemy  nuladelphu*,  kept  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  ApoUoniui  of  Rhodes  among 
his  pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged  Callima- 
ehus  to  lash  bim  severely  in  a  satirical  poem, 
under  the  name  of  Au.  {Vid.  Apollonitu.)  Tha 
Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imiution  of  this  piece.  Ha 
wrote  a  work  in  180  books  on  famous  men,  be- 
sides treatises  on  birds;  but  of  all  bis  ntunerous 
compositions,  only  31  epigrams,  an  elegy,  and 
some  hymiu  on  the  gods,  are  extant;  the  best 
editions  of  which  are,  that  of  Bmestus,  8  vols. 
Avo.  L.  Bat.  1761,  and  that  of  Bloomfleld,  Svo. 
Load.  1815.  Propertitu  admired  his  writings  so 
highly  that  he  styled  himself  the  Aomon  CaUi- 
maehut,  and  Catullus  employed  his  pen  in  tran- 
slating his  poem  on  the  hair  of  Berenice.  The 
precukc  time  of  his  death,  as  well  a«  of  bis  birth, 
is  imknown.    Propert.  4,  el  1,  6&.— Ctc.  Ttue.  1, , 

9\.—Horat.  8,  ep.  2,  109 — Qmnlil.  10,  1. An  V 

Athenian  general,  killed  In  the  battle  of  Mara-     | 
thoo.    His  body  was  fbtmd  in  an  erect  posture, 

all  covered  with  wouniis.    Plul. A  Colopho- 

nian,  who  wrote  tiie  lite  of  Homer.     PhU. A 

statiiary  of  Corinth,  who  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  \U*  in  beautifyhig  the  buildings  of  Athens. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  Corinthian 
chapiter,  which  be  used  elegautly  to  adorn  with 

tne  leaves  of  the  acanthus.    Potis.  1, 16. A 

Greek  painter,  whose  Ideas  of  beauty  and  per 
flection  were  so  extravasant,  that  scarce  any  of 
bis  pieces  survived  his  criticism.    Pith.  84,  8. 

Callimbdon,  a  partisan  of  Phocion,  at 
Athens,  condemned  by  the  populace. 

CALLIM  Blb«,  a  youth  ordered  to  be  killed  and 
served  up  as  meat  by  ApoUodorusof  QM^uidrea. 
Pttyton.  6,  7. 

CALLIMDS,  a  Grecian  orator  and  poet,  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  elegiac  verse.    He  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  776  B.C.  Some  frag 
ments  of  his  poetry  have  been  preserved  in  the 
collections  of  Stobwus.    Athen. — Strab.  13. 

CaLLIOpb,  one  of  the  Mtises,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
quence and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  also  of  Hy- 
menaeus  and  lalemus  by  the  same  god  according 
to  others.  Some  call  her  also  mother  of  the 
Corybantes  by  Jupiter,  and  of  the  Syrens  by 
Achelous.  She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet 
In  her  right  hand,  and  with  boolcs  in  the  other, 
which  signifled  that  her  ofBce  was  to  take  notice 
of  the  famotu  actions  of  heroes  as  Clio  was  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  them;  and  she  held  the 
three  most  fbmotu  epic  poems  of  antiquity,  and 
appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurel.  She 
settled  the  dispute  between  Venus  and  Proser- 
pine, concerning  Adonis,  whose  company  these 
two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetually  to  enjoy. 
Henod.  Theog.—ApoUod  1,  3.— Horof.  3,  ed.  4. 
—Ofiid.  PatL  5.  80. 

CALLlPATtaA,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and 
wife  of  Callianax  the  athlete,  went  disguised  in 
man's  clothes  with  her  son  Pisidonu.  to  the 
Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  was  deelarwd 
victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  through  excess  of 
Joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death.  Tb« 
N3 
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Oahkb,  •  raudl  Tillafe  of  Apulia  near  the 
AmUiu,  where  Hannibal  conquenNl  the  Konian 
will,  P.  MmjUwi  and  Terentiiu  Varro,  and 
Mustered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  81iC  of  May, 
B.O.  210.  The  spoc  where  thia  fkmous  baule 
m«s  ftHtght  i«  itill  known  by  the  name  of  It  Cam- 
pa  H  Stmgue^  the  field  of  blood.  Uv.  83, 44,  Sec. 
-Plot.  3.  6.  3,  3.—PtuL  in  AnnOh  -Pirn.  15, 18. 
CanOpIcom  orrlDM,  one  of  the  mouth*  of 
Ute  Nile,  twelve  mile*  fhmi  Alesaodria.  Pam. 
5,81. 

CAlfOPUS.  a  eitjr  of  Bgjrpt*  twelve  miles  from 
Alexandria,  celebrated  fbrthc  temple  of  Serapis. 
U»aa  founded  by  the  Spartan*,  and  therefore 
called  Amyekea,  and  It  retieived  iti  name  firom. 
Canopus,  the  pilot  of  the  feuel  of  Menelaua, 
•bo  was  burled  in  this  place.  The  inhabitants 
were  sodietolute  in  their  manners,  that  Juvenal 
wed  the  word  Canopus  as  most  stronf  ly  eapres- 
OTc  of  efreoDlnney  and  >debauehery.  Virgil  be- 
Mows  upon  it  the  epithet  of  PeOtnu,  beeanse 
Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pella,  built  Alexan- 
dria in  the  neif  hbourfaood.  The  site  of  Canopus 
k  occupied  by  the  modem  Aboukir,  near  which 
loid  Nelsoa  obtained  his  glorious  victory  over 
the  French  fleet,  Auf.  1,  17991  Itak  U,  433.— 
Mela,  1.  9.  8.  7.—8lrab.  17.— Ju«.  6,  84.  15. 46. 
"QtumtiL  1.  i.—Taeit.  Ann,  8.  60.— Sfof.  ^yle. 

3. 8. 8 Seneca,  ep.  M FUn,  S,  31— Firy.  O. 

4, 887. The  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Mraelaut.  who 

died  to  his  youth  on  the  coast  of  Ecypt,  by  the 
bite  of  a  serpent,  and  was  honoured  there  with  a 
■onument  by  his  master,  on  the  spot  where  af- 
tnwards  the  town  of  the  same  name  was  boilt* 
ifWa,8.7. 

CantIbba.  a  river  fklling  into  the  Indus. 
Mm.  6.  ZO. 

CantAbbj,  a  fieroeious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain,  who  held  out  airaiost  the  Roman  power 
far  many  years.  They  inhabited  Buetiy  and  part 
of  .iafurMW.    PtoL  8,  6.—Horat.  8,  oeL  6  el  11. 

-airab.  8  et  3 Cm.  B.  O.  3.     dv.  1 — ATe^ 

2, 1  et  ^^PUn.  2A,  8.  -  Ital.  3,  326 

CANTABKiii  I^CVS,  a  lake  in  Spain,  where 
a  thunderbolt  fbll,  and  in  whieh  twelve  axes 
were  fbund.    Sluef.  m  Oalb.  8. 

CahthAbos,  a  ihmous  seulpror  of  Sicyon,  son 
of  Alexia,  and  pupil  to  Butyeides.  Some  <>f  his 
Mtucs  were  preserved  at  Olympia,  but  Pliny 
(pnka  of  them  with  great  indiflTerenee.     PUn. 

M,  8.— P0M«.  A.  17. A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

whose  compositions  are  lost,  tboufh  tbe  names 
of  some  of  hia  ^ya  are  pre»erved  \  the  Ants, 
Medea.  Teraua.  the  Nichtincale,  the  Symma' 
chia.  fte.  AmUo*.—— Another  Athenian,  whose 
artifice  and  great  dishonesty  gave  rise  to  the  pro> 
verb,  Camtharo  aeUdior.  Snum.  Adag. 
Cahthds.  a  son  of  Abas,  one  of  tbe  Argo- 


CAHTIDBt,  a  country  in  the  south-eaxtera  ex- 
tremity of  Britain,  now  eallvd  KenL  Cm.  Bell. 
G.  ft,  13  et  14. 

Caitolbia,  one  of  the  four  first  vestala  cbo- 
•m  by  Nunuu  Phit.  A  law.  Fid.  Canu- 
Mtts. 

C.  CAICULBIOf,  a  tribune  of  the  people  of 
loow,  A.  U.C.  810.  who  made  a  law  to  rendtr  it 
caastitttti'inAl  for  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
iatmnarry.  It  ordained  also,  that  one  of  the 
coasols  should  be  yearly  chosen  firom  the  ple> 
bdana.     Urn.  4,  S,  fto  — Flor.  1,  17. 

GamclIa.  a  Roman  virgin,  who  became  preg* 
lant  by  her  brother,  and  killed  herself  by  order 
rf  her  father.    Pliif.  m  P»aU. 


CanOsIvh,  now  GmoM.  a  town  of  Apa.h» 
whither  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army  fled 
after  their  defeat  at  Canna.  It  was  built  by 
Dinmedes,  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  called 
BiUnguei,  because  they  retained  the  language  of 
the.r  founder,  and  likewise  adopted  that  of  their 
neighbours.  Horace  complained  of  tbe  gritti- 
neas  of  their  bread.  The  wools  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  the  dark  ted  coloured  cloths  manufaco 
tured  with  them,  were  in  high  estimation,  so  that 
Canuehta  ve$H$  became  expreasive  of  excellence. 

Slrab.  6.— Lir.  9,  80.  -8:2.  5<l Cte$.   dv.  B.  I.— 

PM.  3,  1 — Sueton.  Ner.  BO.—MartiaL  9,  sp.  23. 
14,  ep.  187.— Hontf.  I,  Sot.  5.  92.  Sat.  10.  30.— 
Mefo,  2, 4.-Plin  8,  II. 

CanCsIoh,  a  Q  eek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Auletes.     PluL 

Canutii}8  TlBBBINCi,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked  Antony, 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.   Hia  satire 

cost  him  his  life.     Patereut.  8,  64. A  Roman 

actor.     PhU.  in  Brut. An  eloquent  orator. 

Oie.  Brut.  66. 

CapAnbds.  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hlpponoua 
and  Astinome,  and  husbar.d  to  Evadne,  dMighter 
of  Iphielea.  Kuripides  agrees  with  the  other 
poeu  in  praising  his  mili-ary  valour,  but  instead 
of  paintinf  him  with  iEschylus  and  Statins  as  aa 
odious  tyrant,  and  an  arrogant  and  impious  blas- 
phemer, he  represenu  him  as  mild  in  his  man- 
ners, faithful  in  his  firiendahip,  true  to  his  en- 
gagements, and  tbe  enemy  only  of  pride  and 
perfidy.  The  bad  character,  however,  has  been 
considered  as  real  by  all  antiquity,  and  Capa- 
neuB  is  described  as  painting  on  his  shield  the 
naked  IlKure  of  a  man,  with  the  words,  /  tnll 
bum  Theben,  in  golden  letters,  and  declaring, 
still  more  impiotuly,  that  he  would  take  and 
destroy  the  besieged  town  even  In  spite  of  Jupi- 
ter. Such  daring  guilt  oflTended  the  god,  who 
entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  his  arrogance,  and 
the  offender  was  immediately  struck  dead  with  a 
thunderbolt  His  body  was  burnt  separately 
from  the  others,  when  Theseus  compelled  the 
Thebana  to  grant  funeral  honours  to  the  slaught- 
ered Argivcs.  and  his  wife  threw  herself  on  the 
burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes  with  his.  It  is 
said  fliat  ifisenlapius  restored  him  to  lilb.  (hrid. 
Met.  9. 404.  Triat.  4,  eL  3.  A,  el.  6— Homer.  B. 
5 — ApeUod.  ^—Pnptrt.  1.  eL  IS.— Poim.  10.  10. 
—KM.  TMf.  3,fte.  Bugin./^.  68et7a— Am>. 
nan.  et  SuppU^JBeA.  SepL  ante  ITieb. 
Capblla,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Caasar.  OHd.  de  Pont  4,  ^  16, 86. Martianus 

Minius  Felix,  a  Carthaginian,  A.D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury  and 
Philology,  and  in  praise  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Grotius,  when  only  fourteen,  published  an  edi- 
tion of  this  pofm,  with  grfat  Judgment  and 
accuracy.      The  best  edition  is  that  of  Goes, 

8vo.  Norimb.    17U4. A   gladiator.     Ju».    4, 

1&3. 

CAPfiNA.  a  gate  of  Rome,  so  called  because 
the  road  through  It  led  to  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
east  of  Veil.  The  Porta  Capena  was  also  eslled 
Appis,  as  tbe  Appian  road  began  there,  and  Ma- 
dida.  because  it  passed  under  one  of  tbe  AQue* 
durts  which  supplied  Rome  with  water,  ftrg, 
ifin.  7,037.^MartiaL  1,  ep.  ij,- Jwr.  8,  11— 
OMd.  Patt.  5, 198. 

CAPtNAS,  a  small  river  of  Italy.    Stat.  Jlmk 
13.  8&. 
CAFtMI,  a  people  of  Btruria,  in  whose  terri' 
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OArpJUXMt,  a  river  oT  CappadoeU,  bouiidinf 
ItMi  ite  side  of  Oalatia,  and  falling  into  the 
Haiys.     Now.  the  Konak.    Plin.  6,  3. 

GAprarIa,  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Me- 
diterraueao,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  about  twelve 
uiies  south  of  Balearis  Msjor,  or  Ar<v<wica,  fam- 
oos  for  iu  goats.  It  is  now  called  Cabrereu  PUn. 

I.  i. Also  one  of  the   InsuUe  Furiunatae,  or 

Ccmafy  Isle$t  now  Gomera.    PUn.  6.  32. 

CAPRK4S.  now  Capri,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous  for 
Ibe  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life. 
The  island,  in  which  now  several  medals  are 
log  up  expressive  of  the  licentious  morals  of  the 
emperor,  is  about  forty  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  steep  roclis,  and  accessible  only 
in  one  place.  The  watch-tower,  or  pharos, 
ereeted  there,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  a 
few  days  before  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Ocid. 
Mel.  15.  709— 5ue(.  in  TOK^Stat.  Sytif.  3.  5. 

CAprKA  PALUS,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Roroolus  disappeared.  PbU.  in  JRom.'—Ondm 
Foil  S.  491. 

Capricornds,  a  sign  of  the  sodiac  in  which 
appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
\iy  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amalthca.  which 
Ad  Jupiter  with  her  millc.  Some  maintain  that 
h  b  Pan,  who  ehanged  himself  into  a  goat  when 
frightened  at  the  approaeh  of  Typhon.  The 
ancients  aeeounted  Capricorn  the  tenth  sign;  and 
it  made  the  winter  solstice  with  regard  to  our 
Wmlsphere :  but  the  stars  having  advanced  a 
whole  sign  towards  the  east,  Capricorn  is  now 
father  the  eleventh  sign;  and  it  is  at  the  sun's 
entry  into  Sagittarius,  that  the  solstice  happens, 
though  the  ancient  manner  of  speaking  is  still 
retained.  Manit.  2  et4.~Hora<.  2,  od.  17, 19— 
Hygin  M-  196.     P.  A.  2,  28. 

CapripiciAlis,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Athenians  oflTered  him  money.    PUn. 
II,  15 
CAPRtM  A,  a  town  of  Caria. 
CaprIpXDBS,  a  surname  of  Pan,  the  Pauni 
and  the  Satyrs,  from  their  having  goau'  feet. 

CaprIus,  a  great  inlormer  in  Horace's  age. 
Borat.  1.  Sat.  4,  60. 

CAPROTlNA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
July  in  honour  of  Juno,  at  which  women  only 
officiated.    iVid.  Philotis.)    Forro.  de  L.  L,  5. 
Capros,  a  harbour  near  mount  Athos. 
Capsa,  a  town  oTLibya.  in  the  district  Bysa- 
dnm,  north  of  the  Palus  Tritonis,  surrounded  by 
vast  deserts.     Here  Jugurtha  deposited  his  trea- 
sures.    It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Marius,  but, 
being  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
colony  under  the  Roman  power.      It  is  now 
Gqfia     Flor.  S.  l.—SalL  BelL  Jug.  89. 
CapsIob.  a  towa  of  Syria.     Curt  10. 
CApOa,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  in  Italy, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Capys,  the 
fkther,  or  rather  the  companion  of  Anchises. 
This  city  was  very  ancient,  uid  at  one  time  so 
opulent  that  it  even  riviUled  Rome,  and  was 
called  attera  Homo,    The  soldiers  of  Annibal, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  were  enervated  by  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  which  powerfully  prevail- 
ed in  this  voluptuous  city  and  under  a  soft  cli- 
mate, and  thence  Capua  was  truly  said  to  have 
been  a  Cannss  to  Annibal.    The  revolt  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginians  proved  its  ruin.    When 
taken  by  the  eoosuls  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  it 
wu  poniahed  for  lu  peilldy;  and,  after  a  gradual 
iccay,  It  eshibits  now  a  ntoaniltel  monument  of 


devastation.  There  is  now  a  village  near  itsaite 
called  Santa  Maria.  Firg.  jBn.10, 14&.— £««.  4^ 
37.  7,  29.  8,  1.  :i2  et  S3,  1.  24.  8.— C.  J^epo$  in 
Ann.  fe.—Paterc  1,  7.  2,  44.— JJor.  1, 16.— Cic. 
in  Phuip.  12,  8.—Ptut.  in  Ann. 

CAPra,  a  Trojan  who  came  with  iEneas  into 
Italy,  and  founded  Capua.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  against  the  advice  of  Thymcetes,  wished  to 
destroy  the  wooden  horse,  which  proved  the  de- 
struciion  of  Troy.  Virg.  ^n.  10,  14&.— A  son 
of  Assaracus  by  a  daughter  of  the  Simois.  He 
was  father  of  Anchises  by  Themis.  Ovid.  Fatt. 
4,  33 Hcmer.  IL  20.  239. 

CAPYS  SYLVIUS,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned 
twenty-eight  years.  Dionyt.  Hat,  1,  15.— Firg. 
^n.6,  768. 

Car,  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  M egara,  in 
whose  reign  first  his  subjects  ereeted  temples  to 
Ceres.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  wathe  road  which  leads  fkom  Megara  to 

Corinth.    Pam.  1,  39  et  40. A  son  of  Manes, 

who  married  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Maean- 
der.  Caria  received  its  name  from  him.  Herod, 
1,  171. 

CarAcaixa.     yid.  Antoninus. 

Caracatbs,  a  people  of  Oermania  Prima,  In 
Belgic  Oaul.  Their  capital  waa  Moguntiaeum, 
now  MaynM. 

CaractIccs.  a  king  of  the  Britnna,  con- 
quered by  Ostoriua  Scapula,  A.  D.  47,  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Rome,  where  his  manly  and  inde- 
pendent conduct  gained  the  friendship  snd  re- 
gard of  the  emperor  Claudius.  TadL  Ann,  ii, 
33et37. 

Cars,  certain  places  between  Susa  and  the 
Tigris,  where  Alexander  pitched  his  camp. 

Carjbus,  a  sunume  ot  Jupiter  in  BoaoUa,— 
in  Caria. 

CarAlis  (or  M,  ium),  the  chief  city  of  Sardl- 
nia,  now  Cagliari.    Paus.  10. 17. 

Garambis,  now  Kerempt,  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia.    Mela,  1,  19. 

CARANUS,  one  of  the  Heraclidss,  the  first  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
B.C.  814.  He  took  Bdeasa.  and  reigned  twenty- 
eight  years,  which  he  spent  m  establishing  and 
strengthening  the  government  ot  his  newly- 
founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  Per- 
dieeas.    Juitin.  7,  1 — Patere.  1,  6— Lie.  45,  9. 

A  general  of  Alexander.    Curt,  7> An 

harbour  of  Phoenicia. 

CarausIos,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  Ibr  seven 
years.  A.  D.  293. 

Carbo.  a  Roman  orator,  who  killed  himself 
because  he  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.  Cic  in  Brut. Cneus, 

a  son  of  the  orator  Carbo,  who  embraced  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinna 
succeeded  to  the  government  He  was  killed  in 
Spain  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of  Pom- 

Sy.  Vai.  Max.  9,  13.— —An  orator,  son  of 
irbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army  when  de- 
sirous ol  re-establishing  the  ancient  military 
discipline.    Cie.  in  BruL 

CARCHlDOM,  the  Greek  name- of  Carthage. 

CarcInds,  a  Oreck  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  son 
of  Theodectes,  or,  aecording  to  others,  of  Xeno- 
cles,  in  the  age  of  Philip  of  Maccdon.  None  of 
hu  plays  remain,  though  Athenaras  quotes  ver* 
ses  Irom  bis  Achilles,  and  his  Semelc.  He  Is 
said  to  have  written  160  pieces,  of  wtiich  only 
one  was  rewarded  with  the  priie«^— Another 
poet  of  Agrigentum,  distinguished  as  a  tragiCt 
and,  according  to  others,  as  a  eomie  writer  la 
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Mm  affe  of  Adiylat,  with  whom  he  flrrquented 
ine  oourt  of  Diunysiiu  of  Syracuse.— Another 
of  Naiiuaeius.  tuid  to  be  tbe  invcntur  of  tbuse 
poetical  compoBltloDi  called  Naupaeiian  amoog 

the  Oreeka. A  man  of  Khegium,  who  expuMcd 

his  son  Agathocles,  on  account  of  some  uncom- 
mon dreams  durmg  his  wile's  prepnancy.  Aga- 
thocles  was  preserved.  Diod.  19. An  Athe- 
nian general,  who  laid  waste  Peloponnesus  in 
the  time  of  Pericles.    Id.  It. 

CarcInos,  a  eonstellaiion,  the  name  as  the 
Cancer.     Luam.  9.  A36. 

Cardacbs,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.  Strab.  15. 

Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thraeian  Chersonesus, 
at  the  top  of  the  Sinus  Melanis.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Lysimaehus  when  he  founded  Lysimachia, 
a  little  south  of  it.  It  derived  iU  name  from  the 
word  iimfiU  ear,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  grotuid 
on  which  It  stood  resembling  that  of  a  heart.  It 
was  also  called  Hexamilium.  corrupted  now  Into 
Betemil,  from  the  width  of  the  isthmus  near 
which  it  stoud.    PUn.  4, 11. 

CardOchi,  a  warlike  people  in  the  northern 
pan  of  Assyria,  now  the  Kowrdu    Diod.  14. 

Carbs,  a  nation  which  inhabited  Caria,  and 
thought  thrmselves  the  original  poesessors  ol 
that  country.  They  became  so  powerful  that 
their  country  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
eonuin  them  all,  upon  which  they  seited  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  the  £gean  sea.  These 
islnnds  were  eonquered  by  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
Niletu  son  of  Codrus  invaded  their  country,  and 
Slaughtered  many  of  tbe  inhabiUnU.  in  this 
calAmity,  the  Carians,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  enemies,  fortified  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country,  and,  soon  after, 
made  themselves  terrible  by  sea.  They  were 
anciently  called  Leleges.  Herod.  1, 146  et  171. 
— /Vnw.  1,  40.— Stra6..  U.^Curt  t,  Z^JuiUn. 
13.  4 — Virg.  ^n.  a,  725 

Oarbsa,  an  island  of  the  Agean  sea,  opposite 
Auica. 

CARU8C8,  a  river  of  Troas. 

Carpinia,  aa  immodest  woman,  mentioaed 
/iiv.  2.69. 

CArIa,  now  AideneUi,  a  country  of  Asia  Mhior, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ionia  and  Lydia,  on 
the  west  by  the  JBgean  sea,  on  the  soath  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Phrygia 
and  Lycla.  It  was  for  some  time  called  Pbceni- 
eia.  because  tbe  Phosnicians  had  considerable 
establishments  there t  and  afterwards  it  received 
the  name  of  Cana  from  Car.  one  of  iU  kings, 
who  first  practised  augury.  The  chief  towns 
were  called  Halieamassus.  where  Jupiter  was  the 
chief  deity,  Heraolea,  Antioch,  Myndus.  Laodi- 
eea,  Alabanda,  «e.  As  Carta  probably  abound- 
ed in  flgs,  a  particular  sort  has  been  called  CSo- 
rica,  and  the  words,  in  Cmrg  periaUum^  have 
been  proverbially  used  to  signify  a  thing  of  no 
great  value  when  eaposed  to  any  danger.  {Fid. 
Cares.)  iVn.  6.  89. 18.  &— PM  5.  8.— JIfeia.  1, 
Set  16.  2,  7— Cie.  Ftace.  27.  Dm.  1.  48.  9,  40. 
^— A  poet  of  Thrace,    ilfeto,  8.  2. 

Carias,  a  town  o#  Peloponnesus.— —A  gene- 
ral.    Vid.  Laches. 

CARlATiS,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  the 
philosopher  Calltsthenes  was  imprisoned  by 
Alexander,  for  refusing  to  pay  him  divine  hon- 
ours, and  afterwards  shamefully  put  to  death. 

Carilla,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  destroyed  by 
Annibal,  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome.    SO, 
UmL  8. 
Cabin  A.  a  virgin  of  Caria.  Ac.    A^^ten.  8. 


CARlNiB.  a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cflte>i» 
Pompey,  and  others  of  the  principal  Rooiaaa 
dwelt.  It  was  curved  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a 
ship's  keel,  whence  the  name.  According  to 
others,  the  roofs  resembled  tbe  keels  of  ship*  re- 
versed.    Firg.  ^ti.  tt,  Ml.^Horat.  1,  ep.  7. 

CarINB,  a  town  near  the  Caicus  in  Asia  Minor. 
Herod.  7,  42. 

CARlNUS,  M.  AURBLIUS.  ft  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  father  Carus  as  emperur. 
He  was  infamous  for  his  voluptuoiuness  and 
cruelty.  Diocletian,  elected  emperor  by  the 
Roman  army  assembled  at  Chalcedun,  encotut- 
ered  him  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Danube.  On  the 
first  onset  Carious  obtained  the  advantage,  but 
one  of  his  tribunes,  whose  wife  he  had  seduced, 
seised  tbe  momrnt  of  revenge,  by  dispatching 
him  with  a  single  blow. 

CarisiAcum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Cresiy. 

Carissandm.  a  place  of  luly.  near  whiek 
Milo  was  killed.     /Vn.  2.  56. 

CarmAna,  the  capiui  of  Carmania.  south- 
east of  Perst'polis.     Now  £emian. 

CarmAnIa,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  by 
Persia  on  the  west.  Aria  on  the  north,  Oedrosia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Brythrtean  sea  on  the  south. 
Its  name  was  derived  ft-om  the  Syriae  word 
Carma,  a  vine,  the  country  being  famous  for  its 
grape  .  It  is  now  called  Kermaii.  Arrian. — 
PUn.  6,  23. 

Carmanor,  a  Cretan,  who  purified  Apollo  of 
slaughter.     Paus.  2,  8U. 

Carmb,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Bubulus  and 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  Diana's  attendanu.     Am*.  2,  30. 

Carmblus,  a  deity  of  the  Syrians,  who  dwelt 
near  mount  Carmel,  situate  between  Syria  and 
Judna.  Neither  temples  nor  statues  were  raised 
to  hia  honour,  but  merely  an  altar,  on  which 
prayers  and  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered. 
Vespasian  was  one  of  those  who  paid  homage  to 
this  divinity;  and  he  was  informed  by  the  priest 
called  Basilides,  that  he  would  one  day  rise  to 
the  sovereignty  of  a  powerful  state,  a  prophecy 
which  his  eievatfcm  to  the  imperial  purple  soon 
fulfilled.    Tadt.  Bid.  2,  78 Suet    Veep.  5. 

Carmbnta  and  CARMBNTI8,  a  prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  she 
came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  by  king  Paunus, 
about  60  years  before  tlie  Trqjan  war.  Her  name 
was  Niooknta,  and  she  received  that  of  Carmen- 
til  trom  the  wildnese  of  her  looks  when  giving 
oracles,  as  if  oorem  mtnti$.  She  was  the  oracle 
of  the  people  of  Italy  during  her  lifiB.  and  after 
death  she  received  divine  honours.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  and  the  Greeks  oflbred  her  sa- 
crifices under  the  name  of  1%gmi$.  Ovid.  Piui, 
1.  467.  6.  530.— /lu/.  m  HemtA—Virg,  JBn.  8, 
339.— L<«L  5,  47. 

CARMBNTAI.M,  fbstivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Carmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  January, 
near  the  Porta  Carroenulis,  below  the  CapitoL 
This  goddesa  was  entreated  to  render  the  Roman 
matrons  prolific,  and  their  labours  easy.  Lie. 
1.  7.— Oesd.  Fait.  J.  464. 

CarmrntAlis  porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Soeieroto,  because  the  Fa- 
bii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fistal  es- 
pedition  where  they  perished.  Firg.  ^n.  8,  338. 

Carmidbs,  a  Greek  of  an  tueommon  memory. 
PiiH.  7,  24. 

C4RMA  and  Cardinba,  a  goddess  at  Re 
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w«t  alao  taod  of  aieebaniei,  and  employed  him- 
*.ii  oeeaslooaUy  in  tbe  cmutnietioD  of  sun-dialt. 
WAter-cloeki,  eurfcrni  lamps,  ftc  He  wrote,  be- 
fcides  letters,  two  books  De  dioinia  leetionilnu,  a 
treatise  on  orthof  raptajr,  and  tweWe  books  De 
refnu  ge$ti$  Oothorwii,  preserved  only  in  tbe  mu- 
tilated abridgment  ot  Jomandes.  He  died  A.  D. 
562,  at  tbe  age  of  lOtl.  His  works  were  edited  by 
Chandler,  8vo.  London,  1722. 

CASSldPB  and  CAMiOpeA,  married  Gepheus, 
king  or  iEtbiopia.  by  whom  she  bad  Andromeda. 
She  boasted  htiiself  to  be  fairer  than  the  Ner- 
eidesi  upon  which  Neptune,  at  the  request  or 
these  despited  nymplis,  punished  the  insolenee 
of  Cassiope,  and  sent  a  huce  sea  monster  to  ra* 
vaice  Ethiopia.  The  wrath  of  Neptune  eould  be 
appeased  uoly  by  exposinf  Andromeda,  whom 
Cassiope  tenderly  loved,  to  the  fury  of  this  sea 
monster;  and  just  as  she  was  soingto  be  devour- 
ed. Perseus  delivered  her.  {Fid.  Andromeda.) 
Cassiope  was  made  a  southern  constellation,  con- 
sisting of  13  stars  called  Cassiope.  die.  de  Nat. 
D.  2.  43.— iiM^fed.  2.  *.-Ond.  Met.  4,  738.— 
Hygin.M.6i — Prepert.lt eL  17,  S. -MamL  1, 
354. A  city  of  Epirus  near  Thesprotia.  Ptol. 

3 ,  14. Another  in  Che  island  of  Coreyra.    PUn, 

4,  li. The  wife  ofBpaphus.     Slat.  SUv. 

CassiterIdbs.  islands  in  the  western  ocean* 

where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  SdUif 
iilandi  of  the  modems.  The  name  Cassiterides 
is  derived  (kom  the  Greek  word  Kmarirfti  eic* 
nifyinc  tin.    PUn.  4,  22 

C.  CA8SIU8  LONOINIM,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  made  himself  known  flrst  by  being  qussstor 
to  Crassus  m  his  expedition  afainst  Parthia, 
from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  uncommon 
address.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey; 
and  when  Ctesar  had  obtained  the  victory  in  the 
plains  of  Pbarsalia,  Caasius  was  one  of  those 
who  owed  their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. He  married  Junia  tbe  sister  of  Brutus, 
and  with  him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man 
to  whom  be  was  indebted  for  his  life,  on  account 
of  hi*  oppressive  ambition;  and  before  he  stabbed 
Cesar,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  statue  of 
Pompey,  who  had  fallen  by  the  avarice  of  him 
whom  be  was  gomg  to  assassinate.  When  the 
provinces  were  divided  among  CsBsar's  murder- 
ers. Casstus  received  Africa;  and  when  his  party 
had  lost  ground  at  Rome,  by  the  superior  influ- 
ence of  Augustus  and  M.  Antony,  he  retired  to 
Philippi,  with  bis  friend  Brutus  and  their  ad- 
oerents.  In  the  battle  that  was  fought  there,  the 
wing  which  Cassius  commanded  was  defeated, 
and  his  camp  was  plundered.  In  this  unsuccess- 
ful moment  he  suddenly  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
recovering  his  losses,  and  concluded  thai  Brutus 
wu  conquered  and  ruined  as  well  as  bimselC 
Fearful  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands,  he  order- 
ed one  of  his  flreedmen  to  run  him  through,  and 
he  perished  by  that  very  sword  which  hsd  given 
wounds  to  Cm$*i.  His  body  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  funeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who 
declared  over  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called 
the  last  of  the  Romans.  If  be  was  brave,  he 
was  equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  art 
still  extant  among  Cicero's  epistles.  He  was  a 
suict  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Bpieurus.  He 
was  often  too  rash  and  too  violent,  and  many  of 
the  wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  prevailing  advice  of  Cassiua.  He 
is  allowed  by  I'jiterculus  to  have  been  a  better 
rommander  thnn  Brutus,  though  a  less  sincere 
<»ti-:ML     Tbe  day  after  CsBsar's  murder  he  dined 


at  the  booM  of  Antony,  who  asked  him  whatber 
he  had  then  a  dagger  concealed  in  bis  bosom; 
yes,  replied  lie,  if  you  aspire  to  tyranny.  Cassius 
had  been  even  fh>m  his  youth  remarkable  fur 
his  republican  and  independent  spirit.  When 
at  school,  he  gave  Faustus.  Sylla's  son,  a  Tiolent 
box  on  tlie  ear.  for  boasting  of  the  greatness  and 
absolute  power  of  his  fatiter;  and  when  ealled 
to  account  for  this  before  Pompey,  be  with  an 
undaunted  boldness  declared  that  if  Faustus  still 
dared  to  repeat  the  same  words,  be  would  repeat 
his  blowik  Though  in  bis  later  years  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  yet  be  always  ad- 
hered to  the  temperance  of  the  stoics,  and  drank 
nothing  but  water;  whence  Casar,  when  advised 
to  beware  of  Antony  and  Dolabella,  exclaimed, 
that  he  feared  not  tbe  fat  and  the  sleek,  but  ratlier 
the  pale  and  the  lean,  alluding  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  Sueton.  in  Cat.  et  Aug.—Phd.  in 
BruLet  Cega.~.Patere.  8.  46.— 1Mb.  40. Lu- 
cius, brother  to  Caius,  was  made  tribune,  and 
presided  in  the  games  exhibited  by  his  brother 
and  Brutus  after  Cieoar's  murder,   de.  Font.  If, 

ep.  S.    JUt.  14,  ejK   2. Another  of  tbe  same 

name,  who  joined  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  was 
engaged  to  set  Rome  on  Are.  He  fled  ttoca  the 
City  before  tbe  conspirators  were  diseoTered. 
■Sotf.  m  Cat."  A  Roman  eltisen,  wbocoademn> 
ed  his  son  to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  raising 
commotions  in  the  state.  VaL  Max.  b,  8.— ^A 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  made  many  taws 
tending  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
nobility.     He  was  competitor  with  Cicero  for  tbe 

consulship. One  ot  Pompey 's  ofBcers,  who, 

during  the  civil  wars,  revolted  to  Csesar  with  ten 
ships,  though  he  might  have  secured  his  person, 
when  he  crossed  tbe  Hellespont,  after  the  battle 
of  Pbarsalia. A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  ge- 
nius. He  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and 
after  bis  death  he  joined  with  Cicero's  son.  Sta- 
tins Marcus.  Aeoording  to  the  scholiast  on  Ho- 
race, however,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where  be 
was  put  to  death  by  Varus,  by  tbe  order  of  Au- 
gustus. His  tragedies  and  other  ooems  were 
much  admired,  and  were  edited  by  ttie  poet  Sta- 
tins some  time  aOer.    Hmrat.  SaL  1,  10,  62.  Sp. 

1,  4,  3. Spurius,  Viscellinus,  a  Roman,  put 

to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny, 
after  he  had  been  three  times  consul,  B.C.  485. 
The  cause  of  his  condemnation  probably  waahis 
proposing  an  agrarian  law  so  oflimsive  to  tbe  pai- 
tricians,  that  they  interpreted  his  popularity  to 
views  against  tbe  Independence  of  his  country. 
Cassius  was  the  flrst  who  was  made  master  of 
horse  to  a  dictator.    Duid.  11 — FaL  Mas.  6,  S. 

Brutus,  a  Roman  who  betrayed  bis  coontry 

to  tbe  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of  Pallaa, 
where  his  ftuher  confined  him,  and  he  was  starv- 
ed to  death. Q.  Longinus,  an  officer  of  Caaar. 

He  had  first  sided  with  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  revolted  to  Cssar,  by  whom  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hia 
severity  was  so  great,  and  his  exactions  socrtielly 
levied,  tiiat  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  murder 
him;  and  he  at  last  left  the  provinee  in  disgraee^ 
and  was  drowned  on  his  return  m  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Iberus.    Dio  41.  24  42, 16.— Gees.  Alex.  4a. 

A  ooosul,  to  whom  Tiberius  married  Dra- 

silla,  daughter  of  Germanieua.  Sueton.  in  CW. 
57.— —A  lawyer  whom  Nero  put  to  death,  be- 
cause be  bore  tbe  name  of  J.  CsBsar's  murderer. 

■Suet,  m  Ner,  37. L.  Hemina,  tbe  most  ancient 

writer  of  annals  at  Rome.  He  lived  A.  U.  C.  MS. 
Lucius  Longinus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  wboaa 
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.  la  tiMeseeation  of  the  law  hai  rendered 
toe  nurds  Cauiami  jvdiee$  applicable  to  rigid 
Jwifee.  He  made  a  law  to  eauae  the  vote*  of  the 
people  at  the  Comitia  to  be  given  by  ballot,  and 
not  etea  voce  as  before,  in  all  public  trialt  except 

far  treason,     dc  pro  Rote.  30. Longiniu,  a 

eritie.  tVid.  Longinos)— ^Lucius,  a  consul 
with  C.  Marius,  slain  with  bis  army  by  the  Ti- 
gurini.  a  people  of  UelTetia.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  is  the  person  who  brought  Jugurtha 
to  Rttme,  on  a  public  promise  of  safety,  and 
made  him  depend  upon  his  integrity  as  on  the 
most  solemn  pledges  of  the  state.    Ca$.  &(?.!, 

iJtet  M.—liv.  6i.—aalbut.  Jvg.Si. M.  Sccva, 

a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour  in  Cesar's  army. 

FaL  Mcue.  3,  ^ An  ofiBoer  under  ,  Aurelius. 

made   emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and  murdered 

three  months  after. Pcduceos,  a  tribune  who 

appealed  from  the  decision  of  Metetlus  upon  the 
acquittal  of  some  Vestal  virgins  for  incest,  and 
who  caused  them  on  a  se«md  trial  to  be  con- 

denmed  to  death.    Ido.  63. Caitu  Varus,  a 

man  who  favoured  the  Maoilian  law,  and  was 
consul  with  Ter.  Varro,  when  Verres  was  pnetor 

hi  Sicily.     Clio.    Verr.  1,  23.  3,  41. Felix,  a 

physician  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  on 
anwuds. Severus,  an  orator  who  wrote  a  se- 
vere treatise  on  illustrious  men  and  women.  He 
died  in  exile,  in  his  2Sth  year.  {Fid.  Severus.) 
21ie  fkmily  of  the  Cassii  branched  into  the  sur- 
name of  Longinus,  Viseellinus,  Brutus,  ice. 

CA88I VBLAUNUS,  a  Brlton  invested  with  sove- 
reign authority  when  J.  Csssar  made  a  descent 
opoo  Briuln.    tkM.  Bell  G.  5,  19,  &e. 

CassOTis,  a  nymph  and  fountain  of  Phocis. 
Puu   10,  24. 

CastabALA,  a  city  of  Cilieia,  east  of  Anaxar- 
bos,  whose  inhabitants  made  war  with  their  dugs. 

It  is  now  Karabotat. Another  in  Cappadocia, 

north-east  of  Cybistra,  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Diana  Perasia.    It  is  now  Nigdeh.    Strab.  12. 

Cast&lia.  atownnear  Phocis. A  daughter 

of  the  Aehelous. 

Castalids.  asoD  «f  Terra,  father  of  Thyas 
who  became  mother  of  Oelphus  by  Apollo.  Paau. 

10,6. 

CabtIlics  PONI,  or  Castalia,  a  fountain  of 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  The  waters  of 
this  fountain  were  cool  and  excellent,  and  tbey 
had  the  power  of  inspiring  those  who  drank  of 
them  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  The  muses 
have  received  the  surname  of  Cattatidei  from 
this  fountain.    Burip.  Ion.  95.— TAeocr.  IdyL  7, 

148.— flbr.  Carm.  3,  4,  61.— Ftrjr.  O.  3,  293. 

Another  in  Syria,  near  Daphne.  The  waters  of 
this  fountain  were  said  to  have  the  power  of  com- 
municating to  those  who  drank  of  them  aknow- 
led«e  of  futurity.  The  oracle  at  the  fountain 
promised  Adrian  the  possession  of  sovereign 
power  when  he  was  yet  in  a  private  sution. 
iealuusof  that  distinguished  favour,  and  fearing 
lest  others  should  obtain  the  like,  he  ordered  the 
foimiain  to  be  shut  up  with  stones  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne. 

CASTANiBA,  a  town  ef  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Pel  ion,  whence  the  nucei  CeutametB  re- 
ceived their  name.    Plin.  4,  9. 

Caitbi^lum  mbnapiOrom,  a  town  of  Bel- 

giom  on  the  Maese,  now  KeaeL Murinorum, 

now  Mount  Outel,  in  Flanders. Cattorum, 

•ow  Heue  CaueL 

CastH  em  es,  a  bay  of  Thrace,  near  Bysantium. 

CabtianIRA,  a  Thracian  mistress  nf  Priam, 
aad  mother  of  Oorgyttiion.    Homtr.  U.  8. 


Castob  and  Poixcz,  were  twin  brotb»r% 
sons  of  Jupiter  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus 
king  of  Sparta.    The  manner  of  their  birth  Is 
very  uncommon.    Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured 
of  Leda,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
and  desired  Venus  to  metamorphose  herself  imo 
an  eagle.    After  this  transformation  the  goddess 
pursued  the  god  with  apparent  ferocity,  and  Ju- 
piter fled  for  refhge  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who 
was  bathing  in  the  Eurotas.  Jupiter  took  advan- 
tage of  his  situation,  and  nine  months  after,  Leda, 
who  was  already  pregnant,  brought  forth  two 
eu>.  from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  He- 
lenai  and  tram  the  other.  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra.    The  two  former  were  the  offiqiring  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  latter  were  believed  to  be  the 
children  of  Tyndarus.     Some  suppose  that  Leda 
brought  forth  only  one  egg,  fh>m  which  Castor 
and  Pollux  sprung.   Mercury,  immediately  after 
their  birth,  carried  the  two  brothers  to  Pallena, 
where  they  were  educated;  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  arrived  to  years   of    maturity,  they   em- 
barked with  Jason  to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.     In  this  expedition  both  behaved  with 
superior  courage:  Pollux  eooquered  and  slew 
Amyeus  in  the  combat  of  the  eestus.  and  was 
ever  alter  reckoned  the  god  and  patron  of  boxing 
and  wrestling.    Castor  distinguished  himself  in 
the  management  of  horse*.  The  brothers  cleared 
the  Hellespont  and  the  neighbouring  seas  ftom 
pirates,  after  their  return   flrom  Colchis,  from 
which  circumstance   they  have   been    always 
deemed  the  friends  of  navigation.    During  the 
Argonautie  expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two 
flames  of  flre  were  seen  to  play  around  the  beads 
of  the  sons  of  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tem- 
pest ceased  and  the  sea  was  calmed.     From  this 
occurrence  their  power  to  protect  sailors  was 
more  flrmly  credited,  and  the  two  mentioned 
fires,  which  are  very  common  in  storms,  have 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and 
Pollux;  and  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a 
sign  of  fkir  weather;  but  if  only  one  was  seen,  U 
prognosticated  storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  consequently  solicited.     Castor  and 
Pollux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re< 
cover  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  car 
ried  away;  and  fh>m  their  clemency  to  the  con- 
quered, Uiey  acquired  the  surname  of  Anaee$,  or 
benefftctors.    They  were  initiated  in  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  (5isbiri,  and  in  those  of  Ceres  of 
Eleusis.    They  were  invited  to  a  feast  when 
Lynccus  and  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate  their 
marriage  with  Phobe  andTalaira,  the  daughters 
of  Leucippus,-  who  was  brother  to  Tyndarus. 
Their  behaviour  after  this  invitation  was  cruel. 
They  became  enamoured  of  the  two  women 
whose  nuptial*  they  were  to  celebrate,  and  re- 
solved to  carry  them  away  and  marry  them. 
This  violent  step  provoked  Lynceus  and  Idas:  a 
battle  ensued,  and  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and 
was  killed  by  Idas.     Pollux  revenged  the  de«th 
of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas;  and,  as  he  was 
immortal,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  brothei. 
he  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  him  to  life,  or  U 
be  deprived  himself  of  immortality.     Jupitei 
permitted  Castor  to  share  the  immortality  of  his 
brother;  and  consequently  as  long  as  the  one 
was  upon  earth,  so  long  was  the  other  detained 
in  the  infernal   regions,   and  they  alternately 
lived  and  died  every  day  ;or,  according  to  others, 
every  six  months.    This  act  of  fraternal  love 
Jupiter  rewarded  by  making  the  two  brothers 
coostellationa  in  heaven,  under  the  name  ol 
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ecllghtniiai;  the  minds  of  his  lubjects,  Ceeropa 
ditHl,  leaving  ttiree  dauKhters,  A«rlauroa,  Herse, 
and  Pandroios.  He  was  succeeded  bjr  Cranaus, 
a  native  of  tbe  country.  Some  time  after.  The- 
■eus,  one  of  l)is  successors  on  tbe  throne,  formed 
(he  twelve  villages  which  he  bad  established, 
into  one  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Athens  was 
inven.  CVid.  Athenas.)  Some  authors  have 
described  Cecrops  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  serpent;  and  this  fable  is  explained  by  the 
recollection  that  he  was  master  (rf  two  languages, 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian;  or  that  he  had  tbe 
command  over  two  countries,  Egypt  and  Oreece. 
Others  explain  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regula- 
tions which  Cecrops  made  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants concerning  marriage  and  the  tmion  of  the 
two  sexes.  Ptnu,  1,  b.Srab.  9.—Juitin.  i,  6. 
—Herod.  8,4*— ApMtd.  8.  14.— (hid.  Met.  11, 

i6l.—  Hvgin.  Ab.  166, The  second  of  that 

name  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  and  successor  uf  Erlehtheus.  He  married 
Metiadusa  the  sister  of  Dasdalus,  by  whom  be 
ha<l  Pandion.  He  reigned  40  years,  and  died 
13*17  B.C      Apottod.  8,  15.— Ahu.  1.  6 

CBCRTPHALKA,  a  promontory  of  Pelopon- 
nemi*.  near  which  the  iEgineta  were  defeated  by 
tbt*  Athenians  with  the  loss  of  seventy  galleys. 
Tkueyd  1,  105. 

Ckdon,  an  Athenian  general,  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement against  the  Spartans.    Diod.  lb. 

CbdrbAtis,  (he  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orebomenians,  beeause  her  images  were  hung 
on  lofty  cedars. 

CKDRD81I.  an  Indian  nation.    Curt.  9,  II. 
CBOL.C8A,  the  mother  of  Asopus  by  Neptune. 
Fmu.  t.  IX. 
CBI,  the  inhabitanu  of  the  island  Cea. 
CblAdow,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus,  at  the 

tnamage  of  Andromeda.    Ovid.  Met.  b,  144. 

A  river  of  Greece,  flowing  mto  the  Alpfaeus. 
Strab.  8,- Homer.  U.  7.  183. 

CUVkDVS,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  Iklling  into  the 
Alpheiis.  Paui.  8,  38. An  island  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea.    Mela,  8,  I. 

CMLJBUMt  or  CBLtNB.  a  clty  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  it  was  onee  the  capiul.  Cyrus  the  younger 
had  a  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with  wild 
hearts,  where  he  exercioed  himself  in  hunting. 
Ttie  river  Meander  traversed  this  city,  and  also 
tbe  Marsyaa.  Xerxes  withdrew  to  this  place  after 
his  defeat  in  Oreeoe,  and  built  a  palace  and  cita- 
deL  Tbe  inhabiianta  of  Ceiaen*  were  in  after 
days  carried  off  by  Antloehus  Soter  to  people  the 
city  of  Apamea,  founded  by  him  a  mile  or  two 
to  the  south-east,  at  the  junetic<n  of  the  Marsyas 
and  Meander.  Strab.  1%,—Liv.  88,  13.— Xen^ 
Anab.  1.  Marsyaa  is  said  to  have  eontended  In 
ttt  neighbourhood  against  Apollo.  Herod.  7,  26. 
—Litean.  8.  2il6. 

CBLiBNO.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  ra- 
vished by  Neptune,  and  placed  among  the  stars 

after  death.     (Md.  Fait.  4,  173. One  of  the 

Harpies,  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  who 
prophesied  evils  to  the  Trojans  because  they  had 
destroyed  the  oxen  of  the  islands  called  Stroph- 

ades.   Virg.  Mn.  8,  845 One  of  the  Danaides. 

ApoUod.  2.  1. A  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Er- 

fea.  Hygin.—A  daughter  ol  Hyamus,  mother 
«f  Delphus  by  Apollo.    Paue.  10.  6. 
Oblbs,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  Paui.  S,  14. 
Cblbia  and  Ckla.  a  town  of  Norieum,  now 
am.    PUn.  8,  S4. 

Cblbi<TBS,  a  people  of  Liguria,  who  sub- 
■kitted  to  the  Romans  A.U.C.  bbb,  under  the 


consulate  of  C.  Cornelius  and  Q.  MinuUus.  U^ 
8;4  2». 

CBLBNOItB,  CBLBNDRIS,  and  CBLBNDKUIfe, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cilicia  Trachea, 
south-west  of  Seleucia.  It  is  now  Chelindreh. 
Luean.  8,  i59. 

CBLBNBU8,  a  Cimmerian  who  first  taught  with 
what  ceremonies  persons  guilty  of  murder  might 
be  expiated.    Flacr.  3.  406. 

Cblbnna,  or  Cbljbna,  a  town  of  Campania. 

where  Juno  was  wor*bipped.    Virf,  ^n.  7.  169. 

Cblbr,  a  man  who  with  Severus  underlouk  to 

rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  burning  of  Rome. 

Tacit.  Ann.   15,42. A  man  called   Fabius, 

who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped  over  the 
walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus.  It  is  said 
tliat  Romulus  pursued  him  for  so  hastily  shedding 
his  brothers  blood,  but  that  he  escaped  his  ven- 
geance, and  in  consequence  of  this  his  name  was 
afterwards   adopted  to  express  quickness   and 

haste.     Ovid.  Faat.  4, 837.— PZuf.  in  Rotmd 

Metius.  a  noble  youth  to  whom  Sutius  dedieat* 
ed  a  poem. 
Cblkrbs.     Vid.  Equites. 
CbLiBTRUM,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situated  m 
a  peninsula,  with  its  walls  encompassed  by  a 
lake.     Liv.  31,  40. 

CBLBU8,  a  king  of  Bleusis,  father  to  Triptole- 
mus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to 
Ceres,  who  tauxht  his  son  the  cultivation  ot  the 
earth.  (Vid.  Triptolemus.)  His  rustic  dress 
became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricultural  instruments  made  of  osiers  is  attri- 
buted to  him.     Ond.  Fad.  4,  508.  5,  269.— ^tr^. 

O.   1,  \^.— ApoUod.   1,  5— Patw.  1,   14. A 

king  of  Cephallenia. 

Cblmus.  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  changed  into 
a  magnet  stone  for  saying  that  Jupiter  was  mor- 
tal. O'td.  Met.  4.  2bl. 
Cblona,  a  pleee  of  Mesopotamia.  Duid,  17* 
CBL8I78,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond century,  to  whom  Lueian  dedicated  one  of 
his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against 
the  Christian  religion,  which  was  answered  by 

Origen. Com.  a  celebrated  physician,  who 

lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
Nothing  Is  Itnown  with  certainty  of  his  personal 
history;  bat  he  is  supposed  from  his  name  to 
have  twlonged  to  (he  patrician  Ikmily  of  the 
Cornelii,  and  to  have  resided  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  He  wrote  on  rhetoric,  medicine, 
military  tactics,  and  agriculture,  and  seems  to 
have  understood  all  these  sciences  perfectly.  Ot 
the  eight  books  of  Celsus  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  the  first  four  treat  of  internal  ma- 
ladies; the  fifth  and  sixth  of  external;  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  of  such  diseases  as  come  un- 
der the  cognisance  of  the  surgeon.  Celsus  was 
styled  the  Hippocrates  of  the  Latins;  and  is  nnl- 
versally  admired  for  his  extensive  erudition,  and 
the  purity  of  his  language.  The  best  editions  of 
his  work  De  Medicma  are  those  of  Almeloveen, 
Padua,  17S2,  8vo;  Krause,  Lips.  1766, 8vo;  and 
Targa,  Lugd.  Bat.  I7K5,  2  vols.  Itc  A  good 
English  translation  of  Celsus  was  published  by 

Dr  Grieve  in  1756. Albinnvanus,  a  friend  o| 

Horace,  warned  against  plagiarism,  1,  ep.  8,  15, 
and  pleasantly  ridiculed,  in  the  8th  epistle,  for 
his  foiblee.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
served.— -Juventius,  a  lawyer  who  conspired 

against  Domitian. Tittts,  a  man  proclaimed 

emperor,  A.  D.  265.  against  his  will,  and  mur 
dered  seven  days  aifter. 
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Cmvrm,  an  aneimt  peo|de.  who  mppmr  at  a  I     CIMIMAoni,  a  peop1«  of  Britain,  north  at  tno 
very  remote  period  to  have  extended  themselTes  I  Trinobante*.     fid   leeai, 
from  A*iaoreraeveral  eoumnes  of  Europe  He- 1     CBNINA.     Fid.  Cmnitui. 


rodottu  speak!<  of  them  as  living  beyond  the  pil 
lara  of  Uttrcules,  and  aa  the  fiirthest  western  Bu 
ropeans.  Strabo  places  them  in  Iberia  near  the 
Baetis  and  the  Anas.  Plutarch  extends  theirdo- 
minlon  from  the  ocean  to  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The 
nhme  gradually  became  peculiar  to  (ewer  tribes, 
and  in  the  time  of  Ciesar  the  Celtao  formed  but 
a  third  part  of  the  Oauls,  who  themselves  fur- 
merijr  were  but  a  part  of  the  Celtce.  Tbe  terri- 
tory inhabited  by  the  Celtte,  aocording  to  the 
Roman  dictator,  reached  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Rtienus,  and  firom  the  rivers  Matrona  and  Se- 
quana  to  the  Rhodana-:.  the  Oarumna.  and  the 
muunuins  of  Cebenna.  The  Romans  called  tiiis 
district  CeMco,  or  Gaiatia,  Herod.  4.  4».-Slra6. 
3.—Plut.  in  Mario C<Bt.  BeU.  G.  i,  1,  &c. 

CbltIb^ri.  the  inhabitanu  of  Celiiberia,  a 
country  along  the  Iberus.  in  the  north-east  part 
of  Spain.  They  formed  the  moat  numemiu  tribe 
in  Spain,  and  oriftinated  from  the  Celtae  mixed 
With  the  Iberi.  They  were  very  brave,  and  their 
eunetu  was  formidable  even  to  the  Romans.  Af- 
ter a  long  resisunee  to  tbe  Carthaginians  and 
Romans,  they  were  Anally  sub<tued  by  tbe  latter 
people,  at  the  end  of  the  Sertonan  war.     Diod. 

6.—Plor.  2.  17 Strab.  A.—Lucan.  4,  lO.—SiY. 

It.  3.  339. 

CbltIca,  a  well  populated  part  of  Oaul,  in- 
habited by  the  Celta. 

CSiiTlci,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  south  of 
Lusitania.  Their  principal  city  was  Bmerita 
Augusa.  now  Merida. 

CBL.TTCDM,  a  promontory  on  the  western 
eoastof  Spain,  called  alsoArtabrum  and  Nerium, 
now  Cape  Pinitterre. 

CbltilLiDS.  the  father  of  Vercingetorix  among 
tbe  Aivemi.     Cat.  BM.  O  7.  4. 

Cbltorii,  a  people  of  Oaul,  near  the  Sen- 
ones.     PkU. 

CBLTOScfTHA,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy- 
thians.    Strab.  10. 

Cbma,  a  mountain  of  Oaul,  (brming  a  part  of 
tbe  chain  of  the  Alps.     It  is  now  CmiUole. 

CbmmBnus.  a  lofty  mountain  of  Oaul.  Strab. 

Cbmpsi,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.     Dionyt.  Perieg.  358. 

Cbnabum  or  Qknabom      fuf.  Genabum. 

CBMAOM ,  a  pronumtory  of  Eubcea,  where  Ju- 
piter Caneut  haii  an  alur  raised  by  Hercules. 
Ovid,  Met.  9,  136.— TAi/eyd.  3,  9S. 

Cbnchrba,  now  Kenehre$,  a  port  of  Corinth 
on  the  Simis  Saronic-us,  or  Gu{f  of  Bngia.  In 
its  vieinity  was  a  spring  of  hot  water,  said  to  be 

■alt,  and  called  the  bath  of  Helen. A  fortress 

of  ArKolis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  soulh- 
weat  of  Aritns.  It  defended  the  way  tram  Argos 
to  Tegea.  Near  this  place  lay  the  tombs  of  «ome 
Argiven  who  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Spar- 
tanii.    Strab.  8. 

CBNCHRKIS,  the  wife  of  Cinyras  king  of  Cy- 
prus, or,  as  others  say,  of  Assyria.  Hygin.  fab. 
AS. 

CBlfCHRBOS.  a  son  of  Nef>tune  and  Salamis, 
or  as  some  say  of  Pvrene.  He  killed  a  larjr*'  ler- 
pent  at  Salamis.     Pinu.  1,  S.-  /)iW.  4. 

CbnchrIus.  a  river  of  Ionia  near  Bphesn«, 
where  jome  suppose  that 
after  <he  had  brought  forth 

CeifEsr^Lis.  a  town  of 
Carthago  Nova.     Potyb. 
Cbmbus.     Fid.  Casnia. 


Latnna  wns  wnshed 

TacU  Ann  3.  61. 
Spate,  the  same  as 


CbnomAni,  a  people  of  OauU  belMiging  to  th« 
Aulerd,  whose  country  corresponded  to  the  dto. 

cese  of  Mant There  was  another  people  of 

the  same  name,  who  originally  came  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  settled  in  luly  a  little 
after  B  C  600. 

Cbnon.  a  town  of  Italy.     Uv.  2,  63. 

CbnsObbs,  two  magistrates  nf  great  authority 
at  Rome.  Ant  created  A.  U.C  312.  Their  oflSce 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  poues- 
sions  of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over 
tbe  manners  of  the  people,  and  regulate  the 
taxes.  Their  power  was  also  extended  over  pri- 
vate families;  ihey  punished  irregularity,  and 
inspected  the  management  and  education  of  tbe 
Roman  youth.  They  could  inquire  into  the 
expenses  of  every  citizen,  and  even  degrade  a 
senator  ftom  all  his  privileges  and  honours,  if 
guilty  of  any  extravaganee.  This  punishment 
was  generally  executed  in  passing  over  the  of- 
fender's name  in  calling  the  list  of  the  senators. 
The  office  of  public  censor  was  originally  exer- 
cised by  the  kings.  Servius  Tullius.  the  sixth 
king  of  Rome,  first  established  aentstu,  by  which 
every  man  was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered, 
and  give  in  writing  the  place  of  his  residence, 
his  luune,  his  quality,  tbe  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, of  his  tenants,  estates,  and  domestica,  fte. 
The  ends  of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the 
Rontan  republic,  and  while  it  gratified  the  pride 
of  the  great  in  proclaiming  the  number  of  their 
clients  and  dependants,  it  inftweda  spirit  of  pub- 
lic libeny,  and  of  national  independence  into  the 
whole.  By  means  ol  these  regular  musters,  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  their  own 
strength,  their  ability  to  support  a  war,  or  to 
make  a  levy  of  troops,  or  raise  a  tribute.  It  was 
required  that  every  knight  should  be  possessed 
of  400,000  sesterces  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  his  order;  and  a  senator  was  entitled 
to  sit  in  the  senate,  if  he  was  really  worth §00. QUO 
sesterces.  This  laborious  task  of  numbering  and 
reviewing  the  people,  was,  after  tbe  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  be- 
come more  powerful,  and  when  the  number  of 
the  citizens  was  increased,  the  consuls  were 
found  tmsble  to  make  the  census,  on  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  business.  After  it  had  been 
neglected  for  sixteen  years,  two  new  magistrates 
called  censors  were  elected.  They  remained  in 
office  for  five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they 
made  a  census  of  all  the  citiaens  In  the  Campos 
Martins,  and  ofltpred  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made 
a  lustration  in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. This  space  of  time  was  called  a  tu$trumt 
and  ten  or  twenty  years  were  commonly  expres- 
sed by  two  or  four  lustra.  After  tbe  oflBee  of  the 
censors  had  remained  for  some  time  unaltered, 
tbe  people,  jealous  of  their  power,  abridged  the 
duration  of  their  office,  and  a  law  was  made 
A. U.C.  Aid,  by  Mamercus  Amilius,  ordaining 
that  they  should  still  be  elected  every  five  years, 
but  that  their  power  should  continue  only  a  year 
and  a  half.  After  the  second  Punic  war,  they 
were  always  chosen  from  such  persons  as  had 
been  consuls;  their  oflSce  wa«  more  honourable, 
though  less  powerfiil,  than  that  of  the  consuls; 
the  badges  of  their  office  were  the  same,  b«f 
the  censors  were  not  allowed  W  have  lictcirs  to 
walk  before  them  as  the  oonaula.     When  eue  ef 
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CHMBMUOtt.  •  eomie  po«t,  and  dlteiple  of  So- 
•rates.-— A  stoic,  wtw  wrote  on  tbe  Egyptian 
pnests. 

CHARMPHOif.m  tra«ie  poet  of  Atlient,  in  the 
age  or  Philip  of  Maeedonia. 

CH^RKSTRlTA.  tile  mother  of  Bpieunu,  de> 
wead«Ni  of  a  noble  Dunily. 

CHJBRINTHUS,  a  beauUAd  youth,  See.    HvraL 
Sei'Ht,  1,  i.  Ml* 
Chjbrippus,  an  extortiooer,  lee.    Jue.  8.  96. 
Ch^ho,  tbe  Counder  of  Obanmek    Pba,  m 
S^ 

CHiBBOiriA,  CHMitomtA,  Kid  Chbrronba, 
a  city  of  BflBotia.  anciently  called  Arae,  and  si- 
toate  on  the  CephiMui.  It  was  memorable  lor 
the  defeat  of  tbe  Athenians  by  the  BoBotians, 
B.C.  447,  and  much  more  tor  their  Irretrtevable 
defeat  by  Philip,  B.a  338,  which  pat  an  end  to 
the  liberties  of  Grfeeck  Here  also  Sylla  defeat- 
ed Arehelaua.  the  lieutenant  of  Mithridates,  widi 
an  army  greatly  inferior  in  number.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Plutarch.  It  is  now  Knpovnu. 
Ami.  tf,  4Q,—Pha.  in  Pie  op.  ^e—Str*b.  9. 

Chalaon.  a  port  of  the  Loeri  Osols,  south- 
west of  Crissa. 

CHALCiBA,  a  town  of  Carta. Of  Phcenieia. 

CUALCBA.  an  island  with  a  town  near  Rbod«4. 

fUn.  5.  i. A  festival  at  Athens.     Fid.  Pana- 

dkenaa. 

CHALCtOON  and  CHALceDONIA.  now  Kadi- 
keid,  an  ancient  city  of  Uithynia,  opposite  By- 
santium,  built  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  seven- 
teen years  before  the  founding  of  B)  tantium.  It 
was  flrst  called  Procerastes.  and  afterwards  Col- 
pusa.  Its  situation,  however,  was  so  improperly 
ehoeen,  that  it  was  called  tbe  city  of  blind  men, 
intimating  the  inenn«iderate  plnn  of  the  Tuunders, 
in  overlooking  the  moie  adrantiigeous  position 
jf  Bysanaum.  Strab.  l.F—PUn,  b,  32.— AfWo, 
1.19. 

CHALCIOKNB.  a  part  of  Syria,  very  ftruitftaU 
PUn   5.83. 

CHALClDRirsBS,  th«>inhabiuntsof  theisthmus 
between  Teos  and  Erythras.— -A  people  near 
the  Pbasis. 

Chalcidbcs,  a  commander  of  the  Laeeda- 
mooian  fleet,  killed  by  tbe  Athenians,  ftc  Thu- 
cyd.  8.  8. 

ChalcidIcb,  a  district  of  Mseedonia,  lying 
between  tbe  Sinus  Strymonicus  and  Thermaicus. 
It  eomprebrnded  three  peninsuiss,  Acte,  Sitho- 
nia,  and  Pblegra  or  Pallene.— Another  In 
Syria. 

ChalcidTcus.  (of  OuMi),  an  epithet  applied 
to  Cumo!  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis.     Virg.  Mn.  6. 17. 

ChaI/CI(BU8,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  because 
slie  had  a  temple  at  Chalets  in  BuboM,  or  be> 
cause  site  had  a  braien  (xaXait)  altar  in  one  of 
her  temples.  She  was  also  called  Cltalciatis  and 
Chalcidica;  and  some  of  her  festivals  celebrated 
at  Sparta  also  bore  tbe  same  name.  C  Neptm^ 
4— iStoit   r.  a.  9,  18.— i4>.  S3.  86. 

CHALCldPB.  a  daughter  of  iEetes  king  of  Col- 
chis, who  married  Pbryxus  sou  of  Atharoas,  who 
had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for  protection.  She 
bad  some  children  by  Pbryxus,  and  she  preserv- 
ed her  life  fkom  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  her 
hther,  who  had  murdered  her  husband  to  obtain 
the  golden  fleece.  (Fid.  Phryxus.)  Ovid.  Heraid. 

17,  i3i.—Hifiin,  Jbb.  14,  ftc. The  mother  of 

Thessaitu  by   Hercules.    ApoUod.  •^,  7. The 

daughter  of  Bbexenor,  who  married  iBgeus.  lit. 
S.I. 


CHALCig,  now  ggr^  the  chtef  dty  of  tba 
island  of  Buboea,  situate  in  that  part  which  it 
nearest  to  Boeotia.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
some  authors,  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athau^ 
after  the  siege  of  Tmy;  but  Homer  speaks  of  it 
as  existing  before  this  event.  The  inhabitants 
were  renowned  for  their  skill  in  navigation,  but 
they  were  very  generally  reproached  on  account 
of  the  dissoluteness  of  their  manners.  Chaleis 
was  one  of  the  three  dties  which  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  used  lo  call  "the  fetters  of  Greece.^ 
fitroA.   10— Horn.   JL  2,  538— Cfe.  N.  D.  3.  iU. 

-^—Another  of  Macedonia. Another  of  iEto- 

lia,  now  Oalata.    Ham.  U.  2,  64a Another  of 

Syria,  now  Kmemiit. 

CHALCtns,  a  country  of  Ionia.    Pmu.  7,  5. 

CHALC6DON,  a  son  of  Egyptua,  by  Arabia. 

Ai)oUod.  Sf  1. A  man  of  C<»,  who  wounded 

Hercules.  Id.  2,  7..— The  father  of  Elephenor, 
one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  wsr. 

Horn.  JZ,  S,  17. A  man  who  assisted  Hercules 

in  his  war  against  Auglas.     Pout.  8,  15. 

CHALCOa,  a  man  made  go%-emor  of  Cyxicusby 
Alexander.    PtilytBn. 

Chaldjsa,  a  country  of  Asia,  towards  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  gulf,  and  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tixris  and  Euphrates.  Some  wriirrs  make 
it  a  part  of  Babylonia.  The  Chaldeans,  who  are 
called  in  Hebrew  Chaadim,  were  a  Sbemitie  tribe. 
They  were  fkmous  for  tlieir  skill  in  the  sciences, 
especially  in  astronomy.  Tbey  are  said  to  have 
recorded  obtervaiions  of  the  heavenly  bodice 
above  :;000  years  bt* fore  the  Christian  era.  They 
were  alto  soothsayers,  And  pretended  to  judge  oif 
future  eventa  by  the  study  of  the  surs.  Oic.  dt 
Dio.  1,  1 Diod.  fL— Strab.  2.-  PUn.  6,  28. 

CHALDiBi,  the  inhabitanuor  Chaldaa. 

Chalbs,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.     ApoUod.  2,  b. 

Cmalrstra,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Axitu.     Herod.  7,  123. 

Chalonitis.  a  country  of  Media. 

CHALtBKS  and  CALfBBS.  a  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  tbe  south-east  part  of  Pontus,  once 
very  powerful,  and  possessed  of  a  great  extent  of 
country,  abounding  in  iron  mines,  where  the  in- 
Qabitants  worked  naked.  The  Calybes  attacked 
the  ten  thousand  in  their  retreat,  and  behaved 
with  much  spirit  and  courage.  They  were  partly 
conquered  by  Ctossus.  king  of  Lydia.  They 
were  sometimes  called  Chaldsii.  Virg.  jKn,  8, 
421 — Strab.  12.  &c.— ^poUon.  2,  375.— XmmjA. 
Anab.  4.  Ac— Herod.  1,  28.— Juifm.  44,  3. 

CHALfBON,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleppo,  a 
town  nf  Syria,  wbirh  gave  the  name  of  Otafy- 
bonitit  to  the  neigbbnuring  country.  Vid.  Be- 
roea. 

CHAliTBOfftTis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  femous 
for  its  wine*  that  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no 
other. 

CHALTB8,  now  Parga.  a  river  of  Spain,  where 
Juttin.  44,  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

CHAM  A  VI.  a  people  of  (iermany,  south-east  of 
the  Frisii.     Tacit,  in  Germ. 

Chanb,  a  river  lietween  Armenia  and  Alba- 
nia, falling  into  the  Caspian  Hea. 

CHAON,  a  moiinuin  of  Peloponnesus. A 

son  ut  Priam.     Fid.  Chaonia. 

ChaONRS.  a  people  of  Bpirus. 

ChaOnia,  a  mountainous  |iart  of  Epirut, 
which  receives  its  name  from  Chaon  a  son  of 
Priam,  inadvertently  killed  by  hiti  brntber  ile- 
leouR.  There  was  a  wimd  near.  wh*re  doves 
(CAooN^  ares)  were  said  to  deliver  otaeles.  The 
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Bfpied,  Tk.  W«t9in.-Orpheui.  Hyiim.-ApeUod. 
I.—  Hytfin.  pr«r.  f*b.—  Homer.  II.  li.—Eurip.  in 
Here.  Fur.  613.—Horat.  1,  od.  30,  i.—Seneva  de 
Bene/.  1.  A.—Aul.  GeU.  iJ.  II. 

CHABlTON,  a  Greek  author,  wu  a  satiTe  of 
Aphrodisium,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  wrote  a  romance  called  "  The  Loves  of  C1ub> 
reas  and  Callirfaoe."  which  has  been  nraeh  ad> 
mired  for  its  elegance  and  the  orif  inality  of  the 
rbaracters  it  detcribes.  There  is  a  very  learned 
edition  of  Chariton,  by  Reiske,  with  D  UmUe's 
notes,  2  Tols.  4to,  Amst.  1760. 

CharmAdas,  a  philnsopher  of  mieommon 
memory.     PUn.  7.  '34. 

Charmb  and  CARMB,the  mother  of  Brito- 
martis  by  Jupiter. 

Char'mIdbs.  a  Lacedmnonian.  sent  by  bis 
king    to  quell  a  sedition  in  Crete.     Fam  3,  2. 

A  boxer.    Id.  6, 7.— —A  philosopher  of  the 

third  academy,  B.C.  95. 

CHARM  IN  CS.  an  Athenian  general,  who  de* 
remteU  the  Peloponnesians.     Thm  yd.  t>.  42. 

CHARMlONB.  a  servant  maid  of  Cleopatra, 
who  stabbed  berielf  after  the  example  oi  her 
mistress.    Ptut  m  Anton, 

Chabmis,  a  physician  of  Marseilles,  in  Nero's 
ase,  who  u«ed  cold  baths  for  his  patients,  and 
prescribed  medicinen  contrary  to  thok«  of  his 
cunteniixiTaries.     PUn,  SI,  1. 

CHARMOfitNA.  a  festival  to  Egypt.  IHut.  dt 
Ind. 

CHARM  08.  a  poet  of  Syracuse.  His  eomposl- 
lions  were  colleetMl  by  Clvarehusthe  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  but  only  a  few  scattered  (higments  are 
to  be  found  in  Aibengeos. 

CHARON,  a  Tbeban,  who  rceeivi^  into  his 
house  Pclopidas  nnd  his  friends,  when  they  de> 
Uvereu  Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c    tUA.  in  /V- 

krp> An  historian  of  Lampsaeus,  son  of  Py. 

theos,  who  wtoCe  two  books  on  Persia,  besides 
other  treatises,  B.  C.  479.—- An  historian  of 
Naucratis.  who  wrote  an  history  of  bis  country, 

and  of  BgypC A  Carthaginian  writer.Ae. 

A  god  of  hell,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nos.  whoeoo- 
docted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the 
rivers  Styx  and  Acheron  to  the  Infbmal  regions, 
for  an  obohis.  Such  as  had  not  been  honoured 
With  a  fkmeral  were  not  permittad  to  eater  bis 
boat,  without  prevkmsly  wandering  on  the  shore 
for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  living  person  pre- 
sented himself  to  eross  the  SQrgian  lalM,  heeould 
n«it  be  iidraitted  before  he  showed  Charon  a  gol- 
den bough,  which  he  had  received  fVoa  the  Sybil; 
and  Charon  was  imprisoned  for  one  year,  beeaute 
he  had  lurried  over,  against  his  own  will,  Herea- 
Ics  without  this  passp<»rt.  Charon  it  represented 
as  an  old  robust  man,  with  a  hideous  oounten- 
anee.  long  white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His 
Ksrment  is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is 
covered  with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their 
silmiwtion,  it  was  always  usual,  among  the  an- 
cients, to  plaee  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased 
a  piece  of  money  for  Charon.  This  Csble  of 
Charon  and  his  boat  is  borrowed  fhmi  the  Egyp- 
tisns,  whose  dead  were  carried  across  a  lake, 
where  sentence  was  passed  on  them  and  accord- 
ing to  their  pood  or  bad  actions,  they  were  hon- 
oured with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoticed 
in  the  i>pen  air.  (Vid.  Acherusia.)  Diod.  1.— 
Smec.  in  Here.  Pur.  tut.  d,  "iQi.—  yirg.  Mn.  6, 
296.  ftc. 

CUABONOAS.  a  celebrated  legislator  of  the 
TLuiians,  and  a  native  of  Catana  in  Sicily,  fioar- 


ished  about  444  B.C.  He  forbade  any  eitlsen  to 
appear  armed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people;  but 
one  day  going  thither  in  haste,  without  thinking 
of  his  sword,  he  was  no  sooner  made  to  observe 
his  mistake,  than  he  plunged  it  into  his  breast. 
VaL  Max.  6.  5. 

CharonIum,  a  eave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  raperstitioos  solemnities. 

CharonIds.  an  epithet  for  caves,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  Italy  and  in  fMher  para  of  the 
world,  where  the  air  is  so  loaded  with  a  poison- 
ous vapour,  that  animals  eannot  live  in  tliem 
even  for  a  few  moments. 
Chabops  and  ChabOpbs.  a  Trojan  killed  by 

Ulysses.    Homer.  11 A  powerful  Bpirot,  who 

a:isisted  Flaminius  when  making  war  against 
Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  sent  his  son 
tu  Rome  to  receive  and  finish  there  his  education. 

Uv.  32.  6  et  11.  48.  6 — Pbd.  in  Flam. Tha 

first  decennial  arehon  at  Athens.    Patere.  1,  8. 

Charybois,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called 
Seyila,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  lo  part  of 
the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  situation  of  the 
Char>-bdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  modems,  as 
no  whirlpool  suflSciently  tremendous  is  now 
found  to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
ascients.    The  words 

Inddit  in  Seyltam  gut  vuU  vitare  Charybdim, 
became  a  proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eagerness 
to  avoid  one  evil,  we  often  fall  into  a  greater. 
The  name  of  Outrybdis  was  properly  bestowed  oo 
mistresses  who  repay  affection  and  tenderness 
with  Ingratitude.  It  is  supposed  that  Charybdis 
was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the  oxen  of 
Hercules,  for  which  thaft  she  was  struck  with 
thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  ebanyed  into  a  whirl- 
pool. Lyeophr.  tn  (ku$.— Boater  Odyu.  12.— 
Propert.  3,  el.  11.— /to/.  14.— Ortd.  in  Ibin.  de 
Ponto,  4,  eL  10.  Amor.  S.  eL  IQ.—Virg.  jBn.  8, 
420. 

CHADCI,  a  people  of  Germany,  north  east  of 
the  Frisii,  celebrated  for  their  love  of  justice. 
They  were  divided  into  Majores  and  Mhiores. 
The  latter  dwelt  between  the  Amim,  or  Bma, 
and  the  Visnrgis  or  IFerers  the  former  between 
the  Visurgis  and  the  Albis.  or  Eibe.  Tacit.  Genm. 
36. 

Chaurds.     Vfd.  Cauras. 

CMBLiB.  a  Greek  word,  (xvx;^),  signifying 
tlatpe,  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  xodiae,  and  lies  according  to  the 
ancient*,  eontigtious  to  Virgo.     Firg.  O.  1.  33. 

ChblIdom,  a  miftress  of  Verres.  Olc.  in 
Verr.  1,  40. 

ChblIdOnIa.  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
tile  boys  begged  from  door  to  door,  and  sang  a 
song  called  Chetidoniema  because  it  was  begun 
with  an  invoostion  to  the  ;t*X<<Mr,  or  swsllow. 

Athen.  8. The  wind  Favonlus  was  called  alsw 

CMiiilenta,  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  February 
to  ihe  7th  of  the  calends  ol  March,  the  time 
when  swallows  first  made  their  appearance. 
PUn.  %  47. 

CHBLIDON1.S,  nowJCeltcfont  a  group  of  islands, 

souib  of  the  Sacrum  Prouiontorium,  upon  the 

'  cosst  of  Lycia,  very  dangerous  to    mariners. 

Dionyn.  Perieg.  'jWt.—PUn.  5,27  et  U.—Uv.  88, 


41. 

CUBLIdOnis.  a  daughter  of  king  Leotychidaa, 
who  miuried  Cleoiiymns,  and  committed  adiu- 
\  tery  with  .^croutus,    PtuL  m  iVrr. 
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CmiUD6mvm  Pbomontoricm,  probably 
thn  Mmr  with  tbe  SMrum  Promoatorium. 

ChblOnb.  •  nymph  chanted  Into  a  tortoise 
by  Mereury,  ibr  not  beinf  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  c«indemned  to  perpistual 
silfnee  for  having  ridiculed  these  deities. 

CHBLONra.  a  daughter  of  Leonidas  kin*  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotns.  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
l«lled,  and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ea- 
pelled  by  Leonidas.     PM.  in  Agid.  H  Cleom. 

OhblonophJLoi,  a  people  of  Caramania,  who 
not  only  used  the  flesh  of  tortoises  for  food,  but 
likewise  covered  their  houses  with  the  shells  of 
these  animals.  There  was  also  a  people  of  the 
tame  name  in  Ethiopia.    PUn.  6,  S4. 

Chbmmis,  an  island  at  the  Sebennytie  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  situate  on  a  deep  lake  adjoining  the 
city  of  Butus.  It  was  covered  with  pislm  trees, 
and  distinguished  by  a  temple  of  Apollo.  Herod. 

%  15& A  town  of  Upper  Bgypt,  on  the  east 

bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  Greek  name  is  Pannpolis, 
and  Chemmis  Its  Egyptian  name,  is  still  dis* 
covered  in  that  of  Bkkmin.  {Fid.  PanopoUs.) 
Hentd.  2,  91. 

CBBNioir,  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  tnm 
which  the  10^000  Greeks  first  saw  tbe  sea.  Diod, 
14. 

CHBOPsand  Chbmpbs.  a  king  of  Egypt,  after 
Rhampcinitus,  who  built  famous  pyramids,  upon 
which  1060  ulratswere  expended  only  in  supply* 
Ing  the  workmen  with  leeks,  parsley,  garlic,  and 
other  vi>geubles.    Herod.  2,  124. 

CHBPHRBir,  a  brother  of  Cheopa,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  bad  ro  strong 
an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  these  two  royal 
brothers,  that  they  would  never  naeniion  their 
names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to 
one  Philotis,  a  shepherd  who  fed  bis  cattle  in 
those  partt.    Herod,  i,  127. 

ChbrbmocrAtbs,  an  artist  who  built  Diana's 
temple  at  Bpbesus,  ftc    Strab.  14. 

ChbruOphos  a  commander  of  800  Spartans, 
In  the  expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.    Diod.  14. 

Chbronjba.     Fid.  Charonea. 

ChbrOphon.  a  tragic  writer  of  Athens,  fai  the 
age  of  Philip.  Among  his  compositions  there  is 
a  tragedy  mentioned  under  the  title  of  Hera>- 
elides.  Tbe  application  with  which  he  studied 
had  such  effect  upon  his  constitution,  that  flKMn 
his  paleness  he  waa  ramamed  Byxinot.  PkSottr, 
invttit, 

ChbbronIsus.    Fid.  Cherstmesua. 

ChbrsIas,  an  Orchomentan,  reconciled  to 
Periander  by  Chilo.  Pausanlas  praises  some  of 
his  poetry,  9, 38;  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
already  lost,  though  partially  preserved  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Orehomenians. 

Chbrsidamas,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Ulyases  hi 
the  Tmjao  war.    Oeid-  Met.  13,  259. 

CHBmiPHRO,  an  architect,  whose  abilities 
were  exercised  in  the  construction  of  Diana's 
temple  at  Epbesus     PUn.  96, 14. 

CHBB80N18US,  a  Greek  word,  flrom  rip^n* 
land,  and  *^t,  an  island,  which  signifies  this 
same  as  Pentnndai  or  a  tract  of  land  encompas- 
sed by  water  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  join- 
ed to  the  mainland  by  a  lutrrow  neek  or  isthmus, 
fhere  were  many  of  these  among  the  ancients, 
of  which  these  five  were  the  moat  celebrated:  one 
ealled  iWopennesus;  one  called  Thraekm,  at  the 
•ottth  of  Thraea  and  west  of  the  IMltspont, 


where  Miltlades  led  a  colony  of  Athenians,  and 
built  a  wall  acrcas  the  isthmus.  From  its  iMtto> 
mus  to  its  further  shores,  it  measured  iM  stadia, 
extending  between  the  bay  of  Mfias  and  the 
Helletpont.  Tbe  third  railed  Taurieot  now 
Otm  Tartary^  was  situate  near  the  Palus  Mwotis. 
The  fourth,  called  OfmArteo,  now  Jutland,  is  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany;  and  the  fifth, 
called  Awrea,  now  Malaya,  lies  in  India,  beyond 
the  Ganges.    Herod.  6,  33.  7.  58  —Uv.  31.  16.— 

dead  Br.%. Also  a  peninsula  near  Alexandria 

hi  Esypt.     Hirt.  Alex.  10. 

CHBROSCI,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Visurgis,  or  Weaer,  and  the  Albis,  or  BIbe,  south- 
east of  the  Chauei.  They  were  brave  and  power- 
ful, but  degenerated  so  (kr,  in  consequence  ol 
tbe  defeats  which  they  suffered  fk^xn  the  Romans 
and  the  Longobardi.  aa  to  become  subject  to  the 
latter  people.    TaciL—Cat.  B.  Q.  6,  9. 

ChidOrds,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Thes- 
ialonica,  not  sufBeiently  large  to  supply  tbe  army 
of  Xerxes  with  water.    Herod  7,  127. 

CHlLlARcaui,  a  great  ofBeer  of  state  at  the 
court  of  Persia.    C.  Nep.  m  Omum. 

Chilius  and  Chilbus,  an  Arcadian,  who  ad. 
vised  tbe  Lacedsamooians,  when  Xerxes  was  in 
Greece,  not  to  desert  tbe  eommoo  cause  of  theii 
country.    Herod.  9,  9. 

Chilo.  a  Spartan  pblloaopher,  ton  of  Daroa. 
getus.  He  waa  ealled  ana  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  not 
only  the  delivery  of  exeellent  moral  precepts, 
but  by  a  temperate  and  exemplary  lUb.  He  was 
short  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  fkrom  whence 
the  epithet  of  Chllonian  Is  applied  to  eoncise  la* 
conic  expnesioaa.  The  elegies  be  wrote  did  not 
amount  to  200  verses;  and  nothing  is  extant  be> 
sides  his  moral  sentenees.  and  a  letter  to  Peri 
aoder,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Three 
of  his  maxims,  aa  conveying  the  purest  morality, 
were  inscribed  in  gold  totters  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  AiUy  deserved  immortality.  They 
were,  Know  thyself  Desire  nothing  too  much— 
and  Misery  is  the  sure  eompanion  of  debt  and 
striflp.  He  died  tbroogh  excess  of  Joy,  in  the 
arms  of  his  son,  who  bad  obtained  a  victory  at 
Olympia.  B.C.  597;  and  the  erowded  assembly 
who  aseistad  at  the  eelebration,  honoured  the 
memory  of  the  philosopher  by  attending  his 
fhneraU  LaerL  I,  72.— .<1  GeU.  1,  8— iVn  7, 
8& One  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  B.C.  656. 

Chilonis.  the  wife  of  Theopompus  king  of 
Sparta.    iV^nsn.  a 

Chimjbra,  a  celebrated  monster,  spnug  from 
Echidiu  and  Tvphon,  which  had  three  heads 
thatof  alion,  of  a  goat,  and  of  a  dragon,  and  con- 
tinually vomited  flames.  The  foreparts  of  its 
body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  waa  thatof 
a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  those  of  a  dia- 
gon.  It  generally  lived  in  Lycia,  about  the 
reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  orders  Bellerophon, 
mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  overcame  it. 
This  Ihbuloas  tradition  is  explained  by  the  recol* 
leetion  that  there  was  a  burning  mounuin  in 
Lyela,  called  Chimara,  whose  top  waa  the  resort 
of  lions,  on  account  of  its  deaolatc  wilderness; 
the  middle,  which  was  fhiitfVil,  was  covered  with 
goats;  and  at  the  bottom  Uie  marshy  ground 
abounded  with  serpenta.  Belleropboo  is  said  to 
have  conquered  the  CbltMera,  because  he  first 
made  his  habitation  on  that  mountahi.  Plutarek 
says,  that  it  was  the  captain  of  sonte  pirates,  wh« 
adorned  their  ship  with  the  images  t«f  a  lion  a 
goat,  and  a  dragon.     From  the  union  of  ite 
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Chlman  with  Ortbot,  tpranv  the  Sphinx, 
and  the  lion  of  Nemaa.  Homer.  II.  6,  181.— 
Henod.  1%tog.  32&.—jteoUod.  U  9.  2.3— Lcieret. 

5,  903.— Oe^  Met.  9,m.—Firg.  ^n  6, 2I8U. 

One  of  the  ahipt  in  the  fleet  uf  ^neas.  Firg. 
jBh.  5,  iia 

CHI  MA  RUB,  a  river  of  Argolit.    Paut.  2,  36. 
CHlMsajUM,  a   muuntaiu   of   Phtbiotit,  in 
Tbesvaly.     PUn.  4,  8. 

Chiomaba,  a  woman  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
a  Roman  tribune  when  the  bad  boen  taken  pri- 
•oner.  Ac    FUU.  de  Firt.  MuL 

Chion,  a  Greek  writer,  whoee  epistles  were 
%diced,  cum  noti$,  Coberfi,  Svo,  Lips.  1763. 

CbiOnb.  a  daughter  of  Dndalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mereory  became  enamoured.  To 
enjoj  her  company,  Mereurr  lulled  her  to  sleep 
with  his  eadueeos,  and  Apollo,  in  the  night,  un- 
der ttie  form  of  an  old  woman,  obtained  the  same 
fkvours  as  Mercury.  From  this  embrace  Chione 
became  mother  of  PhiUunmon  and  Autolyeus 
the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  Apollo,  be* 
came  an  eseellent  musician;  and  the  latter  was 
equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which  his 
latuer  Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione  grew  so 
proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods,  that  she 
even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of  Diana,  for 
which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the  goddess, 
and  cbanged  into  a  hawk.  Ovid.  Met.  11, /a6.  8. 
——A  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orythia,  who  had 
Sumolpus  by  Neptune.  She  threw  her  son  into 
the  sea.  but   he   was   preserved   by  his  lather. 

ApoUod.  3,  15.— Pays.  1,  38. A  temoos  pro- 

•umte.    MortuL  3,  ep.  34. 

CuiONiDRS,  an  Athenian  poet,  supposed  by 
■ome  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy. 

Chios,  now  Sctb,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coa»t  of  Asia 
Minor.  AceonUng  to  Strabo,  it  is  900  stadia  in 
circuit  It  anciently  bore  the  names  of  iBihalia, 
Maeris.  and  Pityusa,  but  the  most  prevalent 
name  was  Chios,  derived  flrum  the  Greek  wurd 
XtVi  snote,  because  its  mountains  were  often 
covered  with  it,  or  from  the  Syriae  term  signify- 
ing nuutict  with  which  the  island  abounds.  It 
was  well  Inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  100 
sliips;  and  iu  diief  town  called  Chios  had  a  beau- 
tiful harbour,  wliieb  could  contain  eighty  ships. 
The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem.  Chios 
was  one  of  the  places  which  laid  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  Plut. 
de  Virt.  MuL—Horai,  Od.  3,  19,  &.  Sat.  1, 10,24. 
—Peau.  7.  i.—Mela,  2,  l.~-8trab.  2. 

Cbibon,  a  eentanr,  half  a  man  and  half  a 
tiorse,  son  of  Philyraand  Saturn,  who  had  chang- 
ed himself  Into,  a  horse,  to  escape  the  inquiries  of 
his  wife  Rhea.  Chiron  was  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge of  music,  medicine,  and  shootiog.  He 
taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants  and  medicinal 
herbs;  and  he  Instructed,  in  all  the  polite  arts, 
the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age,  such  as  Achilles, 
Atenlapius,  Hercules,  Jason,  Peleus,  iGneas, 
*c.  He  was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  pnisuned 
arrow,  by  Hercules,  in  his  pursuit  of  ttie  eentaur;>. 
Hercules  flew  to  his  assistance;  but  as  the  wound 
wu  incurable,  and  the  eau*e  of  the  roost  excru- 
ciating pains,  Chiron  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive 
him  of  immortality.  His  prayers  were  heard, 
and  he  was  placed  by  the  god  among  the  e  >n- 
ftellationa,  under  the  name  of  Ssftittarius.  He- 
tied,  in  Seulo.— Homer.  O,  11 — Pout.  3.  18.  5, 
19.  9,  H.-Ovid.  Met.  2,  676  -ApoUod.  8.  9.  3, 
13.-Ibrof.  epod.  13. 


Cblob,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Hei 
yearly  festivals,  called  Chloeia,  were  celebrated 
with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram  was 
always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of  Chloe  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as  Flava, 
so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  corn.  The 
name,  from  its  signification  (;t^'''>  A«r6a  m'rens,) 
has  generally  been  applied  to  women  possessed 
of  beauty,  and  of  simplicity.    Paut.  1,  H. 

CHLORBDS,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  who  came  with 
JEaewt  into  luly.  and  was  killed  by  Tumus. 

Firg.  JEn,  11,  76S. Another.  &c 

CaiiORIS,  ihe  goddess  of  flowers,  who  married 
Zephyrus.     She  is  the  same  as   Flora.     Ovid. 

Fa$t.  6. A  daughter  of  Amphion.  son  of  Jasus 

and  Persephone,  who  married  Neleus  king  of 
Pyloa,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter  and  twelve 
sons,  who  all,  except  Nestor,  were  killed  by  Her* 
cules.  Homer.  Odyu.  11.  :lda.—Pam.  S,  21.  9, 
36.^— A  prostitute,  &c    HoraL  3,  od.  15. 

Chlords.  a  river  of  Cilicia.    Plin.  5,  27 

Constantlne,  one  of  the  Cosars,  in  Dioclesian's 
age,  who  reigned  two  years  after  the  emperor's 
abdication,  and  died  July  25,  A.  D.  306. 

ChoarIna,  a  country  near  India,  reduced  by 
Craterus,  &e. 
CHOAsrss,  a  son  of  Phasis,  &e.  Flaee.  5,  585. 

A  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Indus  near 

the  modem  cit^  of  Attack.     Curt.  5,  Z — A  river 
of  Susiaoa.     Fid  Bulseus. 
CHORUS,  a  river  of  Colchis.    Arrian, 
Chcbradbs.  islands  m  ttie  Ionian  sea,  off  the 

coast  of  lapygia.     Thuq/d.  7.  33. Islands  of 

the  Buxine  sea,  near  the  Hellespont,  supposed 

to  be   the   same  with  the  Cyanean  isles. 

IslaiMls  of  the  Sinus  Persicus. Islands  on  the 

coast  of  Bubcaa,  near  mount  Caphareus,  where 
the  Oilcan  Ajax  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck, after  having  violated  Cassandra. 

CH<BRBiB,  a  place  in  the  island  of  Bubcaa. 
Herod.  6.  101. 

ChcbrIlus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  IjO  dramas,  of  which  thirteen  obulned  the 

prize An  historian  of  Samos. Two  other 

poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with  He- 
rodotus. He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  which 
the  Atheniaru  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  composition,  he 
received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from  the 
Athenians,  and  was  publicly  ranked  with  Homer 
as  a  poet  The  other  was  one  of  Alexander's 
flatterers  and  friends.  It  is  said  the  prince  pro- 
mised him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  should 
be  good  verses  in  his  poetry,  and  as  many  »lai« 
on  bis  forehead  as  there  were  bad;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  scarce  six  of  his  verses  in  each 
poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while  the  rest  were 
rewarded  with  the  castigation.  Ptut.  in  Alex.  — 
Horat.  ep.  2,  1,  232. 

ChonnTdas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The* 
seus,  by  his  grandfather  Pittheos  king  of  Tros. 
zene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacrifices  to  him 
for  the  good  precepts  which  he  bad  inculcated 
Into  his  pupiL     Ptut  in  Thet. 

CaoNOPHis  an  Egyptian  prophet.  FUU.  de 
Socrat.  Oen. 

Chorasmii,  a  people  of  Asia,  between  Sog 
diana  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspiita 
Their  chief  town  was  Chnrasmia,  or  Gorgo,  now 
Old  IhgantM     Herod.  3.  93. 
CHORlNBtTS.  a  roan  killed  in  the  Rutuliaa 

war.   Firg.  ^n.  9,  571. Anodier.  Id.  12,  299- 

A  )>rieAt  with  .Cneas.     Id. 

CHOKUiaUB,  a  man  uf  Blis,  who  obUh.vd  ■ 
Q 
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prize  tbe flrat  olympiad,     (fid.  Corathuf.) A 

ymilh  of  Myicdoma.  who  wmm  enamoured  of  C«<- 

Mmdra.     Firg. /En.  2,  34 J. A  man  who  vo- 

lilntarily  devoted  himself  lo  death  to  free  hi« 
natire  country  Thebes  from  a  pestilence.  Stat. 
Theb.2.i2l.  6.286. 

Chosroks,  a  kinir  of  Persia,  who  ascended 
the  throne,  A.  D.  53  J.  His  memory  is  seill  ven- 
erated in  the  East,  and  his  virtues  ubtained  him 

the  titles  of  ihe  Magnanimoui  and  the  Jutt. 

The  second  of  the  same  name  was  grandson  to 
the  preceding,  and  succeeded  to  the  tht  one,  A.D. 
590.  The  first  years  of  bis  reifCTi  were  hiftbly 
prosperous;  but  in  the  last  six.  his  kinfrdom  was 
Kverrun  by  foreifm  enemies,  and  himself  deposed 
and  put  to  death  by  his  own  son. 

Chrbmbs.  a  sordid  old  man.  mentioned  in 
Terence's  Andria.     Horai.  in  Art.  ..-1. 

Chrbmetbs,  a  river  of  Lihyu,  /ailing  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  now  the  Zaire. 

ChrbsphontbjS,  a  son  of  Aristomnehns.  Vid. 
Aristodemus. 

CHRESTUa.  an  approved  writer  of  Athens.  &c. 
Colum.  de  R.  R.  I.  1. 

CHRISTUS.  the  name  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
derived  from  a  Gret-lc  word  si^ifyinf;  anointed. 
The  heathen  historians  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned him  and  the  rhsracter  of  his  religion. 
His  followers  were  calU-d  Christians  first  at  An- 
tioch,  and  the  appellation  then  seemed  to  convey 
more  reproach  than  respectability.  PUn.  10,  ep. 
97.— Aclt  ]  1,26.— Sueton.— Tacit   Ann. 

ChromIA,  a  daughter  of  Itonns.     Pans.  5  1. 

Chromios.  a  son  of  Nf^l^us  and  Chloris.  who, 
with  ten  brothers,  was  killed  in  a  bnttle  by  Her- 
cules.  A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Dionirdes. 

ApoUod.  3,  12. 

Chromis.  a  captain  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ho- 
mer. IL  2,  365. .A  youna  shepherd.  Tiiy.  Eel. 

6 A  Phrygian  killed  by  Camilla.     Id.  /Sn. 

II,  675. A  son  of  Hi-rculex.     Stat.  0.  340) 

Chromius,  a  son  of  Pterilaus.  ApoUod.  2.  4. 
An  Argive,  who,  alone  with  Alcenor,  surviv- 
ed a  battle  between  300  of  his  countrymen  and 
.TOO  Spartans.     Herod.  1,  8?. 

Chronics,  a  man  who  built  atemple  of  Diana 
at  Orchomenos.     Patu.  8.  48. 

Chronos,  the  Greek  nameof  Sntiim,  or  time, 
in  whose  honour  festiv.-<l<;  called  C'ironia  were 
yearly  celebrated  by  lh«'  Uhodians.  and  some  of 
the  Greeks 

Chryasus.  a  king  of  Argos,  d»*8cended  from 
Inachu<i. 

Chry.ha  and  Chrtsr,  a  town  of  Troas,  south 
of  the  iHlnnd  of  Teredos,  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Sminiheiis,  and  equalU  known  for  hiing 
the  birthplace  of  Chrvseis  the  wife  of  Eetion. 

Homer.  //.  1.  37  et  AZ\'.—Strab.  13 Orid.   Met. 

J3. 174 A  daughter  of  Halmus,   mother  of 

Phlegias  by  Mars.     Paw  9,  36. 

ChrysXmb,  a  Thessalian,  priestess  of  Diana 
Trivia.  She  fed  a  bull  with  poison,  which  she 
sent  to  the  enemies  of  her  country,  who  eat  the 
flesb ,  and  berame  delirioua,  and  were  an  easy 
coni^uegt.     Prtlytttn. 

CHRYSANTA9,  a  man  who  refrained  from  kil- 
ling another,  by  hearing  a  dog  bark.  Pint, 
tiutrxt.  Rom. 

Chrysanthivs.  a  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
which  he  wrote. 

ChrY-'ANTLS.  a  nymph  who  told  Cpre«  when 
she  was  at  Argos  with  Pelas};ii-<,  thnt  her  ilaugh- 
ler  had  been  t-arricd  away.    Pau$.  i,  li. 


Chrtsaor,  a  son  of  M'dnsa  by  Neptano. 
Some  report,  that  he  sprang  fmm  the  blx>d  of 
Me<lusa,  armed  with  a  golden  iword,  whence  bit 
name  tP'^<>x  ^op-  He  married  Callirhoe,  one  of 
the  Oceanides.  by  whom  he  bad  Oeryon.  Echidnat 

and  the  Chimaera.  Heriod.  Theog.  'ijb. A  rich 

king  of  Iberia.     Diod.  4 A  son  uf  GlaueuK 

Pam.  5,21. 

Chrysaorbcs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  fVom 
his  temple  at  Stratonice.  where  all  Ihe  Cariana 
assembled  upon  any  public  emergeoey.  Strab.  4. 

ChrysaOris,  a  town  of  Cilieia.     Pau$.  5.  21. 

Chrtsas,  a  river  of  Sicily,  fiilling  into  the 
Simxthus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.  Cie.  in 
Verr.  4,  44. 

Chryskis,  the  daughter  of  Chrj-ses.  Vid. 
Chr-/ses. 

Chrysrrmus,  .1  Corinthian,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory nf  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides  a 
treatise  on  rivers.     Plut.  in  ParaU. 

Chrysrs.  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of  Asty. 
nome,  called  from  him  Otryteis.  When  Lyr- 
nessus  was  taken,  and  the  spoils  divided  among 
the  conquerors,  Chryseis,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Eetion.  the  sovereign  of  the  place,  fell  to  the 
sbare  of  Agamemnon.  Chrysex,  upon  this,  went 
to  the  Grecian  camp  to  solicit  his  daughter's 
restoration;  and  when  his  prayers  were  fruitless, 
he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  the 
Greeks  with  a  plague,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
store Chryseis.  It  is  with  this  pathetic  story 
that  the  Iliad  opens,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Agamemnon  resents  the  restitution,  and  provoket 
the  indignation  and  the  enmity  of  Achilles, 
gives  interest  to  the  poem,  and  produces  the 
dreadf^il  catastrophe  which  decides  the  fate  of 

Troy.     Homer.  11.  1.  11,  &c. A  daughter  of 

Hinos.  ^poVcd.  \  1. 

ChuYSippk.  a  daughter  of  Danans.  ApoUod. 
2,1. 

CHRYRlPrus,  a  natural  son  of  Peli-ps,  hiphly 
favoured  by  his  lather,  for  which  liipiKMlamia, 
his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  sons,  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw  his  body 
into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  they  were  ba- 
nished. Some  say  that  Hippodamia's  sons  re- 
fused to  murder  Chn-«ippus,  and  that  she  did  it 
herself.  They  further  say,  that  Chrysippns  bad 
been  carried  away  by  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  to 
gratiry  hit  unnatural'  lusts,  and  that  be  was  In  his 
arms  when  Hippodamia  killed  him.  Hygin./ab. 
65.— Plato  de  Lea.  6.—ApoUod.3,  5.-  PauM.  6. 2n. 

A  Stoic  philo.sopher,  bom  at  Soloe  in  CilicU 

Campestris.  Having  spent  his  paternal  (brtune, 
he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  at  Athens, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Cleanthes,  the 
successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  more  remarkable  for 
the  subtlety  than  the  soundnesa  of  hit  logic,  and 
was  led  by  his  practice  of  taking  opposite  sides 
of  a  question  by  turns,  to  the  maintenance  of 
much  paradox  and  absurdity.  He  has  in  tbh 
way  been  charged  with  maintaining  some  doc- 
trines of  the  most  licentlnus  kind,  whilst  his 
own  conduct  was  philosophically  prudent  nno 
temperate,  he  engaged  deeply  In  those  dis- 
putes concerning  moral  and  physical  evil,  fate, 
freewill,  and  power,  which  have  at  all  times  i«o 
much  perplexed  metaphysicians;  and  as  mipht 
be  expected,  with  more  refinement  than  clear- 
ness. He  wrote  bonks  on  a  great  variety  of  i^nb. 
jects,  but  chiefly  on  the  dla'cctic  art.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  B.C  2i'S.  T\d.  Mar.  fi,  7. 
—  Diod — Hnrnt  S.it.  2.  3,  40.  There  v.ere  also 
otht-rs  of  the  iauie  name,     tacrf.— — A  freednuis 
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of  Cie«ro,  reduced  again  to  servitude  in  eonsp- 
queiice  of  h'u  b«d  conduct,  (-'ic.  ad  Att.  7,  ep.  'J, 
U,ep.2. 

CURYSIS,  a  mUtress  of  Demetrius.    Plut.   in 

Deinet. A  priesteiit  of  Juno  at  Myeenas.  Tiie 

temple  of  the  goddess  was  burnvd  by  the  negli- 
gence of  Cbrysid,  who  fled  to  Tegea,  lo  tbe  altar 
of  Minerva.     Patu.  %  17. 

CHRY80ASPIDB8,  Boldien  in  the  armies  of  Per- 
sia, whose  arms  were  all  coveted  with  gold  to 
display  the  opulence  of  the  prince  whom  they 
served,  whence  tlie  name.     Juutin,  It,  7. 

Chrysuckras,  or  the  OoUUn  Horn,  a  long 
cove  on  tbe  north-east  side  ot  Bysantium,  form- 
ing ail  excellent  harbour,  whence  iu  name. 

CHRYSuGiiNUS,  a  Ireednum  of  S>Ua.  Cic.  pro 

Awe A  celfforated  singer  in  Dumitian'arei^n. 

Jut.  6.  74. 

CHRYSOLAVS,  a  tyrant  of  Methynma,  &c. 
Curt.  4,  8. 

CHRYSONDIDM.  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Polyb. 
5. 

CHRYSdPdLlS,  now  Scutiri,  a  promontory  and 
port  of  Asm  Minor,  oppoaite  lo  Byzantium.  The 
Athenians  fortified  this  piacp,  esubli^bed  a  toll 
to  be  paid  by  the  khips  which  came  hither  ftrom 
the  Buxine,  and  suiiuoed  a  fleet  here  of  thirty 
sail.    Folyb.  4. 

CHRYSORRHOA8.  a  river  of  Syria,  near  the 
city  of  Uamascui«.  called  also  Bardiuesand  Phar- 

)>ar,  and    now   Barrada. A  river  of  Lydia. 

Fid.  Paetolus. 

CHRYsosTOM,  John,  a  native  of  Antioeh, 
who  became  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  fathers  ot  the  church.  In 
eloquence  and  benevolence  he  was  equally  known; 
but  the  divisions  of  the  age  embittered  in  some 
degree  his  happiness,  and  he  was  banished  from 
his  see  by  bi»  enemies,  though  afterwatils  restor- 
ed. He  died  at  Pityus,  on  the  Euxine  sea,  A.  D. 
4U7,  aged  53.  His  worlcs  were  edited  by  Mont- 
faueon,  in  13  vols.  fol. 

CBRYSOTUKMis,  a  name  which  is  Riven  by 
Homer  to    Iphigenia  daughter  of  Agamemnon 

and  Clytemnestra.    IL  9,  145. A  CreUn,wbo 

hrst  obtained  the  poetical  prize  at  the  PyUiian 
games.     Patu.  Id,  7. 

Chryxos,  a  leader  of  the  Boil,  grandson  to 
Brennus,  who  took  Rome.     9U.  4.  148. 

ChthonIa,  a  daughter  or  Erechtheus,  who 

married  Butes.     Apottod.   3.  lb. A  surname 

of  Ceres,  either  fk'om  ;(tfa>v,  terra,  because  she  was 
goddess  of  the  earth,  or,  from  a  temple  built  to 
her  by  Chtbonia,  at  Hermtone.  She  had  a  fes- 
tival there  called  by  the  same  name,  and  cele- 
brated every  summer.  During  the  celebration, 
tbe  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in  procession, 
accompanied  by  the  magistrates,  and  a  crowd  of 
women  and  boys  in  white  appareU  >*ith  garlands 
of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Behind  wa^  dragged 
an  untamed  beiler,  just  taken  from  the  herd. 
When  they  came  to  the  temple,  the  victim  was 
let  loose,  and  the  door-keepers,  who  till  then 
bad  kept  the  temple  gates  open,  having  made  all 
secure,  four  old  wonten,  armed  with  scythes, 
were  lei't  withm,  who  pursued  the  heiler,  and 
killed  it  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  by  cutting  its 
throat.  A  secona,  a  third,  and  a  I'ourtli  victim, 
were  in  a  like  manner  dispatched  by  the  old  wo- 
men; and  it  was  obHcrvaole.  that  they  all  lell 
on  the  same  side.     Paut.  2.  '65. 

CHTHONIUS.  aeenuur,  killed  by  Nestor  in  a 
battle  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 
IS,  441.— —One  of  the  soldiers  who  sprang  from 


tbe  dragon's  teeth,  M.wn  by  Cadmut:.     By 

fab.  178 A  son  of  it^gypius  and  CaUiadne. 

ApoUod.  t,  I. 

CibAlis,  now  FitlutUux,  a  town  of  Pannonia, 
north-west  of  Sirmium.  It  was  famous  tur  the 
deteat  of  Licinius  by  Constantine,  and  was  also 
the  birth-place  of  Oraiian.  Eutrop.  1(J,  4.— 
MarceU.  30.  24. 

Ci  BARlTi8,a country  of  Asia.near  the  Msander. 

Cidyra,  a  considerable  trading  city  in  the 
southern  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Caria  and 
Lyeia.  It  was  called  Major  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  Pamphy- 
lia.  It  was  originally  colonized  by  tbe  Lydians, 
and  subsequently  by  tbe  Pisidians,  who  removed 
it  to  a  more  advantageous  situation.  Its  influ- 
ence and  power  extended  tar  over  the  aiyoining 
country,  and  It  ouuld  raise  no  less  than  30,000 
foot  and  2000  horse.  It  was  nearly  destni}  ed  by 
an  earthquake,  but  was  afterwards  restored  by 
Tiberius.  Four  different  dialects  were  hi  use  at 
Cibyra,  vis.  the  Lycian,  the  Greek,  the  Pisidian, 
and  the  Lydian.  Or  Cramer  observes,  that  no 
traces  of  its  site  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  to  be  found  not  tar 

from  DeruMli.     Strt^  li.— Tacit.  Ann.  4,  13. 

A  town  of  Pamphylia,  south-east  of  Aspendus. 
Strab.  14. 

C.  CICBRRIUS.  a  secretary  of  Sclpio  Africanus, 
who  obtaued  a  triumph  over  the  Coraicaus.  Liv. 
41  et  Ai. 

M.  T.  ClCBRO,  bom  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  and  lineally  dcMsended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  tbe  Sabmes.  His  mother's  name 
was  Helvia.  After  displaying  tnany  promising 
abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philosophy  by 
Philo,  and  law  by  MuUus  Scwvola.  He  acquired 
and  perfected  a  taste  for  militaty  knowledge 
under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war,  and  retired 
from  Rome,  which  was  divided  into  loctions,  to 
indulge  his  philosophic  propensities.  He  was 
nAturadly  of  a  weak  and  delicate  constitution, 
and  he  visited  Greece  on  account  of  his  health; 
though,  perhaps,  the  true  cause  of  ht.«  absence 
from  Rome  might  be  attributed  to  his  tear  of 
Sylla.  His  friends,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  bis  superior  abilities,  were  anxious  for  his 
return;  and  when  at  last  be  obeyed  their  solici- 
tations, he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence to  oratory,  and  was  soon  distinguished 
above  all  the  speakers  of  his  age  in  the  Roman 
forum.  When  be  went  to  Sicily  as  qu«stur,  he 
behaved  with  great  justice  and  moderation;  and 
the  Sicilians  remembered  with  gratitude  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  their  common  patron,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of 
Verres.  After  he  had  passed  through  the  offices 
of  adile  and  praetor,  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  A.U.C.  G'Jl;  and  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  were  equally  anxious  to  raise  him  tn 
that  dignity,  against  the  eflbrts  and  bribery  of 
Catiline.  His  new  situation  was  critical,  and 
required  circiunspection.  Catiline,  with  many 
dissolute  and  desperate  Romans,  had  conspired 
against  their  country,  and  combined  to  muider 
Cicero  himself.  In  this  dilemma,  Cicero,  in  full 
senate,  accused  Catiline  of  treason  against  the 
state;  but  as  his  evidence  was  nut  clear,  his  ef- 
forts were  unavailing.  He,  however,  stood  upon 
his  guard  and  by  the  information  of  bis  friendSj 
and  the  discovery  of  Fulvia,  hi*  life  was  saveu 
from  the  dagger  of  Marcius  and  Cetliegus,  whom 
Catiline  had  sent  to  assassinate  him.  After  this, 
Cicero  commanded  Catiline,  in  the  seuate,  jA 
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Fuivia.     Stietom.  in  Aits.  6i. The  wife  ol'  the 

ptiet  Statius.  Sta*  Sylo.  .i.  6.— A  daughter  uf 
Appiuii  Claudiiu.  b«truihed  to  Tib.  Gracchua. 
• — 'The  wife  uf  Meteiluo  Celer,  sister  to  P.  Clo- 
tttutf  and  to  Appius  Clautliui.— — An  inconsider- 
able town  of  Noneuni.  flin.  3,  14.— -A  Koman 
ruad,  which  parted  trorn  the  Via  Plamiuia  not 
far  from  the  Potu  Milviut,  to  the  north  of  Rome, 
and  pasriiu;;  through  the  more  inland  parts  of 
Btruria,  joined  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Luna.     Oiticf. 

1.  ejc  Pont.  el.  8,  44. -A  tribe  which  received 

iu  name  from  Appiuji  Claudius,  who  came  to 
settle  at  Home  with  a  lar^^e  body  of  attendants. 

Liw    2.  ^6.—HaUe.  b Quinta,  a  dauithter  of 

Appiua  CoBcuc,  wluMe  statue  in  the  vestibulum 
of  Cybele'K  temple  was  unhurt  when  that  edifice 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  ycU.  Max.  1,6.— Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  t>4.-^— Pulchra,  a  cousin  of  Ayrippina, 
Accused  of  adultery  and  criminal  desifns  axainst 
Tiberius,  hhe  was  condemned.  Tadt.  Ann,  4, 
bt. Antonia,  a  daughter  of  (be  emperor  Clau- 
dius, married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom  Mesaalina 
caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Her  second  husband, 
Sylla  Faustus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  was  kil- 
led by  Nero,  and  she  shared  his  late,  when  she 
"vfused  to  mxrry  his  murderer. 

Claudia  lbx,  deeomttUt,  was  enacted  by  M. 
CI.  Mareellus,  A.U.C.  703.  It  ordained  that  no 
cue  should  be  allawed  to  stand  can(lid;ite  lor  an 
office  while  ab»ent  thus  taking  trom  (^tesar  the 
priTileKes  granted  him  by  the  Puntpeian  law. 
— Another,  de  tuura,  by  the  empef  or  Claudius, 
which  forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  minors, 
on  condition  of  iiayment  alter  the  death  of  their 

parents. Anottier,  de  navibua,  by  <j.  Claudius 

the  tri^uDe,  A.U.C.  533.  It  forbade  any  sena- 
tor, or  father  of  a  senator,  to  keep  a  vessel  above 
the  burden  of  SOU  amphorte,  or  ei^hl  tons,  for 
fe^r  of  tueir  enicatfing  tliemselves  in  cummeicial 
schemes.  The  tame  Vmtt  also  forbade  the  same 
thing  to  the  tcribes  and  the  attfndi«nu  of  the 
quteslors,  hs  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  |>eu- 
ple  who  had  any  commercial  connexions,  could 
not  be  faithful  to  their  ti  usi,  iM>r  promote  the 

iatere-t  of  the  sute. Auoiher,  A.U.C.  dHJ, 

to  permit  thf  alli<^  to  return  to  their  re»peciive 
citieN  after  their  names  were  enrolled.     Lt>.  41, 

9. Another,  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the 

city  of  Home  from  the  colonist*,  which  Cicsar 
had  carnad  to  Novicomum.     Sueton.  in  Jul.  '^i^ 

CLAUOiiS  AQUiE,  the  first  water  bruught  to 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  eleven  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Applus  Claudiu*,  A.U.C. 
441.     £aU»op.  8,4.— 140.  »,  2tt. 

Claudia  NUa,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorius  and 
Aroadius,  who  seenu  to  possess  all  the  mtgesty 
uf  Virgil,  without  being  a  ulave  to  the  corrupted 
style  which  prevailed  in  his  age.  Scaliger  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  supolied  the  poverty  of  bis 
matter  by  the  puiiiy  of  bis  language,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of  his 
umbers.  As  be  was  the  favourite  of  Stilicho, 
be  removed  from  the  court,  when  bis  patron  was 
disgraced,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, and  learned  ease.  His  poems,  which  are 
numerous,  consist  of  panegyrics  oo  the  consul- 
ship of  Honorius  and  other  illiutrioiu  men  of 
that  age.  an  account  of  the  war  a^tainst  the  Getie, 
tlie  Gildonic  war,  the  praises  of  Stilicho,  vt-rses 
on  Eutropius  and  RufinuK,  on  the  rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, some  idyllia  and  epiKrams.  See.  The 
poems  on  Kufinus  and  Eutropius  have  beencuu- 
aidered  as  the  boat  and  nio^  finished  uf  bis  com- 


positions. The  best  editions  of  bis  works  arc 
that  ol  Gesner,  2  volt.  ovo.  Lips.  i7i>y,  and  luai- 
of  Hurman,  'i  vols.  4to.  Amst.  17611. 

Ci.AUOIOP(3t.ld,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.     PUh. 

b,  24. 

Claudius  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero),  son  of 
DrukUs,  Livia's  second  son,  and  Autonia.  sue- 
ceeded  as  empeior  of  Rome,  alter  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  whose  memory  be  eiuleavouri-d  to  an- 
nihilate.    He  made  himself  popular  for  a  while 
by   taking  particular  care  of  the  city,  and  by. 
adorning  and  beautilying  it  with  buildings.     He 
passed  over  into  Britaiiv.  and  obtained  a  triumph 
for  victories  which  bis  generals  had  woo,  aiui 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
whose  licentiousness  and  avarice  pliatderfd  tiie 
state  and  distracted  the  provinces.     He  niairied 
four  wives,  one  of  whom,  called  Messalina,  he 
put  to  death  on  accouui  of  her  lust  and  debauch- 
ery.    He  was  at  last  poisoned  by  another  called 
Agrippina.  who  wished  to  raii>e  her  son  Nt^ro  to 
the  throne.     The  poikon  was  conveyed  in  mush- 
rooms; but  as  it  did  not  operate  takt  enoUKh,  his, 
physician  by  order  ol  the  empress  made  him 
swallow  a  poisoned  feather.     He  died  in  the  Ii3d 
year  of  his  age,  lath  October,  A.  D-  54,  alter  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years;  distinicuished  neither  by 
humanity  nor  courage,  but  debased  by  weakness 
and  irresolution.     He  was  »ucceeded  by  Nero. 

TacU.  Ann.  11,  &c Dio.   bO.— Juv.   6.  (il».-.. 

Ouet.  in  Vila. The  second  emperor    of  that 

name,  was  a  Dalmatian,  who  succeeded  Oallie- 
nus.  He  conquered  the  Goths,  Sc)thian»,  and 
Ueruli,  and  killed  no  less  than  300,000  in  a 
battle;  and  alter  a  reign  of  about  two  years, 
died  of  the  plague  in  Pannonia.  The  excellenoe 
(.f  his  character,  marked  with  bravery,  and  tem-, 
peied  with  justice  and  benevolence,  is  well 
known  by  the»e  words  of  the  senate,  addressed 
to  him:  Gaudi  Auguste.,  tu  firater.,  tu  pater,  tu, 

amicus,  tu ,  bonui  senator,  tu  vers  princeps. 

Nero,  a  consul  witn  Liv.  Salinator,  wooOeleat- 
ed  and  killed  Asdrubal,  near  the  river  Metaurum, 
as  be  was  pasoing  from  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  his  broUier  Annibal      Liv.  '2T, 

Sic.—Uorat.  Od.  4.  4,  ■S'i.—Suet  in  Titt. The 

father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  quaestor  to  Ca:sar 

in  the  wars  of  AleXHudiia. Poltus,  an  hi-u>- 

rian.     FUn.   7,  ep.  jl. Pontius,  a  ueneral  of 

the  Saninites,  who  conquered  Uie  iiomans  at 
Furcie  Caudime,  and  made  them  pass  under  the 

yoke.      Iav.  0,  1,  &c Petilius.   a    dictator, 

A.U.C.  442. Appius,  an  orator.    Cic.  im  iirut* 

{Fid,   Appius.) A  consul.   A.U.C.   259.     lie 

was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  privileges  of  the 
patricians  against  thi>  plebeians;  and  when  th«) 
tribunes  were  elected,  he  advised  the  aenators  to 
control  their  great  p>iwer  by  bribery  and  seciet  in  . 

fluence.     Lir.  2,  21,  &c. His  son  of  the  same 

name  inherited  the  prejudices  of  his  lather  against 
the  common  people,  and  he  became  so  unpopular, 
and  behaved  with  such  severity  to  bis  soldiers, 
that  in  a  war,  which  as  consul  he  conducted 
Against  the  Vulsci.  the  Roman  army,  A.  U.C. 
2!^,  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated,  to  show 
their  contempt  of  their  general.  He  was  accus- 
ed by  the  tribimes,  but  defended  himself  with 
energy  and  success;  but  before  his  appeal ance  at 
another  trial,  he  was  louud  dead.  Lip.  2  &6.>— 
Caius.  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul, 
A.U.C.  i£94i  and  on  the  death  of  his  colleague 
Valerius,  he  had  the  famous  Cincinnatus  apptiioi^ 
ed.  He  w.is  a  man  of  great  moderation;  though, 
like  bis  family,  he  boldly  resuted  the  encroach- 
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■Mtui  of  the  people,  andev  -n  recomnifndpd  the 
o»e  t^Mrms  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  plebeians 
to  appoint  a  consul  from  their  own  body.  This 
qu  'SCion  was  laid  aside  by  choosinir  military  tri- 
.  bunes  from  both  patricians  and  plebeians.  Liv. 
3  et  4.^— App.  Cceeus,  a  Roman  censor,  who 
built  an  aqueduct  A.U.C.  441,  which  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  Tnsculum,  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  water  was  called 
Appla,  and  it  was  the  first  that  was  brought  to  the 
city  from  the  country.  Before  bis  age  the  Ro- 
mans were  satisfied  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber, 
or  of  the  fountains  and  wells  in  the  cUy.  {Vid. 
Applus.)     Lttu  9.  2i).— Ooid.  Ftut.  6,  2:03.— die. 

de  Sen.  6.— ^A  praetor  of  Sieily.< Publius,  a 

great    enemy    to  Cicero.      (_Fid.   Clodius.)— — 

Marcelltu.     (Fid.  Marcellus.) P.  Pulcher,  a 

consul.  A.U.C.  5(M<,  who,  when  consulting  the 
sacred  chicken>,  ordered  them  to  be  cast  into  the 
■ea,  because  ttey  would  not  eat.  He  was  un- 
.  successful  in  his  expedition  against  the  Carttaa- 
jrinians  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  bis  return  to 
Rome.  Liv.  ep.  19.— — App.  Pulcher,  a  consul, 
A.U.C.  £119.  who  conquered  tbe  Salassi,  a  nation 
of  GauU  after  having  first  suffered  from  them  a 
severe  defeat.  He  obtained  a  triumph,  against 
tbe  authoiity  of  the  senate  and  people,  by  means 
of  his  daughter  or  sister,  who  as  a  vestal  vi  gin 
accompanied  bim  in  bis  chariot,  and  thus,  by 
tbe  sacrednesB  of  her  ebaracter,  prevented  tbe 
interruption  of  his  procession.  Cic  tkel.  14.  — 
Fed.  Max.  5. 4. Tiberius  Nero,  was  elder  bro- 
ther of  Drusus  and  son  o(  Livia  Drusida,  who 
married  Augnntus  alter  his  divorce  oi  Scribonia. 
He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daughter  by 
Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  the 
name  of  Tiberius.    {Via.   Tiberius.)    Horat.  1, 

ep.  3.  2. The  name  ot  Claudius  i*  common  to 

many  Roman  consuls,  and  other  officers  of  state; 
but  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  them,  and 
their  name  is  but  barely  mentioned. 

CLAUSU8,  or  CLAUDIUS,  a  king  of  tbe  Sa- 
bines.  who  assisted  Tumus  against  .£neas.  He 
was  tbe  progenitor  of  tiiat  Ap.  Claudias  who 
jnigrated  to  Rome,  and  became  the  founder  of 
tbe  Claudian  family.     Firg.  /Bn.  7.  7(17.  10,  345. 

CL.AV1KN0S,  an  obscure  poet  in  Juvenal's  age, 

J, a 

Ci<AVlGBR,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  bis  being 
represented  with  a  key  (elave). Hercules  re- 
ceived also  that  surname,  as  be  was  armed  with 
a  dub  (efaro). 

Ci<AZdMeN.A  and  Claz^mSna,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  tne  .^ii^ean  sea,  west  ol 
Smyrna.  It  wan  founded  by  tbe  lonians  and 
Dorians,  who  first  settled  on  a  site  called  Chy- 
inum,  which  they  quitted  from  fear  of  the  Per- 
sians. It  was  the  birth-place  of  tbe  philosopher 
Anaxagoras,  and  other  great  men.  Its  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  a  little  to  tbe  north-east  of  Fourla. 
Mela,  1. 17 Ptfn.d, 29  —Strab.  14 Liv.  Sti, 39. 

ClbAdas.  a  man  of  Platam,  who  raised  tombs 
over  those  who  ind  been  lulled  in  tbe  battle 
■frainst  Mardonius.    Herod.  9,  tiS. 

CLBANDBR.  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
killed  Parmenio  by  tbe  king's  command.  He 
was  punished  with  death,  for  offering  violence  to 
a  noble  virgin,  and  giving  her  as  a  prostitute  to 

bis  servants.  Curt.  7.  8- 10, 1. Tbe  first  tyrant 

of  Oela.     AristoL  PotU.  5,  12.— — A  soothsayer  of 

Arcadia.     Herod.   6,  83. A  favourite  of  the 

emperor  Commodus.  who  was  put  to  death,  A.  D. 
190.  after  abusing  public  justice,  and  bis  master's 
confidence. 


CLEANDRIDAS,  a  Spartan  seneral,  Ac. A 

man  puui^tieil  with  death  tor  bribiug  two  of  tbe 
Ephori. 

CL.BANTHBS,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Lydia,  born  3d0  B.C.  His  first  appearance  was 
in  the  character  of  a  wrtfStlei.  In  thi.«  capacity 
be  visited  Athens,  where  tbe  love  of  philosophy 
was  diflVised  through  all  ranks  of  people.  He 
soon  caught  the  general  spirit,  and  though  be 
was  possessed  of  no  more  than  four  tbrachnue,  be 
determined  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
some  eminent  philosopfaer  His  first  master  was 
Crates,  the  Academic.  He  afterwards  became  a 
disciple  ot  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  advocate  of 
his  doctrines.  In  order  to  devcite  the  day  to 
study,  be  used  to  draw  water,  and  perfbrm  oih«r 
laborious  offices  in  tbe  night,  to  ^ain  a  scanty 
subsistence.  The  Athenian  citizens  observing 
that,  though  be  appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he 
bad  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  summoned 
bim  before  the  Areopagus,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  city,  to  give  an  account  of  his  manner 
of  living.  Upon  this  be  produced  a  gardener  to. 
whom  he  drew  water,  and  a  woman  for  whom  he 
ground  meal,  as  witnesses  to  prove  that  be  sub- 
sisted by  tbe  labour  ol  his  hands.  His  singular 
Industry  and  perseverance  drew  upon  him  the 
admiration  of  his  judges:  but  when  they  wished 
liberally  to  reward  his  merits  with  presents,  be 
rejected  tbem,  observing  that  his  labour  was  an 
inexhaustible  treasure.  From  the  manner  in 
which  this  phllo.  opher  supported  himself,  he  was 
called  0p«4ivrAo(,  or,  the  well- drawer.  For  many 
years  his  poverty  was  so  Kreat,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  write  the  beads  of  his  master's  lectures 
upon  shells  and  bones,  for  want  of  money  to  buy 
paper.  His  natural  facuities  were  slow;  but  re- 
solution and  perseverance  enabled  him  to  over- 
come every  difficulty;  and,  at  length,  he  became 
so  complete  a  master  of  tbe  Stoic  philosophy, 
that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  successor  of  Zeno 
in  bis  school.  He  wrote  much,  but  none  of  his 
writings  remain,  except  a  hymn  to  Jupiter,  pre- 
served in  the  Anthology.  Cicero  calls  him  the 
father  of  the  Stoics;  and  o*it  of  respect  for  his 
virtues,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue  to 
bim  at  Assos.  It  is  naid  thai  be  starved  himself 
in  bis  9liih  year,  B.C.  !i40.  Diog.  Laert.—Fcd. 
Max.  8,  7.— Sen.  Ep.  44.— C«c.  de  Fin.  2. 

Clbarchus.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  killed  by  Ch  on  and  Leonidas,  Plato's 
pupils,  during  the  celebration  ol  tbe  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  !>overeign 
power  during  twelve  years,  353  B.C.     Justin.  16, 

4. — Diod.  15 The  second  tyrant  of  Heraclea 

of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  2b8. — ^A  Lacedemo- 
nian sent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  H>*  was  re- 
called, but  reiused  to  obey,  and  fled  to  C}rus  the 
younger,  who  made  bim  captain  of  13,0(10  Greek 
soldiers.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  Artaxerxes, 
who  was  so  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when 
Clearehus  fell  into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of 
Tissapbemes,  he  put  bim  to  immediate  death. 

Diod.  14. A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a 

treatise  on  tactics,  &c.    Xenoph. 

Clrariobs.  a  son  of  Cleonymus,  governor  of 
Amphipolis.     Thucyd.  4,  \Zt.  5,  10. 

CLRMBNS  ROMANUS,  one  of  the  fathers  o 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  S 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  ascrib 
ed  to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epistlft 
to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  disturb- 
ances that  had  arisen  there.  It  has  be»'n  luucb 
admired  lor  the  spirit  of  meekness,  fDrbearsnce.' 
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C  Si A  son  of  Phoruiieus.     Id.  S,  35. A 

kiiiK  of  Klis.     III. A  KUii  of  Giliiuus,  kini;  of 

C^iyJon.— — A  uuiuo  of  Flulu.  Ovid.  FatL  (i, 
767. 

ClysonVmuj,  «  son  uf  Amphldamas,  killed 
by  i*atnH-iu».     ApoUod.  3,  13. 

Clytumnestra,  a  d-iughfer  of  Tyndmriu 
kiu^  of  SpariH.  by  Led-t.  She  was  bom,  to- 
gether with  her  brother  Ca>tor,  from  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  oiuth«>r  broitght  forth  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  awan. 
Clytemaestra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Ar- 
gns.  She  tud  before  married  Tantalus,  son  of 
Thyestea,  according  to  6ome  authors.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  his 
cousin  iBgysthus  to  lake  care  of  his  wife,  of  his 
liuniljr,  and  all  bis  domestic  aflairi.  Besides 
this,  a  certain  favourite  .nu^iician  was  appointed 
by  Agamemnon,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Clytemue:itra.  in 
the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  ^gysthus  made  his 
court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  after  he  had  crimin- 
ally alienated  her  heart  firom  her  husband,  he 
publicly  lived  with  her.  Her  infldelity  reached 
the  ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prrvented^ 
however,  from  putting  his  schemes  into  execu- 
tion. Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer,  mur- 
dered him  at  his  arrival,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
bath;  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat 
down  at  a  ieaitt  prepared  to  celebrate  bis  happy 
return.  Cassandra,  whom  Agamemnon  had 
brought  fh>m  Troy,  shared  his  fate;  and  Orestes 
would  also  have  been  deprived  of  his  life,  like 
his  father,  had  not  his  sister  Eleetra  removed 
him  from  the  reach  of  Clytemnestra.  After  this 
murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  married  .£gys- 
thus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Argos. 
Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  return- 
ed to  Myeenas,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father's 
murder.  He  eoneealed  himself  in  the  house  of 
bis  sister  £lectra,  who  had  been  married  by  the 
adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean  extraction  and 
indigent  circunutanees.  His  death  was  publicly 
announeed;  and  when  ^gysthus  and  Clytem- 
nestra repaired  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  god  for  the  death  of  the  sur- 
viving son  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  who  with  bis 
faithful  friend  Pylades  had  concealed  himself  in 
She  temple,  nuhed  upon  the  adulterers,  tnd 
killed  them  with  his  own  hand.  They  w<ire 
buried  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  their  re- 
mains were  deemed  unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the 
aepulehre  of  Agamenonon.  {Vid.  .£gysthus, 
Agamen.non,  Orestes,  Eleetra.)  Diod.  4, — Ho' 
mer.  Odyu.  U.—ApoUod.  3.  10 — Patu.  2,  18  et 
iU.—  Suripid.  IplUg.  in  Aul.—Uygin.  fab.  117  el 
Ua...Propert.  3,  et.  19.— Firg.  JBn.  4,  471.— 
FhHottr.  Icon.  2,  9. 

Clttia,  or  Clttib,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  desert- 
ed by  her  lover,  whc  paid  his  addresses  to  Leu- 
cothoe;  and  this  so  irritated  her,  that  she  disct}- 
vered  the  whole  Intrigue  to  her  rival's  father. 
Apollo  despised  her  the  more  for  this,  and  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  flower,  com- 
monly called  the  Heliotrope,  (ISXtof  and  rpiirm,) 
or  Mur^tower,  whieh  still  turns  its  head  towards 
the  sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love. 
Oeid.  Met.  A^Jvb.  3,  &c.-— A  daughter  of  Am- 
pnidamus,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus.— —A 
oooeubme  of  Amyntor,  son  of  Phrastor,  whose 
jaliminy  caused  Amyntor  to  pui  out  the  eyes  of 


his  falsely  accused  s«in  Pliu;nix.     Knrtp.  «x  Of  r,»/. 
—  lluhufr.  II.  y, 

Cl.yTlus,  a  son  of  Laomedon  by  Sttry  mo. 
Horn.  It.  10.— i— A  youth  in  the  army  of  Turtms, 

beloved  by  Cydon.     Firg.  JEti.   10,  3i5. A 

giant,  killed  by  Vulcan,  in  the  w;ir  waged  ^{{uinsi 

the  gods.    ApoUod.  1,  6. The  uiber  of  Pireus, 

who  faithfully  attended   Teleniaclius.     Homer. 

Odytt.  lb,  ii51. A  »un  of  .Eolud,  who  folluw«'d 

./Uneas  in  Italy,  where  he  was  killfd  by  Tumus. 

Firg-  JEn.  H,  11 -t. A  nan  of  Alcmxuu,  the  son 

of  Amphiarau3     Patu.  6.  17. 

Clytus.  a  Greek  iu  the  Trojan  war,  kilhd by 
Hector.     Horner.  11   11,  titiZ. 

Cnacadium.  a  muunuin  of  Lacunin,  near 
which  was  kiluated  the  town  of  Las.  Pot  j>.  3, 
24. 

Cnac&LIS.  amountain  of  Arcadia,  where  fes- 
tivals were  celebrattd  in  honour  of  Diaita.  Id. 
6,  iS. 

Cnbmds,  a  Macedonian  general,  unsucceH^ftil 
in  an  expedition  a^tainst  the  Acaruaiuaus.  Diod. 
li.  —  Thucyd.  2.  66.  Jfcc. 

Cnbus,  or  CJiJBVS,  a  prsnomen  common  (o 
many  Romans.  The  C  in  this  v^uid  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  O. 

Cnidus  and  OMIOUS,  a  town  and  promontory 
of  Doris  in  Caria,  which  has  successively  bumo 
the  names  of  Triopla.  PeguMU  and  Stadia.  It 
was  iuunded  by  Tnopas  the  sun  of  Abas.  Vt^nus, 
suriiamed  the  Cnidiun.  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place,  and  had  here  a  temple  rendered  famous  by 
a  marble  statue  of  the  guddes>.  This  beautilul 
image  was  the  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  and  of 
such  exquisite  workmanship,  that  travellers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  visited  it  with  ao- 
miration,  and  Nicomedes.  king  of  Bithynia,  of- 
fered to  liqaidate  the  debt  of  the  city,  which  was 
very  considerable,  if  the  Cnidians  would  cede  it 
to  him.  Cnidus  was  the  birth-place  of  the  famous 
mathematician  Eudoxus,  the  philosopher  Ajt^ 
thaicides,  the  historian  Tbeopompus,  and  the 
physician  Ctesias.  It  is  now  a  mass  ol  ruins,  and 
the  modem  name  of  the  piomontoiy  is  Cape 
Krio.  Diod.  5.  &\.— Herod.  I,  174.- fau*.  1.  1. 
—PUn.  36,  b.—  Strab.  14 

Cnossia,  a  mifttiesH  of  Menelaui.  ApoUod, 
3,11. 

CNOSSrs,  or  Gnossus.  a  town  of  Crete,  on  the 
northern  coast,  at  a  small  distance  froiM  the  sfa. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  nfty  stadia  in  circuit. 
Here  Mii^os  held  bis  court.  A  little  vilta|;<', 
called  CnoMOu,  occ(ipie>!  part  of  the  ancient  site 
ol  Cno>»u8.     Patu   1.  tl.—Hom.  Odyu.  19.  17S. 

COASTU*  and  CoACTRAJ,  a  pt-ople  of  Asia, 
near  ilie  Palus  Mvoiis.     Lucan.  3.  246. 

COBAHKS,  a  celebrated  mauician  of  Media,  in 
the  ajje  of  Alexandi-r.     Curt.  7.  4. 

COCALUS,  a  kinj.'  "f  Sicily,  who  hospitably  re- 
ceived Dsdalus,  whi-ii  he  fled  before  Minus, 
When  Minoa  arrived  in  SiciU.  (he  dauxhtfis  of 
Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  itil.— 
Diod.  4 

COCCBIUS  Nbrva.  a  friend  of  Horace  an4 
Mecsnas,  and  granufuther  to tlte  emperor  Nerva. 
He  was  a  distitiKuished  jurist  ol  uic  day,  and  one 
of  those  who  settled  the  disputes  between  Au« 
gustus  and  Antony.  He  afterwords  accompanied 
Tiberius  in  his  retreat  in  Carppama,  and  starved 
himsell  to  death.     Tacit.    Attn,    4.   bS.   6,   '-iC.— 

Horat.  Sat.  I,  5,  27. An  arctiilect  of  Rome,  in 

the  afie  ot  Augustus,  one  of  whose  buildings  »« 
still  111  being,  the  present  cathedral  of  Naples. 

A  i.ei<hew  of  Otho.   Hut, A  man  to  Hhoul 
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•ad  kept  three  hundred  women,  and  ai  nuuiy 
boy*,  lor  bit  illicit  pleasure*.  Desirous  to  be 
called  Hercules,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
shoulders  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed  his  hand 
with  a  knotted  club.  Regardless  of  decency,  he 
exhibited  himself  naked  in  public,  and  fought 
with  the  gladiators,  boasting  of  his  great  dexte- 
lity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. Not  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  hit 
flatterers,  he  required  divine  honours  team  the 
senate,  and  they  were  granted.  He  was  wont  to 
put  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  dust  in  his 
hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in  the 
sunshine,  his  head  glittered  as  if  surrounded 
with  sunbeams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines, 
whose  death  he  had  prepared,  piiisoned  him;  but 
as  the  poison  did  not  quiekly  operate,  he  was 
strangled  by  a  wrestler.  He  died  in  the  31st 
year  of  his  age.  and  the  13th  of  his  reign,  A.D. 
19l2.  It  has  been  obsenred,  that  he  never  trusted 
himself  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard 
in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionysins.  Herodian. 
COMMORIS,  a  Tillage  of  Cilicia.  die.  Fam.  15, 
«;p.  4. 

CompItAlIa,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  2d  of  May,  in  the  cross- ways,  in 
honour  of  the  household  gods  called  Lares. 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  or  according  to  some,  Ser- 
Tius  Tullius,  instituted  them  on  account  of  an 
oracle  which  ordered  him  to  offer  beads  to  the 
Lares.  He  sacrificed  to  them  human  victims; 
but  J*  Brutus*  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  thought  it  suflBeient  to  offer  them  only 
poppy  heads,  and  men  of  straw.  The  slaves 
were  generally  the  ministers,  and  during  the  ce- 
lebration they  enjoyed  their  freedom.  Fdrro  de 
L.  L.5,  3.— Oetd.  Fcut.  5, 140 — Diony$.  Hal.  4. 
COMPSA,  now  Cotua,  a  town  of  Samnium,  on 
the  southern  confines  of  the  Hirpini.  It  revolted 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  general  left  his  bsggage  and 
part  of  his  army  when  advancing  into  Campania. 
Campsa  was  retaken  by  the  Romans  under  Fa- 
bius  two  years  afterwards.     Iav.  23, 1.  84, 80. 

COMPSATUS.  a  river  of  Thrace,  fklling  into 
the  lake  Bistonis.    Herod.  7,  109. 

COMUM,  a  town  of  Oallia  Cisalpiiu,  situated 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Lacus 
Larius.  It  was  originally  a  Gallic  settlement, 
and  continued  to  bean  inconsiderable  place  until 
a  Greek  colony  was  established  here  by  Pom- 
peius  Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  subse- 
quently by  Julius  Caesar.  It  thenceforth  took 
the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  It  is  now  Como. 
BtrtA.  5.^SuH.  Cm.  28.— PUn.  Bp.  3,  6.  4,  13. 
4,24. 

CoMOl.  the  god  of  revelry,  feasting,  and  noc- 
turnal entertainments.  During  his  festivals, 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunken 
man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  his  head,  and  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  falling.  He  is 
more  generally  seen  sleeping  upon  his  legs,  and 
turning  himself  when  tiie  heat  of  the  falling 
torch  has  scorched  his  side.  PhiU,  Icon.  2. — Kut, 
Queett.  Rom.  55. 

CONCANt,  a  people  of  Spain,  among  the  Can- 
tabri.  Their  food  was  milk  mixed  with  horses' 
Dlood.  Their  chief  town.  Ooncana,  is  now  called 
SantOanOy  or  Cangcu  do  0ms.  Firg.  O.  3,  463. 
—80.  3  361.— HoraL  Od.  3,  4,  34. 

CokcobdIa.  the  goddess  of  peace  and  concord 
St  Rome,  to  whom  Camillus  first  raised  a  temple 
hi  the  Capitol,  where  the  magistrates  often  as- 


sembled (br  the  traniaetian  of  public  business. 
She  had  bes.'des  this,  other  temples  and  statufs, 
and  she  was  addressed  to  promote  the  peace  an4 
union  of  families  and  citixent.  The  goddess  o. 
concord  was  generally  represented  as  young, 
crowned  with  garlands,  holding  a  cup  m  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  cornucopia,  or  a  sceptre, 
from  which  appeared  to  issue  forth  all  sorts  of 
fhiits.  Sometimes  she  appears  holding  a  bundle 
of  small  sticks,  to  intimate  that  these,  when  se- 
parated, are  weak  and  useless,  but  when  united, 
powerftil  and  diflOeult  to  be  broken.  The  most 
ordinary  symbol,  however,  of  concord  is  two 
bands  joined  together,  holding  a  caduceus  or  a 
pomegranate.  PltU.  in  CamOl — PUn.  33,  1.— 
Oc  pro  Domo.—Ovid  Fast.  1,  63«).  6.  637. 

CONDATB,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rsnt%ei  (iZAe- 
donum  urbs)t  in  Brittany. 

CONOiviCNUM.a  town  of  Oaul,  now  Aonle* 
in  Brittany.     Vid.  Namnetes. 

CondochAtbs,  a  river  of  India,  which  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Ganges  opposite  Palibo- 
thra.     Now,  the  Gundudc. 

CONDROsi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  inha- 
biting the  district  Condrog,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege.     Ctes.  Bell.  O.  4,  6. 

ConbtodOnds  and  Cotuatub,  two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome.  Ste.    Cat-  Bell  O.  7,  3. 

CONFLDBNTBS,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  CobleittM, 

CoNFUcIus,  or  CON-PC-TSB,  a  celebrated 
Chinese  philosopher,  bom  of  an  illustrious  fa- 
mily, in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lu,  about  &50 
B.  C.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  ancient  learning  of  his  country,  and 
discovered  such  uncommon  wisdom,  that  he  was 
early  advanced  to  the  oflBce  of  minister  of  state. 
Finding  all  his  eflbrts  to  reform  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  court  ineffectual,  he  retired  fh>m 
his  public  Station,  and  instituted  a  school,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  had  several  thousand 
disciples  to  whom  he  taught  morals,  the  art  of 
reasoning,  and  the  principles  of  policy.  His  life 
is  said  to  have  been  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  character  of  a  philosopher.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  By  his  sage  coimsels,  hit 
moral  doctrine,  and  his  exemplary  conduct,  he 
obtained  an  immortal  name  as  the  reformer  ol 
his  country.  After  his  death,  his  name  was  held 
in  the  highest  veneration;  and  his  doctrine  and 
writings  are  still  regarded  among  the  Chinese  as 
the  basis  of  all  moral  and  political  wisdom.  Hi* 
family  enjoyed  by  inheritance  the  honourable 
title  and  office  of  Mandarins;  and  religioiu  hon- 
ours were  paid  to  his  memory. 

CONIACI,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the 
Iberus.     Sirab.  8. 

CoNlMBRlCA.  a  town  of  Lntitania,  near  the 
sea-coast,  on  the  river  Monda*  now  Coimbra  of 
Portural. 

COMISALTUS,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Priaptis  at  Lamp- 
saeus.    Strab.  3. 

CONNlOAs,  the  preceptor  of  Theseus,  in  whose 
honour  the  Athenians  instituted  a  festival  called 
Connideia.  It  was  then  usiul  to  sacrifice  to  him 
a  ram.    Ptut.  m  TAe*. 

CONHDS,  a  musician,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
structed Socrates.     Cie»  Pam.  9,  22. 

CoNON,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle  by  Lysander,  near  the  iEgoepota* 
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moi.  He  retired  in  Toluntary  banishment  to 
Kraiforas  kin;c  oi'  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  wboap  assistance  he 
freed  his  ountry  from  slavery.  He  defeated  the 
Spartans  near  Cnidoc  in  an  engagement,  where 
Pisander,  the  enemy's  admiral,  was  killed.  By 
bis  means  the  Athenians  fortiAed  their  city  with 
a  KTong  wall,  and  were  bidding  (air,  under  his 
guidance,  fo  recover  their  former  power,  when 
with  their  wontfd  fickleness  they  aecu»e<l  him  of 
A  misappropriation  ol  the  money  received  by  him 
from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of  other  crimes  for 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no 
foundation.  He  did  not,  however,  survive  the 
accusation;  but  the  manner  and  particular  time 
of  his  death  aie  nut  known,  though  it  is  gi*n- 
erally  supposed  that  hi*  was  murdered  in  prison. 
C.  Nep.  in  vUa.  —  Plut.   in    Lyt.  et  Artax.—Ito 

crate*. A   Greek  astronomer  of  Samos,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  all  the  fcliiisen  which  had 
been  ob^ervfd  by  the  Ecyplian^.  To  ingratiate 
himself  with  Ptolemy  Bvergetcs,  kinji  of  Egypt, 
by  whom  h<>  was  protected  and  patronised,  hf 
publicly  declared,  that  the  queen  slocks,  which 
had  been  dedicated  in  the  tempte  of  Venus,  and 
had  since  disapp«*ared,  were  become  a  constella- 
tion. He  y»»*  intimate  with  Archimedes,  and 
flourished  2*7  B.C.    Ottull.  67.-f  irg-.  Ed.  3  40. 

A  Grecian  mytholitgist  in  the  age  of  Julius 

Cffisar,  who  wfote  a  book  which  ront.iin«Hl  forty 

fables,  still  extant,   pre*«*rved  by  Photius. 

There  was  a  treatise  written  on  Italy  by  a  man 
of  the  s^me  name. 

CoNSENTBS,  the  name  which  the  Roroansgave 
to  the  twelve  superior  Kods,  the  Dii  majorum 
gentium,  I'he  word  signifies  as  much  as  consen- 
tientet,  that  is,  who  consented  to  the  deliliera- 
tlons  of  Jupiter's  council.  Tbey  were  twelve  in 
number,  whose  tianies  Knnius  hHS  briefly  expres- 
sed m  iheM-  line.'! 

Juno.    Veda,   Mitterva,  Cera.  Diana,   Venutt 
Mars. 

Mervtirtut,  Jovi,  Nejlunut,  VuUmnus^  ApoUo. 
In  ancient   inj-criptions   tliey  are  thus  marked: 
J.O.M.    (i.    e.   Jocf    ojJiino    iin^chno)    CETKR- 
ISQ.  DIS  CONSENTIBUS.     Farro  de  R.R. 

ConskntIa.  now  Cosema,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Brutii.  near  the  wiurce  of  the  river 
Crathis.  It  v*as  tHken  by  Hannibal  after  the 
surrender  of  Petilia.  bii»  a^ain  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ritmans  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  Strab. 
6.— LiV.  23,  30.  -^9.3^. 

CoNSluiUS   .<EQi.-t'S.  a   Roman    knight,  &c. 

Taiit. Caius,  one  of  Pompev's  adherents,  &c. 

Co't.  BeU.  Civ.  2.  23. 

Constant,  a  son  of  Oonstantine.  Fid.  Con- 
stantinus. 

CONSTANTlA.  agrand-daushter  of  the  great 
Oonstantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 

ConstantTna,  a  princess,  wife  uf  the  empe- 
ror  Gal  his. 

CoN8TANTIN0PdLlS,  now  Stomboul,  formerly 
Byzantium,  the  capital  of  Thrace,  a  noble  and 
oiagniflcent  city,  built  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  solemnly  dedicated  A.  D.  330.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  emptr<>,  and  was 
called  after  its  foundation,  Roma  Nova,  on  ac- 
count of  its  greatness  which  seemed  to  rival 
Kome.  The  tteauty  of  itjt  situation,  with  all  it^ 
vonveniences,  have  been  the  admiration  of  every 
age.  Constantinople  became  long  the  asylum  of 
seienee  and  of  learned  men,  but  upon   its  con- 

Sest  by  Mahooaet  II.,  2Uth  of  May,  1453,  the 
Dfcssors  retired  from  the  barbarity  of  their 


victors,  ana  lOund  in  Italy  the  protection  wbi^  i 
their  learning  deserved.  This  migration  waa 
highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  science,  and 
whilst  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Medl« 
CIS,  and  theemi>eror,  muniflcently  supported  the 
fugitives,  other  princes  imitated  their  example, 
and  equally  contributed  to  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture in  Europe. 

CONSTANTINDS,  sumaminl  the  Great,  fromth« 
greatness  of  his  exploits,  son  ul  Cunslantius,  by 
Helena,  was  bora  at  Naissus  in  Dacia,  though 
some  historians  consider  Britain  as  the  place  ot 
his  nativity.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  title  of  Csesar,  the  lower  rank  of 
the  imperial  dignity;  and  supported  by  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Germans  and  Barbarians,  he  soon 
after  assumed  the  nobler  appellation  «f  Angus* 
tus.  though  (>ailienus,  bis  etilleague  on  tb« 
throne,  viewed  with  jeidousy  his  elevation  and 
promising  talents.  The  division  ol  a  great  em- 
pire among  various  masters,  was  a  temptation  to 
the  ambitious  and  aspiring;  and  therefore  Con- 
stantine, naturally  endowed  witb  strong  reaources 
of  mind,  and  secure  in  the  affections  of  his  sol- 
diery, prepared  to  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world,  without  the  fears  of  either  a  superior  or 
an  equal.  With  40,000  men  he  marched  against 
his  colleague  M.ixentiiis,  whose erael ties  in  Italy 
de>ervevi  the  severest  chasiiiiement;  and  in  the 
doubts  which  agitated  his  breast  at  this  awfUl 
period,  a  miracle  appeared,  to  inflame  his  ambi- 
tion and  to  animate  his  troops.  A  luminous  body 
of  light,  say  historians,  presented  itself  in  the 
sky.  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  the  astonished  eye* 
of  Constantine;  and  the  inscription  which  it  bore. 
Tohrif  niica,  in  hoc  vince,  reminded  the  monarch 
of  his  superstitious  adherence  to  the  heathen  re- 
figion,  and  that  moment  made  him  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  The  enemy  were  defeated,  and  the 
Krateful  emperor  for  ever  after  displayed  at  the 
head  of  bis  army  a  lubarum,  or  cross,  the  holy 
standard  under  whose  auspices  he  had  obtained 
the  victory.  Yet  though  Constantine  thus  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  he  rejected  the  purity 
of  its  practice;  and  unable  to  endure  a  rival  in 
his  brother-in-law  Licinius,  he  made  war  against 
him.  and  after  various  treaties,  in  which  neither 
confidence  nor  sincerity  prevailed,  he  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  the  imperial  power,  and  acknow* 
Ic^ge  him  hole  H>vereign  of  the  Roman  world 
Absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  a  virtuous  indi- 
vidual, may  fortunately  be  directed  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire;  and  if  Constantine  wished  to  be  without 
a  rival,  that  he  might  more  fully  devote  himself 
to  advance  and  establish  the  public  and  private 
welfare,  his  ambition  is  excusable,  and  his  views 
were  noble  and  praiseworthy.  The  abuses  in 
the  state  were  certainly  checked;  and  if  the  em- 
peror had  done  nothing  besides  affording  pro- 
tection and  toleration  to  the  thousand  meek  and 
inoffensive  individuals  who  had  embraced  the 
religion  of  Christ,  his  memory  would  deserve  the 
noblest  panegyrics  of  the  historian.  The  views 
which  he  formed  of  the  greatness  of  his  empire 
were  extensive  and  magnificent;  and  either  to  a 
secret  jealousy  of  the  antiquity  and  independent 
spirit  of  Rome,  or  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
superior  advantages  and  more  centrical  situation 
of  Byzantium  as  a  capital,  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople.  The  plan  was  ita 
the  conception  sublime;  but  while  Constantino 
plimdered  the  capital  of  Italy  of  her  fairest  hon- 
ours, and  transported  her  senate,  her  nugittratco. 
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A. U.C.  345. 
Me<tiillinus2. 
tors. 

--346. 

347. 


Cn.   Com.   CossiK^    L.    Furiu" 
Plebeians  for  tlie  first  time  qiis  - 


C.  Jiiliud,  &<•.   Military  trtbuiM*s. 
L.  Puria*  Minlullinus,  K.C.     Mi- 
iitaij  tribunes. 

-  3^1*.  P,  »nrt  Cn.  Cornelii  Cn«si.  &c. 
Miliuiry  tribunes.  This  }ear  the  R«)inan  sol- 
diers first  r»*cilve<l  pav. 

„ — 3^t(.     T.     Quintius    Capitolinus,    &c. 
Military  tribunt-s.     Thf  ti^peol  Teii  begun. 

3.iU.  C.  Valerius  Potitu^,  iVc  Mili- 
tary tribune*. 

3.")1.     Mnnl  us  iErnllius  Marriercinus, 
ke.     The  Roman  c»v«lr\-  begin  to  receive  pay. 
S.Ti.     C.    ServiJius  Ahfilii,  &c.     A  de- 
feat at  Veil,  »ieeasii>nefl   by   a  quarrel   between 
'  two  oftbemilirar)  tribtine.s. 

3&3.  L  Valerius  Potilus  4;  M.  Fu- 
rius  Cami)lu«2.  &»•  A  miliury  tribune  chosen 
from  amone the  pbbelans. 

3t4.     P.  l.icinius  Calvus.  &r. 

SVi       M.  Veturius,  .tf. 

— — —  3;".6.     L.  Vnimus  Potifus  j;  M.  Furius 
C&tnillus  3,  ftf. 

3")7.     L   Julius  lulus,  &c. 

—  35S  P.  Li'-tniuM.  &e.  Carnillus  de- 
flarc.l  dictator.  The  city  of  Veii  fnken  by  means 
o!  a  mine.     Carnillus  obtains  a  triimi;.h. 

359.  F,  Com.  Cos-'us,  S:c.  Tl>e  peo- 
ple wished  to  remove  to  Veii. 

36<».  M.  Furiu*  CsmiUus  &c.  Fa- 
llnci  surrendered  to  the  Roman*.  I 

-3(51.     1«     Lueret     Flarrns ;     Sorvius  i 
Sulpienis  Cim  rinus.  consuls,  after  Rom-    had 
bei  n  eoverned  b>  military   tribune*   for   (Iftei-n 
■  successive  years      CHmtllu.s  strongly  oppo:<e»  the 
removinj:  to  Veii,  and  it  if  rejcrred, 

362.  L.  ValerJH-  I'otitus;  M.  Man- 
lius.     One  of  the  censors  die*. 

3(33.     L.  Lucretius.  &c.     Military  tri- 
bunes.    A   strange  vidcf   heard,  which   furettdd 
the  approach  of  the  Can  s.     Carnillus  iroos  >nto 
-banishment  to  .\rdea.     The  Gauls  besieire  Clu- 
sium,  and  soon  sfter  niarcb  to«nrd«  Rime. 

^(')i.  Three  Fabii  miliiar\  tribun*  s. 
The  Rom.-in.s  HifPHted  at  Allia.  by  ilip  Gnuli". 
The  Gauls  enter  Rome,  and  <^it  it  cn  hr.-.  Ch 
tnillus  declsred  itifta'Mf  by  the  >enale.  who  h.-ul 
retired  in'o  ilu-  C'jipiti'l.  The  j-ei-se  i-ave  ihf 
Capitol,  and  Camillu-  suddenly  comes  and  de- 
feats the  G.Tiil-i 

3C:..  L  Valerius  Popliroln  3:  L.  Vir- 
friniu'^.  &c.  Ciiniillus  dfclared  dictator,  defeats 
the  Volsci    jBtpii   and  Tuscans. 

866.  T  Q.  Cincinnatus;  Q.  Servillus 
Fideons;  L.  Julius  lulus 

-  367.     L.    Papirius;    Cn.    Sergius;    L. 
iEniil  U.S  &c. 

M-i.     M.  Fiiriii*  CanvlMi*,  &c. 
3().1.     A.    M.'ii  iu«:    P.    Cofiielitis.  S.c. 
t^e  Vol<ci  (lefea'ed       W.iiiiiu-  Him-iui  roynlt^. 

3'fl.  Ser  C')rn  M«Ini,Mn»»n«.is  r  P. 
VaW-riu*  Potitus;  M.  Firiu--  {'amilHi-.  M^n- 
Kit-  i^  condemned  and  throve n  douu  ilif  T<ipi-inn 
tuck. 

371,  L.  Valerius;  A.  Manliu*;  Sor. 
nilpicias,  &p. 

.17«.     Sp.  and  L.  Papirli.  &c 

378.     M.  Furius  Caunllus;  L.  Furius, 


L.  yfSratlius,  Sic 
For  Ave  years  anarchy  at  Rotne. 
No  consuls  or  military  tri- 
bunes elected,  but  only  for 
ih  >t  time,  L.  Sextinus;  C. 
l.icinius  Calvus  ^>tulo.'  Tri- 
bnncs  of  th«-  penple. 

„      3  y.     L.  Furius,  &c. 

3^4.  Q.  Serrilius;  C.  Veturius,  &c. 
Ten  maeisirates  are  chosen  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  b'Xfks. 

383.     L.    Q.    Capitolinus;  Sp.    Senri- 

lius,  &c. 

S^ti.  According  to  some  writers,  Ca- 
rnillus this  year  was  sole  dictator,  without  con- 
suls or  tribunes. 

3.S7  A.  Cornelius  Cossus;  l^  Vetur 
Crassus.  &c.  The  GauU  defeated  by  Camiilua. 
One  of  the  c*insuls  (or  the  future  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  plebeians. 

38H  L  ifCmilius,  patrician;  L.  Sex- 
tlus.  plebeian;  consuls.  The  offices  of  praetor, 
and  curule  a*dile,  granted  to  the  senate  by  the 
people. 

L.  Genucius;  Q.  Servillus,    Ca- 


-  3S9. 
miUus  died. 

31)0. 

Stolo. 

391. 

—         -  Mi. 
2. 


Sulpicius   Peticus;  C.    Licioius 


Cn.  Genutius;  L.  iEmilius. 
Q.  Serv.  Ahala  2;  L,  Geniscius 
Curiius  devotes  himself  to  the  l)ii  manes. 

o:'3.     C.    Sulpicius  2,  C.    Licinius  2. 
Manlius  conquers  a  Gaul  in  siuttle  b.ittle. 

394.     C.   Petilius   Balbus;  M.  Fnbius 


Ambustus. 

3P.V 

-  -    ■  396, 
defeated. 

3^7. 

-  -       393. 
pilius  Lfcna*  '2. 


M.  Pop,  La:nas:  C.  Manlius  :;. 
C.   Pabius;  C.  PlauliUb,     Onuls 


374.     L.  nud  P.  Valerii 
376.     P.  Manlius.  .%c. 
87S.     Sp    Fuiius,  &c. 


C.  Marcinus;  Cn.  Manlius  2. 
M.  Fabius  Anibnstus  'J;  M.  Po- 
A  dictator  elected  from  the  p.e- 
beinns  ior  the  flr.«t  time. 

3fa  C.  «ul|.iciusPeticus3;  M.  Vale- 
rius Poplicola  2;  both  of  j,airicinn  familif.s. 

4(l().     M.  FabiusAmbustus  J:  T.  Quia 
tius. 

401.  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  4;  M.  Va- 
lerius Pi'plic(da3. 

■lllrj.  M.  Valerius  Poplicola  4;  C. 
Marcius  Kiitilus 

403  C.  Sulpicius  Petieu's  .5;  T.  Q. 
Pennus.  A  censor  elected  lor  the  tirst  time  rnni 
the  plebeians. 

■i04,  M.  Popilius  Lanas  3^  L  C"rn. 
Scipio, 

405.  L,  Furius  Carnillus:  Ap.  C:au- 
dius  CrasKU.H.  Valerius  surnanied  Curviniis, 
after  conquerinir  a  G  'Ul. 

4(  6.  M.  Valer.  Corvus;  M.  Popilius 
Lwnns  4.  Corvus  was  electetl  at  4ii  yearn  of  «i.e, 
ac'ain^t  the  standing  law.  A  treaty  of  amity  c<)n- 
cluded  with  Carthage. 

—  407.     T.  Manlius  Torquatus;  C.  Plati- 
tius. 

-—     408 
lius. 

-  409, 
Camerinus. 

410. 
Torquatus. 

411. 


M.  Valerius  Corvus  ^;  C.  Pati. 
M.  Fabius  Dorto;  Ser.  Sulpicius 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  T.  Manlius 


M.  Valerius  Corvu<3;  A.  Corn. 
CoRUs  The  Romans  beein  to  make  w.nratainsf 
the  .s.ni'niie*.  at  the  request  of  the  Canif  .iniaiu. 
They  obtuiu  a  viclorv. 
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k,OC  412.     C.  Marciu<  Rutnu»4;  Q.  Serri- 

413.     C.  Plautinu8;  L.  ifimiliiu  Ma- 

414.     T.  Manlitis  Torquiitu<i  3;  P.  De- 

eiu<  Hus.     TbeTieturies  of  Alexander  ihe  Great 
ia  Asia.   Manlius  puu  his  sun  to  death  fur  fight 
ing  aitainst   hi*  ordt>r.     Decius  dpvoies  himL^lf 
fur  th«*  army,  which  obtaiiw  a  great  victory  over 
the  Latins. 

415.     T    JEmllius    Namereinus ;    Q. 

Publilius  Pnilo. 

4lt».     L.  Furius  Camillus;  C  Ma>niu& 

The  Latins  conquered. 

417.     C   Sulpicius  Lon^us;  P.  ^lius 

P&stus.     The  prsBturship  gianted  to  a  plebeian. 
41&     L.     Papinus     Crusiius ;      Csso 


Duilius. 
BeKuluf. 


4ia     M.  Valerius  Corvu«;  M.  Atilius 


Libo. 


42a 
421. 

42:1. 

42J. 

lerius  Potitus. 
4^ 


fillanus. 

429. 

Brutus  ScasTH. 


T.  Veturius;  Sp.  Pokthumius. 
L.  Papiriua  Cursor;  C.  Pietilius 

A.  Corneliu*  2;  Cn.  Domitius. 
M.  Claudius  Uarcellus;  C.  Va 

L.  Papiriot  Crassus;  C.  Plautius 

L.  iGmilius   Mamereinus  2;  C. 

P.  Plautius  Proculus;  P.  Com. 

L.  Com.  Lentulus;  Q.  Publtlius 

a    Patilius;    L.    Papiritts  Mu< 


L.  Furius  Camillus  2;  D.  Jun. 
The  dictator  Papirius  Cursor  is 
lur  putting  to  death  Fabiun,  liis  master  of  horse. 
o«eause  he  fbught  in  his  absence,  and  obtained 
a  Camous  victory.     He  parduns  hini. 

■  ■-  430.  According  to  some  authors,  there 
were  no  eonsuU  elected  this  year,  but  only  a 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

4^1.     L.  Sulpicius  L6ngas;  Q.  AuHus 

CerretasNis. 

432.     Q.  Fabius;  L.  Pulvius. 

433.     T.    Veturius    Calvinus   2;    Sp. 

Poathumius  Albinus  2.  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nit<>.  takea  the  Uouian  consuls  in  an  ambuifcade 
at  Caudium. 

434.     L.  Papirius  Cursor  2;  Q.  Publi- 

lias  Philo  :;. 

-43.'}.     L.  Papiriuo  Cursor  3;  Q  Autins 
Cerretanu»  2. 

—  4J6.  M.  Fossius  Plaeetnator;  L. 
Vlautius  Veil  no. 

437.     C.  Jun.  Bubuleus:  L.  iGmilius 

Ba.tiula. 

43S.     Sp.  Nautiu4;  M.  Popilius. 

439.     L.  Papirius  4;  Q.  Publilius4. 

440.     M.  Pietilius;  C,  Sulpiciua. 

441.     L.  Papirius  Cursor  5;  C.  Jun. 

Bubuleus  2. 

442.     M.   Valerius;  P.    Deeius.     The 

*ensor  Appius  makes  the  Appian  way  and  aque- 
dikcta.     The  family  of  the  Potitii  extinct 

443.    C  Jun.  Bubuleus 3;  Q.  ^milius 


Barbula2. 


lo*. 


441.     Q.    Fabius  2;  C.  Martius  Ruti- 


-  443.  According  to  some  authors,  there 
were  no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  only  a 
di«U(or,  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 


A.U.C.  446. 

447. 

44& 

Tremulas. 

44n. 

450. 

nius  Snphuti. 

4.')1. 

4.^2. 

~  45a. 


COV  ' 

Q.  Fabius  3;  P.  Detfius  2. 
Appiu^i  Claudius;  L.  Volumniw. 
P.    Corn.    Arvina;    Q.    Marciiu 


L.  Pnsthiimius;  T.  Minurins. 

P.  Sulpicius  Saverno;  Seinpro* 
The  .^qni  conquered. 

L.  GenufiuB;  Jjer.  Cornelius. 

M    l.ivius;  M.  iKmilius. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Hullianusv 
M-  Val.  Corvns;  not  consul:!,  but  dictators,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors. 

-  454.  M.  Valerius  Corvus;  Q.  Apu- 
leitis.  The  priesthood  made  common  to  the  ple« 
bei^ns. 

-  4.55.  M.  Fulvius  Pastinus;  T.  Man- 
lius Torqii.-itus. 

4K.     L.  Com.  Scipio;  Cn.  Fulvius. 

—  4j7.     Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4;  P.  Deeius. 
Mus  3.     Wars  aKain>c  the  Saninites. 

-  458.  L.  Vohitmiius  •.';  Ap.  Claudius 
2.     Conquest  over  the  F.trurians  nnd  .Samnites. 

4J9.  Q  Fabius  5:  p.  Deeius  4.  De- 
eius devotes  him«'eif  in  a  battle  against  the  Saen- 
n<tes  and  the  OauU,  and  the  Romans  obtain  a 
vicl'iry. 

-  460.  L.  Posthumius  Megellus ;  M. 
Atilius  Re^ulus. 

461.     L.  Papirius  Cursor;  Sp.   Carvl- 

lius.     Victories  over  the  Saninites. 

462.  Q.  Fabius  Ourges;  D.  Jun. 
Brutus  Scaeva.     Victory  over  the  Samnites 

-  463.  L.  Posthumius  3;  C  Jun.  Bru- 
tus. iGsculapius  brought  to  Rome  in  the  I'orm 
of  a  serpent  from  Epidaurus. 


464. 
Deotatus. 

465. 
dicius  Noctua. 

4»iti. 

Arvina. 

467. 

tins. 

468. 

Paetus. 

469. 

lius  Lepidus. 

470. 

Metellus 


P.  Cora.  Rufluus;  M.  Curius 
M.  Valerius  Corvinus;  Q.  Ca> 
Q.  Marcius  Tremulus;  P.  Corn. 
M.  Claudius  Marcelliis;  C.  Nau- 
M.  Valerius  Potitus;  C.  .^Inis 
C  Claudius  Cienina;  M.  iEini- 


C.    Serviliua    Tucca ;    C»cilius 
War  with  the  Senonei. 

—  471.     P.   Corn.    Dolabella;  C.   Domi- 
tius Calvinus.     The  Senones  defeated. 

—  472.     Q.  .Smilius;  C  Fabriciu*.  War 
with  Tarentum. 

—      473.     L.  .fimilius   Barbiila;  Q.  Mar- 
cius.    Pyrrhus  comes  to  assist  Tarentum 

474.     P.   Valerius  Lievinus;  Tib.  Co- 

runcianu.s.  Pyrrhus  conquers  the  consul  Laevi- 
nus,  and  though  victorious  sues  for  peace  which 
is  refused  by  the  Roman  senate.  The  census 
was  made,  and  272,2:22  citizens  were  found 

473.     P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio;  P.  Deciui 

Mus.     A  battle  with  i^yrrhus. 

476.     C.    Fabricius    Luscinus  2;    Q. 

iEmillus  Papus  2.  Pyrrhus  goes  to  Sicily.  Tlie 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  renewed. 

477.     P.  Corn.  Rutlnus;  C.  Jun.  Bru- 
tus.    Crotnna  and  Locri  taken. 

-  478.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ourges  2% 
C.  Genueius  Clepsina.  Pyrrhus  returns  from 
Sicily  to  Itily. 

47!).     M.  Curius  Dentatns  2;  L.  Corn. 

Lentulus.     Pyrrhus  Anally  defeated  by  Cuiitis. 

480.     M.    Curius    Dentatus   3 1    Sof 

Ooro.  Merenda. 


CON 


2nB 


CON 


k,V,C  481.  C.  Fabius  Dono{  C.  Clcuditu 
Cnnliuii.  An  embaujr  fttun  Phil*delpbu«  to 
•onclude  an  alliaoee  with  the  Romans. 

462,    L.  Papirliu  Cursor  2;  Sp.  Car- 

tlllus  S.    Tarentum  surrenders. 

483.    L.  Oenueius:  C.  Quintius. 

484.    C.  Oenueiui}  Cn.  Cornelius. 

485.    Q.  Ogulinus  GttUus;  C.  Fabius 

Pietor.    Silver  money  coined  at  Rome  for  the 


first  time. 


■  486.    P.    Sempronlus    Sophusi    Ap. 


Claudius  Crassus. 

487.     M.  AtUlIus 


Regulus;  L.  Julius 


Libo.    Italy  enjoys  peace  universally. 

4tS8.     Numerius  Fabius;  D.  Junius- 

489.     Q.  FabiUM  OurfesSi  L.  Maml- 

llua  Vitulus.  Tbe  number  of  the  qusBStors 
doubled  to  eight. 

490.    Ap.  Claudius  Caudez;  M.  Pul- 

Tius  Flaeeus.  The  Romans  aid  the  Mamertines, 
which  occasions  the  first  Punic  war.  Applus 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  com- 
bats of  gladiators  first  institut«^. 

491.     M.  Valerius  Maxlmus;   M.  Ota- 

elllus  Crassus.  Alliance  between  Rome  and 
Hiero  king  of  Syracuse.  A  sun>dial  first  put  up 
at  Rome,  brought  from  Catana. 

492.     L.   Posthumius  Oemellus ;   Q. 

Mamilius  Vitulus.  The  siege  and  taking  of 
AgriRcntum.    The  total  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 


ginians. 


lius  Crassus. 
494. 


493.    L.  Valerius  Flaeeus;  T.  Otad. 


a 


Cn.    Com.    Seipio    Aslna ; 

In  two  months  the  Romans  build  and 

The  naval  victory 


Ditillius. 

equip  a  fleet  of  120  galleys. 

and  triumph  of  Duilius. 

495.     L.  Com.   Seipio;    C.  Aquilius 

Floras.    Expedition  again»t  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
■iea. 

496.    A.  Attilius  Calatinus;  C.  Sulpi- 

cius  Patercttlus.    The  Carthaginians  defeated  in 


a  naval  battle. 

497. 

Blasio. 


C.  Attilius  Regulus;  Cn.  Com. 


498.  L.  Manlius  Vulso;  Q.  Ccdiclus. 
At  tbe  death  of  Cadicius  M.  Attilius  Regulus 2, 
was  elected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  famous 
battle  of  Ecnoma.  The  victorious  consuls  land 
in  Africa. 

499.    Serv.  Fulvius  Pastlnus  Nobllior; 

M.  Amilius  Paulus.  Regulus,  after  many  vic- 
tories io  AfHca,  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Xanthippus.  Agrlgentum  retaken  by  tbe 
Carthaginians. 

500.    Cn.  Com.  Seipio  Aslna  2;  A. 

Attilius  Calatinus  2.  Panormus  taken  by  the 
Romans. 

501.  Cn.  Servlllus  Coepio;  C  Sem- 
pronlus Blasus.  The  Romans,  discouraged  by 
shipwrecks,  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

502.    C  Aureliu4  CotU;  P.  Senrilius 

Oeminus.  Citizens  capable  to  bear  arms, 
amounted  to  297,797. 

503.    L.  Caeilius  Metellua  2;  C.  Fu- 

rius  Pacilus.  Tbe  Romans  begin  to  recover 
their  power  by  sea. 

604.    C.  Attilius  Regulus  2;  L.  Man- 

lius  Volso  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near 
Panormus  in  Sicily.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
two  elephanu  taken  and  sent  to  Rome.  Regu- 
Ins  advises  the  Romans  not  to  exchange  pri- 
soners. He  is  put  to  deatti  in  the  moat  excruci- 
ating torments. 


A.U.C.  506.  P.  Clodius  Pttldier;  L.  Jmm, 
Pitllua.  The  Romans  defeatea  in  a  naval  battM. 
The  Roman  fleet  lost  in  a  storm. 

506.    C.  AureUus  CotU  2;  P.  Serrilinv 


Geminus  t. 

507. 

Fabius  Buteo. 
252.228. 

508. 

Licinus. 

Balbus. 


I«  Cseciliua  Metellus  S;  Num. 
Tbe  number  of  the  citisena 

M.  Otacilios  Crassus;  M .  Fablua 


509.  M.  Fabius  Buteo;   C.  Attilius 

510.  A.  Manlius    Torquatus  2;    0. 


Sempronlus  Blcsiu. 


-  511. 
pieius  Callus. 
Rome. 
512. 


C.  Fundanius  Fundulus;  C.  Sul- 
A  fleet  built  by  individuals  at 


C.  Lutatius  Catulus;  A.  Posthu- 
mius Albinus.  Tbe  Carttuginian  fleet  defeated 
near  the  islands  iGgatex.  Peace  made  betweea 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  evacu- 
ate Sicily. 

513.    Q.  LuUtius  Cerco:  A.  Manllua 

Atticus.  Sicily  is  made  a  Roman  province. 
The  59th  census  taken ;  the  citiiens  am6unt  to 
260.000. 

514.    C.  Claudius  Ccntho;  M.  Sem- 

(wonius  Tuditanus. 

515.    C.  Mamilius  Turinos;  Q.  Vale- 
rius Falto. 

516.    T.    Semproniua    Gracchus;    P. 

Valerius  Falto.  The  Cartbaginians  give  up  Sar* 
dinia  to  Rome. 

517.     L.   Com.    Lentulus  Caudinnt; 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaeeus.  The  Romans  offer  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  assistance  against  Antioehus  Theos. 

518.     P.   Com.    Lentulus  Caudinus; 

Licinios  Varas.  Rwolt  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

519.    C.   Attilius  Balbus  2;  T.  Man- 

lius  Torquatus.  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  for 
the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa,  about 
440  years.    An  universal  peace  at  Rome. 

520.    L.  Postumins  Albinus;  Sp.  Car- 

filhu  Maximus. 

521.    Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus^ 

M.  Pomponius  Matbo.  Differences  and  Jealousy 
between  Rome  and  Carthace. 

622.     M.  .£nsiUns  Lepidus;  M.  Pub- 

lieins  Malleolus. 

623.     H.  Pomponius  Matho  2;  C.  Pa. 

pirius  Maso.    Tbe  first  divorce  known  at  Rome. 

6X4.     M.  iGmilius  Barbula;  M.  Juniua 

Pera.    War  with  the  lllyrians. 

525.    L.    Postumius  Albinus  2;   Cn. 

Fulvius  Centumakis.      The  building   of  new 


Carthage. 


62&    Sp.  Canrilius  Maximos  2(  Q. 


Fabius  Maximus. 

627.  P.  Valerias  Flaeeus;  M.  Atti- 
lius Regains.  Two  new  prators  added  to  the 
other  praetors. 

528.    M.  Valerius  Messala;  L.  Apu- 

litM  Fullo.  luly  invaded  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Romans  could  now  lead  into  the  field  of  battle 
770,000  men. 

529.     L.  iBmllius  Papus;  C.  Attilius 

Regulus.  The  Gauls  defeat  the  Romans  near 
Clusium.  The  Romans  obtain  a  victory  near 
Telamon. 

S30i    T.   Manlius  Torquatus  2 j    Q. 

Fulvius  Flaeeus  2.  The  Boii,  part  of  the  Quda, 


surrender. 


■  581.   C.  Flamintas;  P.  Forius  Pkitaiu 


CON 


2()9 
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CON 


A.TI.C.  S^i.  M.  Claudius  MarceRus:  Cn. 
Corn.  Scipio  Calvus.  A  ttew  uar  niih  the  Oauls. 
Marcellua  gaiiw  the  spoils  called  npitna. 

333.     P.  Cornelius;  M.  Mmuciiis  Ru- 

fm.  Annibal  takes  the  eummand  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian at mies  in  Spain. 

634.     L.  Veturius;  C.  Lutaiius.     The 

VU  Flamini«  built. 

535.     M.    Livius  Salinator;  L.  ^mi- 

lius  Paolus.     War  with  Illyricum. 

— —  536.  P.  Com.  Scipio;  T.  St-mpronius 
Longus.  Siege  of  Saguntum,  by  Annibal,  the 
cause  of  tbe  second  Punie  war.  Annibal  marches 
UiwartU  Italy,  and  crosses  the  Alps.  Tbe  Car- 
thaginian fleet  defeated  near  Sicily.  Sempronius 
deieated  near  Trebia.  by  Annibal. 

537.     Cn.  ServiliUR;  C.   Plaminius  2. 

A  famous  battle  near  the  take  Thrasymenus. 
Fabius  is  appointed  dictator.  Success  of  Cn. 
Scipio  in  Spain. 

538.     C.  Terentius  Varro;  L.  £miUus 

Paulus  2.  The  famous  battle  of  Cannw.  Anni- 
bal marches  to  Capua.  Marcellus  beats  Annibal 
near  Nola.  Aadrubal  begins  bis  march  towards 
luly,  and  his  army  is  totally  defeated  by  tbe 
Scipius. 

539.     Ti.   Sempronius  Oracehus;   Q. 

Fabius  Maximus  2.  Philip  of  Macedonia  enters 
into  alliance  with  Annibal.  Sardinia  revolts, 
and  is  reconquered  by  Manlius.  The  Cartha- 
ginians twice  beaten  in  Spain  by  Scipio. 

540.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  3;  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  3.  Siareellus  besieges  Syracuse 
by  sea  and  land. 

541.  Q.  Fabius  Bfaximus  4;  T.  Sem- 
pronius Gracchus  %.  The  siege  oi  Syracuse  eon- 
tiaued. 

542.     Q.   Fulvlus  Flaecus;  Ap.  Clau* 

dins  Pulcher.  Syracuse  taken  and  plundered. 
Sicily  made  a  Roman  province.  Tarentum 
treacherously  delivered  to  AnnibaL  The  two 
Scipios  conquered  in  Spain. 

543.     Cn.    FuWioB   Centaroalus ;    P. 

Sulpicius  Qalba  Capua  besieged  and  taken  by 
ttie  Kooums.  P.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain  with  pro- 
oonsular  power. 

M4.     M.   Claudius  Marcellus  4;   M. 

Valerius  Lasvinus  2.  The  Carthaginians  driven 
fnMo  Sicily.    Cnrthagena  taken  by  young  Scipio. 

b^.     Q.  Fabius  Maximus  5;  Q.  Ful- 

Tius  Flaoeu^  4.  Annibal  defeated  by  Marcellus* 
Fabius  takes  Tarentum.  Aadrubal  defeated  by 
Scipio. 

54&     M.    Claudiiu    Marcellus  5;  T. 

Qaintios  Crispinus.  Marcellus  killed  in  an  am- 
buscade by  Annibal.  Tbe  Carthaginian  fleet 
defeated. 

547.     M.  Claudius  Nero;  M.  Livius  2. 

Asdrubal  passes  the  Alps.  Nrro  obtains  xome 
advantage  over  Annibal.  The  two  consuls  defeat 
Asdrubal,  wtio  is  killed,  and  his  head  thrown 
into  Annibal's  camp.     The   Remans  make  war 


against  Philip. 

548. 


L.  Veturius;  Q.  Cheilitis. 


Sci- 
pio obtains  a  victory  over  Asdrubal.  the  son  of 
Gitgo.  in  Spain.     Masinissa  sides  with  the  Ro- 


bid.     P.   Cornelius  Scipio;    P.   Lici- 

nius  Craasus.  Scipio  is  empowered  to  invade 
AfHca. 

^— —  550.  M.  Cornelias  Cethegns;  P.  Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus.  Scipio  lands  in  Alriea.  The 
census  taken,  and  215,000  heads  of  familie* 
fooDdin  Bohm. 


A.U.C.  551.    Cn.   Servilius  Cxplo;  C.  Serrl 
lius  Geminua.     Scipio  bpteads  general  conster* 
nation  in  Africa.    Annibal  is  recalled  from  Italy 
by  the  Carthaginian  senate. 

552.     M.    Servilius ;      Ti.    Claudius. 

Annibal  and  Scipio  come  to  n  parley;  they  pre- 
pare tor  battle.  Annibal  is  defeated  at  Zama. 
Scipio  prepares  to  besiege  Caithage. 

553.     Cn.   Cum.  Leniulus;  P.  iUlius 

Paetus.  Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Scipio  triumphs. 

354.     P   Sulpicius  Oalba  2;  C.  Aiire- 

lius  Cotta.    War  with  the  M.-icedonians. 

-  -  555.  L.  Com.  Lcntulus ;  P  Villiua 
Tapulus.     The  Macedonian  war  continued. 

*  -  556.     Swi.  ifilius  Pwtus;  T.  Quintius 

Flaminius.     Philip  def«.>ated  by  Quintius. 

•  -  557.  C.  Corn.  Cethexus;  Q.  .Mlnu- 
cius  Rufus.  Philip  is  defeated.  Quintius  granu 
him  peace. 

5."i8.  L.  Furius  Purpureo;  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus.  The  independence  of  Greece 
proclaimed  by  Flaminiiu,  at  tbe  Isthmian 
games. 

659.     L.  Valerius  Flaccus;  M.  Porcius 

Cato.  Quintius  regulates  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Cato's  victories  in  Spain,  and  triumph.  The 
Romans  demand  Annibal  fium  the  Carthagi- 
nians. 

—  560.  P.  Com.  Scipio  Afrieanus  2;  T. 
Sempronius  Longiu.  Annibal  flies  to  Aniiochus. 
561.  L.  Cornelius  Merula;  Q.  Minu- 
cius  Thermus.  Antiochua  prepares  to  make  war 
against  Rome,  and  Annibal  endeavours  in  vain 
to  stir  up  the  Carthaginians  to  take  up  arms. 

562.    L.  Quintus  Flaminius;  Cn.  Do- 

mitiiu.  The  Greeks  call  Antiochua  to  deliver 
them. 

563.     P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica;  Manlius 

Aciliua  Glabrio.  The  success  of  Aciliua  in 
Greece  against  Antiochus. 

564.     L.    Com.   Scipio;.    C.    Lslius. 

The  fleet  of  Antiochus  under  Annibal  defeated 
by  the  Romans.    Antiochus  defeated  by  Scipio. 
-  563.     M.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  Cn.  Man- 
lins  Vulso.     War  with  the  Oalloitreeians. 

566.     M.  Valerius  Messala;  C.  Livius 

Salinator.     Antiochus  dies. 

-,—  567.  M.  .£milius  Lepidus;  C.  Fla- 
minius.   Tbe  Ligurians  reduced. 

—  568.  Sp.  Postumiiis  Albinus;  Q.  Mnr- 
cius  Philtppus.  Tbe  Bacchanalia  abolished  at 
Rome. 

569.     Ap.     Claudius     Pulcher;     M. 

Sempronius  Tuditanus.  Victories  in  Spain  and' 
Ligoria. 

570.    P.  ClaudiuH  Pulcher;  L.  Poreius' 

Licinius.  Philip  of  Macedon  sends  his  son  De- 
metriiM  to  Rome. 

571.     M.   Claudius  Marcellus;  Q.  Fa. 

biiu  Labeo.  Death  of  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Phi- 
loposmen.     Gauls  invade  Italy. 

572.     M  Babius  Taraphilus;  L.  iEtr.i- 

litu  Paulus.     Death  of  Philip. 

—  —  573.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegns;  M.  Bas- 
bins  Tamphilus.  Expeditions  against  Ligunn. 
The  first  gilt  statue  raised  at  Rome. 

-  —  574.  A.  Posturoius  Albinus  Luiriu; 
C.  Calpumius  Piso.    Celtiberians  defeated. 

575.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  L.  Manliiia 
Acidinus.  Alliance  renewed  with  Perseus  tlia 
son  of  Philip. 

576.    M.  Jimius  Brutm:  A.  Blanlins 

Vh'so. 

S  2 


CON 
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AU.O.  577     C.  Clandiuf  Paleher;  T.  Svm- 
froniot  Graeehui.    The  UtiiaiM  defeated. 

67&    On.  Corn.  Seipio  HispaliU{  Q. 

Peiilliui  Spurinui. 

579.    P.  Mueiof ;  M.  AmiUni  Lepi- 

4n*2. 

580.    Sp.  Poctumiiu  Albinos;  Q.  Mu- 

dun  SeaiTola. 

581.    L.  Postnmiut  Albimu;  H.  Popl> 

lius  Lanas. 

582.    C.   PoplUui   Lanas;   P.   Alius 

Ligur.    War  declared  atainst  Perseus. 

688.     P.  Lielnius  Crassus;  C.  Canslus 

Lnniinus.    Perseus  gains  some  adrantaf  e  orer 
th*  Romans. 

684.    A.  Hostilius  Manelnos;  A.  Ati- 

lius  Serranus, 

585.    Q.   Mareins  Phlllppus  t:   Co. 

Serrillus  Caplo.    The  eampaifn  in  Bfaeedonia. 

586.    L.  Amilius  PaulusS;  C.  Liei- 

nlns  Crassns.     Perseus  is  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Panlus. 
587.    Q.  Alios  Patus;  M.  Junius  Pen- 


nut. 

588. 

pieius  Galba. 


IC.  Claudius  Mareellus;  C.  Sul- 

Cn.  Oetarius  Nepoe;  T.  Man- 
lius  Torquaiiu. 

590.    Aului  Manlius  Torquatus;  Q. 

Casslus  Lonfus. 

591.    Ti.  Semprooius  Oraoeims;  M. 

JoTmeius  Pbalna 

-  -  592.  P.  Com.  Seipio  Naslea;  C.  Mar^ 
eius  Fiffului.  Demetrius  flies  ftrom  Rome,  and 
is  made  Itinv  of  Syria. 

593.    M.   Valerius  Messala;  C.  Fan- 

nlus  Strabo. 

—  604.  L.  Anieius  Gallns;  M.  Com. 
Cetliegus. 

593.    C.  Cornelius  Dolabella;  If.  Ful- 

▼fais  Nobilior. 

538.    H.  Amnios  Lepldus;  C.  Popl- 

Uns  Lanas. 

597.    Sex.  Jul.  Casar;    L.   Aurelius 

Orestes.    War  against  the  Dalmatians. 

598.    L.  Com.  Lentulus  Lupus;  C, 

Mareius  Figulus  2. 

599.    P.  Cora.  Seipio  Nasica  2;  M. 

Claudius  Mareellus  2. 

600.    Q.   Opimius  Nepoe;  L.  Posto- 

mius  Albinus. 

601.    Q.  FulTlns  Nobilior;  T.  Annius 

Luscus.    The  false  Philip.    Wars  in  Spain. 

608.     M.   Claudius   Mareellus  8;   L. 

Valerius  Flaccus. 

603.    L.  Lielnius  Lueullui;  A.  Pos- 

fhumius  ATblnus. 

604.    T.  Quintius   FUmininus;    M. 

Aeilius  Balbus.  War  between  the  Carthaginians 
•nd  Masinissa. 

605.    L.  Mareius  Censorinus;  M.  Ma- 

Bilins  Nepoe.  The  Romans  declare  war  against 
Cartilage.  The  Carthaginians  wish  to  aeeept 
the  hard  eooditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
them;  but  tlie  Romans  say  that  Carthage  must 
be  destroyed. 

606.    Sp.  Postnmius  Albinos;  L.  Cal- 

pomius  Piso.     Carthsge  besieged. 

607.    P.  Com.  Seipio;  C.  Livius  Dra- 

■o«.  The  siege  of  Carthage  continued  with  Ti- 
tour  by  Seipio. 

608.     Cn.    Cornelius    Lentulus;     L. 

Mummius.  Carthage  surrenders,  and  is  de- 
Itrojred.    Mummius  taices  and  bums  Corinth. 


A.U.C.609.    Q.  Fabhifl  AmfllamM;  L. 
tilius  Maneinloa. 

610.    8«r.  Sulpidus  Galba;  L*  Aore 

lius  Cotta. 

611.    Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  Q.  CaeU 

lius  Metellus  Maeedonieus.    War  against  the 
Celtiberians. 

612.    L.  Metellus  Calvos;  Q.  Fabios 

Mazlmus  Serrilianus. 

613.    Q.  Pompeins;  C.  Serrilius  Capio. 

614.    C.  Laliu*  Sapiens;  Q.  Sctrillos 

Capio.    The  wars  with  Viriatus. 

615.    M.  Popilius  Lanas;  C  Calpor- 


nios  Piso. 

616.  P.  Cora.  Seipio  Naslea;  D.  Ju- 
nius Bratus.  The  two  eonsuls  impriscmed  by 
the  tribunes. 

617.    M.  Amnios  Lepldus:  C.  Hoeti- 

lios  Mandnns.    Wars  against  Nomantia. 

6ia    P.   Forios  Phllos;  Sex.  Atilioa 


Serraaos. 

619. 

pomios  Piso. 
680. 


Ser.  FoItIos  Flaeem;  Q.  Cal- 
P.  Com.   Seipio  8;  C.  FuItIos 


Flaeeos. 

681.    P.  Mueius  Seserola;  L.  C«lpur> 

nlus  Piso  Fnigl.  Numantia  surrenders  to  Seipio, 
and  is  entirely  demolished.  The  seditions  of  Tk 
Oraeehus  at  Rome. 

■  ■■  ■■  622.    P.  Popilius  Lsenas;  P.  Rupillusw 

6SS.    P.  Lleinios  Crassos;  L.  Vale- 
ria Flaeeos. 

624.    C.  Claudios  Pulcher;  M.  Per- 

penna.    In  the  census  are  found  813.823  eitisens. 

025.    C,   Sempronius  Tudltanus;  M. 

Aqnillus  Nepos. 

626.    Cn.  Oetarius  Nepos;  T.  Anniot 

Luscus. 

—  627.    L.  Casslus  Longtu;  L.  Come. 
lius  Clima.    A  revolt  of  slaves  In  Sicily. 

688.    L.  AmiUus  Lepldus;  L.  Aure- 

Uus  Orestes. 

689.    M.  Plautlus  Rypaans;  M.  Ful- 

TlusFlaeeus. 

630.    C.  Casslus  Longlnus;  L.  Sextloa 

CalTinos. 

631.    Q.  CacHios  MetoUos;  T.  Qoln- 

tios  Flamlninos. 

632.    C  Fannios  Strabo;  Cn.  Doml- 

tlos  Ahenobarboa.  The  seditlooi  of  Caloi 
Graechos. 

633.    Loeitu   Opfanios;     Q.    Fabios 

Maslmos.  The  onfortonate  end  of  Caios 
Graechos.    The  Allobroges  delteted. 

634.    P.  Manllos  Nepos;  C.  Papirioa 

Carbo. 

63.%    L.  Cadlios  MeteHos  Calms;  L. 

Aorelios  Cotta. 

686.     M.  Portlos  Cato;   Q.  Marehik 

Rex. 

637.    L.  CacHios  MetoUos;  Q.  Motios 

ScsBTola. 

638.    C.   Lleinios  Qeta;   Q.  Fabin 

Maximus  Bburaus. 

630.    M.  Cadllns  MeteUos;  M.  Aoi- 

llos  Seauras. 

640. 

Cato. 

641.    C  Cadlios  Metenos;  Cn.  Papl- 

rlos  Carbo. 

648.    M.  LItIos  Drasos;  L.  Calpor- 

nius  Piso.    The  Romans  declare  war  against 


M.  Aeilius  Balbus;  C.  Portina 


Jogurtha. 


648.    P.  Sdpio  Naslea;  L.  Calponda* 


—  «&    aill]lHlBniiin0.1(rriLliu 
i4»    p.  BsDllui  BarKHi  Cm.  Hh>- 


L-ComclliuClTma'L  Cn,  Papl- 


nUuLnUv^  U  Vol- 
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\.D.C.  695.  C.  Jul.  Cxiar;  M.  Calpuraius 
Blbalus.  Caesar  breaks  (he  fasces  of  his  cnl- 
leaffup,  and  is  sole  consu).  He  obtains  the  go- 
Temment  of  Gaul  thr  five  years. 

-——696.  C.  Cnlpurnius  Piso;  A.  Onbinius 
Paulua.  Cic«>ro  bani-sbetl  by  means  of  Clodius. 
Cato  govt  against  Ptolemy  liing  of  Cyprus.  Suc- 
cesses of  Ciesar  in  Oaul. 

697.     P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther;  Q. 

Cvcilius  Metellus  Nepos.  Cicero  recalled.  Cae- 
sar's success  and  victories. 

—  698.     Cn.  Com.  Lentolus  MarceUinus; 

L.  Marcius  Philippus.  The  triumvirate  of  Cie« 
■ar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus 

6»9.     Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  2;  M.  Li- 

einius  Crassus  2.  Crassus  goes  acainst  Partbia. 
Cssar  continued  for  five  years  more  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ganl.     His  conquest  of  Britain. 

-  700.     L.  Domitius  Aheoobarbus;  Ap. 

Claudius  Pulcher.     Great  victories  ot  Ctesar. 

701.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus;  M.  Va- 
lerius Messala.  Crasnus  defeated  and  slain  in 
Parthia.     Milo  kills  Clodius. 

702,    Cn.    Pompeius   Magnus  3;  the 

only  consul.  He  afterwards  took  for  colleague, 
Q.  Cieeilius  Metelius  Pius  Scipio.  Revolts  of 
the  Gauls  crushed  by  Cxsar. 

703.  Ser.  Salpicius  RuAts;  M.  Clau- 
dius MarcelluN.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  between 
Cjnar  and  Pompey. 

704.    L.  .£milius  Paulus;  P.  Claudius 

Marcellus.  Cieem  pro-consul  of  Cilicia.  In. 
creaM>  of  the  differences  between  Ca»ar  and 
Pompey. 

705.    C.  Claudius  Marcellus;  L.  Cor- 

nelitu  Lentulns.  Cccsar  beffina  the  civil  war. 
Pompey  flies  from  Rome.  Caesar  made  dictator. 

706.     C.Julius  Ca>sar2;  P.  Servilius 

IsauricuB.  Caspar  dfieats  Pompey  at  Pharsalia. 
Pomitey  murdered  in  Egypt.  The  wars  of  Casar 
in  Bgypc 

707.     Q.  Pitsitio  Calcnus;  P.  Vatinius. 

Power  and  influence  of  Caaar  at  Rome.  He  re- 
duces Pontus. 

—  7ai.  C.  Julius  Casar  3;  M.  Amilius 
I.ep{dus.  Casar  defeaU  Pompey's  partisans  in 
Aft-ica,  and  takes  Utica. 

709.     C.  Julius  Casar  4;  eonsal  alone. 

He  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
and  was  declared  perpetual  Dicutor  and  Impe- 
rator,  &c. 

710.    C.  Julius  CsMar  5 ;  M.  Antonius. 

Casar  meduares  a  war  acainst  Parthia.  Above 
6l>  Romans  conspire  against  Casar,  and  murder 
him  in  the  sr'nate-house.  Antony  raises  himself 
to  power      The  rise  of  Oetavius. 

-  711.  C.  Vibius  Pansa;  A.  Hirtius. 
Antonv  jwlged  a  public  enemy.  He  joins  Au- 
fustus.  Triumvirate  of  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
Lepiilus. 

712.     L.  Minucius  Plancus;  M.  MmU 

Ihis  Lepidus  2.  Great  honours  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  J.  Casar.  Bratus  and  Cassius  join  their 
forces  against  Auini<itus  and  Antony. 

-  713.  L.  Antonius;  P.  Servilius  Isau- 
rleus  2.  Battle  of  Pbilippi,  and  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

-  -  714.  Cn.  Domitius  Cahrinus;  C.  Asi- 
nius  PoUlo.  Antony  joins  the  son  of  Pompey 
Maiuiit  Auftwtua.  The  alliance  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

. 715.    L.  Marolus  Censotinus;  C.  Cal. 

fiahious.  Antony  marries  Oetavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  to  strengthen  their  mutual  alliance. 


1      A.U.C.  716.     Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  C.  Bfoi^ 

I  baiiiLs    FUccus ;  to  whom   were    substituted  C 

Octavianus,  and  Q.  Pedius.     Sext  Pompey.  tae 

son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  makes  himself  puweX' 

ful  by  sea  to  oppose  AuKUStus. 

717.     M.   Agrippa;  L.  Caninius  Gal 

lus.  Agrippa  is  appointed  by  Augustus  to  oppose 
Sext.  Pompey  with  a  fleet.  He  builds  the  famouf 
harbour  of  Misenum. 

718.     L.   Oellius   Poplicola;  M.  Coep 

ceius  Nerva.  Agrippa  obtains  a  naval  victory 
over  Pompey,  who  delivers  himself  to  Antony, 
by  whom  he  is  put  to  death. 

719.  L.  Comiflcus  Nepos;  Sex.  Pom- 
peius Nepos.  Lentulua  removed  from  power  by 
Augustua. 

720.  L.  Scribonius  Libo;  M.  Anton- 
ius 2.  Augustus  and  Antony,  being  sole  masters 
of  the  Roman  empire,  make  another  division  ol 
the  provinces.  Casar  obtains  the  west,  and  An- 
tony the  east 

7<JJ.     C  Casar  Octavianus  2;  L.  Vol- 

catius  Tullus.  Oetavia  divorced  by  Antony, 
who  marries  Cleopatra. 

722.    Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus:  C. 

So«ius.  Dissensions  between  Augustus  and,  An- 
tony. 

723.    C.  Casar  Octavianus  3;  M.  Va- 

ler.  Messala  Corvinua.  The  liattie  of  Actium, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  happened  the 
year  of  Rome  7:^1.— The  end  of  the  common* 
wealth. 

CoNSDS,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Haxi- 
mus  Circus,  to  show  that  councils  ought  to  b« 
secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Neptunus  Equestris.  Romulus  in* 
stituted  festivals  to  his  honour,  called  Contualiot 
during  the  celebration  of  which  the  Romans  car- 
ried a»ay  the  Sabine  women.  [Fid.  Consuales 
Ludi.)  PUU.  in  Rom.-'Dumyt.  HaL  U—Uv. 
1,  9. 

CoNSYfiNA,  the  wife  of  Nieomedea  king  of 
Bithynia,  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  for  lier  lascivi- 
ous deportment.     fWn,  8,  40. 

CONTADB8D08,  a  rivcr  of  Thrace.  Herod.  4, 
90. 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.     Homer.  IL 

COPiE,  a  small  town  of  Bceoiia,  situated  nn  lh« 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  Copais  to  which  it 
gave  namt .  It  had  temples  of  Bacchus,  Cercs^ 
and  Serapis.    Paut.  9,  24. 

CopAis  Lac  08,  a  lake  ot  Boeotia,  which  re- 
cpivfd  various  appellations  from  the  diflTerent 
towns  situated  along  its  shores.  At  Haliartus  it 
was  called  Haliartius  laeus;  at  Orcbomenus. 
Orcbomenius.  Pindar  aiul  Homer  distinguish  it 
by  the  nafaie  of  Cephissus.  Stephanos  Byzanti- 
nus  says  it  also  bore  that  of  Leueonis.  That  of 
Copais,  however,  Hnally  prevailed,  as  Copa  was 
situated  near  the  deepest  part  of  it.  It  wasShO 
stadia,  or  47  miles  in  eircuit,  and  received  tfa« 
rivers  which  issued  from  the  mountains  by  which 
Boeotia  was  surroimded.  According  to  Strabo 
there  were  several  subterranean  canals,  connect- 
ing this  lake  with  the  Eubcean  sea;  they  had  been 
caused  by  earthquakes,  and  prevented  the  lake 
from  gaining  upon  the  surrounding  country. 
Strab.  9 — min.  16,  36 — Pcnu.  9.  24. 

CoPHAS,  or  COPHANTA,  a  port  of  Gedrosia, 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gondfl. 

COPHONTIS,  a  burning  numntain  of  Baetriana. 
PUn.  2,  106. 
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OopIa,  the  foddeaa  of  plenty,  anionic  the  Ro- 
BMai,  was  repreaented  m  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
bom,  out  at  which  proceeded  Aruits,  flowen, 
pearls.  Sic,  and  in  the  other  she  held  a  bundle 
of  diflbreat  ears  of  com.  Her  flgure  was  that  of 
a  young  blooming  virgin,  of  a  tall  stature,  and 
her  head  was  crowned  with  flowers.  The  horn 
of  plenty  (coma  oopui)  was  the  horn  of  the  goat 
Amalthaa,  and  it  was  presented  to  the  nymphs 
wlio  had  nursed  Jupiter,  when  the  favourite  ani« 
mal  was  placed  among  the  constellations  of  hea- 
ven by  the  gratitude  of  the  god.  The  statues  of 
some  of  tlM  gods,  as  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Apollo, 
Ceres,  fte^  and  of  some  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity,are  often  represented  with  thiseelebrat- 
ed  Iwra,  in  allusion  to  the  services  they  may 
have  rendered  mankind.    Hygin.  P.  A  2,  13. 

COPILLDS,  a  general  of  the  Tectosagas,  taken 
by  tlie  Romans.     Ptut.  in  SyU» 

C.  COPONIDS,  a  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Rhodes,  at  Oyrraeehium,  in  the  Interest  of  Pom- 
pey.     Gc.  de  Div.  1.  ^— Paten.  8,  83. 

COPKATBS,  a  river  of  Asia,  foiling  Into  the 
Tigris.     Diod.  19. 

COPRBOS,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  My- 
oena  at  the  death  of  Iphitus.    ApoUod.  2,  d. 

COPTOS  and  COPTOS,  now  OhoufU  a  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  three  miles  distant  ft-om  the  Nile, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  navigable  canaL  It 
was  the  centre  of  communication  between  Emrpt 
and  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  north-east  route  to  Myos 
Hormus,  and  by  a  south-east  course  to  Berenice; 
which  last  place  was  the  staple  of  the  trade  with 
India.  According  to  PluUrcli,  Isis,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  aocouUt  of  the  death  of  Osiris,  cut  off 
here  one  of  her  locks  in  token  of  her  grief;  and 
hence  the  place  was  named  Cnptus,  this  term 
denoting,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  want  or  pri- 
vation. PUn.  5,  9.  6,  23.— J»ra6.  i^—Pbd.  de 
I$id.et0$. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  eonftnei  of 
the  Volsei.  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanians  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Lucan.  7,  392.— 
Firg.  iBn.  6.  775. 

CoRACBSIOH,  a  seaport  town  of  Pamphylia, 
where  Pompfy  vanquished  the  pirates.  It  is  now 
Maya.    Uv.  33,  20. 

CoRACONAsus  a  town  of  Arcadia,  where  the 
Ladon  falls  into  the  Alpbeus.    Pans.  8,  S&. 

CORALBTiB,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Race*  6, 
61. 

CORALLI,  a  people  of  Sarmatla  Buropca,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  sea,  near  the 
Danube.    Ovid,  ex  Pmt.  4,  el.  2,  37. 

Coras,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Tyburtus, 
who  fought  against  Aneas.     Firg.  Mm.  7,  672. 

CORAX,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who 
first  demanded  a  salary  of  his  pupils.    OJe.  in 

Brut.—Quinta.  8,  1. A  khig  of  Sicyon.^->A 

mountain  of  iBtolia.     Liv.  36,  80. 

CORBis  and  ORSUA,  two  brothers,  who  fought 
for  the  dominion  of  a  eity.  in  the  presence  of 
Seipio  in  Spain.  Uv.  28,  21.— Fol.  Mam.  9,  11. 
CorbOI/O,  Domitius,  a  Roman  general,  fa- 
BMras  for  his  rigid  observance  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  for  the  success  of  ills  arms,  especially 
against  the  Parthians.  On  account  of  bis  great 
leputation,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
Je^ousy  to  Nero,  who  reealled  him.  under  pre- 
tenee  of  rewarding  his  merit.  When  Corbulo 
leaetaed  Corinth,  he  met  there  an  order  to  die. 
Reflectiiig  on  Ills  own  want  of  prudence  and  fore- 
•igfat,  he  foil  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  I  have 
well  deserved  this!  A.D.  68.    His  name  was 


given  to  a  place  (^Monumentum)  io  Oermaoy, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modem  Groningem, 
TaeiL  Ann.  11,  18. 

CORCtRA,  now  CorAt,  an  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  famous  for  the  ship* 
wreck  of  Ulysses,  and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
Its  more  ancient  names  were  Drepane  and  Sche- 
ria.     Its  greatest  length  is  86  miles,  and  its  aver- 
age breadth  about  eight.    Its  earliest  inhabitants 
were  the  PtUBacei,  a  people  of  Libumian  origin, 
possessing  considerable  (kill  In  nautical  aflkirfc 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Colchians,  and  subse- 
quently, about  750  B.C.,  by  the  Corinthians,  to 
whom  it  owed  all  the  Importance  it  ever  obtain- 
ed.    It  became,  however,  suflKciently  powerftil 
to  contend  with  the  parent  country;  and  it  Is  as- 
serted, that  the  first  naval  engagement,  which 
took  place  on  the  seas  of  Greece,  was  fought  be- 
tween-it  and  the  Corinthians.     It  was  otherwise 
remarkable  tor  having  given  occasion  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  by  the  conduct  It  pursued  wita 
respect  to  its  colony  Epidamnus,  and  for  a  dread- 
Ail  sedition  raised  by  tiie  public  against  the  no> 
hies.    On  Its  fklling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  valuable  station  for  their  ships 
of  war.  In  their  attacks  on  Macedonia  and  Asia. 
Homer.  X)dyu.  5,  Ae.—TTnuyi.  1, 13,  &c.— Strob. 
6.— —An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of 
Illyricum,  called  Nigra  {Btaek\  in  Greek  Mi- 
XMMh  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated 
Island  of  the  same  name.     It  Is  now  CoretUa. 

CordOba,  now  Cordoveit  the  metropolis  of 
Hispania  Batiea,  on  the  river  Baetis.  It  was  the 
birUi-plaee  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  the  poet  Lu- 
can. Martial.  I,  ep.  ^—MelOt  i,  6.— Ges.  BtU. 
Alex.  67. —PUn.  3,  1. 

CORDfLA,  a  port  of  Pontus.  a  short  distance 
to  the  south-west  of  Trapesus,  supposed  to  giv* 
its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught  tiaere 
(cordylte).  By  eordyUe  are  meant "  the  fry  of  Oi» 
tunny  fish.*'    PUn.  9,  lb.— Martial.  13,  ep.  1. 

CORB,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
serpine, tnm  the  Greek,  m^,  pudla.  Festivals 
called  CoreiOt  were  Instituted  to  her  honour  la 
Greece. 

CORB8SD8,  a  hill  near  Efdiesus.  Berod.  5> 
100. 

CORfsns,  a  priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon  in 
BaBotia,,who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the  nymph 
Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  disdain.  He 
complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited  the  oountr,* 
with  a  pestilence.  The  Criydonians  were  direct- 
ed by  the  oracle,  to  appease  the  god  by  sacrificing 
Callirhoe  on  his  altar.  The  nymph  was  led  to 
the  altar,  and  Coresus,  who  was  to  sacrifice  her, 
forgot  his  resentment,  and  stabbed  himself.  Cal- 
lirhoe, conscious  of  her  ingratitude  to  the  love  of 
Coresus,  killed  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  foun- 
tain, which  afterwards  bore  her  name.  Pauu  7. 
21. 

CORFlNlUM,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  in 
Italy,  about  three  miles  from  the  Atemus.  In 
the  time  of  the  social  war,  it  took  the  name  of 
Italica,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  styled  the 
capiul  of  Italy.  (ke$.  B.  C.  1,  16.— Lucon.  2, 
478. 

CorIa,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  among  the  Ar- 
cadians.   Cie.  de  Nat,  D.  3,  23. 

CORINNA,  a  celebrated  Grecian  poetess,  was 
bom  at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  and  flourished  in  the 
fifUi  century  B.C.  She  was  contemporary  with 
Pindar,  over  whom  she  fi%e  times  obtained  the 
poetical  wreath,  to  which  triumph  her  beauty  as* 
■isied.    She  eomposed  a  number  of  works,  of 
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M'mte  Oiiife,  h  thought  to  reprraent  the  sitv  at 
Owioli.     Uv.  St,  S3.  3,  7i — Plin.  a,  j. 

OORMASA,  a  town  of  Pisidia.    Liv.  38,  15. 

Cornelia  lbx,  tie  Civitate,  was  enacted 
A.D  C.  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpieian  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of 
the  eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 

among  the  33  ancient  tribes. Another,  de  Ju- 

iidity  A.  U.C.  673.  by  the  same.  It  ordained  that 
the  pr9tor  should  always  observe  the  same  in- 
variable method  in  judicial  proceedings,  and 
-tbat  the  process  should  not  depend  upon  his  will. 
Another,  deSutnptUms,  by  the  same.  It  limit- 
ad  the  expenses  w  hich  generally  attended  funerals. 

.Inother,  de  ReUgione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.C. 

677.  It  restored  to  the  college  of  priesu,  the 
privilege  uf  choosing  the  priests,  which  by  the 
Ouraitian  law,  had  l^en  lodged  in  the  bands  of 

Uie  people. Another,   de  Municipiu,  by  the 

same;  that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with 
Marius  should  De  deprived  of  their  lands  and  the 
right  of  cittxens;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says 

could  not  be  done. Another,  de  AtagistratUnu, 

by  the  same;  which  gave  the  power  of  bearing 
honours  and  being  promoted  before  the  legal  age, 
to  those  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla, 
while  the  sons  and  partisans  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  standing  for  any  office  of  the  state. 

An<uher,  de  Magi$tratilnu,  by  the  same,  A. U.C. 
673.  It  ordainMl  that  no  person  should  exercise 
the  same  office  within  ten  years'  distance,  or  be 
invested  with  two  different  magistracies  in  one 
year;  and  that  no  one  should  be  prsetor  before 
being  quaestor,  nor  consul  before  being  prsetor. 

Another,   de  Magittratibiu,   by  the    same, 

A.U.C.  673.  It  divested  the  tribunes  nfthe  pri- 
vilege of  making  laws,  interfering,  holding  as- 
semblies, and  receiving  appeals.  All  such  as 
had  been  tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any 

other  office  in  the  state  by  that  law. Another, 

de  Majettate,  by  the  same.  A. U.C.  670.  It  made 
it  treason  to  send  an  army  out  of  a  province,  or 
engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to  influence  the 
soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a  captive  general  of 
the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of  robbers  or 
pirates,  or  for  the  absence  of  a  Roman  citizen,  to 
a  foreign  court,  without  previoufs  leave.     The 

punishment  was,   aqua  et  ignis  interdictio. 

Another,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to 
a  man  aceused  of  murder,  either  by  poison, 
weapons,  or  false  accusations,  and  the  setting 
Ore  to  buildings,  to  choose  whether  the  jury  that 
tried  him  should  give  their  verdict  dam  or  palatn, 

tdva  voce,  or  by  balloL Another,  b^  the  same, 

which  made  it  aqtue  el  ignis  interdictto  to  such  as 
were  guilty  of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of 
wills,  corruption,  false  accusations,  and  the  de- 
basing or  counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin;  all 
such  as  were  accessary  to  this  offence,  were 

deemed  as  guilty  as  the  "offender. Another,  de 

vecuniis  repetundis,  by  which  a  man  convicted  of 
peculation  or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  aqwB  et  igtiis  interdictio. 
—^Another,  by  the  same,  whichgave  the  power 
to  such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with  any 
government,  of  retaining  their  command  and 
appointment,  without  a  renewal  of  it  by  the  se- 
nate,  as  was  before  observed. Another,  by 

the  same,  which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  pro- 
scribed person*  should  be  common,  especially 
thuse  about  Volaterrc  and  Fesulw  in  Etrurin, 
which  Sylla  divided  among  his  suldier>4.—— An- 
other, by  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  people. 


A.  U.  C.  6S6;  which  ordained  that  no  person  »lMWid 
be  exempteid  firom  any  law,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  unless  2(lU  senators  were  present 
in  the  senate;  and  no  person  itius  exempted* 
could  hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being 

carried  to  the  people  fur  their  eoncui  rence. 

Another,  by  Naaica,  A. U.C.  582,  to  make  war 
against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedo. 
nia,  it  he  did  not  give  proper  satisl'actiou  to  the 
Roman  people. 

CORNBL.IA,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was  the 
first  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mother  o. 
Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  affectioiuitely 
loved  by  her  hu&band.  that  at  her  death  he  pro- 
nounced a  fiineral  oration  over  her  body.     Ftut. 

in  CtBs. A  dauKhter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  who 

married  Pompey,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
P.  Crassus.  She  has  been  praised  for  her  great 
virtues.  When  her  husband  left  her  in  the  bay 
of  Alexandria,  to  go  on  shore  in  a  small  boat,  she 
saw  him  stabbed  by  Achillas,  and  heard  his  dyio^ 
groans  without  the  possibility  of  aiding  him.  She 
attributed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  connexion 

with  her.  Ptut.  in  Pomp A  daughter  of  Scipio 

Africauus.  who  married  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac 
chus.  She  was  courted  by  a  king;  but  she  pre- 
ferred being  the  wife  of  a  Roman  citizen,  to  that 
of  a  monarch.  Her  virtues  have  been  deservedly 
commended,  as  well  as  the  wholesome  principles 
which  she  inculcated  in  her  two  sons.  When  a 
Campanian  lady  made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels 
at  Cornelia's  house,  and  entreated  her  to  lavour 
her  with  a  sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced 
her  two  sons,  saying, "  These  are  the  only  jewels 
of  which  I  can  boasC"  She  was  continually  urg- 
ing them  to  perform  some  action  worthy  of  them; 
and  in  their  youth  reproached  them  that  she  was 
still  known  only  as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio, 
not  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  She  bore  their 
death  with  magnanimity,  and  would  speak  of 
her  loss  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear.  Being  once 
condoled  with,  she  gravely  answered,  that  "  the 
woman  who  had  given  birth  tu  th<>  Gracchi  coidd 
not  be  deemed  unfortunate.'^  Aftft  her  decease, 
the  Romans  erected  a  statue  to  her  nifinory,  with 
this  inscription,  "  To  Cornelia,  mother  of  the 
Gracchi."     Plut.  in  Gracch — Juv.  G,  1(j7.— To/. 

Max.  4,  4. — Ore.  in  Brut  5b. AvesUil  virgin, 

buried  alive  in  Domitian's  age,  as  guilty  of  in- 
continence.   Sveton.  in  Drnn. 

CORNKLli.  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome,  of 
whom  the  most  distiii{;ui>hed  were,  Caius  Cor 
nelius,  a  soothsayer  oi  Padua,  who  foreiuld  the 
beginning  and  issue  of  the  battle  of  Phar^alia. 
Dolabella,  a  friend  and  admirer  ol  Cleo- 
patra. He  told  her  that  Augustus  intended  to 
remove  her  from  the  munumenc,  w  here  she  had 

retired. An  officer  of   Sylla,   whom  J.    Cse- 

sar    bribed    to  escape    the  proxcripiion  which 

threatened  his  life. Cn.,  a  man  chosen   by 

Marcellusto  be  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
— -Cossus,  a  military  tribune  during  the  time 
that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  republic.  He 
offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called  opinui.  after 
having  slain  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  ot  the  Viien. 

tes,  A.  U.C.  318.     Liv.   4.  1>). Kalbus,  a  man 

of  Oades,  intimate  with  Cicero,  by  wiioni  he  was 
ably  defended  when  accused.— —Scipio,  a  man 
appointed  master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus, 
when  dictator-— Oallus.  an  elesiac  poet,  {i^'id. 

Gallus.) Merula,  was  made  eonMil  by  Au^r"*- 

tus,  ill  the  room  ot  Cinnu. Maii'.Uui.  h  ij»an 

killtd  in  Si>Hin  b>  Galba.- C  Nrpus,  ait  liia- 
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L  •^ia,  lying  on  the  decliritr  ai  Tauma,  nearly 
■la  milea  north  nf  Self  a.  Kinir  Amynua  Urak 
It  fnm  the  Pialdians;  nnd  after  his  death  it  (ell. 
in  the  n'ign  of  Auguiitut,  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  there.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  mo- 
dem KebrinoB.     Slrab.    12. A    commercial 

town  on  the  Palus  Masotis,  probably  near  the 
modem  Taganrock     Herod,  4,  2. 

CrrmOna.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  norths 
east  of  Plaeentia.  and  a  little  north  of  the  Po. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  $ufr»-re<l  much  dur- 
ing the  second  Punic  war.  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
contrntions  of  Augurtiis,  and  was  at  last  destmy 
ed  by  the  partisans  of  Vespasian,  in  the  war  with 
Vitellius.  It  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
rebuilt  with  rnnsiderable  magniflrence.  Zie. 
37,  46.  —  TacU.  Hiit.  3,  33  et  34— Hin.  3,  19. 

CRRMOnis  Juoum.  a  part  of  the  Al|is,  over 
which,  as  some  suppose,  Annibal  passed  to  enter 
Italy.     Uv.  £1.  38. 

Crkmutios  CoRODS,  an  historian,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  starred  himself  for  fear  of  the  resentment  of 
Tiberius,  whom  he  had  offended  by  calling  Cas- 
sius  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Tacit.  Ann.  55.  34. 
85 — Suet,  in  Aug.  35.  In.  Tib.  60.  In  Calig. 
16. 

Crbnis,  a  nymph  mentioned  by  Ovidt  Met.  IS, 
313. 

CRRON,  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisyphus. 
He  promised  his  daughter  Olauce  to  Jason,  who 
repudiated  Medea,  after  he  had  lived  ten  years 
with  her  in  perfect  felicity  under  the  protection 
and  in  the  house  of  the  Corinthian  king.  To 
revenge  the  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her 
for  a  present,  a  gown  covered  with  poison. 
Olauee  put  it  on,  and  was  seised  with  sudden 
pains.  Her  body  look  Are.  and  she  expired  in 
the  greatest  torments.  The  house  was  also  con- 
sumed by  the  lire,  and  Creon  and  his  family 
shared  Glance's  fkte.    ApcUod.  1.  ft  8,  l.—Bu- 

rip.  inMed.'.Hygin.fab.  fb.—Diod.  4 A  son 

of  Menoetios,  father  to  Joeasta,  the  wife  and  mo- 
ther of  (Edipus.  At  the  deatfi  of  Laius.  who  had 
married  Jncasta,  Creon  ascended  the  vacant 
throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravases  of  the  Sphinx 
<Fn1  Sphinx)  spread  desolation  and  terror 
through  the  country,  Creon  offered  his  crown 
and  daughter  in  marriage  to  Him  who  could  ex- 
plain the  enigmas  which  the  monster  proposed. 
(Edipus  was  happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  Jo- 
easta without  knowing  that  she  was  bis  mother, 
and  by  h#r  he  had  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
•iees.  These  two  tons  mutually  agreed,  after 
their  father's  death,  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each 
alternately.  Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne 
by  right  of  seniority;  but  when  he  was  once  In 
power,  he  refkised  to  resign  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  his  brother  led  against  him  an  army  of 
Argives  to  support  his  right  The  war  was  de- 
cided by  single  combat  between  the  two  brothers. 
They  both  killed  one  another,  and  Creon  as- 
cended the  throne,  till  Leodamas  the  son  of 
Eteocles  should  be  of  sufficient  ase  to  auume 
the  reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity, 
Creon  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more 
particularly  Polyniees,  who  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  bloodshed,  should  remain  unburied.  If  this 
was  in  any  manner  disobeyed,  the  offenders  were 
*»  be  buried  alive.  Antirone,  the  sister  of  Poly- 
niees, transgressed,  and  was  accordingly  punish- 
ed. Hamon.  the  aoo  of  Creon,  who  pasaiooately 


loved  Antigone,  killed  binuetf  on  bar  grave, 
when  his  father  refused  to  grant  her  pardon. 
Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Theseus,  who 
ha'i  made  war  against  him  at  the  request  of 
Adrastus,  because  he  refused  burial  to  Uie  Ar- 
gives. {^Vid.  Eteocles,  Polyniees,  Adrastua,  (B- 
dipus.)  ApoUod.  3.  56.  &e.— Pous.  1,  39.  0.  5, 
&c — StaL  in  Theb.—Sophod.in  Antig.—'^eekyL 

SepL  ante  Theb Hygin.Jab.  67  et  76 — Died.  1 

et  4. The  flrst  annual  arobon  at  Atbcna,  66i 

B.C.     Paterc.  1,  8. 

CRBONTIA.DB8,  a  son  of  Hereules  by  Megara, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  bis  father  because 
he  had  slain  Lycus. 

CRBOPHf  Lus.  a  native  of  Samos,  who  cohk 
posed,  under  the  title  of  01^aX>«r  ikmrntt  "  The 
conquest  of  CEchalia,"  an  epic  poem  comme- 
morative of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  According 
to  an  ancient  tradition.  Homer  himself  was  the 
author  of  this  piece,  and  gave  it  to  Creopbylus  aa 
a  return  for  the  iiospitable  reoeptiun  which  he 
had  received  under  his  roof.  In  an  epigram  of 
Callimachus,  however,  Creophyliu  la  named  at 
the  real  author.    Strab.  12. 

CrbpbrIus  PollIo  a  Roman,  who  spent  his 
all  in  the  most  extravagant  debauchery.  Juv. 
9,6. 

Crbs.  an  iiihabitant  of  Crete.— —The  first 
king  of  Crete.    Paau.  8,  i3. 

CRB8PHONTSB,  a  son  of  Aristomaehns,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemos.  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  Pelopoonesua.  Pam,  4, 
3,  ftc 

CRB8SIU8,  belonging  to  Crete.  Firg.  JBm,  4. 
70.  8,294 

CRBSTON,  a  town  of  Thraee,  tke  capital  pro- 
bably of  the  district  of  Crestonia. 

CRRSTONIa,  a  district  of  Thraee,  to  the  north 
of  AnthemuB  aiad  Bolbe,  chiefly  inhabited  by  » 
remnant  of  PelasgL  It  is  now  called  Caradagh. 
Bend.  1,  57. 

Crbsus  and  Bphbscs,  two  men  who  built  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.    Ptme.  7,  2. 

Crbta,  now  CStuutto,  one  of  the  largest  ialanda 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the 
Cyclades.  It  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
ftt>m  Cres,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Idsea. 
It  is  likewise  designated  among  the  poeta  and 
mythological  writers  by  the  several  appellatiune 
of  Aeria.  Dolirhe,  Idsea,  and  Telehinia.  It  ia 
about  140  miles  in  length,  and  (kom  15  to  30  in 
breadth.  Though  the  interior  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  woody,  it  is  intersected  with  valleys,  the 
rich  fertility  of  which  is  increased  by  the  happy 
temperature  of  its  climate.  It  was  onee  bmoua 
for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  which  the 
wisdom  of  Minos  established  there.  The  inha- 
bitants, in  the  earlier  pait  of  their  history,  were 
a  just  and  wise  people,  but  they  degenerated  ao 
(kr  as  to  be  charged  with  the  grossest  vices.  Ju- 
piter, as  some  authors  report,  was  educated  in 
that  island  bv  the  Corybantes,  and  the  Cretaiu 
boasted  that  they  could  show  his  tomb.  There 
were  different  colonies  from  Phrygia.  Doris, 
Achaia,  &c.  that  established  themselves  there. 
The  island,  after  groaning  imder  the  tyranny  ol 
democratical  usurpation,,  and  feeling  the  scourge 
of  frequent  sedititm,  was  made  a  Roman  pro* 
rince,  B-C.  66.  after  a  war  of  three  years,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  so  distressed,  that 
they  were  even  compelled  to  drink  the  water  of 
their  cattle.  Chalk  was  produced  in  areat  abti(k> 
dance  there,  and  was  thence  call-^I  Oreta  terra, 
or  simply  Creta.    HoraL  Od.  1,  36^  10.     Bpod.  %. 
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—(Mil.  Fast  3.  444.  Bpia.  10,  10&  -Fa/.  Max. 
7,  %.—Slrab.  Vi.—Lucan,  8,  1S4.— fir*',  ^n,  3, 
134.-M«'to.  2, 1-l'lm.  4,  12. 

Crbtaus,  •  poet  mentioned  by  PropertiuM,  2, 
el.  34,  29. 

CSBTB.  the  wife  of  Minns.     ApoUod   8,  1. 

A  (Uugbter  of  Deucalion.     Id.  3, 3. 

Cbbtbs,  inbabitanu  of  Crete.  Virg.  JBn.  4. 
146. 

Cbbtbus,  •  Trojan,  distingiti«hed  u  a  poet 
and  musician.  He  foUuwed  iEneas,  and  was 
killed  by  Tunuu.  Virg.  Mn.  U,  774. An- 
other, killed  by  Tumus.    Id.  12,  538. 

Crbthbis,  the  wile  of  Aeantus  kinir  of  lol- 
eh(w,  who  fifll  in  love  with  Pel(>us,sonof  .(Eacus, 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtur, 
because  bet  refused  to  comply  with  her  wishes, 
&e  She  is  called  by  some  Hippulyte  or  Astya- 
datnia.     Pijtdnr,  Nem.  4. 

Cbbtmbus,  a  son  o.  JEolus,  father  of  ^son. 
by  Tyru  his  brother's  daughter.  ApoUod  1  7, 
&e. 

Cbbthon,  a  son  of  Diocles,  engaged  in  the 
Trujan  war  nn  the  side  of  Greece.  He  was  ulain, 
with  his  brother  Orsilochus,  by  iEneas.  Horn. 
IL  i,  MO. 

CrbtIcob,  a  certain  orator,    /uv.  2.  67. A 

surname  of  M.  Antuny's  father. 

CrbOSA,  a  daughter  ofCrenn,  king  of  C>rinih. 
As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jas<in.  who  had  di- 
vorced Medea,  she  put  nn  a  pui.«nnerl  garment, 
which  immediately  set  her  b<>dy  on  Are,  and  she 
expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments.  She 
had  received  this  gnwn  as  a  gift  from  Medea, 
who  wiiibed  to  take  that  revenice  upon  the  infide- 
lity of  Jason.     Some  call  her  QIauce.     Orid.  de 

Art.  Am.  1.  335 A  daughter  of  Priam,  king 

of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She  married  iGneas,  by 
whom  she  hid  some  children,  among  which  was 
Aicaniu^  When  Troy  wu  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
night  with  her  husband:  but  they  were  separated 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  Aneas  could 
not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was.  Cy- 
bele  saved  her,  and  earned  her  to  her  temple. 
of  which  she  became  priestess;  acrording  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  rfpresents  Creusa  as  ap- 
pearing to  her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was 
seeking  her  in  the  noise  and  tumultuous  confu- 
sion of  the  lighL  She  prt^licted  to  iEneas  the 
calamities  that  attended  him,  the  fame  he  should 
acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy,  and  his  conse- 
quent marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  country. 
Ana.  10.  IS.  -  Virg.ASn.  2,  562  8cc A  daugh- 
ter of  Breehtheui,  king  of  Athens.  She  was 
nother  of  Janu^  by  Apollo. 

CrbOSIS,  or  Crbusa,  a  town  of  Boeotia.  on 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  the  harbour  of 
Thespis.     PotM.  9,  32.— JU'e.  36,  21. 

Cbi  Uses,  a  son  of  Argos,  king  of  Peloponnesus. 
ApoUod.  2.  I. 

CRlMtsus.  or  CRIMlsscs,  a  river  on  thewest- 
em  parts  of  Sicily  near  Segesta,  where  Timoleon 
defeated  the  Carthaginian  forces.  It  discharged 
itself  into  the  Hypsa.     It  i*  now  the  BelddeOro. 

C.  yep.  m  Tinu—Firg.  /En.  5,  8S. The  word 

in  the  various  editions  of  VInril,  Is  spelt  Cremis- 
sns.  Crimissus,   Crimisus.    Crimemis.   Crinisus, 

Crimnisas The  Crinisus  was  a  Trojan  prince. 

who  exposed  his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  thim 
suflSer  her  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea  monster 
which  Neptune  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of 
Laomedon.  (Vid.  Laomedon.)  The  danghter 
eame  safe  to  the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crinisus  some 
time  after  went  in  quest  of  bis  daughter,  and  was 


so  disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gcxis  chang- 
ed him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  granted  him 
the  power  of  metamorphosing  himself  into  what- 
ever shape  he  pleased.  He  made  use  of  thix  pri- 
vilege to  seduce  the  neighbouring  nymphs. A 

river  of  the  Brutii  in  Magna  Oraicia,  falling  into 
the  Sinus  Terentinus,  north  of  Crotona,  near 
Petilia.     It  is  now  the  FViitnentca. 

CRINIPPC8.  a  general  of  Dionysius  the  elder. 

CRI  NO.  a  daughter  of  Antenor.  Pmu.  10,  27. 
One  of  the  Oanaides.    ApoUod 

Crison.  a  man  of  Himera,  who  obtained  si 
prize  at  Olympia  Sec    Pmu.  5,  23. 

Crispina,  a  Roman  matron,  &&  Tacit.  Hid, 
1,47. 

CrispInos,  a  praetorian,  who,  though  origin- 
ally a  slHve  in  Egypt,  was.  after  the  acquisition 
of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of  Roman  knight- 
hood by  Dumitian.  Juv.  1, 26. A  stoic  philo- 
sopher, as  remarkable  for  his  loquacity  as  for  the 
fbolish  and  tedious  poem  which  he  wrote,  to  ex 
plain  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect,  to  which  Horace 
alludes  in  the  last  verses  of  Sat,  1,  1. 

CRISPUg  SALI.I7BTIU8.     Fid.  Sallustius 

Virio,  a  famous  orator.     Qutntd.  10,  1. The 

second  husband  of  Aerippina. FlaT.  Jul^  • 

son  of  (he  great  Constantine,  made  Cssar  by 
his  father,  and  distinguished  for  valour  and 
extensive  knowledge.  Fausta,  bis  stepmother, 
wished  to  seduce  him;  and  when  he  refused,  sh« 
accused  him  before  Constantine.  who  believed 
the  crime,  and  caused  his  son  to  be  poisoned, 
A.D.826 

CRISSAOS  SINCS,  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Cor  in 
thiacus,  on  the  northern  shore.     It  extends  into 
the  country  of  Phoeis,  and  had  at  its  head  the 
city  nf  Crifsa,  whence  it  took  its  name.     It  is 
now  called  the  Gu\fof  Salona. 

CRITala,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Hemd.  7, 26. 

Crithbis,  a  daughter  of  Melaiiippus,  who 
became  pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
afterwards  married  Pliemieis  of  Smyrna,  and 
brought  forth  the  poet  Humer,  according  to  Ht- 
rod.  in  rita. 

Crith()tb.  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cherson 
esus.    C.  Sep. 

CritiaB,  one  nf  the  thirty  tyrants  s^t  over 
Athens  bv  ti.e  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and 
well-bred,  but  of  dangerous  principles,  and  he 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to 
death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those 
citixens  whom  his  oppression  bad  banished.  He 
hitd  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegies  and  other  eompnsitions,  of 
which  some  fragments  remain,     de,  de  Oral.  2. 

Crito,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  composed  some  di-ilogues  now  lost. 

THog. A  physician  in  the  age  of  Artaxerxet 

Longimarius An    historian    of  Naxua,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  dur- 
ing eight  particular  years  of  his  life. A  Mace- 
donian historian,  who  wrote  an  aeeount  of  Pal- 
lene.  nf  Persia,  of  the  foundation  of  S]rraease,  of 
the  Oet«.  fte. 

CRITOBOLDS,  a  general  of  Phoeis,  at  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  between  Antiochus  and  the  Ro- 
mans.    PoMi  10  20. A  physician  in  the  age 

of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.    PUn.  7,  87 A 

son  of  Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.  T)'u>g.  im 
Crit. 

CritoonATUB  a  celebrated  warrior  of  Alesia, 
when  Caesar  was  in  Oaul.     Ccpt.  BeU.  GaU. 
Cbitolaus,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
T8 
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daughter  Cyane,  who  MwriBcedhim  on  the  altar. 
ntU.  in  ParaU. 

CYARAXK8,  or  CTAXlRBS,  a  kinfT  of  the 
Mede«,  who  succeeded  hit  father  Phraortec,  B.C. 
Sib.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  abi- 
lities, and  soon  avenged  on  the  Assyrians  the 
death  of  his  fother.  The  Scythians,  however, 
overran,  and  ravaged  Media;  and  the  king,  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  them,  incited  them  to 
an  entertainment,  and  caused  them  all  to  be 
massacred.  Cyaraxes  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon;  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Babylonians,  he  resumed 
the  siege  of  Nineveh,  slew  Sarac  the  king,  and 
levelled  that  proud  metropolis  with  the  ground. 
Having  erected  his  kincdom  intoa  potent  empire, 
he  died,  and  left  the  government  to  his  sun  Asty- 
ages.  Herod.  1,  T3,  &c. Son  of  Astyagt-s,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Media,  B.C.  560.  He 
joined  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  in  the  reduction  of 
Babylon,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  con* 
junction  with  him,  and  to  have  died  B.C'  536. 
Xen.  Cyrnp.  I. 

Cyurub,  a  name  of  Cybele,  used  by  the  poets 
when  a  long  penuU  is  required.  The  lurm  Cy- 
belle  is  sometimes,  though  with  less  propriety, 
employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

CVUKLB,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Terrfl^  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
the  satnc  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesu,  Buna  Ma- 
ter, Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindynieue, 
&c.  According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Lydian  prince  called  Menos,  by  his  wife 
Dindyniene,  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon  as  she  was 
born  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain.  She  was 
preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  lurest,  and  received  the  name  of  Cybele 
from  the  mountain  >vhere  her  life  had  been  pre- 
served. When  she  returned  to  her  father's  court, 
shf  had  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  abeautiful  youth, 
whom  her  father  mutilated,  &e.  All  themytho- 
.t^isM  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the  amours 
uf  Atys  and  Cybele.  The  partiality  of  the  god- 
dess for  Atys  seems  to  arise  from  his  having  first 
introduced  her  worship  in  Phrygia.  She  enjoin- 
ed him  perpetual  celibacy,  and  the  violation  of 
his  promise  was  expiated  by  voluntary  mutila- 
tion. In  Phr>'gia  the  festivals  of  Cybele  were 
observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Her 
priest-i.  called  Curjbantes.  Oalli,  fte^  were  not 
admitted  in  the  service  of  the  gotldess  without  a 
previous  mutilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals,  they  imitated  the  manners  of  madmen, 
and  filled  the  air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowl- 
ings, mixnd  with  the  confused  noise  oi  drums, 
tabrets,  bucklers,  and  spears.  This  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss 
of  her  favourite  Atys.  Cybele  was  generally 
represented  n»  a  robust  woman,  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the 
earth.  She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head 
was  crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes 
with  the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  ap- 
pears riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  tame 
lions;  Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball 
in  his  hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir- 
tree,  which  is  sacred  to  tlie  goddess.  Sometimes 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
with  her  head  covered  with  a  tower.  She  is  also 
seen  with  nnany  breasts,  to  show  that  the  earth 
gives  aliments  to  all  living  creatures;  and  she 
generally  carries  two  lions  under  her  arms. 
From  Phrygia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed  into 
GKcee,  and  was  solemnly  established  at  Eleusis, 


under  the  name  of  the  Rleusinian  mysteries  o7 
Ceres.  Ttie  Romans,  by  order  of  the  Sibyline 
books,  brought  the  statue  of  the  goddess  from 
Pessinus  into  Italy;  and  when  the  ship  whicli 
carried  it  had  run  on  a  shallow  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Claudia  were 
vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her  girdle.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  were  first 
known  about  15b0  years  B.C.  The  Romans  were 
particularly  superstitious  in  washing  every  year, 
on  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  April,  the  shrine  of 
this  g«)ddess  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Almo. 
There  prevailed  many  obscenities  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  festivals,  and  the  priests  themselves 
were  the  most  eager  to  use  indecent  expressions, 
and  to  show  their  unbounded  licentiousness  by 
the  impurity  of  their  actions.  (rtVf.  Atys,  Eleu- 
sis, Rhea,  Corybantes,  Oalli,  &c.)  The  first 
germ  of  tke  Grecian  religion  came  from  India, 
and  many  of  the  deities  of  the  latter  country  will 
be  foimd,  upon  an  attentive  examination,  to 
have  been  the  prototypes  of  those  mentioned  in 
classical  mythology.  Thus  there  is  a  very  atnmg 
resemblance  between  Cybele  and  Pracriti,  the 
goddess  of  nature  among  the  Hindoos.  Both  are 
represented  as  drawn  by  lions;  at  the  festival  of 
Pracriti  a  drum  is  beaten,  as  it  always  was  at 
that  of  Cybele.  This  drum  is  called  Dindyroa; 
and  in  the  history  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  we  find 
mention  made  of  Mont  Diniiymtu,  where  her 
rites  were  celebrated,  and  of  the  api)eIUtion 
Dihdyinene  given  to  the  goddess  hers<>lf.  Angux- 
tin.  de  Civit.  D.  *c. — LaclatU.—  Lucian.  in  Dea 
Syr.—Diod.  3.—  I'irg.  A'n  9,  617.  10.  ^Ji.-Lu- 
can.  I,  566.-Oetd.  TriH.  4,  210  et  Mi.—i'lut.  de 
Lnqnac.—Cic.  ad  AUic.—CaL  Hfiod.  6,  17,  &c. 

Cyi  fcLB  and  Cyubla,  a  mountain  of  Phry- 
gia. probably  near  Celtsiue. 

CYBlKA.     t'id.  Cibjra. 

CvuiSTttA,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  Cataonia, 
Wfst  ot  mount  Argsus.  Utrab.  l'i.--Cic.  Ep.  ud 
Faiii.  15,  aet  4. 

CYCLAObS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  that  cluster  («««Xes,  eirctdiuL,')  of 
islands  which  encircled  Delos.  They  were  at 
first  cutuidered  to  be  only  twelve  in  number,  but 
were  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen.  Thtse 
were  Ceos.  Cjthnos,  Seriphos,  Melos,  Siphnos, 
Cintolos,  Prepesinthos,  Olearos,  Paros,  Naxos, 
Syrus,  Myeonos,  Tenos,  Antlros,  and  Oyurus. 
The  Cydades  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phteni- 
cians,  Carians,  a»d  Leieges,  whose  piracies  drew 
down  utNm  them  the  vengeance  of  Minus;  they 
were  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Pers.ans,  but 
became  dependant  on  the  Atlieniaiu  after  the 
battle  of  M}cale.  Strab.  10.— liitt.  •*,  i±— He- 
rod. 1.  171.  5.  2ti.—Thucyd.  1,  4,  y4,  Ste. 

CYCL6PBS,  a  ceruin  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  soru  of  Ccelus  arui 
Terra.  They  had  but  one  eye.  in  the  middle  of 
me  forehead;  whence  their  name,  («i«Xot,  circu- 
lu*.  Jt^,  otu/im).  They  were  three  m  number, 
according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges,  Brontes,  and 
Steropes.  Their  number  was  greater  acrordir>ff 
to  other  mythologists.  and  in  the  age  of  Ulysses, 
Polyphemus  was  their  king.  {t'id.  Polyphemus.) 
They  inhabited  the  western  parts  of  the  island 
of  Sicily;  and  because  they  were  uncivilized  in 
their  manners,  the  poets  speak  of  them  as  men- 
eaters.  The  tradition  of  their  having  only  one 
eye  origiiuites  from  their  custom  of  wearing  small 
bucklers  of  steel  which  covered  their  faces,  and 
had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle,  which  cor- 
responded exactly  to  the  eye.  From  their  vicinity 
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■anKMiDf  themieWet  to  be  Invaded  by 
(be  Felaavi,  their  ancient  enemiei.  In  this  noc- 
uinMl  engagement,  many  were  killed  on  both 
aidea,  and  Cyiicus  perished  4>y  The  hands  of  Ja- 
aon  himaeU;  who  honoured  his  rvmains  with  a 
aplendid  ftineral,  and  raiwd  a  stately  monument 

over  his  grave.    ApoUod,  1,  9. An  island  of 

the  Propootis,  about  500  stadia  In  circuit,  with  a 
city  of  Uie  same  name.  It  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  two  bridges,  built  by  Alexander 
the  Ureat.  The  city  was  sitiwted  partly  in  the 
plain  whiefa  extended  to  the  bridjtes,  and  partly 
on  the  slope  of  mount  Arctoa.  It  lud  two  har- 
bours, Chytus  and  Panormus.  It  was  a  very  flour- 
ishing eity,  and  stylfd  by  Plorus  the  Rome  of  Asia. 
The  coins  of  the  place,  called  KvSmiimI  «T«H|p«r, 
were  executed  with  such  perfection,  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  of  art.  The  in* 
habitanu  of  Cjrzicus  laid  claim  to  a  very  high 
antiquity  for  their  city,  and  pretended  tliat  it  was 
given  by  Jupiter  to  Proserpine  for  her  dowry,  un 
which  account  they  worshipped  her  as  their  chief 
deity.  Cyxicus  is  celebrated  for  its  siege  by 
Miihrfdates,  which  that  monarch  was  compelled 
bjr  Lucullus  to  raise.  It  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans the  rights  of  a  tVee  eity;  but  these  were 
taken  away  fhMn  It  by  Tiberius,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  violenee  offered  to  some  Roman  dti- 
sena.  Cyzictis  continued  to  be  a  place  of  im- 
portance until  a  late  period,  and  in  the  airange- 
ment  of  provinces  under  the  Chrisdan  emperors, 
it  became  the  metrupniis  of  the  province  of  the 
Hellespont.  It  is  now,  however,  only  a  heap  of 
uninhabited  ruins.  Strab.  li—PKn.  5,  32.— 
Appiatt.  BM,  Mithr.  73,  tw,—Cic  pro  Leg,  Ma- 
niL  8.— 5uef.  Tib.  31. 
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DAM,  Dabm,  or  Dai,  a  people  who  dwelt 
on  the  south-aastero  borders  of  the  Caspiim  sea, 
in  the  province  of  Hyreania.  Their  country  is 
supposed  by  some  to  correnwnd  with  the  modem 
DoAMian.  .SKI.  13,  764.— Lticon.  7,  429,— Ftr^. 
i8n.l.  728L 

DacIa,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east  by  the 
Euzine  sea,  on  tiie  north  by  Sarmatia,  and  on 
Jbe  w«at  by  the  laxyees  Metanasta.  It  comprised 
Tremif/hemia.  MMavia,  IValadUot  Bettarabia, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Banat.  'i'he  in* 
habitants  were  called  Dad.  or  Get»,  the  former 
name  being  more  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and 
ttte  latter  to  the  Greeks;  the  Geta  were,  how- 
ever, considered  by  some  as  dwellinir  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  province,  and  tlie  Daci  as  can. 
toned  to  the  west  of  them,  about  the  upper 
course  of  the  Danube.  This  province  must  not 
be  eonfoimded  with  the  Daeia  of  Aurelian,  who, 
finding  it  difficult  to  mainuin  his  possessions  on 
the  northern  side  of  ttie  Danube,  withdrew  the 
Roman  eolooista  into  Mossia,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  new  province,  under  the  name  of  Dacia 
Anreliani.  (Fid.  Mcesia.)  Ftry.  G.  a.  497.— 
thr.  CM.  i.  85,  9.  J.  6.  14.  4,  15.  22. 

DacIcvS-  a  surname  o*  the  emperor  Tn^Jan, 
from  nu  conquest  of  Dacla.— A  surname  as. 
••jmed  by  Domttian,  on  his  pretended  victory 
Qt«r  the  Daeians.    Jitv.  6, 204. 


DACTf  LI,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  some  derive  firom  iAmrrnXot,  Jknger 
because  they  were  t«t,  the  same  number  as  the 
Angers  of  the  hands.    Potw.  1,  6. 

Dadic A,  a  people  of  Asutic  Seythi^  Jieroi. 
3,91. 

DjboAIA,  a  mountain  and  dty  of  Lycia,  where 
Dsedalus  was  buried,  according  to  /l»iiy,  5.  '<f7. 

A  name  given  to  Ciree,  f^em  her  being  «un- 

timg,  and  ingensoui^-sM/u/  iUiim>»Ci  like  Ds»- 

dalus.     Ftrg'.  Mn.  1,  tisL Two  festivals  in 

Bceotia.  One  of  these  was  observed  at  Alalco- 
menos  by  the  Platseans,  In  a  large  grove,  where 
they  exposed  m  the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled 
flesh,  and  eareflilly  observed  whether  the  erowa 
that  came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their  flight. 
All  the  trees  upon  which  any  of  these  birds 
alighted,  were  Immediately  cut  down,  and  ^m^^h, 
them  statues  were  made  called  Dtedaia,  in  honour 

of  Daedalus. The  other  festival  was  of  a  more 

solemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty 
years  by  ail  the  cities  of  Bcsotia,  as  a  compensa- 
tion (or  the  intermission  of  the  smaller  festivals, 
for  tliat  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the 
Plataans.  Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Dsb- 
dala,  were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  PlatK- 
ans,  Lebadsans,  Coroneans.  Orehomenians, 
Ttiespians,  Thebans,  Tanagrsans,  and  Charo- 
neans.  because  they  bad  eflected  a  reconciliation 
among  the  Platseans,  and  caused  them  to  be  re- 
called from  exile,  about  the  time  that  Thebea 
was  restored  by  Caasander,  the  son  of  Aatipater. 
During  this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a 
bridemaid  accompanied  a  statue,  which  was 
dressed  in  female  garments,  on  the  b«nks  of  the 
Burotas.  This  procession  was  attended  to  the 
top  of  mount  CiUiatron.  by  many  of  the  Booti 
an\  who  had  places  assigned  them  by  let.  Here 
an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  to 
getber  like  stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it 
were  thrown  large  quanuties  of  combustible  ma- 
terials. Afterwards  a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Ju- 
piter, and  an  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one 
of  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent 
that  attended.  The  poorest  citizens  offered  small 
cattl>>;  and  all  these  oblations,  toicether  with  the 
Diedala,  were  thrown  in  the  common  heap,  and 
set  on  Are,  aud  tuully  i educed  to  ashes.  Tht-y 
originated  in  this :  When  Juno,  after  a  quarrel 
with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Eubcea,  and  reAised 
to  return  to  his  bed,  the  god,  anxious  for  her  re- 
turn, went  to  consult  Cithieron  king  of  Plataa, 
to  find  some  eflWctual  measure  to  break  ber  ob- 
stinacy. Citlueron  advised  him  to  dress  a  statue 
in  woman's  apiuurel.  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot, 
and  iHiblicly  report  that  it  was  PLtt«ea.  the 
daughter  of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  goiny  to  marry. 
The  advice  was  followed,  and  Juno.  inlonneU  of 
her  husband's  Aiture  marriage,  repaired  in  haste 
to  meet  the  chariot,  and  was  eai>ily  united  to 
him.  when  she  discovered  the  artful  measures  he 
niade  use  of  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  PautoK. 
et  Flu*. 

D.fiOAl.IoN.  a  son  of  Ludfer.  brother  to  Ceyx, 
and  lather  of  Philonis.  He  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  Philonis.  whom  Diana  had  put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  motmt  Pamassus,  and  was  changed  into  a 
falcon  by  Apollo.    OvitL  Mel.  II,  295. 

Dmdalv*,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamus, 
descended  flrom  Brechtheus,  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenioiu  artist  of  his  age,  and 
to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
wedge,  the  axe,  the  auge^  the  plmnmeti  and 
U« 
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many  other  nmelMuiiol  tnstnunents,  aad  the 
uils  of  ships.  He  made  statues,  which  by  mov- 
in%  of  themselves,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  promised  to  be  as 
great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  inven- 
tions; and,  therefore,  from  envy,  he  threw  him 
down  from  a  window  and  Icilled  him.  After  the 
murder  of  this  youth,  Dsodalus,  with  his  soa 
Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos, 
king  of  the  eoontry,  well  acquainted  with  his 
abilities  and  great  genius,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Dflodalus  made  a  famous  labyrinth 
for  Minos,  and  assisted  Puiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  unnatural  passion  for  a  bulL  For 
this  action.  Dasdahis  incurred  the  displeasure  (>f 
Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the 
labyrinth  whicb  he  had  constructed.  Here  he 
made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  w^  and 
carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to  that  of 
his  ton,  who  was  tne  companion  of  hit  confine* 
ment.  They  took  their  flight  In  the  air  fh>m 
Crete;  but  the  heatof  the  tun  melted  the  wax  on 
the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  was  too  high, 
and  he  Cell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean,  which 
tVom  him  has  been  called  the  learinn  sea.  The 
father,  by  a  proper  management  of  his  wings, 
alighted  at  Cuma,  where  he  built  a  temple  to 
Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cocalus,  who 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  iie  left  many 
monumenu  of  his  ingenuity  in  Sicily,  which  still 
existed  in  ttte  age  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  was 
despaidied  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid  of  the 

EDwer  of  Ifinoa,  who  had  declared  war  against 
im,  because  he  had  given  an  asylum  to  D«da- 
lui.  The  flight  of  Dasdalus  from  Crete,  with 
wings,  is  explained,  by  observing  that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  sails,  which  in  his  age  might  pass  at 
a  distance  for  wings.  Panu.  I,  21.  7, 4.  9,  40.— 
Diod.A.—Ovid.  Met.  8,M.  3.  Hermd.  4.  D« 
Art.  Am.  2.  Tri$t,  3,  eL  4.-.Hygm.  Jbb.  40.-- 
Virg.  jEtu  6.  \4.—ApoUod.  8,  I.  ttc^-Herod,  7, 

170. -There  were  ;wo  statuaries  of  the  same 

name,  one  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Patroclus,  the  other 
a  native  of  Bithynia.    PavM.  7«  \4.—Arrian. 

D^Mow.  a  kind  of  spirit,  which,  as  the  an. 
cieniB  supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of 
mankind,  gave  them  their  private  counsels,  and 
carefully  watched  over  their  mnst  secret  inten- 
tions. Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  main- 
tained that  every  man  had  two  of  these  Diemons; 
the  one  bad.  and  the  other  good.  These  Daemons 
had  the  power  of  changing  themselves  into  what- 
ever they  pleased,  and  of  assuming  whatever 
shapes  were  most  subservient  to  their  intentions. 
At  the  moment  of  death,  the  Demon  delivered 
up  to  Judgment  the  person  with  whose  care  he 
had  been  entrusted;  and  according  to  the  evi- 
dence he  delivered,  sentence  was  passed  over  the 
tMxiy.  The  Dosmun  of  Socrates  is  famous  in  his- 
tory. That'great  philosopher  asserted  that  the 
genius  informed  him  when  any  of  his  fHendswas 
going  to  engage  in  some  unfortunate  enterprise, 
and  stopped  him  fh>ra  the  commission  of  all 
crimes  and  impiety.  These  Oe^H  or  Damons, 
though  at  first  reckoned  only  as  tEe  subordinate 
ministers  of  the  superior  deities,  received  divine 
honour  in  length  of  time,  and  we  find  altars  and 
statues  erected  to  Genio  loci,  Genio  AugtuH,  Ju- 
monibut,  ^e.    Ck.  Tute.  l^—PUU.  de  Gen.  8ocr. 

DAHiB.    varoist.         — 

Dai,  a  nation  of  Persia,  all  ihepherds.  HerodL 
I.  ite. 
DaIoii,  a  Bolemo!^  obaerved  by  the  Greeks. 


It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was  in 
moration  of  Latooa's  labour;  the  second  in  me» 
mory  of  Apollo's  birth;  and  the  third  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius,  and  the  mother  o( 
Alexander.  Torches  were  always  carried  at  the 
celebration;  whence  the  name. 

Daimknrs,  a  general  of  the  Achaeans.   Pam. 

7,  & An  oflker  exposed  on  across,  by  Dienyw 

sius  of  Syracuse.    Diod.  1 1. 

DaIphron,  a  son  of  iEgyptus,  killed  hy  Ua 
wife,  &&    ApoUod.  3,  1. 

DaIba,  one  of  the  Oeeanides,  mother  of  Blcu- 
sis  by  Mercury.    Pout.  1,  38. 

DalmatIa,  a  part  of  lUyrieum,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  was  separated  flrom 
Libumia.  the  remaining  part  of  lllyricimi.  to  the 
south-east  of  which  it  lay,  by  the  river  Tiflua. 
According  to  ancient  tradition,  it  abounded  with 
gold.  Bfartial,  in  one  of  his  epigrama,  calls  it 
the  land  which  produced  gold.  MoraL  Od.  8.  1. 
16 — Strab.  7.— Plot.  2. 

DalmatIds,  one  of  the  Casars,  in  the  age  of 
Constantine.  who  died  A.  D.  337. 

DalminIum.  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  which 
the  Romans  took  and  destroyed,  A.U.C.  d!)7. 
StrtUt.  7. 

Dam AOtTi;8,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  uraele  wlut  wife  he  ought  to  marry  ?  and 
received  for  answer  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Oreelu.  He  applied  to  Aristoroenes  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.  C.  670. 
i^iia.4,  24. 

DamIus,  a  coorteianat  Rome,  in  the  age  of 
Horace,  Od.  1, 36.  IS. 

Da  MAS,  a  Syraensan  in  the  interest  of  Agap 
thocles.     Diod.  19. 

DAMASceNB,  a  country  of  Syria,  deriving  its 
name  from  Damascus,  which  was  situate  in  it. 

Dama8CI17S,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isidorus,  and 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age  of 
Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damascus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Damascene  in 
Syria,  situated  in  a  plain  still  called  Goutth  De- 
meA,  or,  the  orchard  ofDamateui^  and  watered  by 
a  river  called  by  the  Qreeks  Chrysonhoas,  but  by 
tiie  Syrians,  Bardines  and  Pharphar.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lounded  by  Us,  the  eldest  soo 
of  Aram.  However  this  may  be,  it  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  aad  may  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  being.  According 
to  Jusepbus,  Hadad  was  the  first  person  who  took 
the  title  of  king  of  Damascus;  and  be  was  van 
quished  by  David.  It  was  captured  and  nihied 
by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  sent  its 
inliabitants  into  captivity,  beyond  the  Buphratest 
thus  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
isaiah  and  Amos.  It  was  also  taken  by  Senna- 
cherib, and  by  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Metellus  and  Lalius  seised  it  during  the 
war  of  Pompey  with  Tigranes,  B.C.  6&;  and  it 
remained  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Romans,  until 
the  Saracens  took  possession  ofit  about  A.  D.  634. 
Damasetu  is  now  the  capital  o' a  Padialic  The 
Arabs  call  it  BlSham^  and  the  oriental  name 
Demetk  is  known  only  to  geographers.  laiean. 
3,  ilb.—JuMtin.  36,  2.— JMMo,  f,  11. 

Damasichthon,  a  king  of  Thebes.  Panu 
9.6. 

Dam  ASirplTS.  a  captain  in  Philip's  army.— 
A  senator  who  accompanied  Juba  when  he  enter- 
ed Utiea  in  triumph.  Cm.  Beit.  C.  2. L.  Jun. 

Brutus,  a  prator  at  Rumet  who  feveured  the 
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•BMll,  and  fouriMTif  AM*.  Only  two  now  remain, 
which  ean  scarcely  be  entered  by  ships  of  consi- 
derable siie  or  burden,  the  rest  beinf;  choked  up. 
Hie  ancients  gave  ihe  name  of  later  to  the  east- 
ern part  of  this  river,  after -iu  junction  with  the 
Savus,  or  Save.  The  Oreeks  and  Romans  were 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
course  of  the  stream,  which  was  for  some  time 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
thisquarter.  This  riverwas  an  objectof  worship 
to  the  Scythians.  Tbe  river  deity  is  exhibited  oq 
a  medal  of  Trajan;  but  tiie  finest  figure  of  bfm 
is  on  the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rome. 
Strob.  4.—PUn.  4, 12  et  24.— Hor  Qd.  4, 15,  «1,— 
FoL  Ft-e.  8,  293.— Hestbd.  TJteog.  339.— Cktd. 
M4t.  2.  249. 

DafhmjB,  a  town  of  Rnrpt,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Pelusiuni,  on  the  route  to  Memphis, 
near  the  Pr}ustae  mouth  of  tbe  Nile.  It  is  now 
&tftuu.    Herod.  2.  SO. 

DAFHNiBDB,  a  general  of  Syracuse,  against 
Carthace.     Polyten.  5. 

Daphnb,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneua,  or 
of  tbe  Ladoo,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  Kao 
tM*en  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apbllo,  proUd 
of  bis  late  conquest  over  tiie  serpent  Python,  liad 
disputed  the  power  of  his  darts.  Daphne  heard 
with  horror  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and  endea- 
voured to  remove  hertel(  from  his  importunities 
by  iligtiC  Apollo  pursued  her;  and  Daphne, 
fearful  of  being  caught,  intreated  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  who  dianged  her  into  a  laurel.  ApoUo 
crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves  of  tbe  laurel, 
and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree  should  be  sa- 
ered  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that  Daphne  was 
admired  by  Leucippns.  son  of  (Knomaiu  king  of 
Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company,  disguised  his 
sex.  and  attended  her  in  the  woods,  in  the  habit 
of  a  huntrcM.  Leucippui  gained  Daphne's  esteem 
and  love;  but  Apollo,  who  was  his  powerful  rival, 
discovered  his  sex,  and  Leucippus  was  killed  by 
tbe  companions  of  Diana.  Oitti.  Met.  i.  452,  fte. 
—P-4rthen.  Erotic.  15 — Paxu.  8, 2U.— — A  daugb. 
ter  of  Tiresias.  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
supposed  oy  some  to  be  tbe  same  as  Manto.  She 
was  consecrated  to  tbe  service  of  Ap«>llo  by  the 
Bpigoni,  or  areording  to  others,  by  the  iioddese 
Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  account  of  the 
wildness  of  her  looks  and  expressions,  when  »he 
delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles  were  generally  in 
▼erse.  and  Honoer,  according  to  Moae  accounts, 
has  introduced  much  of  her  poetry  in  his  compo- 
sitions. ,Diod.  4.  '  Paut.  10,  5.— A  famous 
grove  near  Antiochia,  on  the  tmrders  of  tbe  Oron- 
tcs.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  rendered  it  a 
place  of  resort,  ita  walks  wen*  embellished,  its 
woods  made  romantic,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo 
gave  it  still  greater  celebrity.  It  was.  therefore, 
devoted  to  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  and  few 
besides  the  dissipated  and  proflivate  frequented 
it;  hence  the  proverb  Dnfhnieia  notibus  tivere 
applied  to  an  etfeminate  lite.  Liv.  33, 4S.—8lrab. 
I8>  "Eutrop.  fi.  11. 

DaphnkphorIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  tbe  Bcpotian*. 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laturel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
on  tbe  top  a  brasen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended amaller  onea.  In  the  middle  were  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior  sixe. 
and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffron^eo- 
loored  garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
aeated  ttie  sun,  or  Apollo;  that  in  the  middle  was 


an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  sixty-five  in  num- 
ber, represented  the  sun^s  annual  revolutions. 
This  biiugh  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by 
a  beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  fkroily,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth  was 
dressed  in  rich  garmenta  which  reached  to  the 
ground,  his  hair  bung  loose  and  disheveled,  his 
head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and  he 
wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  IpMeratida.  from 
Ipl}ifrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invented  them. 
He  was  called  ^^n^po;,  laurel' be'irer,  and  at 
that  time  he  executed  theoflOce  of  priest  of  Apol- 
lo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of  his  nearest  re- 
lations, bearing  a  rod  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
behind  him  fo.lowed  a  train  of  virgins,  with 
branches  in  their  liands.  In  this  order  tbe  pro- 
cession advanced  as  Ikr  as  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
sumamed  Ismenius,  where  supplicatory  hymns 
were  sung  to  the  god.— This  festival  owed  ito  ori- 
gin to  the  following  circumstance:  when  an  ora- 
cle advised  the  ^toiians,  who  inhabited  Ame 
and  the  adjacent  country,  to  abandon  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement, 
they  invaded  the  Theban  territories,  which  at 
that  time  were  pillaged  by  an  army  of  Pelasgians. 
As  the  celebration  of  Apollo's  festivals  was  near, 
both  nations,  who  religiously  observed  it,  laid 
aside  all  hostilities,  and  according  to  custom,  cut 
down  laurel  boughs  from  mount  Helicon,  and  in 
theoeiicbbourhoodof  tbenver  Melas,  and  walked 
in  proceuion  in  honour  of  tbe  divinity.  The  day 
that  this  solemnity  was  observed,  Polemates,  the 
general  of  tbe  Boeotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a 
dreain  that  presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of 
aAnour,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  to  off^r 
solemn  prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession 
with  laurel  boughs  in  their  bands  every  ninth 
year.  I'hree  days  after  this  dream,  the  Boeotian 
general  made  a  sally,  and  cut  olf  the  greatest  part 
of  the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this  blow 
to  relinguisb  their  enterprise.  Polemates,  in 
commemoration  of  this  deliverance,  immediately 
instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  the  god.  who 
seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  tbe  Boeotians.  Ptau. 
Betotie.,  ^c, 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cury, by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  by 
the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing  and  play 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  mvues  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his 
successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  bimting:  and  at  his  death, 
five  of  his  doirs,  from  their  attachment  to  him, 
revised  all  al.ments,  and  pined  away.  Frr.m  the 
celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name  of  Duphnis 
has  been  appropriated  by  tbe  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  express  a  person  fond  of  rural  em- 
ployments, and  of  the  peaeeAil  innocence  whirh 
urcompanies  the  tending  of  flocks.  JEUnn.  V»  U. 
10.  18*  Diitd.  4.— There  was  another  shephen 
on  mount  Ida  of  the  same  name,  changed  into  w 
rock,  according  to  0«fd.  Met.  4. 27A*—- A  son  Oi 
Paris  and  Ch^none. 

Daphnus.  a  part  of  the  canal  of  Constantino- 
ple, at  the  distance  of  eiahty  stadia  from  the  city, 
and  forty  from  the  Euxine  sea.— A  town  of  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  near 
the  frontiers  of  tbe  Epicnemidian  Loeii.  It  for- 
merly belonsed  to  the  Phoeaeans. 

DARlDDS,  a  river  of  Africa,  risinr  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Palua  Niarites,  on  mount  Man 
dra8,and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  north  • 
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•Met  in  eight  days,  and  fireed  Cheraonmu  nrom 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracianfi,  bjr  building  a  wall 
across  the  country.  He  lived  B  C.  '<ia9.  Diod. 
H. — Xenoph.  Hut.  Grcee.  I,  &c. 

DRRCrL.t.U8.  a  mnn  appointed  over  Attieaby 
\nti  pater.     C.  Nep.  in  Phec.  ^ 

DBRcf  NU8,  a  son  of  Neptune,  killed  by  Her- 
eulvs.     ApoUod.  2,  b. 

DrrtOna,  a  town  of  LiKiiria,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Asta.  It  was  a  Roman  co- 
lony, sumamed  Julia,  as  we  lf>am  from  inscrip- 
Uons.     It  is  now  TorUma.    Strab.  5.— Ptfn.  8,  5. 

DbrtOsa.  a  city  of  the  Iiereaones  in  Spain, 
situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberus.     It  is  now  Tortota. 

DkocalIon,  a  son  of  Pnimetheus,  who  mar- 
ried Pyrrba,  the  daughter  of  Epimetbeus.  He 
reigned  over  part  of  Thessaly,  and  in  his  ate  the 
whole  earth  was  ovenvhelmed  with  a  deluge. 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupiter, 
who  resolved  to  destrny  the  world,  and  immedi- 
atfly  the  earth  exhibited  a  boundless  scene  of 
waters.  The  hithest  motuitains  were  climbed 
U|>  bv  the  fiightened  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
but  this  seemmg  place  of  security  was  soon  OTer- 
topped  by  the  rising  waters,  and  no  hope  was 
left  of  escaping  the  universal  calamity.  Prome- 
theus advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  ship, 
and  by  this  means  he  aaved  himfclf  and  his  wife 
Pyrrha.  The  vessel  was  tossed  about  during 
nine  successive  days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the 
top  of  mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  ce- 
mained  till  the  waters  hod  subsided.  Pindar 
and  Ovid  noake  no  mention  of  a  vessel  built  by 
the  advice  «>f  Prometheus ;  but,  according  to 
their  relation,  Deucalion  saved  hit  life  by  taking 
rrfuse  on  iht*  top  of  Parnassus,  or,  according  to 
Hyginos,  uf  .Ctna  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  the  wa- 
ters bad  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind,  by  throwing  behind  them  the 
bones  of  their  grandmother.  This  was  nothing 
but  the  stonet  of  the  earth;  and  after  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  ntcaning  of  the  oracle,  they 
obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  im- 
mediately became  men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha  wo- 
men. According  to  Justin,  Deucalion  was  not 
the  only  one  who  escaped  from  the  universal  ca- 
lamity. Many  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the 
hiirhest  mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in 
small  vessels  to  th#  mercy  of  the  walen.  This 
deluge,  which  chiefly  happened  in  Tlietsaly,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  sonae  writers,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Peneoa.  whose  regular  course  was  stopped 
by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus. According  to  X^nophon,  there  were  no 
less  than  Ave  deluges.  The  first  happened  under 
Oirygea,  and  lasted  three  months.  The  second, 
which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules  and  Prome- 
theus, continued  but  one  month.  During  the 
third,  which  haimaed  in  the  reign  of  another 
Ogyces.  all  AttMl^as  laid  waste  by  the  waters. 
Thessaly  was  tottuif  covered  by  the  waters  dur* 
ing  the  fourth,  which  happened  in  the  age  of 
Deucalion.  The  last  was  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  its  effects  were  severely  felt  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt.  There  prevailed  a  report  in 
Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion's  deluge  had 
disappeared  through  a  small  aperture  about  a 
cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olympius's  temple;  and 
Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  further  adds,  that  a  yearly 
aOering  of  flour  and  honey  was  thrown  into  U 


with  religkm*  cmtmamj.  The  deluge  of  Deo* 
calion,  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  it 
supposed  to  have  happened  IftUS  years  B.  C. 
Deucalion  had  two  aons^by  Pyrrha,  Hellen,  eal« 
led  by  some  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Ampbictyon 
king  of  Attica,  and  alto  a  daughter,  Protogenia, 
who  became  mother  of  JSthlius  by  Jupiter. 
Pind.  Oljfmp.  9^0vid.  Met.  l./ab.  ii.—Henid. 
43, 1(17 — ApoUod.  1,  7 — Paiis.  1,  10.  5,  8.-~Ju9. 
1,61.— Hygin./ab.  153— /usfm.  2.  6— Diod.  5. 

^Ludam.  de  Dem  Syria.— Firg.  O.  1,  62. One 

of  the  Argonauu.— A  son  uf  Minos.  ApoUod, 
3  ! AsonofAbai. 

DbddOrix,  one  of  the  Cbeiusd,  led  in  tri- 
umph by  Oermanicus. 

Dbva«  a  town  of  the  Comavii  in  Britain.  It 
lay  near  the  Seteia  iEstuarium,  or  nunUh  of  tht 
Dee,  and  was  the  station  of  the  ^Oth  legion.     It 

U  now  Cheitler. A  river  of   Britain,  in  the 

north,  now  the  Dee.  which  runs  into  the  German 

ocean  at  Old  Aberdeen, There  was  another 

river  named  Deva  in  Britain,  on  the  north-west- 
ern coast,  which  is  also  called  Dee.  and  discharges 
itself  into  tdo  SoUeay  Firth,  the  ancient  Iiuoa 
JSstuarium. 

DBXAMKXiB,  one  of  the  Nereldvi.  Horn,  II. 
18,44. 

DbxamSnus.  a  man  delivered  by  Hereulra 
from  the  hands  of  his  daughter's  suitors.  ApoUod. 
2,  5.— -A  king  of  Ulenus  in  Acbaia.  whose  two 
daughters  married  the  sons  of  Actor.  Pmu. 
5,8. 

Dbxippds,  a  Spartan,  who  assisted  the  people 
of  Agrigmtum,  &e.     Diod-  13. 

Dbxithka.  the  wife  uf  Minus.    ApoUod.  3,  1. 

Dbxius,  a  Greek,  father  of  Iphinous,  killed 
by  Glaueus  in  the  Trojan  war,  &c.  Homer.  JL 
7,15. 

Dia,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Piri- 

thous  by  Ixion. An  isUnd  in  the  .^Egean  sea, 

seventeen  miles  (rom  Drins.     It  is  the  same  as 

Naxos.     Fid.  .Naxos.     OHd.  Met.  A,  157. An 

island  off  the  north  shore  of  Crete,  now  Statt- 
Dia. 

DiACTORlDBS,  one  of  Agarisu**  auitors.   He- 

rod.  6,  127. The  fiilher  of    Eurydame,  the 

wife  of  Leutychides.    Id.  6,  71. 

DiJSUS,  of  Megalopolis,  ageneral  of  the  Aehs- 
an*,  who  killed  himself  when  his  affairs  becaoM 
desperate.    Pmu.  7,  16. 

DXAOONDAS,  a  Thfban.  who  abolished  all 
nocturnal  aacriflees.    Cie.  de  Leg.  8,  15. 

DlaoOras.  a  philosopher  of  the  Eleatic  sect, 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Melos.  Having 
been  sold  as  a  captive  in  his  youth,  be  was  re- 
deemed by  Demoeritus,  and  traineid  up  in  the 
study  of  philoMtphy.  He  also  cultivated  polite 
learning,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  art  of 
lyric  poetry.  His  name,  however,  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  infamy,  as  that  of 
an  avowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of  all  reli- 
giotu  belief.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  ancient 
writers  that  when,  in  a  particular  instance,  he 
saw  a  perjured  person  escape  punishment,  he 
publicly  avowed  his  disbelief  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  fhnn  that  time  spoke  of  the  gods  and 
all  religious  ceremonies  with  ridicale  uid  con* 
tempt.  He  proceeded  so  far  aa  to  Uy  open  the 
sacred  mysteries,  and  to  disstude  the  people 
from  submitting  to  the  rites  of  initiation.  A  re- 
ward at  last  was  put  upon  hit  head,  and  be  fled 
to  Corinth,  where  he  died   B.C.  412.     (Xc*  dt 

fiat.  D  1.  23.  3,  37.  S:e.-Val.  Max.  1,  I An 

athlete  of  Rliodes,  460  years  before  the  ^Hpm'm 
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trm.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a  beaulifiil 
ode  atill  extaut,  wliicb  was  written  in  golden  let- 
ters in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  taw  liia  three 
sons  crowned  the  saiue  day  at  Olympia,  and  d^ed 
through  excess  of  joy.  Cic.  Ttuc  b.^Piut.  in 
PeL—Paua.  6,  7. 

DiALis.  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first  in- 
stituted by  Numa.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear  even  upon  public  trwls.  Dionys,  i.—Liv. 
1,20. 

DiAMASTiaOsis.  a  festival  at  Sparta,  In  hon- 
our ut  Diana  Orthia,  which  rrceiNCd  that  name 
imi  T9i  ftaouyovv.  Jrotn  whipping,  because  boys 
were  whipped  before  the  aJtar  of  the  guddeits. 
These  boys,  called  Bumonica.  were  origmally 
flreeborn  Sparuns,  but,  in  the  mure  delicate 
«ges,  they  were  of  mean  birth,  and  generally  ot 
a  slavi:ih  origin.  Thia  operation  was  performed 
by  an  olScer  in  a  .severe  and  unfeeling  manner  ; 
and  that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the 
priest  stood  near  the  altar  with  a  small  light 
statue  of  the  goddess,  which  suddenly  became 
heavy  and  insupportable  if  the  lash  uf  the  whip 
was  more  lenient  or  less  rigorous.  The  parents 
of  the  children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  ex- 
horted them  nut  to  commit  any  thing  either  by 
frar  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  La- 
eonian  education.  These  flagellations  were  so 
severe,  that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse  torrents, 
and  many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the  whip, 
without  uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying  any  marks 
of  fear.  Such  a  death  was  reckoned  very  hon- 
ourable, a^  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much 
S'demnity,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.  Some 
suppose,  that  Lycurgus  first  instituted  it  to  inure 
the  youths  of  Laoedsmon  to  bear  labour  and 
fatigue,  and  render  them  insensible  to  pain  and 
wounds.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  a  mitiga- 
tion of  an  ur4cle,  which  ordered  that  human 
blood  should  be  shed  on  Diana's  alur;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion.  Urestes  first  introduced 
that  barbarous  custom,  after  he  had  brought  the 
sutue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  There  is 
another  tradition  which  mentions,  that  Pausanias, 
as  he  was  offering  prayers  and  s:icrifices  to  the 
gods,  before  he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  number  ot  Lydians,  who 
disturbed  the  sacrifice,  and  were  at  last  repelled 
with  staves  and  stones,  the  only  weapons  with 
whioh  the  Lacedjemonians  were  provided  at  that 
moment.  In  commemoration  of  this,  therefore, 
the  whipping  of  boys  was  instituted  at  Sparta, 
and  aft*?r  that  the  Lydian  procession. 

Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting.  According 
to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name;  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  became 
mother  of  Oupid,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
tona;  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Olauee.  The 
second  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her  all  the 
ancienu  allude.  She  was  bom  at  the  same  birth 
as  Apollo;  and  the  pains  which  she  saw  her  mo- 
ther suffer  during  her  labour,  gave  her  such  an 
aversion  to  marriage,  that  she  obtained  from  her 
father  the  privilege  of  living  in  perpetual  celi- 
bacy, and  uf  presiding  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
men. To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devoted 
her.telf  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  atteiuWnts  sixty  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  twenty  other  nymphs,  a.l  of 
whom.ilike  herself,  firmly  abjured  the  use  of 
marriage.  She  is  represented  with  a  bent  bow 
and  quiver,  and  attended  with  dogs,  and  some- 
times drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  white  stags. 


Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  holding  a 
lion  in  one  hand,  and  a  panther  in  the  other, 
with  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  heifers,  or  two 
horses  of  dtfft;rent  colours.  She  is  represented 
taller  hy  the  bead  than  her  attendant  nymphs, 
her  face  has  something  manly,  her  legs  ar«  bare, 
well  shaped  and  strung,  and  her  feet  are  covered 
with  a  buskin,  worn  by  huntresses  among  the 
ancients.  Her  flowing  hair  is  negligently  col- 
lected in  a  knot  on  ner  shoulder,  her  robe  is 
tucked  up  on  one  side  and  decently  fastened  to 
her  girdle,  and  often  a  crescent  appears  glitter- 
ing on  her  forehead,  though  sometimes  she  is  re- 
presented without  the  crescent,  but  clothed  with 
a  large  veil  all  bespangled  with  shinin|(  stars. 
Diana  received  many  surnames,  particularly 
from  the  places  where  her  worship  was  estab- 
lished, and  from  the  fiinctions  over  which  sh« 
presided.  She  was  called  Lucina,  Ilythia,  or 
Juno  Pronuba,  when  invoke  hy  women  in  child* 
bed,  and  Trivia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross' 
ways,  where  her  statues  were  generally  erected. 
She  was  supposed  ta  be  the  same  as  the  moon, 
and  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  cireunk* 
stance  she  was  called  Triformisi  and  some  of  her 
statues  represented  her  with  three  heads,  that  of 
a  hor^e,  a  duK,  and  a  boar.  Her  power  and  tuoc 
tions,  under  these  three  characters,  have  been 
beautifully  expressed  m  these  two  verses  : 
TerreU  tmtral,  agit,  Pro$erpina,  LMna,  DianOt 
Ima,  tuprema,  fcrcu,  teeptro^/ulgore,  tagiUau 
She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Taurica, 
Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece  with 
that  of  Osiris  under  the  name  of  Apollo.  When 
Typhon  waged  war  against  the  gods,  Diana  is 
said  to  have  metamorphosed  herself  into  a  cat, 
to  avoid  his  fury.  The  goddess  is  generally 
known  in  the  figures  that  represent  her,  by  the 
crescent  on  her  head,  by  the  dogs  which  attend 
her,  and  by  her  hunting  habit.  The  roost  famous 
of  her  temples  was  that  of  Bphesus,  which  waa 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  (Fid. 
Bphesus.)  She  was  there  represented  with  a 
great  number  of  breasts,  and  other  symbols, 
which  signified  ihe  earth,  or  Cybele.  Though 
she  was  the  patroness  of  chastity,  yet  she  forgot 
her  dignity  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Endymion, 
and  the  very  familiar  favours  which  she  granted 
to  Pan  and  Orion  are  well  known,  (fid.  Endy- 
mion, Pan,  Orion.)  The  severity,  however, 
with  which  she  resented  intrusion  or  neglect  is 
marked  in  the  melancholy  fate  of  ActKon,  who 
was  torn  by  his  dc^s,  (Fiuf.  Actcon),  and  in  the 
distress  which  she  caused  in  Calydon,  when  she 
punished  the  impiety  of  (Bneus,  by  sending  a 
wild  boar  to  depopulate  his  country,  (Fsd.  Caly- 
don), and  likewise  in  the  punishment  of  Mena- 
lippe  and  of  Cometho.  The  inhabitanU  of  Tau- 
rica were  particularly  attached  to  the  worship 
of  this  goddess,  and  they  cruelly  oflTered  on  her 
altar  all  the  strangers  that  wsrt  shipwrecked  on 
their  coasU.  Her  temple  i«#ricia,  was  served 
by  a  priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  Lacedrnmonians  yearly  oflbred 
her  human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacrifice 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  generally  offered 
her  goats,  and  others  a  white  kid,  and  soroetimea 
a  hoar  pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the  poppy 
and  the  dittany  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  aa  weU 
as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oraclea,  amonf 
which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Epbesus  art 
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DINogAAtbs,  an  architect  of  Macedonia,  who 
otade  a  prupocal  to  Alexander  tbe  Oreat,  to  con- 
vert mount  Athos  into  the  flyare  of  a  nan,  the 
left  band  of  which  should  contain  a  city,  while 
all  the  rivers  of  the  mount  flowed  into  the  right, 
and  Arom  thence  into  the  sea.  Altounder  was  too 
«iae  to  attend  to  this  romantic  scheme  i  but  he 
employed  him  in  building  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt  Under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Dlnoerates  began  to  build 
k  temple  in  honour  of  Arsinne.  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  siupend  a  statue  of  the  queen,  by  means 
of  loadstones.  His  death,  and  that  of  bis  royal 
patron,  prevented  the  execution  of  a  work  whieh 
would  have  been  the  admiration  of  future  ages. 

PUn.  7,  37.— MurcelL  8S.  40.— Plut.  in  Alex. 

A  Slessenian,  who  behaved  with  great  eflSeminaey 
and  Wantonness.  He  defeated  Philopomen,  and 
put  him  to  death,  B.C.  183.     Plut.  in  Flamtn 

DiNOMBNBS,  a  man  who  conspired  against 
Hieronymus  king  of  Sicily,  and  afterwar<^  was 
made  governor  of  Syracuse,  liv,  IM,  7  et  83.  — 
Pam.  8.  42. 

DiNON,  a  governor  of  Damaseos,  under  Ptol- 
emy, Ac.  PitlycBnA..-> — The  fkther  of  Clitar- 
chus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Persia  in  Alexan- 
der^ age.  He  is  esteemed  a  very  authentic  his- 
torian by  C  Nep.  in  Conan.—Pbtt.  in  Mem, 

DinostrAtbs,  a  mathematician,  who  lived  in 
tile  time  of  Plato,  and  attended  his  academy. 
Be  invented  a  quadrature,  whieh  goes  by  his 
nanse,  though  some  ascribe  that  Invention  to 
Hippias. 

DiocLlA,  festivals  celebrated  in  the  spring  at 
Megara,  in  honour  of  Diocles,  who  died  in  the 
defence  of  a  certain  youth,  to  whom  be  was  ten- 
derly attached.  There  was  a  contest  on  his  tomb, 
and  the  youth  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss,  was 
publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland.  Theovitus 
has  described  them  In  his  18  IdyfiL  27. — ^A 
town  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  Plin. 

DlOCLN,  a  general  of  Athens,  ftc    Pblyten. 

5. A  rich  man  of  Meaaenia,  son  of  Orsilochus 

the  son  of  Alpheos.  His  twin  sons  Or«ilochus 
and  Creton  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  they 
were  slain  by  Mntu.  Homer.  U.  5,  541.— Aitw. 
4, 2.—— .A  general  of  Syracuse.    Diod.  18. 

Dloct.K*IANOP<li<l^a  city  of  Maeedonia, 
ealled  so  in  honour  oiDiocletian,  and  supposed 
by  Mannert  to  have  been  identical  with  Pella. 

DIOCLBTIANUS,  Caiub  Valbrius  Joyidb,  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  flrst  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  by  merit  and  sneeesa  he  gradually  rose 
t(>  the  office  of  a  general,  and  at  the  death  of 
Nnmerian,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  this  bigh  station,  he  rewarded  the 
virtue  and  fldelity  of  Maximian.  who  had  served 
with  him  in  all  the  subordinate  oflSces  in  the  army, 
oy  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
"seated  two  subordinate  eropernrs,  Cunstantiiu 
.  ad  Oalerius,  whom  be  ealled  C<Baan,  whilst  be 
claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the  supe- 
rior dtle  of  Jyguihu.  Diocletian  has  been  cele- 
brated for  bis  military  virtues;  and  though  he 
WM  naturally  unpolished  by  education  and  study. 
yet  lie  was  the  Aiend  and  patron  of  learning  and 
true  genius,  tte  was  bold  and  resolute,  active 
and  diligent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  arts 
which  endear  a  sovereign  to  his  people,  and 
make  him  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  ene- 
mies.   His  cruelty,  however,  against4h«  follow. 


en  of  Christianity,  has  been  deservedly  branded 
with  (be  appellation  of  unbounded  tyranny,  and 
insolent  wantonness.  Alter  be  had  reigned  21 
years  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  he  exhibited  to 
bis  astonished  subjects  an  example  of  unusual 
moderation;  and  by  publicly  abdicating  tiie  crown 
in  tbe  plains  of  Nicomedia,  May  1,  A.  D.  304.  he 
oonvihtied  mankind  bow  much  s'lperior  the  calm 
tranquillity  of  a  private  sitiution  is  to  the  storms 
of  splendid  power  and  elevated  rank.  Maximian, 
his  colleague,  followed  his  example,  but  not 
from  voluntary  choice;  and  when  be,  sotne  time 
after,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  impe- 
rial purple,  he  received  for  answer,  that  Diocle- 
tian took  now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his 
little  garden,  than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a  pac 
lace,  when  his  power  was  extended  over  all  the 
earth.  Be  lived  nine  years  after  his  abdication, 
in  the  greatest  security  and  enjoyment  at  Salona, 
and  died  in  the  68th  year  of  bis  age.  Diocletian 
is  the  flrst  sovereign  who  voluntarily  resigned 
his  power;  a  philosophical  resolution,  which,  in 
a  later  age,  was  imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  Germany.  AureL  Vict  Hd.—BU' 
tnp,  9  Vk 

DlODORDS,  an  historian,  snmamed  Steulust 
because  be  was  bom  at  Argyrium  in  Sicily.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Media, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divided 
nto  forty  bo  .ks,  of  which  only  fifteen  are  extant, 
with  some  few  fragments.  This  valuable  com- 
position was  the  work  of  an  accurate  inquirer, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  all  the  places  of 
which  he  has  made  mention  in  bis  history.  It 
was  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  tbotigb  the  greater 
part  may  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a 
judicious  compilation  fhnn  Berosus,  Tlmaeus, 
Theopompus.  Callisttaenes,  and  others.  The 
author,  however,  is  too  credulous  In  some  of  his 
narrations,  and  often  wanders  far  ft'om  the  truth. 
His  style  is  neither  elegant,  nor  too  laboured: 
but  it  eontainn  great  simplicity,  an'l  unaflRicted 
correctness.  Be  often  dwells  too  long  upon  fk- 
bulons  reports  and  trifling  incidents  while  events 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  history  are  treated 
with  brevity,  and  sometimes  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. His  manner  of  reckoning,  by  the  Olymp- 
iads, and  the  Roman  eonsuls,  will  be  found  v**ry 
erroneous.  The  historian  flourished  about  44 
years  B.C.  He  spent  much  time  at  Rome  to 
procure  Information,  and  authenticate  his  histo- 
rical narrations.  The  best  editions  of  bis  works 
are,  that  of  Wesseling,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst  1746^ 
and  that  of  Heyne,  11  vols.  8vo,  BIpont.  17B3— 

1807. A  native  of  Caria,  and  disciple  of  the 

Megaric  school.  Be  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptol- 
emy Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  in  whose  presence 
being  called  upon  to  answer  some  puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  demanding  time,  the  monarch,  out  of 
ridicule,  gave  him  the  name  of  Chronus  [xft*^). 
He  is  reckoned  among  the  atomic  philosophers* 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  qnibbliug 

gophist, A   peripatetic   philosopher,  with 

whom  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  peri- 
patetic school  terminated.— A  bishop  of  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia.  A  fr>w  fragments  of  bis  writingt 
remain  in  the  Catena  Potnim  Ortreontm,  He 
was  ordained  A.D.  378.  and  died  A.  D.  804.*— A 
disciple  of  Euclid,  in  the  ace  of  Plato.  Dicg.  ta 
vita. A  son  of  Eeheanax,  who.  with  hi«  bro- 
thers Codro^  and  Anaxagoras,  murdered  Hege* 
sias,  the  tyrant  nf  Ephesu«,  ke.  Polpetn.  6.^-^ 
I  An  Etesian,  who  wrote  anaeeountot  thcllfe  of 
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he  Little,  on  aecniint  of  the  shortness  of  hi*  Ma- 
tere,  was  a  Scythian  monk  of  the  sixth  c«*ntury, 
wta.kdrew  up  a  body  or  eanonc,  and  another  of 
decreuls.  To  him  is  attributed  (he  mode  of 
compatinif  thi*  time  of  Easter,  and  al«o  the  way 
of  eounMnfc  the  year.-«  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A  Greek  port  nnd  musician,  and  (he  author 

of  the  words  and  music  of  tiiree  hymns  addressed 
tu  Calliope,  ApoUn,  and  Nemesis.     They  were 

{lublished  by  Vincento  Oalilei.  at  Florence,  in 
5S1 ;  and  a«ain  by  Dr  Fell,  at  Oxford,  in  W^ 
(torn  a  manuscript  found  amunff  the  papers  of 
archbishop  Usher. A  native  of  Thrace,  gene- 
rally called  tbi-  Rhodian,  because  he  lived  there. 
He  wi'tte  somf  grammatical  treatifes  and  cona- 
mentaricB,  B.  C.  64.     Slrab.  14. 

DlONY80P(')Li8,  a  town  of  India,  suppowd  to 
correspond  with  the  modem  Nafar^  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  of  the  river  Cow. A  town  of  Lower 

MoBsia.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Pliny 
aays  that  it  was  also  called  Crunot,  but  Pompo- 
nios  Mela  says,  that  Cruno*  was  the  port  uf  Diu- 
nysopolis.  It  is  >«id  tu  have  obtained  its  name 
fr^m  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  was  carried  by 
•ea  to  tills  |tlace 

DiOPHANBS.  a  man  who  Joined  Peloponnesus 
^>  the  Aclissan  league.  Patu  8.  30  — -A  rheto- 
ricHin  of  Mitvlene  intintate  with  Tib.  Gracchus, 
whnm  be  ins'nicted  in  oratory.  Ge.  Br,  ST.— 
IHut  in  Gritcchtu, 

'MOPHANTI'8,  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
O.-eek  m  rpnnry  troops  in  the  service  of  Nee- 
uneb'is,  k-  g  of  Egypt.  Dkd.  1& A  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria,  who,  according  to  the 
most  received  opinion,  was  contemporar/  with 
the  emperor  Julian.  His  reputation  was  so  biih 
among  the  ancients,  that  they  ranked  him  with 
Pythagoras  and  Euclid,  and  tt  appears  that  he 
attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  lie 
wrote  thirteen  books  of  arithmetic  or  algebra,  of 
wLich  only  six  remain.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Bachet.  re-published  with  additional  notes  of 
M.  de  Fermat,  by  the  son  of  the  latter,  at  Tou- 
Jouse,  1670.  in  fulio. 

DiOPCBNUS,  a  noble  sculptor  of  Crete.  PUn, 
36,4. 

DiopOlis,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  formerly 
•ailed  Cabira,  and  aflerwards  Sebast*.  &r<i6. 
12. 

DiOrbs.  a  filend  of  iEneas.  killed  by  Turnus. 
He  had  enlaced  in  the  games  exhibited  b}  M- 
neas  on  his  father's  tomb  in  Sicily.  Firg.  ^n. 
5,  297.  Vi.  609 

DI0RYCTU8,  a  place  of  Acartunia,  where  a 
canal  was  rut  (JuL,  ifi^am)  to  make  Leucadia  an 
Ulanrl.     ( Vid.  Leucadix).     PUn.  4.  1. 

DioscoiilUKS,  a  native  of  Anazarbus  in  Cili- 
eia,  who  lived,  according  to  some,  iu  the  time  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  while  others  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medira  {Jlfl  *TAin  Utf*«q().  which  for  se- 
veral ages  was  i-opied  and  appealed  to  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  healing  arC  Six  or  seven  hundred 
plants  are  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  some 
of  his  prescriptions  have  descended  to  modern 
times.     The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 

Saracenus,  fol.,  Francof.  159B. A  disciple  of 

Isoerates,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  government 

of  Lacedsemon. A  poet  of  Alexandria,  some 

of  whose  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy.  An  astrologer  sent  ambassador  by  Julius 

C«sar  to  Achillas.  &c.    Cat.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  109. 

DioscoRfDi  Insula,  or  Dioscobioa,  an 
Island  situate  at  the  south  of  the  entranee  of  the  ( 


Arabic  gulf,  and  now  called  Soeoton.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Arabiaua, 
Indians,  and  Greeks.  It  produced  a  great  quan- 
tity of  aloes,  which  the  ancients  held  in  high  es- 
timation. 

DioscORl.  or  mmt  qf  Jupiter,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  i» 
their  honour,  called  Dioacuria,  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  Lacede- 
monians. They  were  observed  with  much  jovial 
festivity.  The  people  noade  a  free  use  of  tha 
gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselves  with 
sports,  of  which  wrestling  mattes  always  made 
apart 

DlOBCDRlAg,  now  lAurictt  a  noaritime  town  of 
Colchis,  at  tlie  month  of  the  small  nver  Chants. 
It  was  anciently  called  Aea,  and.  in  process  of 
time,  Sebastopolis.  It  was  established,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Potn- 
ponius  Mela  says,  that  it  was  founded  by  Castor 
anti  Pollux,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Colchis,  aloof 
with  Jason,  in  the  Argooautie  expedition. 

DioSPOLis  Maona.  a  Gsmous  city  of  Egypt. 

(  Fid.  ThebK.) Parva,  a  city  of  Egypt,  west  of 

Tentyra,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.    It 

was  the  capital  of  the  nome  Diospolites. A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Lydda.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  plain,  thirty^two  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
who  at  a  later  period  built  about  two  geographi- 
cal miles  to  the  east  of  its  site,  the  <nodem  ci»y 
of  Ramlnt. 

DiOTiMB,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Pbu.  m 
Symp. 

DiOTlMUS,  a  stoic,  who  flourished  85  B.  0. 

DlOXIPPB,  one  of  the  Danaides.  ApoUod.  S, 
I. 

DiOXl  PPOS,a  soldier  of  Alexandria,  who  killed 
<me  of  his  telluw-soldters  in  a  fury,  &c    jVUan, 

A  Trojan  killed  by  Tumus.     Firg.  jEn.  9, 

574. 

DtPMX,  a  place  of  Peloponnesus,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Arcadians  and 
Sparuns.     Herod.  9,  35. 

DipuIlas,  a  man  sent  to  Rhodes  by  the  Spar- 
tans, to  destroy  the  Athenian  faction  there. 
Diod.  14 A  governor  of  Babylon  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Antigoniu.     Id.  19. 

DlPHlLUS.  an  Athenian  general,  A.  U.  C.  311. 

An  architect  so  slow  in  finishing  his  works, 

that  DiphHo  tardior  became  a  proverb,  dc  ad 
firntr.  3,  ep.  1. 

DiphorTdas,  one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta. 
Ptut.  in  Agei. 

DlPilt^IS.  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hepha»tia  and  Myrina. 

DiPSAS  i-anti$),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing  from 

mount  Taurus.     Lucan.  8,  ;265. (-adit),  a  pro- 

fligate  and  incontinent  woman  menuoned    by 

Ovid.  Am.  1,  8. A  species  of  serpent,  whose 

bite  is  said  to  produce  such  a  thirst  a-t  proves 
morul;  whence  the  Greeks  called  it  i^^^»t.  or, 
thirtty.  In  Latin,  it  is  called  situ/o,  a  paiL 
Moses  speaks  of  it  in  Deut.  8.  15.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  Urimaon,  answering  to  the  Greek  in 
meaning.     Lucan.  9. 

DiPtLON,  one  of  the  gates  of  Athens. 

DiRiS,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  No% 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  Thef 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell.  Harpies  on 
earth,  and  Dira»  in  heaven.  They  were  repre- 
sented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  i« 
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■n  attitude  which  expressed  their  eafemess  to 
receive  tiis  orders,  and  the  power  of  tomienting 
the  Ruiltjr  on  earth  with  the  most  excruciating 
punMhroents.     Virg.  JBn.  4,  473.  B,  70i. 

DIRCB,  a  woman  whom  Lyeus,  Icing  of  Thebes, 
married  after  he  had  divorced  Antiope.  When 
Antiope  became  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Diree  sus- 
pected her  husband  of  infidelity  to  Iter  bed,  and 
Imprisoned  Antiope,  whom  she  tormented  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  by  insults  of  the  most  raa- 
lisnant  nature,  and  all  the  horrors  of  hunger,  of 
titirst.  of  cold,  and  of  excessive  heat.  Antiope 
escaped  Arom  her  confinement,  and  brought  forth 
AmphionandZcthusonnoountCitluBron.  When 
these  children  were  informed  of  the  eruelties  to 
which  their  mother  bad  been  exposed,  they  be- 
sieged Thebes,  put  Lyeus  to  death,  and  tied  the 
cruel  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  which 
dragced  her  over  rocks  and  mountains,  and  ex- 
posed her  to  the  most  poignant  pains,  till  the 
gods,  pitying  her  fate,  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  Antiope  was  mother  of 
Ampbion  and  Zetbus,  before  she  was  confined 
mod  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  Dirce.  iyid. 
Amphlon.  Antiope.)  Properi.  3,  15,  87.— rVuM. 
9,  26.— /SUon.  V.  H.  12.  &7.—Luean.  3,  175.  4» 

A50l A  fountain  of  Bmotia,  sacred  to  the 

nnses,  whence  Pmdar  the  Theban  poet  isealled 
Dimwua  C^gmu.  ,  Horo<.  Od.^i,7i&. 

DiBCBNNA.  a  cold  fountain  of  Spain,  near 
Bilbilis.    Martial.  1,  ep.  50,  i7. 

DlBPHTIA.  a  surname  uf  Juno,  from  Dirphya, 
a  muuatain  of  Bcsotia,  where  tlie  goddess  luul  a 
temple. 

Dim,  a  god  of  riches  among  the  Oauls,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Pluto  the  god  of  he  IL  The  in- 
habitants of  Oaul  eoiuidered  them«plves  de- 
seendpd  from  that  deity.  Cat.  Dell.  O.  6.— Ta- 
dt.  HiU,  4.  84. 

DiBCOBDiA,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parca,  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter, 
because  she  sowed  dissensions  among  the  gods, 
and  was  the  cause  of  oontinualquarrels.  When 
the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Tlietis  were  cele- 
brated, the  goddess  of  discord  was  not  invited, 
and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her,  that 
she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  gods,  with  the  inscription  otdetwptU- 
tkriori.  This  apple  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to  the  Greeks. 
(Fid.  Palis.)  The  goddess  of  discord  is  repre- 
sented with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is 
torn,  her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  and  she  holds  a 
dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom.  Her  head  is  ge- 
nerally entwined  with  serpents,  and  «he  is  at 
tended  by  Bellona.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  disseiuions,  murders,  wars,  and 
quarrels,  which  arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well 
as  private.  Ftrg.^n.  8,702.— Henbi.  T^eofn.  825. 

DiTHTBAMBOS,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  either 
because  be  was  twice  bom,  or  because  Ceres  col- 
lected and  restored  life  to  his  limbs,  that  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  wars  of  the  giants,  or 
becattie  the  cave  where  he  was  brought  up  had 
two  entrances.  The  hymns  suns  in  his  hoiwur 
were  called  Dithyrambics,  and  expressed  an  en- 
thusiastic poetical  Airy,  such  as  became  intoxica- 
tion.   HoraL  Od.  4,  2.  10. 

DlUM,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  at  the 
toot  of  mount  Olympus,  about  seven  stadia  flrsm 
tke  Smos  Thermaicus.  or  (ru//)Ao/&iiontoa.  U 
M  now  Standia.    Liv.  H,  6  et  7. 


Din,  a  name  chiefly  appr'^priated  to  thos* 
who  were  made  gods  afterdeaih,  such  as  heioes, 
and  WHrriors.  or  the  Lares,  and  Penates,  and 
other  liomestlc  gods. 

Di  viTiACUS.oae  of  the  leading  men  among  the 
.£dui.  He  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  assistance 
against  Ariovistus,  and  he  gained  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  Casar  and  of  Cicero.  Cat.  B.  O. 
1.  3  et  19.  6,  n.—Oc  de  Div.  1,  41. 

DivodOrdm,  the  chief  city  of  the  Medioma- 
trici.  a  people  of  Oallia  Belgica,  who  were  lo- 
cated on  the  Hotells,  or  Mo$eUe.  Its  name  waa 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  the  people  itselA 
and  is  now  MeiM. 

Divus    FiDlos,  a  god  of  the  Sabhies,  wor 
shipped  also  at  Rome.     Dionyu 

Doclt.18,  a  gladiator  at  Rome,  mentioned  by 
Horat.  1,  ep.  18,  19. 

DoclMUS,  a  min  of  Tarentum,  deprived  of 
his  miiiury  dignity  by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
for  indulging  himself  with  hot  baths.    Potyan. 

4. An  officer  of  Perdiccas,  taken  by  Antigo- 

nus.    Diod.  18. 

DodOna.  a  town  df  Epinis,  placed  by  some 
writers  in  Thesprotia,  and  by  others  in  Molossia; 
but  Strabo  rectmciles  these  conflicting  opinions, 
by  informing  us  that  anciently  it  belonged  to 
Thesprotia,  and  afterwards  to  Molossia,  for  it 
stood  on  the  borders  of  these  two  districts.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  celebrated  oracle  of 
Jupiter.  The  town  and  temple  of  the  god  were 
first  built  by  Deucalion,  after  the  universal  de- 
luge, or  by  Pelasgus,  according  to  others.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  mo»t  ancient  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  and,  aeeordlng  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  It  wai 
founded  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  re- 
lates, to(dt  their  flight  fhim  the  city  of  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammoo,  and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where, 
with  a  human  voice,  they  acquainted  the  inhabi- 
tanu  of  the  eonntry  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground,  which  in  ftiture  would  give  oracles. 
The  extensive  grove  which  surrounded  Jupiter's 
temple  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered  by  the  sa- 
cred oaks,  and  by  the  doves  which  inhabited  the 
plaee.  This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oracular 
power  of  the  doves,  is  explained  by  Herodotus, 
who  observes,  that  some  Phoenleians  carried 
away  two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  whom 
went  to  fix  her  residenee  at  Dodona,  where  the 
oraelc  was  established.  It  may  fbrther  be  ob- 
served, that  the  (kble  might  have  been  founded 
upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  «<>■(««, 
whidi  signifies  <foeet,  in  most  parts  of  Greece, 
while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots.  it  implies  old 
womtm.  In  ancient  times  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered by  the  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring 
fountain,  but  the  custom  was  afterwards  changed. 
Large  kettles  were  suspended  in  the  air  near  a 
braaen  statue,  which  held  a  lash  in  its  band. 
When  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agi- 
tated and  struck  agalnstone  of  the  kettles,  which 
eonomunicated  the  motion  to  all  the  rest,  and 
raised  that  clattering  and  discordant  din,  which 
continued  for  a  while,  and  flrom  which  the  arti- 
fice of  the  priests  drew  their  predictions.  Some 
suppose  that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  th« 
shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old  oak, 
whidi  the  superstition  of  the  people  frequently 
consulted,  and  from  which  they  pretended  to  ve- 
eeive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed,  with  mora 
probability,  that  the  oracles  were  delivered  by 
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Ice  prieMs,  who,  by  artftiUy  conccating  thein> 
Klvea  behind  the  uak«,  gave  uccuiun  to  the  su- 
p<>ntitioui  multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  ship  Argo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks  of 
the  forest  of  Dodona,  there  were  some  beams  in 
the  vessel  which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonuits, 
and  warn-'d  them  against  the  approach  of  cala- 
mity. Within  the  lor»8t  of  Dodona  there  was  a 
fkmous  fountain,  which  at  mid-day  was  always 
dry,  but  at  midnight  attained  its  full  height. 
This  fountain  was  also  said  to  extinguish  burn- 
ing torches  when  plunged  into  it,  but  on  ap- 
proaching them  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter they  were  re-lighted.  The  oracles  of  Dodo- 
na were  originally  delivered  by  men,  but  after- 
wards by  females.  ( Fid.  Dodonides.)  PUn.  2, 
103.— Herod.  2,  57.— ftfeto,  2,  3. -Horner.  Od.  14. 
IL—PiM*.  7,  21 — Strab.  \7.~PltU.  in  Pyrrh.— 

ApoUod.  1,  9.— LucoM.  6,  427 Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el. 

8,23. 

DODONiBDS,  a  aumame  of  Jupiter  from  Do- 
dona. 

DodONB,  a  datighter  of  Jupiter  and  Europa. 

A  founuin  in  the  furest  of  Dodona.     Vid. 

Dodona. 

DodonIdbs,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  According 
to  some  traditions,  the  temple  was  originally  in- 
habited by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  nursed 
Hacchus.  Their  names  were  Ambrosia,  Eudora, 
Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure,  Coronis,  Tythe  or 
Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages  the  oracles  were  al- 
ways delivered  by  three  old  women,  which  cus- 
tom was  first  established  when  Jupiter  enjoyed 
the  company  of  Dione,  whom  he  permitted  to 
receive  divine  honour  in  his  temple  at  Dodona. 
The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece 
who  received  their  oracles  at  Dodona  from  men, 
for  reasons  w  hicli  Strabo  fully  explains. 

DOLABBLLA,  P.  CORN,  a  Roman  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  from  whom  afterwards 
he  was  by  mutual  agreement  divorced.  During 
the  civil  wats.  he  warmly  espoused  the  mterest 
iif  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  Uie 
ikmous  battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda. 
He  was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M. 
Antony  his  colleague  opposed  it.  After  the 
death  of  Julius  C«sar,  he  seemed  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  republican  party  of  Brutus,  but  the  in- 
trigues of  Antony  gained  him  over,  and  the  hopes 
of  paying  the  immense  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted, produced  in  him  a  willingness  to  espoiue 
innovation,  and  to  effect  the  rum  of  the  contmon- 
wealth.     As  a  reward  for  his  attachment,  Antony 

Krocured  him  the  government  of  Syria,  which 
ad  before  been  promised  to  Cassius.  Eager  to 
render  himself  opulent  and  independent,  Dola- 
bella  departed  for  his  province,  but  the  violence 
of  his  character  proved  his  ruin.  At  Smyrna,  he 
seized,  and  with  great  cruelty  put  to  death,  Tre- 
bonius,  one  of  Cesar's  murderers,  for  which 
shameful  conduct  he  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  republic  by  the  Roman  senate.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  besieged  by  Cassius  in 
Laodicea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he 
killed  himself,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  of  a  small  stature,  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  his  fkther-in-law  to  aak  him  once  when 
he  entered  his  house,  who  bad  tied  him  so  cle- 
verly to  his  sword.  Ofc.  Pcm.  2,*p.\b.  3.  ep.  10, 
tie.— Alt.  6,  ep.  6,  &c.  -Hor.  4,  2.— JXb.  41,  40. 
«,  51.  44.  53— Suetofi.  Aug.  36.— Uv.  113. -FH. 
Pat.  2,  28. -A  proconsul  of  Africa.-— Cneus, 


a  city  pr»tor,  afterwards  governor  of  Cilicia 
where  Verres  wa.s  his  qua»tor.     Oic.  Verr.  l,  lo, 

&c Another  consul  with  Decula,  A.    U.  C 

67 i.  He  triumphed  over  the  Tbracians.  and  waa 
accused  by  Caesar  of  extortion,  and  defended  by 
CotU  and  Horien^^ius.  and  acquitted.     Cie.  Br. 

9Z—Pit.    19.— Suet.    Cfps.    4. Another,    who 

conquered  the  Gauls,  Etrurians,  and  boii,  at  the 

lake  Vadimonis,  B.  C.  'JSA. The  family  ol  the 

Dolabeila  dishnKUiihed  themselves  at  Rome, 
and  one  of  them,  L.  Com.  conquered  Lusitania, 

B.  c.  gy. 

Dot.lCHAOM,  the  father  of  the  Hebrus,  &c 
Firg.  ..i'ji.  1(1,  636. 

DolIchb,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  Per- 
rhsebian  district  to  the  south-east  of  Azo.-us.  Li' 

42,  53. A  town  of  Syria,  situated  in   the  dc 

trict  Euphratensis,  and  nurth-wtst  of  Zeugma. 
It  iK  now  Doluc. 

DoLics,  a  faithftil  servant  of  Ulyssea  Horn. 
Odyu.  4,  675. 

DOLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
for  his  Kwiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
tlie  Grecian  eamp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by 
Dioniedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, with  the  hopes  of  escaping  with  his  life. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes,  as  a  traitor. 
Homer.  II.  10,  3U.—Virg.  jEn.  12,  349,  &.c. 

DOLONCl,  a  people  of  Thrace.     Herod.  6,  34. 

DOLdPBS,  ft  people  who  inhabited  that  south* 
eastern  corner  of  Thessaly,  formed  by  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  or  rather  Tymphrestus  on  one  side,  and 
mount  Othrys,  branching  out  of  it,  on  the  other. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  one  of  the 
twelve  nations,  or  districts,  which  sent  deputies 
to  the  Amphictyonic  council.  These  people  pos- 
sessed the  isle  of  Scy  ros,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  a  body  of  corsairs  who  infested  the  ^gean 
sea.  When  Cimun  took  possession  of  their 
island,  he  expelled  them  from  it.  Their  coun- 
try was  railed  Dolopia.  Firg.  ^n.  2.  l.—PUux 
2,  10.— Horn.  n.  9,  46U.  Uv.  36,  33.— Strab.  9. 
— Plut  in  Cimon 

DoLOPS,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Lampus,  killed  by 
Menelaus      Hotner.  Jl  15,  525. 

DomidOcus.  a  go<l  who  presided  over  raar- 
riatre.  Juno  aUo  was  called  Doimduca,  firom  the 
power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in  marriages. 

DominTca,  a  daughter  of  Petrouius,  whomar< 
ried  the  emperor  Valens. 

DOMITIA  LBX.  deReligione,  was  enacted  bv  ' 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  65(1 
It  transferred  the  right  of  electing  priests  frou 
the  college  to  the  people. 

DomItiAnus,  'liTUS  Flavius,  son  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  em- 
peror of  Rome,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Titus, 
whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  destroyed 
by  poison.  The  beg  inning  of  his  reign  promised 
happiness  to  the  people,  and  tranquillity  to  the 
state,  but  their  expectations  were  soon  frustrated. 
Domitian  became  cruel,  and  gave  way  to  incest- 
uous and  unnatural  indulgences.  He  command- 
ed himself  to  be  called  God  and  Lord  in  all  the 
papers  which  were  presented  to  him.  He  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  catching  flies  and 
killing  thc-m  with  a  bodkin,  so  that  it  was  wittily 
answered  by  Vibius,  to  a  per^n  who  asked  htm 
who  was  with  the  emperor,  nobody,  not  even  a 
fly.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reiffn  Dcmitian 
became  suspicious,  and  his  anxieties  were  in- 
creased  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  but  stil 
more  poignantly  by  the  stings  of  remorse.     Hv 
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led  by  AjftX  in  the  Trojan  war.    Homer.  IL  II. 

A  brother  of  Pbineus  kiug  of  Thrwe.  who 

QMrned  Beroe.     yirg-  /En.  &,  tiiO. 

DouTLJBUM  and  DoaYL^us.  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia.  near  tbe  jtinctiun  of  tbe  Tiiymbrrs  and  San- 
narius.  and  ou  tbe  borders  of  Biihynia.  It  is 
now  Etkiiher.     JHin.  5.  2H.—Cic.  FlcOe.  17. 

DorYLAS.  one  of  the  centaurs  killed  by  Tbe- 

•eiu.     Ovid.  Met.   12.  180 \  num  killed  at 

Uie    marriage    of    Andromeda,    by   Alcyoneui. 
Ovid  Met.  I'i,  380.  5,  12». 

DorylAus.  a  warlike  person,  intimate  with 
Bliibridates  Sveryetes,  and  ganeral  of  tbe  Onos- 
tians.  B.C.  125.     ^ab.  10. 

DoRYSSCS.  a  king  of  Laced«mon,  killed  in  a 
tumult.     Pau$.  3.  2. 

DOslAoAS,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
in  tbe  ibrm  of  an  altar  (B<»/*o(),  which  Tbeocriius 
has  imitated. 

DdsON,  a  surname  of  Antigonus,  because  he 
promised  and  never  performed.     Plut.  m  CorioL 

DOTO,  one  of  the  Nereides.  Virg.  JBn,  i), 
102. 

DOTUS,  a  general  of  the  Papblagonians,  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes.     Herod.  7,  72. 

DRACANCit.  a  mountain  where  Jupiter  took 
Bacchus  from  his  thigh.     Theoerit. 

Draco,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens,  who 
flout isbed  about  623  B.C.  When  be  eaercised 
the  ofiBce  of  archon,  be  made  a  code  of  laws  for 
tbe  protection  of  the  citixens,  wbich,  on  account 
of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be  written  in  let- 
ters of  blood.  By  them,  idleness  was  punished 
with  as  much  severity  as  murder,  and  death  was 
denounced  against  tbe  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Such  a  code  of  rigorous  laws  gave  occasion  to  a 
certain  Athenian  to  ask  of  the  legislator,  why  he 
was  so  severe  in  his  punishments,  and  Draco 
gave  for  answer,  ttiat  as  tbe  smallest  transgres* 
sion  bad  appeared  to  him  deserving  death,  he 
could  not  find  any  punishment  more  rigorous  for 
more  atrocious  crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first 
enforced,  but  they  were  often  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  their  extreme  severity,  and  Solon  to- 
tally abolished  them,  except  that  one  which  pu- 
oUhed  a  murderer  with  death.  The  Athenians 
eould  not  endure  the  rigour  of  his  laws,  and  the 
legislator  himself  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  tbe 
if  land  of  .£gina.  Here  he  was  received  at  the 
public  theatre  with  an  applause  wbich  proved 
Estal  to  him;  for  its  expression  consisted  in  heap- 
ing upon  him  the  doalu  andhatsof  the  audience, 
by  which  be  was  suffocated  He  was  buried  un- 
der the  theatre.  Plut.  in  Sot. A  man  who  in- 
structed Plato  in  music.    Id.  de  Music 

DRAC08.  a  general  of  the  Aehaans,  conquered 
by  Mummius. 

Drancrs,  a  fHend  of  Latinut.  remarkable  for 
bis  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed  him- 
self an  obstinate  opponent  to  tbe  violent  mea 
•ures  wbich  Tumus  pursued  against  the  Trojans. 
Soma  have  imagined  that  the  poet  wished  to  de- 
lineate the  character  and  the  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cero under  this  name.  Virg.  /En.  11,  1^,  290et 
836.  12,644. 

DRANOiB.     TidL  Zarang«i. 
.  Draws,  a  nver  of  Germany,  rising  in  the 
Koric  Alps.     It  traverses  the  southern  part  of 
ktorieum  and  Pannonia,  running  from  west  to 
es't,  and  enters  the  Danube  near  the  town  of 
Mnrsa,  or  Beaeg.    It  is  now  the  Drove. 
Drbpanb.  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra. 
DbbpANUM,  now  Trapam,  a  town  of  Sicily 
OMNint  Bryz,  in  the  form  a  oetithe,  whence 


its  name  (Mrayets  fidx  )  Anehises  died  therei 
on  his  voyage  to  luly  with  his  son  iEneas.  The 
Romans  under  CI.  PulcUer  were  deleated  near 
tbe  coast,  B.C.  24-),  by  tbe  Carthaginian  general 
Adherbal.  Firg.  An.  3,  707 — Oo.  Ferr.  -Z^bl. 
—Ovid.  Fatt.  4,  474. A  promontory  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, said  likewise  to  have  derived  its  aame 
from  the  word  ifkvmmr,  signifying  a  leyUte,  be- 
cause Mith  that  instrument  Saturn  was  Cabled  to 
have  there  niuJIated  his  father. 

Drilo.  or  Drinius,  a  river  of  Illyrieum, 
which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  Lissus.  It  ii 
composed  of  two  branches,  tbe  northern  one,  or 
fF/ute  Drino.  rising  in  mount  Scardus,  and  the 
southern  one,  or  Black  Drino,  flowing  from  the 
Ljchnitis  PaJus. 

Drimachos,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  price  was  ket  upon  his  head,  beordereda  young 
man  to  cut  it  off  and  go  and  receive  the  money. 
Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  generosity  so 
pleased  the  Chians,  that  they  raised  a  temple  to 
bis  memory,  and  honoured  him  as  a  Kod.  Herod. 
4,  76. 

DriopIdbs,  an  Athenian  ambassador  sent  to 
Dariiu  when  the  peace  with  Alexander  tiad  been 
violated.     Curt.  3,  13. 

DROMiBtJS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

DP.UMUS  ACHItiLls,  a  promontory  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  so  called  from  its 
being  the  place  which  Achilles  appropriated  to 
bis  own  use  and  that  of  his  companions  for  va- 
rious kinds  of  exercise,  and  particularly  that  of 
running.  It  la  now  called  Kosta-OtcharigiUih. 
Fid.  Leuce. 

Drubntids  and  DRUBNTlA.a  river  of  Gaul, 
which  has  its  source  among  the  Al|ies  Cottias, 
north  of  Brigantio.  or  Briangon.  It  falls  into  the 
Rbodanus,  or  Rhone,  three  miles  below  Avenio, 
or  Avignon,  after  a  course  of  about  ItQ  miles, 
and  is  now  called  tbe  Durance.  SiL  UaL  3,  463. 
—Strab.  4. 

DruIojB,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi.  Eiibages, 
the  Vates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Saronides,  and  the 
Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest  ven« 
eration  by  the  people.  Their  liie  was  austere 
and  recluse  from  the  world,  their  dress  was  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  they  generally  appeared 
with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little  below  the 
knee.  As  tbe  chief  power  was  lodged  in  their 
hands,  they  punished  aa  they  pleased,  and  could 
declare  war  and  make  peaee  at  their  option. 
Their  power  was  extended  not  only  over  private 
families,  but  they  could  depose  magistrates  and 
even  kings,  if  their  actions  in  any  manner  devi- 
ated from  tbe  laws  of  the  state.  They  had  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  magistrates  who  annually 
presided  over  the  cities,  and  tbe  kings  themselves 
were  created  only  with  their  approbation.  They 
were  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth,  and 
all  religious  ceremonies,  festivals,  and  sacrifices 
were  under  their  peculiar  care.  They  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  believed  tbe 
immortality  of  the  souL  They  were  profession- 
ally acquainted  with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  astrology,  they  drew  omens 
and  saw  futurity  revealed  before  their  eyes,  in 
their  sacrifices  they  often  immolated  human  vlr« 
tims  to  their  gods,  a  barbarous  custom  which 
eontinued  long  among  them,  and  which  tbe  Bo- 
man  emperors  attempted  to  abolish  to  little  poiw 
pose.  The  power  and  privileges  which  they  en. 
juynd  were  beheld  with  admiration  by  tb«trflOi»< 
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Dtraspbs,  a  river  of  SeytbU.    (Md.  PmL  4, 

Dtbis,  the  name  given  to  mount  Atlas  by  the 
DeiRhbouring  inhabitants. 

DtrrachIum,  now  Duraggo,  a  lante  city  of 
Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Corey ra,  B.  C.  6^3.  It  was 
the  common  landing-place  from  Brundusium, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  frequently  called 
HadH*»  tabema,  Cicero  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  there  during  bis  exile.  Its  ancient 
name  wa«  Epidamnus,  which  the  Romans,  con- 
sidering it  of  ominous  meaning,  changed  into 
DyrracMum.    /Elian.  13,  16.— 7%ucy<i.  I,  24.— 

Ptm.  2, 106 — Mela,  2,  3.-Paui.  6, 10 Oc  Mt. 

8,  2i. 

DrsAOLKS.  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  instituted 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Celeae.    Pom.  2.  14. 

DysOrcjs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  famous 
for  iu  gold  and  silver  mines.    Herod.  5,  22. 
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EANBS,  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Pa- 
troclus.  and  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in  Tbessaly. 
Strab.  9. 

BANiJg,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient 
Latins.  The  word  «eems  to  he  derived  obeundo^ 
because  Janus  wm  considered  by  some  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sun  and  of  time,  whose  celeb- 
rity is  constant  and  regular.  Macrob.  Oat.  1,  9. 
—  Cie.de  SaL  D.  2. 

E;^rImjs.  a  beautiful  boy,  eunuch  to  Domi- 
tian.     Stat.  Sylv.i.4. 

EbdOmb,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Atiiens  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar  month. 
It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  god. 

and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  laurel. There 

was  also  another  of  the  same  name,  celebrated 
by  private  families,  the  seventh  day  after  the 
birth  of  every  child. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  people 
of  Neapolis.    Mairob.  1,  18. 

Eb^ira,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  to  the  south  of 
the  Tavus  and  north  of  the  Anas,  called  also  Li- 
btralitas  JtMa.  It  is  now  Evora.  the  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  .<llen<<^.    P/in.  4,  22.— Afeia, 

8.  1 A  fortress  in  Hispania  Batlea,  on  the 

eastern  bank  of  the   B;Btis.     Meta,  .\  1. A 

town  of  Hispania  Terraeonenttis,  near  the  river 
Tamaris.  It  is  thnuxbt  to  correspond  with  the 
modem  village  of  Muro$,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tambre. 

BborJU;dm,  a  city  of  Britain,  In  the  territory 
of  the  Briganies.  now  York  It  was  a  distinguish- 
ed Roman  station ;  the  emperors  Adrian  and 
Sevenis  eaeh  resided  In  it  occasionally,  and  the 
latter  died  here. 

BBtmss.  or  HbbOda.  the  western  isles  of 
Britain,  now  Hebridet.  Their  number  and  situ- 
ation are  variously  given  bv  the  ancients,  but 
the  chief  of  them  w#ire  Rbuda  Occidental  is,  or 
Lewis  and  Harrit,  Ebuda  Orienialis,  or  Skye^ 
Maleos,  or  MuU,  Epidium  or  Iday,  and  Ricina, 
or  Raehiin.     Ptol.  2  2.— «in.  4.  Itf. 

BBORdNBS.  a  people  of  Belgium,  now  the 

eountry  of  Lief^e.     Can.  B.  G.  2,  4.  6,  5. The 

Ebiirorices  Aulerri  were  the  people  of  Bvereux 
In  Sonmmdy.    Cat.  *.  3,  17. 


EbOsds,  the  largest  of  the  Pityusn,  or  Pina 
Islands.  It  was  fertile  in  the  production  of  vine% 
olives,  and  large  figs,  which  were  exported  to 
Rome  and  elsewhere.  It  was  famed  also  for  ita 
wool;  but  that  no  poisonous  animal  exittted  hem 
is  a  mere  fable  of  the  ancients.  It  is  about  forty 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain, 
and  is  now  luuned  Ivita.   Mela,  2,  7. — Plin.  3, 5* 

13,9. A  man  engaged  in  the  Rutulian  war. 

Firg.^n.  12,299. 

KcbatAna  (-Orum),  the  capital  of  Media, 
situated  about  twelve  stadia  from  Mount  Oron- 
tes.  It  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  who  came  hither  to  avoid  the  eaces- 
sive  heat  of  Susa.  The  Parthian  kings  also,  afitfr 
them,  made  it  their  place  of  abode  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  which  was  felt  very  severely  at 
Ctesiphon.  It  was  built  by  Dejuces  the  First, 
and  contained  a  very  strong  citadel,  which  wa* 
encompassed  with  seven  walls  of  unequal  tieights^ 
the  largest,  according  to  Uerodoliu,  was  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens. 
The  battlements  of  these  walls  were  of  different 
colours.  The  first  was  white,  the  second  black, 
the  third  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  orange, 
the  sixth  plated  with  silver,  and  the  seventh  with 
gold.  Parmenio  was  put  to  death  here  by  Alex- 
ander's orders,  andHephostiondied  bereaJso.and 
received  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  The  »ile  of 
Ecbatana  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Sir 
W.  Jones  places  it  at  Tauria.  D'Anville  and 
Mannert  declare  for  Hamadan.  Dr  Williams, 
in  his  work  on  the  geography  of  ancient  Asia,  is 

in  favour  of  ijipaAan.  Herod.  1,93 — Slrab.  II 

A  town  of  Syria,  at  the  loot  of  mount  Carmel,  on 
the  side  of  Ptolemais.  Here  Cambyses  gave 
h'm!>elf  a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  mounung  his 
horse;  and  thus  fulfilled  the  oracle,  which  had 
warned  him  to  beware  of  Ecbatana.  Herod.  3, 64^ 

ECETRA,  a  town  of  the  VolscL  Lie.  2,  2Sw 
3,4. 

Echbcratbs,  a  Thessalian,  who  offered  vio. 
lence  to  Phoebas.  the  priestess  of  Apollo's  tein« 
pie  at  Delphi.  Prom  this  circumstance  a  decree 
was  made  by  which  no  woman  was  admitted  to 
the  office  of  priestess  before  the  age  of  flftjr. 

Diod.  4 \.  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Looi, 

in  the  age  of  Plato.     Cic.  Fin.  5,  29. 

EcHKLATtJS,  aman  who  ledaoolony  to  Africa. 
Strab.  b. 

ECHitLiis,  a  Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Patroclus. 

Another,  son  of  Agenor,  killed  by  Achilles. 

Homer.  IL  16.  694.  20,  474. 

EcHBMBRdTCS,  an  Arcadian,  who  obtained 
the  prise  at  the  Pythian  games.    Paiu.  10.  7. 

ECHKMON,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Diome* 
des.     Homer.  IL.  5,  160. 

ECHKMU8.  an  Arcadian,  who  eonqueivd  tlie 
Dorians  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover  Pt>- 
loponnesus  under  Hyllus.  Paxu,  8. 5.— A  ki>s 
of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Aristomenes  against  tlie 
Spartans. 

ECHRN£cs,  a  Pheaeian.  remarkable  for  his 
are  and  for  his  mental  accompiishmento.  wb»-a 
Ulysses  visited  the  country.  Homer.  Oduu,  7. 
155.  11.341. 

EchbpClis,  a  Trojan,  sen  of  Tliasius,  kill<  d 
by  Antilochus.     Homer.  Ik  4.  458. 

ECHBSTRATua,  a  son  of  Agis  the  First,  king  | 
Sparta,  who  succeeded  bis  lather,  B.  C.  lOo^ 
Herod.  7,  204. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung  tti-.n 
the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe,  thedaarb. 
ter  of  Oceanus.  She  is  represented  asm  beautili^ 
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woman  in  the  upper  p«rt  of  the  bodf,  but  as  a 
•erpeat  below  the  waist.  She  was  mother,  by 
Typhoo,  of  Orthos,  Oeryon,  Cerberus,  ttae  Hy- 
dra, Stc.  Aceordinir  to  Herodotus,  Hercules  had 
three  children  by  her,  Agathyrsua,  Oelonua,  and 
Seyths.  Herod.  3,  \m.—He$iod.  Theog.  ]!9&— 
ApoUiid  2.  -Fcau.  8,  \6.-Ovid.  Met.  U,  158. 

BcHINAdbs,  or  ECHINiB.  islands  formerly 
Ijring  opp«>site  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  but 
which,  in  process  of  time,  have  for  the  most  part 
become  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  river.  Tney  are  now  cal- 
led Kurmotari  Plin.  i,  95.—HerocC  £.  10.— 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  588.— Sfrab.  2. 
KCHINUSA.  FicL  Cimolus. 
ficuioN,  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  draifon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  Ave  who  survived  the  fate  of  his  bro- 
thers, and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the  city 
of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  services  by 
fivinff  bim  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage.  He 
was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave.  He  succeeded 
bis  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  as 
some  iiave  imagmed,  and  fk^m  that  circumstance 
Thebes  has  been  called  Bc/aonks,  and  the  inha- 
bitants fcAibiMiits.     Ovid.  MH.  3,  3U.     TrisL  &, 

*L  b,  53. A  sun  of  Mercury  and  Aniianira, 

who  was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.    Place.  1, 

400. A  man  of  great  swiftneu  in  running.  He 

was  at  the  ehase  of  the  Calydonian  bear.    Ovid. 

Met.  8,  292.' 'A  musician  at  Rome,  in  Domi- 

ttan'sage.     /ue.  6,  7& 

BchionIobs.  a  patronymic  given  to  Pentheus 
as  descended  from  Behion.     Ovid,  Met.  3. 

ECHiONli;s,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  person 
bom  in  Thebes,  founded  with  the  assistance  of 
Eehion.     Virg.  Ain.  Ill,  515. 

Echo,  a  daughter  o(  the  Air  and  Tellus;  who 
dliiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephiius. 
She  was  once  one  of  Juno  s  attendants,  and  be- 
came the  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her 
loqtuelty,  however,  displeased  Jupiter;  and  she 
was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one  of 
her  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  favours. 
Echo,  after  she  had  been  punished  by  Juno,  fell 
to  love  with  Narcissus,  and  on  being  despised  by 
bim.  she  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
stone,  wblch  still  retained  the  power  of  voice. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  358. 

BCNOMUS,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  AH- 
cotd. 

KcTlNKS,  a  people  who,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  first  inhabited  the  territory  of  Thebes,  in 
B<aoua.  Ogyges  is  said  to  have  been  their  first 
king.  They  were  exterminated  by  a  plague,  and 
succeeded  by  the  Hyantes.  Strab.  9.— Pom. 
9,5. 

BOBSSA.  now  Orflt,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in 
the  district  of  Osroene,  near  the  source  of  a 
mountain-torrent  called  Sclrtua.  It  lay  north- 
east of  Zeugma,  and  south-east  of  Samosata. 
Bdessa  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  numerous 
cities  which  were  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  It 
was  once  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  and  famous  for 
•  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  which  was  one 
of  the  richest  in  ihe  world;  and  hence  it  was 
denominated  Hierapulis.  or  the  Holy  City.  Dur- 
ing some  Intestine  broils  which  weakened  the 
government  of  Syria,  Abgarus  seiied  on  this  city 
am!  its  surrounding  territory  which  he  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  and  transmitted  the  royal  title 
IB  bia  poaterity.     In  the  reign  of  the  emperwr 


Caraealia,  Bdesaa  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pn^ 

vince. A  town  of  Macedonia.     Fid.  i£dei>sa. 

EOBTANI,  a  people  of  Spain,  south  of  the 
Iberus.  They  occupied  what  answers  to  the 
northern  half  of  Falenda,  and  the  south-western 
comer  ot  Aragon. 

EooN,  a  mouutain  of  Thrace,  called  also  Edo> 
nus.  Prom  this  mountain  that  part  of  Thrace  ia 
often  called  Bdonia,  which  lies  between  the 
Strymon  and  the  Nessus,  and  the  epithet  is  gener- 
ally applied  not  only  to  Thrace,  but  to  a  cold 
northern  climate.  Firg.  Mn.  12,  3ii5.— i'ltn.  4, 
11.— Lucan.  1,674. 

EdOni,  or  EdOnbs.  a  people  of  Thrace,  near 
the  Strymon.     ApoUod.  3,  5. 

EdonIdbc,  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  because  they  celebrated  the  festivals  of 
the  god  on  mount  Edon.     Ovid.  Met.  1 1,  60. 

BOYLICS,  a  mountain  which  S}lla  seised  to 
attack  the  people  of  Cheronsaa.    Ptut.  in  Si/U. 

EbtIon,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  of 
seven  sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word 
Betioneus  is  applied  to  his  relation;*  or  descen- 
dants.    Homer.  U   1,  366.  6,  416— Strab.  13. 

The  commander  qf  the  Athenian  fleet  conquereil 
by  the  Macedonians  under  Clytus,  near  the  Behi- 
nades.     Diod.  18. 

Bgbi^Idus,  a  river  of  Btruria.  Firg,  Mn.  8, 
610. 

EobrTa,  a  nymph  of  Arieia  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped.  Egeria  was 
courted  by  Numa,  and,  acco-ding  to  Ovid,  sbe 
became  his  wife.  This  prince  frequently  visited 
her,  and  that  he  might  more  successfully  intro- 
duce bis  laws  and  new  regulations  into  the  state, 
he  solemnly  declared  before  the  Koman  people, 
that  they  were  previously  sanctified  and  approved 
by  the  nymph  Kgeria.  Ovid  says  that  l«.geria 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Numa,  that 
she  melted  into  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a 
founuin  by  Diana.  She  is  reckoned  by  many  aa 
a  goddess  who  presided  over  the  pregnancy  of 
women,  and  some  mainuin  that  she  is  the  same 
as  Lucina,  or  Diana.  Iav.  I,  19. — Ovid.  Met, 
15,  547 —  Firg.  ^n.  7,  lib.— Martial.  2,  ep.  6.  16. 
Eg  E  Rl  DS,  the  g  randson  of  Demaratus,  so  called 
for  his  poverty.     JU'o.  1,  84. 

EOBSARKTDS,  a  Thessalian  of  L4irissa,  who 
favoured  ttie  interest  of  Pompey  during  the  civil 
wars.     Cat.  B.  C.  3,  35. 

EOBSlNUg,  a  philosopher,  pupil  to  Bvander. 
Gc.  Acad.  4,  6. 

EoBSTA,  a  daughter  of  Hippotes  the  Trojan. 
Her  father  exposed  her  on  the  sea,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing devoured  by  a  marine  monster  which  laid 
waste  the  country.  She  was  carried  safe  to 
Sicily,  where  she  was  ravished  by  the  god  of  the 

river  Crinisus. A  town   of  Sicily.      Fid» 

iSgesta. 

EonatIa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  be- 
low Barium.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  consular 
way  that  followed  the  coast  fi-om  Canusium  to 
Bnmdusium.  Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  neaf 
the  rorre  d"  Agtuuuo,  and  the  town  of  MonopoA 
Pliny  sutes  that  a  certain  sione  was  shown  at 
Egnatia,  which  was  said  to  |)ossess  Ihe  property 
ot  igniting  wood  that  was  laid  on  it.  ^rab.  6. 
— Hin.  2,  107. 

EonAtia  Maxim illa,  a  woman  who  ae 
companied  her  husband  into  banishment  under 

Nero,  See.     Tacit.  Ann.  15,  71. A  town.   Fid, 

Onatia. 
K  Eqnatius,  a  ciafty  and  perfidious  Homan 
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end  fkmily  of  the  Bumolpidie,  the  other  was  one 
of  the  Ceryces.  and  the  rest  were  from  among 
the  citizens.  There  were  also  ten  persons  who 
assisted  at  this  and  every  other  festival,  called 
Up««ra<al,  because  they  offered,  ticrificet.  This 
festival  was  observed  in  the  month  Buedromion, 
or  September,  and  continued  nine  days,  from  the 
16th  till  the  23d.  During  that  time  it  was  un- 
lawful to  arrest  any  man,  or  present  any  petition, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or, 
according  to  others  on  pain  of  death.  It  was 
also  unlawful  for  those  who  were  initiated  to  sit 
upon  Uie  cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets, 
or  weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a 
chariot,  she  was  obliged  by  an  edictof  Lycurgus, 
to  pay  6000  drachmas.  The  design  of  this  law 
was  to  destroy  all  distinction  betwe  'O  the  richer 
and  poorer  sort  of  citizens.— The  first  day  of  the 
celebration  waa  called  dyi-pjuot,  astembly.  as  it 
might  be  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met  to- 
gether. The  second  day  was  called  S\at»  Mvrrai, 
to  the  tea,  you  that  are  initiated,  because  they 
were  commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing 
in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day,  sacrifices,  and 
chiefly  a  mullet,  were  offered;  as  also  barley  fk-nm 
a  field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
M«,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
to  piirtake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  KaXiBio^, 
holy  basket  of  Ceret.  was  carried  about  in  a  con- 
secrated cart,  while  on  every  side  the  people 
shouted  x^'ip*  A>7Mqrip.  Hail  Ceret !  After  these 
followed  women,  called  HioTo<p6fot,  who  carried 
hatkett,  in  which  were  sesamum,  carded  wool, 
grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegraiutes,  reeds, 
ivy  boughs,  eerUin  eakea,  &c.  The  fifth  was 
caJled  4  T*^  XaifKiittv  i)i*iem,  the  torch  day,  be- 
cause on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  usual  to 
dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which 
should  offer  the  biggelitltl  commemoration  of  the 
travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her  lighting  a  tQZcb 
inth§  flames  of  mount  JEtn^  The  sixth  day 
was  catted  *iaiexot,  from  lacchus,  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Ceres,  who  accompanied  his  mother  in 
her  search  of  Proserpina,  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand.  Prom  that  circumstance  his  statue  had  a 
torch  in  its  hand,  and  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.  The 
statue  with  those  that  accompanied  it,  called . 
'laar^aywyol.  were  crowned  with  myrde.  In  the 
way  nothing  was  heard  but  singing  and  the  noise 
of  brazen  Icettles,  as  the  votaries  danced  along. 
The  way  through  which  they  issued  from  the 
city  was  called  Ufi  iSot,  the  tacred  way;  the  rest- 
ing place  Itfi  ovM^,  from  a  fig-tree  which  grew 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  also  stopped  on  a 
bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  where  they  derided 
those  that  passed  by.  After  they  had  passed  this 
bridge  they  entered  Eleusis  by  a  place  called 
fi««rt*ik  Jlooiot,  the  myttical  entrance.  On  the 
seventh  day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors 
were  rewarded  with  a  measure  of  barley,  as  that 
grain  had  been  first  sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth 
day  was  called  'nwUavfimv  ^uipm,  because  once 
iKsculapius.  at  his  return  from  Epidaurus  to 
Athens  was  initiated  by  the  repetition  of  the  less 
mysteries.  It  became  customary,  therefore,  to 
celebrate  them  a  second  time  upon  this,  that  such 
as  had  not  hitherto  been  initiated  might  be  law. 
ftilly  admitted.  The  ninth  and  la.st  day  of  the 
festival  was  called  wXriuoxiat,  earthen  vetteit, 
besauae  It  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  witk 


wine,  one  of  which  boing  placed  towardr  ttM 
east,  and  the  other  towards  the  west,  whieli,  after 
the  repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were  both 
thrown  down,  and  the  'wine  being  spilt  on  the 
ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  was  the 
nuinner  of  celebrating  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred  and  so- 
lemn of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the  Greelu. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  obscene  and 
abominable,  and  that  from  thence  proceeded  all 
the  mysterious  secrecy.  They  w  ere  carried  from 
Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  where 
they  were  observed  with  the  same  ceremonies  as 
before,  though  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and 
licentiousness.  They  lasted  about  IbOO  years, 
and  were  at  last  abolished  by  Tbeodosius  the 
Great.  jEUan.  F.  H.  12,  24.—Ck^deLe£.J^i. 
—Patu.  10,  31,  &c.  -  Flut.  

ELtt^TS,  or  Elbu^)«,  a  tnwn  of  Attica,  equi- 
distant  from  Megara  and  the  Piraeus,  and  famed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 
(,Vid.  ^ff'5in'*i}  It  is  stated  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  son  of  Mercury,  or,  as  others 
say,  from  the  Greek  word  lAfv«t|,  adventiu,  owing 
to  Ceres  havinir  resided  there  for  some  time  after 
she  had  left  Enna  in  Sicily  in  search  of  her  dauah- 
ter  Proserpine.     It  u  now  called  Letina.     Uy- 

gin.  fab.  147  et  275 Odd.  Fast,  b,  507.  ^Paut.  9 

'/A.  •— ' 

Elruthbr,  a  son  of  Apollo. 

ELBDTHKRiG.  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  road 
from  Eleusis  to  Plataea,  which  appears  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Boeolia.  but  finally  became  in- 
cluded wittiin  the  limiu  of  Attica.  Bacchus  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  here.  Strab.  9. — Diod. 
Sic.  3,  65. 

ElbuthbrTa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Plataea 
in  honour  o<  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  asserter 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Greece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this;  i^- 
ter  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under 
Pausanias  over  Mardonius  the  Persian  general, 
in  the  country  of  Platiea.  an  altar  and  statue  were 
erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had  freed  the 
Greeks  from  the  tyraimy  of  the  barbarians.  It 
was  further  agreed  upon  in  a  general  assembly, 
by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that  de- 
puties should  be  sent  every  fifth  year  from  the 
different  eities'of  Greece  to  celebrate  Eleutheria, 
fntivalt  o/Hberty.  The  Plataeans  celebrated  also 
an  anniversary  festival  in  memory  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  that  famous  battle.  The 
celebration  was  thus:  At  break  of  day  a  proces- 
sion was  made  with  a  trumpeter  at  the  head, 
sounding  a  signal  for  battle.  After  him  followed 
chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  garlands,  and  a  black 
bull,  and  certain  free  young  men,  as  no  signs  of 
servility  were  to  appear  during  the  solemnity, 
because  they  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was 
instituted  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk  in 
large-eared  vessels,  with  jars  of  oil  and  precious 
ointments.  Last  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magis- 
trate, who,  though  not  permitted  at  other  times 
to  touch  iron,  or  wear  garments  of  any  colour  but 
white,  yet  appeared  clad  in  purple;  and  taking  a 
water  pot  out  of  the  city  chamber,  proceeded 
through  the  middle  of  the  town  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  towards  the  sepulchres,  lliere  he 
drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  aad 
washed  and  anointed  the  monumenu;  alter  whidi 
he  sacrificed  a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking 
Jupiter  and  infernal  Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the 
eatert*%ment  the  souls  of  those  hM>I7  lieroea 
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wiw  htJL  perMml  in  thedefenee  of  thehr eooatrjr. 
After  this  lie  flUed  a  bowl  with  wine,  saying,  I 
drtok  t*>  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence 

of  die  liberties  of  Greece. There  was  also  a 

festival  of  the  same  lume  observed  by  the  Sami- 
ans  in  honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  also, 
when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday 
which  they  called  Blenlheria.    Bans.  9, 2. 

Elbuthkko-CilIcIS,  a  name  given  to  those 
of  the  Cilicians  who  bad  fled  to  the  mountains 
when  the  Greek  settlers  eikUblished  themselves 
in  that  country.  The  appellation,  which  means 
"  Free  Cilicians."  has  reierence  to  their  inde- 
pendent mode  of  life.  Gc.  Bp.  ad  Fam.  15, 4.  ad 
Jtt.5.f(k 

ELKUTHKRO-LACOmts,  a  title  granted  by 
Au«u*tus  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Laeonian 
nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns,  for 
the  seal  which  the  inhabitanU  bad  early  testified 
in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Enfranchisement  and 
other  privileges  accompanied  the  title.  Strab.  8. 
— Fsta.  3,  21. 

El<BUTHBltOP0Ll8,  a  ctty  of  Palestine,  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  south-west 
from  Jerusalem,  and  twenty-four  miles  north-east 
fhMn  Ascakm.  It  was  founded  in  the  third  Cfn- 
OUT,  but  by  whom  Is  uncertain.  Amm.  MetreelL 
88.1. 

Bi/BUTHtRUS,  a  sotname  of  Jupiter,  from  tiie 
■id  and  deliverance  which  he  afforded  to  man- 
kind.  A  river  of  Syria,  rising  in  muunt  Liba- 

ans,  and  running  north-westward  into  the  sea. 
It  is  now  the  Nahr-el-Ktbh^. 

Klbdtho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lncina,  from 
her  coming,  wb<>n  invoked,  to  the  aid  of  women 
in  li^onr.    ^PituL  (Mym,  6.  72. 

Bliaci,  a  name  given  to  the  school  of  philo- 
sophy established  by  Phiedo  of  Ells.  It  was  in- 
stituted after  the  Sueratic  model;  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Plistanus  an  Elian,  and  afterwards  by 
Menederaus  of  Eretria.    Lagrt.  2, 1U6. 

BI.ICIC8.  a  surname  uf  Jupiter,  worshipped  on 
mount  Aventine,  because  he  had  been  drawn 
{titetre)  upon  earth  by  the  prayers  and  devotion 
of  the  Roiaans,  and  especially  of  Numa,  to  whom 
be  gave  an  undoubted  pledge  of  the  duration, 
prosperity,  and  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Owid.  Fast.  3,  328. 

BL4M£a,  or  EI.IMI0TI8,  a  region  of  Bfacedo- 
nia,  to  the  east  of  Stymphalia  It  was  at  one 
time  independent,  but  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  finally  included 
by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth  division  of  that  pro- 
vince.    Tkucyd.  t,  99.— LtV.  4&,  30. 

Sliphasii,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus.  Pdyb, 
II. 

Elis,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Achaia,  on  the  east  by  Areadia, 
on  the  south  by  Messenia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  sea.  lu  greatest  extent  from  east  to  west 
was  about  forty-eight  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  about  sixty.  It  was  formerly  divided  into 
several  districts,  each  occupied  by  a  separate 
people*  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Epeiv  or  Elei, 
as  tliey  are  also  called  by  Homer.from  their  posses- 
sing the  city  of  Elis,  and  the  Caueones,  from 
whom  the  whole  province  is  sometimes  called 
Caucooim  t  these  tribes  are  regarded  as  indigen- 
ous, and  are  said  to  iMve  been  joined  shortly  after 
Jie  siega  of  Troy  by  large  colonies  of  Atolians. 
DorlaM,  and  Heraelidie.  But  the  subsequent 
division  of  Elis  was  into  Elis  Propria,  or  Cole, 
Pisatis,  and  Tripl^lia.  Casle  was  the  northem- 
BMMt  of  these,  Pisatis  was  in  the  centre. 


Triphylia  in  the  south.  Elis  was  by  fkr  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  district  of  Peloponnesus,  uid 
its  inhabitants  were  fond  of  agriculture  and  rural 
pursuiu.  StrtA.  S.—Bomer.  II.  11,  669.  Odyss. 
15,  296 — Ptnu.  5,3.—Polyo.  4,  73. The  capi- 
tal of  Elis,  situate  on  the  Peneus,  at  the  disumce 
of  120  stadia  from  the  sra.  It  was  composed  of 
several  detached  villages,  which  were  united, 
alter  the  Persian  war,  in  one  large  city.  It  had 
no  walls,  being  considered  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  god  whose  festival  was  there 
solemnised.  Its  remains  are  now  called  Palao- 
poU.    Strab.  8. 

Elissa,  a  queen  of  Tyre,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido.     Vid.  Dido. 

Bliss  US,  a  small  river  of  Achaia,  now  the  Jlfe- 
Uuo. 

ELiiOPlA,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  in  which  Histiasa  was  situated. 
According  to  some  it  derived  its  name  from  El- 
lops,  a  son  of  Ion.  who  settled  here.     Sfra6.  10. 

ElORUS,  a  river  of  Sicily.     Vid.  Helurus. 

Elota.     Vid.  Helota. 

Elpknor.  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed  into  a  hog  by  Circe's  potions,  and  after- 
wards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell  from 
the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping,  and 
was  killed.  (Md.  Met.  14,  fai,— Homer.  Ckb/tt. 
10,592.  11.51. 

ELPlNlCB.  a  daughter  of  Miltiadea,  whonoblf 
offered  to  marry  Callias,  a  man  that  promised  to 
reliase  fh)m  confinement  her  brother  and  bus- 
band,  whom  the  laws  of  Athens  had  made  re- 
sponsible fur  the  fine  imposed  on  his  fsther.  C 
tiep.  in  dm. 

£L.(;lNA,  a  snnuune  of  Ceres. 

Elycbs,  a  man  killed  by  Perseus.  Ovid,  Met. 
S,/ab  3. 

Eltmais,  a  country  of  Persia,  between  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Media.  The  capital  of  the 
eoiuitry  was  called  Elymals,  and  was  fkmous  for 
a  rich  temple  of  Disna,  which  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  attempted  to  plunder.  The  Elymeans 
assisted  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  wars  against 
the  Romans.  None  of  their  Itings  are  named  in 
history.    Strabo. 

iGLf  MI.  a  nation  deseended  fhrni  the  Trojana, 
in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Carthage.  Puum 
10,8. 

Eltmus,  a  man  at  the  court  of  Aeestes  in  Si- 
cily.    Virg.  ^n.  6,  78. 

EltsIum.  and  EltsIi  Campi,  a  place  or 
island  in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  aecordinf 
to  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of 
the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  There 
happiness  was  complete,  the  pleasures  were  in- 
nocent and  refined.  Bowers  for  ever  green,  de- 
lightful meadows  with  pleasant  streams,  were 
the  UMSt  striking  objects.  The  air  was  whole- 
some, serene,  and  temperate;  the  birds  continu- 
ally warbled  In  the  groves,  and  the  inhabitants 
Were  blessed  with  another  stm  and  other  stars. 
The  employments  of  the  heroes  who  dwelt  in 
these  regiotts  of  bliss  were  various;  the  manes  of 
Aehiltes  are  represented  as  waging  war  with  the 
wHd  beasts,  while  the  Trojan  chiefs  are  inno- 
cently exercising  themselves  in  managing  horses, 
or  in  handling  arms.  To  the!>e  innocent  amuse- 
ments some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting 
and  revelry,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elys'ian 
fields  were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and 
voluptuousness  which  eonid  gratify  the  low  ae- 
sires  of  the  debauchee.  According  to  Diodnnit 
Siculus.  the  whole  lable  of  the  infernal  regit 
23 
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Hribed  by  law  for  remaining  in  eommiind.  Pe> 
I'>pi(Us  pusillammotuly  sanlc  under  ttie  charge, 
but  Epaminondas  displayed  so  mucli  firmneM 
a&d  patient  resignation  to  liis  fate,  tliat  lie  inllat- 
ed  the  popular  feeling  in  hii  favour,  and  the 
Judges  did  nut  dare  to  condemn  him.  An  unsue* 
eessful  campaign  against  Corinth,  however, 
■gain  subjected  him  to  the  loss  of  popular  favour, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
citizen.  He  afterwards  served  as  a  eonmoo  sol- 
dier in  an  army  sent  to  rescue  Pelopidas  firon 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera^  and  having,  even  in 
Of  at  humble  ranit,  preserved  the  Theban  focees 
from  destruction,  was  reinstated  in  bis  former 
oflBce  of  commander.  After  rescuing  his  flriend, 
lie  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus,  sooeeeded 
almost  in  making  himsi>lf  master  of  Sparta,  and 
at  last  ended  his  glorious  career  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea  in  Arcadia,  where  he  fell  in  the  arms 
of  victory.  The  army  of  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  consisted  of  80.000  foot  and  t.OOO  horse; 
that  of  the  Thebans,  of  30.000  infiuitry  and  3,000 
cavalry.  The  enemy  had  early  betalcen  them- 
selves to  flight,  but  rallying  on  a  sudden,  attaelc- 
ed  Epaminondas,  who  was  pursuhag  them  with 
great  ardour.  He  reoelved  a  fktal  wound  in  ttie 
breast,  and  expired,  exclaiming  that  he  died  nn- 
oonquered,  when  he  heard  that  the  BcsotiansOb- 
tained  the  vietory.  in  the  48th  year  of  bis  age, 
863  years  before  Christ  The  Thebans  severely 
lamented  bis  death;  in  him  their  power  was  ex> 
tioguished,  for  only  during  his  liis  they  had  en- 
joyed freedom  and  independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epanrinoodas  was  frugal  as  well 
as  virtuous,  and  be  reftised  with  indigmtion  the 
rich  presents  which  were  offered  to  him  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  the  king  of  Persia.  He  is  represented 
by  his  biographer  as  an  elegant  dancer  and  a 
wilful  musician,  aceomplinbments  highly  es- 
teemed among  his  eountrym«'n.  Hut.  in  Parail. 
— C  Nep.  invito,— Xenoph.  Quad.  GreKw—Diod, 
Ib—Polyb.  I. 

BPAPHRODlTUS,  a  freedman  pnnished  with 
death  for  assisting  Nero  tn^estroy  himself.  Suet. 

in  Ner. A  freedman  6f  Augustus,  sent  as  a 

spy  to  Cleopatra    FtuL A  name  assumed  by 

Sylla. 

EpAphus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  who  found- 
ed a  city  in  Erypt,  which  he  called  Memphis,  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Libya,  who  be- 
came mother  of  .^yptus  and  Danaus  by  Nep- 
tune. He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at  Memphis. 
Herod.  2.  153 — OM.  Met.  1.  699,  &c 

Kpasnactds.  a  Onul  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
fee.     Ctf$.  BeU.  G.  8.  44. 

EPBBi'iLUS,  a  soothsayer  of  Messenia,  who 
prevented  Aristodemus  from  obtaining  the  sove- 
reignty.   Paut.  4.  9.  See. 

EpEi,  or  ELtl,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
PUn.  4.  5. 

EPRTiUM.  now  Fi$eio.  a  town  of  Illyricum. 

EpKus.  a  son  of  Endymion,  brother  to  Peon, 
who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus.  His  sub- 

Jecu  were  called  from  him  EpeL  Poui.  5.  1 

A  son  of  Panopeus.  who  was  the  ikbricator  of  the 
Ikmous  wooden  horse,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
Troy.  Firg.  ^n.  2,  264.— /ustfn.  SO,  2.— Pom. 
!0.  26. 

EPHtsus.  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  ax  Justin 
mentions,  by  the  Amaxont;  or  by  Androchus, 
son  of  Codrus.  according  to  Strabo;  or  by  Rphe- 
•us.  a  son  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  was  famous 
kr  a  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one 


of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  llilstempla 
was  4^  f«et  long,  232<i  broad,  and  was  adorned 
with  th?  choicest  paintings  and  statues.  The 
roof  WAS  supported  by  I'l?  columns,  sixty  feet 
high,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  so  many 
kings.  Of  these  columns,  36  were  carved  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner,  one  of  which  was  the 
work  of  the  famous  Scopes.  This  celebrated 
building  occupied  220  years  in  completing.  Cte- 
siphott  was  the  ehief  arehiteet.  There  was  above 
the  entrance  a  huge  stone,  which,  according  to 
Plhay,  had  been  pUeed  there  by  Diana  herself. 
The  riches  whieb  were  In  the  temple  were  im- 
mense, and  the  goddess  who  presided  over  it  was 
worshipped  with  the  rooetawftel  solemnity.  This 
celebrated  temple  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the 
night  that  Alexander  was  bom  (  Fid.  Erostratiu), 
and  soon  after  It  rose  fnm  its  ruins  with  more 
splendour  and  magnifleence.  Alexander  offered 
to  rebnlM  it  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  Ephesians 
would  place  upon  it  an  inscription  which  denoted 
tlie  name  of  the  benefactor.  This  generous  offer 
was  refused  by  the  Ephesians,  who  observed,  in 
the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  unbecom- 
ing in  one  deity  to  erect  a  temple  to  another 
Lysimachus  ordered  the  town  of  Ephcsus  to  be 
called  Arslnoe,  In  honour  of  his  wifc;  but  after 
bis  death  the  new  appellation  was  lost,  and  the 
town  was  again  known  by  its  ancient  naoM.  The 
ruins  of  this  once  tSuned  city  are  to  be  seen  near 
the  Turkish  town  of  Aya^^uk,  which  seems  to 
have  risen  about  the  middle  of  the  fburteenth 
century.  The  Ephesians  were  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  epells  and  ineanutioos;  hence  the 
words  Utera  Bphetta  are  applied  to  letters  con* 
taining  such  magical  powers  as  were  fancied  to 
enable  persons  easily  to  obtain  their  wishM. 

POn.  36.  \i.Strab.  12  et  U.—Mela,   I.   17 

Pans  7,  %.—Plut.  in  AUx.-  Justin.  2, 4 — Cutfnia 
in  Dian.^Ptol.  5.— Oc.  de  Aat.  D.  2. 

EphET^.  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athena* 
first  instituted  by  Demophiion,  the  son  of  The* 
sens.    Tbey  were  reduced  to  the  number  ot  51 
by  Draco*  who,  aeoording  to  some,  first  estab- 
lished them.    Tbey  were  superior  to  the  Arro> 
pagites,  and  their  privileges  were  great  and  n» 
merous.     Solon,  however,  lessened  their  powec 
and  entnuted  them  only  with  the  trial  of  man 
slaughter  and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a  citi 
sen.    They  were  all  more  than  fifty  years  old 
and  it  was  required  that  their  manners  should  bs 
pure  and  innocent,  and  their  behaviour  aiuterf) 
aa4  full  of  gravity. 

EPHIAI.TB8,  or  Ephialtos,  a  giant,  son  et* 
Neptune,  who  grew  nine  inches  every  month. 
(Fid.  Aloeus.)-— —  An  Athenian,  famous  fiM>  his 
courage  and  strength.  He  fought  with  the  Per- 
sians against  Alexander,  and  was  killed  at  Hall- 
camassus.  Diod.  17.— —A  Tradiinian,  who  led 
a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  by  a  secret 
path  to  attack  the  Spartans  at  Themopylss. 
Poto.  1.  4— Herod.  7.  213. 

EphObi,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lyeu*giis«  or,  aeeordtog  to 
some,  by  Tbeopompus,  B.'C  760  Tbey  were 
five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  states  they 
could  check  and  restrain  the  authority  of  tho 
kings,  and  even  imprison  them,  if  guilty  of  Irr^ 
gularities.  They  fined  Archidarous  for  marry- 
ing  a  wife  of  amall  stature,  and  impris«med  Agle 
for  his  unconstitutional  behaviour.  They  wers 
much  the  same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  af  • 
Rome,  created  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  over 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  populace.    Tbef 
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ted  the  nwnacetnent  of  the  public  money,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  Their  office 
was  annual,  and  they  had  the  priviieice  of  con- 
vening, pntroguing,  and  dissolving  the  greater 
and  less  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  tormer 
was  eom]M>secl  of  9000  Spartans,  all  inhabi  rants 
of  the  cityi  the  latter  of  30,000  Lacediemonianii, 
Inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages. 
C.  yep.  in  l'atu.'A.—AruloL  Pot.  'i.  7. 

EPHi'iRUS,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cumte 
In  iGtolia,  about  332  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  at  whose  instigation 


pey,  as  expressive  of  supreme  authority.    Re. 
ad  Attic.  3.  ep.  3. 

EpictilTUS,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher, 
bom  in  a  servile  condition  at  Hierapolis  in 
Phryeia,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  At  an  early  age  he  wa«  sold  as  a 
stave  to  Epaphroditus.  a  freedman  of  Nero  He 
obtained  his  freedom  by  some  means  which  are 
not  related,  and  retired  lo  a  small  hut  within  the 
city  of  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  study. 
Notwithstanding  his  poverty,  he  soon  became  a 
popular  preceptor  of  morals.     He  was  banished 


be  wrote  a  history,  which  he  commenced  after  |  by  Domitian  with  the  other  philosophers,  and 


the  fabulous  periods  with  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
elidae  into  the  Peloponm'sus,  and  bruuxht  down 
to  the  2Uth  year  of  Philip  of  Macedon  His 
work,  now  lost,  ^as  divided  into  30  books,  atui 
was  held  in  considerable  esteem  among  the  an- 
•ientt,  though  some,  especially  Diodorus  Siculu^, 
accuse  him  of  inaccuracy  and  falsehood.  He  left 
a  MMi,  called  D-fmophilus,  who  is  said  to  have 
finished  the  iiteomplete  historv  of  his  father. 
Quinta.  10,  l.—Cie.  OraL  2,i3et23.  Br.  56. 
Orat.  ftl,  h7. 

EPHtR\,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  which 
It  received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and 
thence  Ephyreus  is  applied  to  Dyrrachium, 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony.  Firg.  G.  2,  2M. 
—  Oxid   Met.  X.  23i>.— LittWrt.  6,  17— S/o/.  Theb. 

4,  59.— Woi.  14,  181. A  town  of  Rpirus,  at  the 

head  of  the  bay  <>r  harbour  called  Giykys  Limen. 

A  town  of  Blis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Selleis. One  of  Cyrene's  attendants.     Virg. 

G.  4.  343 

Epic  ASTR,  a  name  of  Joeasta,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  CEdlpus.    Pau$.  9,  5. 

Epic  BRICKS,  a  man  of  Cyrene,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  Athenians  for  his  beneficence. 
Demoith. 

BpichARIS.  a  wotnan  accused  of  conspir- 
acy against  Nero.  She  refused  to  confess  the 
associates  of  her  guilt,  though  exposed  to  the 
greatest  torments,  &c.  Toctf.  Ann.  15,  51  et 
57. 

Epicharmus,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
who  flourished  in  the  &th  century,  B.C.  His  fa- 
ther removed  him  at  an  early  age  to  Megara,  and 
afterwards  to  S>racuse,  vhere  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple in  the  Pythagorean  school.  Being  pre- 
vented, by  the  tyranny  of  Hiero,  from  assuming 
the  public  profession  of  philosophy,  he  chiefly 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  offended  the  Pythagoreans,  by  introducing 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Pythagoras  upon 
the  stase.  His  comedies  were  numerous,  of 
which  Suidas  assigns  to  him  fifty-two;  but  only  a 
tew  fragments  remain.  He  taunht  a  school  at 
Syracuse,  and  is  said  to  have  added  the  leters  t, 
9,  ^,  m,  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  also  wrote 
eommentaries  upon  medical  and  philosophical 
subjects-  According  to  Lucian,  he  reiiched  the 
great  age  of  ninety- seven.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  58.— 
Diog.  3  et  8.—  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  19.  Tiac.  1, 8. 
—Theocr.  ep.  17. 

RpiCLRS,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  [by  Ajax. 
Hotner.  11   12,  378. 

EPICLtDES,  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  family  of 
ttie  Eurysthenidx.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  his  brother  Cleomenes  111.  in  the  place  of 
Agis  against  Ute  laws  and  constitution  of  Sparta. 
taut.  2,  9. 

KpickAtbs,  a  Milesian,  servant  to  J.  Caesar. 
~— A  maa  of  some  eminence  at  Athens.  Cie. 
Fim,  16.  ep,  21. The  name  is  applied  to  Pom- 


fiaed  his  residence  at  Nicn)K)Hs  in  Phrygin.  Hf 
returned  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Adrian.  He  disd 
about  the  close  of  the  rei«n  of  Adrian.  His  me- 
mory was  so  highly  respected,  that  the  lew  uteo- 
sils  which  he  possessed  were  purchased  with  jivi- 
dity.  and  the  earthen  lamp  by  which  he  studied 
sold  fur  3000  drachmas,  about  LO/.  sterling. 
Epictetus  himself  wrote  nothing.  His  beauti- 
ful moral  manual,  or  Enchiridion,  and  his  **  Dis- 
sertations," collected  by  Arrian,  were  drawn  up 
from  notes  which  his  disciples  took  from  his  lips. 
SimpUcius  has  left  a  commentary  u|ion  his  doc- 
trine, in  the  Eclectic  manner.  There  are  also 
various  fragments  of  his  wisdom  preserved  by 
Antoninus,  Gellius,  Stnbaeus,  anil  others.  Al- 
though the  doctrine  of  Epictetus  is  lei>s  extrava- 
gant than  that  of  any  other  Stoic,  his  wririOKS 
every  where  breathe  the  true  spirit  ol  Stoicism. 
The  sum  of  his  moral  preci-pts  is  ivkxov  ««/ 
<liri;(o»,  *'  Endure  and  abstain."  He  inculcates 
contentment  upon  the  principle,  thai  all  (hinxs 
happen  according  to  the  appointment  of  Frovi 
dence.  that  is  as  the  Stoics  underktimd  tlie  term, 
accordini;  to  the  inevitable  order  of  fate.  I'he 
best  edition  of  the  Enchiridion  is,  that  of 
Schweighajuser,  Lips.  179S,  Kvo.  The  ablest 
English  version  is  that  of  Mrs  CaTt>*r.  published 
in  17-iS.  with  notes.     A.  Gell.     Airiau, 

Epicurius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he 
received  from  the  assistance  he  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Phigalia  in  Arcadia,  when  they  were  vi- 
sited by  a  pestilence.     Pau$.  6,  42. 

EpicORUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son  ol 
Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  bom  at  Oargettiu  in 
Attica.  Though  his  parents  were  poor  and  of  an 
obscure  origin,  yet  he  was  early  sent  to  i^hool, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  thebrilliancv 
of  his  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  hi; 
preceptor  repeated  to  him  tnis  verse  Arom  Hesiud 
'Hrot  (!«■'  -rp^TttTt  xio^  yivtr,  Scc 
In  the  beginning  qf  thittgt  the  Chao$  vm 
created, 
Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it! 
To  this  the  teacher  answered  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  "  Then,"  says  the  youth, 
**  philosophers  henceforth  shall  instruct  me.* 
After  having  improved  himself,  and  enriched  bis 
mind  by  travelling,  he  visited  Athens,  which  waa 
then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the  Cv« 
nics,  the  Peripa^tics,  and  the  Stoics.  Here  he 
established  himself,  and  soon  attracted  a  numbei 
of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  hi* 
maimers,  and  by  his  social  virtues.  He  taught 
them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  consisted  la 
pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from  sensual  gratifi- 
cation, or  from  vice,  but  ft-om  the  ei\joymenu  ol 
the  mind,  from  sobriety,  from  temperance,  and 
a  due  restraint  of  the  tumultuous  and  disorderly 
passions,  and  from  the  sweets  of  virtue.  This 
doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  pbiloto- 
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phrrs  of  the  different  aect*.  and  {Mrtieularly  by 
the  Stoiea.  They  observed  that  he  disgraced  the 
Clods  by  repreaentitiK  thent  as  inactive,  given  up 
to  plfasure,  and  unconcerned  with  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  He  refuted  all  the  accusations  of  his 
adversariex  by  the  purity  of  liis  morale,  and  by 
his  frequent  attendance  on  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. When  Leontium,  one  of  his  female  pupils, 
was  accused  of  prostitutinif  herself  to  her  master 
and  to  all  his  disciples,  ihe  philosopher  proved 
tlie  falsity  of  the  accusation  by  silence  and  an 
exemplary  life.  His  health  was  at  last  impaired 
by  continual  labour,  and  he  died  of  a  retention 
of  urine,  which  long  subjected  him  to  the  most 
excruciatinK  torments,  and  which  he  bore  with 
unparalleled  I'ortitude.  His  death  happened  270 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  disciples  showed  their  respect 
for  the  memory  of  their  learned  preceptor,  by  the 
unanimity  which  prevailed  among  them.  While 
philosophers  in  every  sect  were  at  war  with  man- 
kind and  among  themselves,  the  follower*  of  Epi- 
curus enjoyed  perfect  peace,  and  lived  in  the 
most  solid  friendship.  The  day  of  his  birth  was 
observed  with  universal  festivity,  and  during  a 
month  all  his  admirers  gave  themselves  up  to 
mirth  and  innocent  amusement.  Of  all  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  Epicurus  is  the  only  one 
whose  writings  deserve  attention  for  their  num- 
ber. He  wrote  no  less  than  800  volumes,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laertius;  and  Chrysippus  was  so 
jealous  of  the  fecundity  of  bis  genius,  that  no 
sooner  had  Epicurus  published  one  of  bis  vo- 
lames,  than  be  immediately  composed  one  that 
be  might  not  be  overcome  in  the  number  of  bis 
productions.  Epicurus,  however,  advanced 
truths  and  arguments  imknown  before;  but  Chry- 
sippus said,  what  others  long  ago  had  said,  with- 
out showing  any  thing  which  might  be  called  ori- 
ginal. The  followers  of  Epicurus  were  numer- 
ous in  every  age  and  country,  his  doctrines  were 
rapidly  disseminated  over  the  world,  and  when 
the  gratification  of  the  sense  was  substituted  for 
the  practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind 
were  undermined  and  destroyed.  Even  Borne, 
whose  austere  simplicity,  had  happily  nurtured 
virtue,  felt  the  attack,  and  was  corrupted.  When 
Cineas  spoke  of  the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans  in 
the  Roman  senate,  Pabricius  indeed  intreaird  the 
gods  that  ail  the  enemies  of  the  republic  might 
become  his  followers.  But  those  were  the  feeble 
efforts  of  expiring  virtue;  and  when  Lucretius 
introdueed  the  popular  doctrine  in  his  poetical 
composition,  the  smoothness  and  beauty  o^  the 
numbers  contributed,  with  the  effeminacy  of  tfie 
Epicureans,  to  enervate  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  Diw.  in  vit&.^JEUan.  V.  H.  4,  13.— 
Cic.  de  Nai.  D.  1, 24  et  25.— Tme.  3, 49^De  FmSb. 
2,22. 

EPICTDB8,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  B.  C.  213. 

Bpidamnds.  a  town  of  Macedonia  on  the 
Adriatic  nearly  opposite  Brundusium.  The  Ro- 
mans planted  there  a  colony  which  they  called 
Dyrraddtun,  considering  the  ancient  name  (ad 
dmnmum)  ominous.  Pcnu.  6,  10.— PVn.  3,  23.  — 
PlnxOuM,  Men.  2,  act.  1,  42. 

Epidaphnb,  a  town  of  Syria,  called  also  An- 
tioeh.  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  died  there. 
TacU.  Ann.  2,  68. 

BpidaubIa,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Asoulapius. A  country  of  Peloponnesus. 

Bpidacrus,  formerly  called  Bpicarus,  a  city 
of  Argolis,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 
opposite  the  island  of  .Sgina.    It  derived  itt 


principal  celebrity  from  the  neighbowriBc  tnapl« 
of  iEsculapius,  the  resort  of  all  who  needed  tiie 
assistance  of  the  god,  and  builtwhere.be  himself 
was  reputed  to  have  been  bom  and  edueated;  it 
was  richly  decorated  with  offerings,  and  stood 
within  a  grove  surroiwded  by  mountaina.  It 
contained  also  a  famous  statue  of  JEsculapias, 
which  the  Romans  during  a  pestilence  were  ad> 
vised  to  convey  to  their  city;  but,  whilst  Uie  in- 
habitanu  delayed  parting  with  the  eflOgy.  a  huge 
serpent  coiled  itself  in  the  stem  of  the  ship  sent 
on  this  solemn  embassy,  and  being  taken  for  the 
god.  was  carried  with  great  pomp  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  Epidaurus  was  famed  for  iu  vines 
and  for  its  breed  of  fine  horses.  Its  site  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  BpiUiauro.  Strab.  8. — 
Pata.  3,  23.-  Mela,  2,  3.-  Homer.  R.  2,  561.— 

Virg.  G.  3,  44. A  town  of  Laeonia,  sumaroed 

Limera.  on  the  eastern  coast,  about  200  sudia 
from  Epidelium.  It  is  now  called  Palao  Emvm- 
lia.  Strab.  8.— Thueyd.  4,  56.  6. 105. A  mari- 
time town  of  lllyria,  south  of  the  river  Naro.  It 
is  now  RaguMtt  Vecchin.  C<e$.  B.  Alex.  44k 
^    EpidTum,  one  of  the  Ebudae  Insula,  now  /a. 

i»V- A  promontory  of  Caledonia,  now  Me  MyU 

qf  Cantyre. 

EPiDlD8,a  man  who  wrote  eoneeming  imiiaiin^ 
prodigies.    Plin.  16.  25. 

EPIO0T.S,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were  knows 
among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  DH  AnerrmteL 
They  were  worshipped  by  the  Laeedsmonians, 
and  chiefly  invoked  by  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  ghosu  of  the  dead,  fte.  Paua.  8. 
17,  &C.  — ,  ^ 

EPioeNBS,  a  Babylonian  astrologer  and  bis> 
torian.    FUn.  7,  56> 

Epiobcs,  a  Grecian  prince,  who  left  hia  Mo- 
tive country  after  the  murder  of  a  relation,  and 
fled  to  Peleus,  who  engaced  him  to  accompany 
his  son  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  waa^ 
after  many  deeds  of  bravery,  killed  by  Hector. 
Homer.  II.  16,  57a 

EpioOni,  the  sons  and  descendant*  of  the  Ore- 
eian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  Theban 
war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  an- 
cient history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years  alter 
the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  peribhed  in 
the  first  war,  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  fif  their 
fathers,  and  marched  against  Tbeb««,  under  the 
command  of  Thersander;  or,  according  tn  others, 
of  AlcnuBon  the  son  of  Amidiiaraus.  The  Ar- 
gives  were  assisted  by  the  Corinthiana,  the  peo- 
ple of  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Megara.  Tha 
Thebans  bad  engaged  all  their  neighboors  in 
their  quarrel,  as  in  one  common  cause,  and  tha 
two  hostile  armies  metand  engaged  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Glissas.  The  fight  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Epigoni,  and 
some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  lllyricum  with  Leo- 
damas  their  general,  while  others  retired  into 
Thebes,  where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and 
forced  to  surrender.  In  this  war  .£gialeus  alotn 
was  killed,  and  bis  father  Adrastus  was  the  only 
person  who  escaped  alive  in  the  first  war.  This 
whole  war,  as  Pausanias  observes,  was  written 
in  verse;  ajid  Callinus,  who  quotes  some  of  the 
verses,  ascribes  them  to  Homer,  which  ophsion 
has  been  adopted  by  many  writers.  For  my  part, 
continues  the  geographer,  I  own  that  next  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen 
a  finer  poem.  Ana.  9.  9  ef  29 — ApeUoi.  1  tt  t. 
—Diod.  4.— .This  name  has  been  applle<l  V)  the 
sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans,  who  in  tha 
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kilM  la  the  eombat,  and  tmrled  on  the  noon* 
tain,  where  be  bad  built  a  temple  to  Venus. 

Wirg.  jEn.  S,  402. An  Indian  killed  by  hU  sub- 

{eeti  for  opposing  Alexander,  tie.  (ktri.  8,  11. 
-^  A  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Drepanum,  which 
received  iu  name  from  Kryx,  who  was  buried 
there.     It  is  now  called  MonU  St  JuUano,  or, 

Monte  di  Trapani. A  town  of  Sicily,  now  TVa- 

flom  del  Monte,  situated  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Bryx,  diflOcult  of  access,  and  famous  for  a  temple 
of  Venus,  called  Krycina.  It  is  said  that  this 
town  was  destroyed  by  Hamilear,  who,  in  the 
first  Punic  war  removed  iU  inhabitanu  to  Ure- 

Sanum,  w  hlcb  be  bad  built  not  lone  before.  Ovid, 
'ait.  4.  47ti.—  Hygin.M.  16  etX60.-L»e.  22.  9. 
-  Mela,  2,  T.—tuut.  8,  16. 

Ertxo,  the  mother  of  Battus,  who  artfully 
killed  the  tyrant  Learehus  who  courted  her. 
Hend,  4,  J6U. 

EsBRNUS,  a  famous  rladiator.    Ck. 

ESQDILIA  and  EsQuiLlNUg  MONS,  the  most 
extensive  of  the  seven  bills  of  Rome,  added  to 
the  city  by  Servius  TuUius.  Varro  mentions 
that  the  name  of  the  Bsquiline  was  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  eteuUut,  it  having  been  planted 
by  Servius  with  several  kaered  groves.  It  was 
divided  into  two  principal  heights,  Cispius  and 
Oppius.  Part  only  of  this  hill  was  included 
within  the  walls.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome, 
there  was  a  plot  of  ground  without  the  city  called 
the  Campus  Esquilinus,  which  was  used  as  a  ee< 
metery  for  the  lower  orders,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  place  allotted  for  executions,  called  Sester- 
tium.  Vam  L.  L.  4,  a  Uarat.  Sat,  1,  8,  la— 
Sped.  5,  100.  — Tactl.  Ann.  2,  32. 

EssbdOmbs,  a  people  of  Asia,  above  the  Palus 
IlKotis,  who  ate  the  flesh  of  their  parents  mixed 
with  that  of  cattle.  They  gilded  the  head,  and 
kept  it  as  a  sacred  relic.   Mela,  2,  h—Hin.  4, 12. 

EstIjBOtis,  that  portion  of  Thessaly  which 
lies  near  Pindiu,  and  between  that  mountain  and 
Upper  Macedonia.    StraL.  9. 

BSTIAIA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  uolawAil  to  carry  away  any  thing  or  com- 
municate it  to  any  body. 

EsOLA,  a  town  of  Italy  near  TIbur.  BoraL  Od. 
•,29,6. 

Etkaschcb,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  be  married  a  woman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
step-daughter  Plaoaima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  to 
all  the  aceusations  which  were  brotight  against 
his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  hito 
the  sea.  She  had  a  ton  called  Battus,  who  led  a 
eoiony  to  Cyrcne.    Herod.  4, 154b 

ETB0CLB8,asonof  OCdipusandJoeasta.  Af^ 
ter  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him 
and  his  brother  Polyniees,  that  they  should  both 
share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately  each  a 
year.  Etfooles  by  right  of  seniority  first  as- 
cended the  throne,  but  after  the  first  vear  q{  his 
leign  was  expired,  he  reftiscd  to  give  up  the 
erown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
■freenoent.  Polyniees,  resolving  to  punish  such 
an  open  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement,  went 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argoa.  He  received  that  king's  daughter  In  mar- 
line, and  was  aoon  after  asaisled  with  a  strong 
army,  headed  by  seven  famous  generals.  These 
hostile  preparations  were  watched  by  Eteoeles, 
who  on  bis  part  did  not  remain  inactive.  He 
chose  seven  brave  ehiefk  to  oppose  the  seven  lead- 
ers of  the*  Antivea,  and  stationed  them  at  the 
■even  gate*  of  the  dly.  He  placed  himself  against 


hk  brother  Polyniees,  and  be  oppaacd  Menalip. 
pus  to  Tydeus,  Polyphontes  to  Capaneus,  Me 
gareus  to  Bteoelus,  Hypcrbius  to  Partbenop»us, 
and  Lastlienes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood  w  as 
shed  in  light  and  imavailing  skirmishes,  and  it 
was  at  last  agreed  l>etween  the  two  brothers  ttui 
the  war  should  be  decided  by  single  combat. 
They  both  fell  in  an  engagement  conducted  with 
the  most  inveterate  turf  on  either  side,  and  it  la 
even  said  that  the  ashes  of  these  two  brothers, 
who  had  been  so  inimical  one  to  toe  other,  sepa>- 
rated  themselves  on  the  burning  pile,  as  if  even 
after  death,  sensible  of  resentment,  and  hostile  to 
reconciliation.  Stat.  TTteb.  li.—ApoUod.  3,  5, 
&&-  jEtckifk  Sept.  ante  Theb  —  Butip.  in  Phet- 

nis.—Pau$.  5,  9.  9,  6. A  Greek,  son  of  Andre- 

us.  by  a  daughter  of  Leucon,  king  uf  Orchoroe- 
nos.  the  first  who  raised  altar*  to  the  Oraee^ 
Flams.  9,  34. 

BtbOclus.  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes, 
eelebraied  tor  his  valour,  for  his  disinterestedness 
and  magnanimity.  He  was  killed  by  Megareus, 
the  son  of  Creon,  under  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Eurip.  in  Supp.—Jpotlod.  8,  6. 

Etbonbus.  an  ofReer  at  the  court  of  Mene- 
laus,  when  Telemaehus  visited  Sparta.  He  was 
son  of  Boethus.    Homter.  Orf.  4,  82. 

Etbonicus,  a  Lacedasmonian  general,  who 
upon  bearing  that  Callieratidas  was  conquered 
at  Arginusa.  ordered  the  messengers  of  thisnewa 
to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in  triumph. 
This  so  terrified  Oonon,  who  besieged  the  town, 
that  he  eoneluded  that  the  enemy  had  obtained 
some  advantageous  victory,  and  be  raised  the 
siege.    /Mod.  i8.-i\i^<»N.  1. 

Etbonos.  a  town  of  Bosotia,  on  the  Asopus. 
SlaL  Theb,  7,  266. 

EtbsT^  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gentle 
and  mild  nature,  very  eommon  for  five  or  six 
weeks  in  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn.  They 
were  generally  preceded  by  winds,  which  the  an> 
elenu  called  Prodromi.     Lueret.  5,  741. 

ETHALiON.one  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors  changed 
into  dolphhu  for  carryhig  away  Baeehiu.  OM. 
Met.  3.  647. 

ETHftMOif ,  a  person  killed  at  the  marriage  of 
Andromeda.     (Md  Met.  5,  163. 

EtbORIA.     Vid.  Hetruria. 

Etrusci,  the  inhabitanu  of  Btruria,  funous 
fbr  their  superstitions  and  enchantmcnu.  (  Fid, 
Hetruria).     de.  ad  Fam.  6.  ep.  6.— Lt'r.  S,  34. 

Clta  ETRI78CUS,  a  noan  raised  from  a  mean 
condition  to  an  equestrian  rank  by  Vespasian, 
for  his  services  in  the  war  against  tlie  Jews. 
When  banished  by  Domitian.  he  was  aceomptt* 
nied  into  exile  by  his  son,  whose  sorrow  on  the 
Ctther's  death  is  celebrated  by  Statius  in  a  poem 
called  LaerynuB  Btnuei.  Etruscus  built  a  bath 
called  by  his  own  name,  and  highly  commended. 
Mart.  7.  ep.  39.  6,  ep.  Ai.~8tat.  8f/lv.  I.  5-  3,  3. 

EUBAOB8,  ceruin  priests  held  in  great  vene- 
ration ameng  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Druids. 

EdbAtas,  an  athlete  of  Cyrene,  whom  the 
courtesan  Lais  in  vain  endeavoured  to  seduce. 
Atis.  BUae.  1,  8. 

Edbiba,  a  large  and  celebrated  Island,  lying 
along  the  coast  of  Loerls,  Bosotla,  and  Attica. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  Ita  uune  fkom  lo,  who 
here  gave  birth  to  Bpaphns.  It  was  anciently 
known  by  the  various  appellations  of  Maeris, 
Oche,  Ellofda,  Asopis,  and  Abantia.  Its  great- 
est length  la  98  miles,  and  Its  average  breadth 
SAtf 
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parts  of  Gneee.  His  skill  in  these  subjects,  and 
more  putkuUrly  in  aattronomy,  is  higlily  eele- 
brated  by  tbe  ancirnts,  and  be  Is  stated  lo  have 
len  behind  him  many  excellent  writings,  none  of 
which  are  now  extant.     Me  died  B.  C.  ibi.    die. 

de  Div.  2,  42.— Du^.  LaeH,  8,  S6. A  native  of 

Cyxicos,  sent  by  Ptolemy  Bvergetes  on  a  voyage 
to  India,  and  some  years  after,  on  a  second  voy- 
age, by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  that  prince.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  subsequently  attempted  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Aflrica.  ^in.  2,  67.— SlroA.  2 
et  8. A  Sicilian,  son  of  Agathocles. 

EUQANtl,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  ori- 
ginally occupied  the  country  afterwards  called 
Venetia.  Expelled  thence  by  the  Veneti,  they 
settled  on  tiie  borders  of  Rbsetia  and  the  Trans- 
padana,  between  the  rivers  Ollius  and  Athesis. 
Ut.l.  L 

EuOBNfos,  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  ValenUnian  the  II.,  A.D.  39;^. 

EUUBMKRUS.     Vid,  Everaerus. 

EUUTDRUM,  a  town  of  Thessaly.    liv.  32,  IS. 

BUL.A08,  or  Choaspbs,  a  river  of  Persia, 
flowing  near  tbe  city  of  Susa.  Its  water  was  so 
remarkably  pure,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  ^ 
of  no  other,  forbidding  it  on  pain  of  death  to  be 
used  by  any  subject,  and  carrying  it  with  them 
la  silver  vessels  in  all  their  journeys  to  the  most 
distant  eountriea.  It  is  probably  tiie  modem 
AbMoL     Herod.  1, 188— ifilian.  V.  H.  12, 40. 

EULIMBNB,  one  of  the  Nereides. 

EOMAtTS,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  flrom 
the  Trojan  war,  after  twenty  years'  absence,  and 
assisted  him  in  removing  Penelope's  suitors.  He 
was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scyros,  and 
upon  being  carried  away  by  4>irateK,  be  was  sold 
as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewarded  his  fidelity 
and  services.  Homer.  Odym.  13, 403.  14,  3.  15. 
288.  16.  1,  17,  la.  &c. 

EOMtOBS,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Dolon,  who  came 
to  Italy  with  JRntu,  where  he  was  killed  by 
Tumoa.  Virg.  JBn.  12,  346.— Ovtcf.  Trid.  3,  e(. 
4.  27. 

KOMtLU,  the  patronymic  of  Parthenope  as 
daughter  of  Bumelus.    Sua.  Sytv.  4,  8,  48. 

EUMBI.U8,  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Phem 
In  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
bad  the  fleetest  horses  hi  the  Grecian  army.'  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  in  hon- 
our of  Patroclvs.  Homer.  A  2,  221  et  270.  23, 
288.— A  laan  whose  daughter  was  changed  into 
a  bird.  (hrid.  Met.  7, 390. A  man  contempo- 
rary with  IViptolemus,  of  whom  he  learned  the 

art  of  agriculture.    POm.  7,  18. One  of  the 

followers  of  iEneas,  who  first  informed  his  fHend 
that  his  fleet  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Trojan 

women.     Virg.  ^n.  5, 665. One  of  the  Bac- 

diiadae,  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  poeti- 
cal history  of  Corinth,  B.C.  750,  of  which  a  small 

fragment  is  still  extant.    Ptnu,  2,  1. A  king 

of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C. 
904. 

EoMtNBS,  a  Greek  oflSeer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the  best 
entitled.  Cor  military  prudence  and  acknowledg- 
ed abilities,  of  all  the  offlecrs  of  Alexander,  to 
succeed  alter  the  death  of  his  master.  He  con- 
quered Paphlagonia  and  Cappadoeia,  of  which  he 
obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and  jea- 
lousy of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  abandon  his 
poMetsimis.  He  Joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Perdieeas.  and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neoptole- 
taus.    Neoptolemus  perished  by  the  hands  of 


Bumenes.  When  Craterus  had  been  killed  dur- 
ing the  war,  his  remaiiw  received  an  honuumbie 
funeral  from  tbe  hand  uf  the  conqueror;  and  Bu- 
menes, after  weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man 
who  once  was  his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains 
to  his  relations  in  Macedonia.  Bumenes  tousht 
against  Antipaler  and  conquered  him,  and  after 
the.deatb  of  Perdieeas,  his  ally,  bis  arms  wer* 
directed  against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was 
conquered,  chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
his  ofHeers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dis- 
band the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  secure  him- 
self a  retreat,  and  he  fled  with  only  700  faithful 
attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified  place  on  the  con- 
lines  of  Cappadoeia,  where  he  was  soon  besieged 
by  the  conqueror.  He  supported  tbe  siege  for  a 
year  with  courage  and  resolution,  but  some  dis- 
advantageous skirmishes  so  reduced  him,  that 
his  soldiers,  grown  desperate,  and  bribed  by  the 
oflSers  of  the  enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray 
him  into  tbe  hands  of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror, 
fhmi  shame  or  remorse,  had  not  th^  courage  to 
visit  Bumenes;  but  when  he  was  asked  by  his 
officers  in  what  manner  he  wished  him  to  be  kept, 
be  answered.  Keep  him  as  carelUUy  as  you  would 
keep  a  lion.  This  severe  command  was  obeyed) 
but  tbe  asperity  of  Antigonus  vanished  in  a  few 
days,  and  Bumenes,  delivered  flrom  the  weight 
of  chains,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
his  friends.  Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether 
he  should  not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  tbe  greatest  intimacy 
while  both  were  subservient  to  the  command  oif 
Alexander,  and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and 
humanity  were  not  a  little  increased  by  tbe  petl 
tions  of  liis  son  Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Ba'* 
menes.  But  the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed;  and 
when  Antigonus  recollected  what  an  active  ene- 
my he  had  in  his  power,  he  ordered  Bumenes  to 
be  put  to  death  in  the  prison;  thouich  some  ima- 
gine he  was  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  conqueror.  His  bloody  commands  were  exe- 
cuted B.C.  315.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who 
raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone.  His 
skill  M*  public  exercises  first  recommended  him 
to  tbe  notice  of  Philip,  and  under  Alexander  his 
attachnxjent  and  fidelity  to  the  ro^al  person,  and 
particularly  his  military  accomplishments,  pro- 
moted hii9  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  his 
enemies  revered  him;  and  Antigonus,  by  whose 
orders  he  perished,  honotired  his  remains  with  a 
splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes  to  his 
wife  and  family  in  Cappadoeia.  It  kaS  been  ob- 
served that  Bumenes  had  such  an  universal  inflti- 
ence  over  the  successors  of  Alexander,  that  none 
during  his  lifetime  dared  to  assume  the  title  ^ 
king;  and  it  does  not  a  little  redound  to  his  hon- 
our, that  the  wars  which  he  carried  on  were  not 
from  private  or  interested  motives,butfor  the  good 
and  welfare  of  his  deceased  benclketor's  children. 

PhU.  et  C.  Nep.  in  vita — Diod.  19 Jtutin.  18. 

.—Curt.  10. — Arrian^—A  king  of  Peigamus, 
who  succeeded  his  unele  Philetserus  on  the 
throne,  B.C.  263.  He  made  war  against  Antio- 
chus  the  son  of  Seleueus,  and  enlarged  his  pos- 
sessions by  seising  upon  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  aUianoe  with  the 
Romans,  and  made  war  against  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  leantaig, 
and  given  much  to  wine.  He  died  of  an  excess 
in  drinking,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Attelus.  Sirab.  15.-— .The 
second  of  that  name  succeeded  his  Cstber  Attalua 
on  the  throne  of  Asia  and  Peiganous.  His  king- 
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dont  was  small  and  poor,  but  be  rendered  u 
p<iA«riul  and  opulent,  and  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans  did  nut  a  little  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease ofhis  dominions  after  the  victories  obtain- 
ed over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carried  hi4  arms 
acainst  Prusias  and  Antigoiua  and  died  B.C. 
I:i9,  after  a  reign  ofthlrty-eiirht  years,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  his  son  AiUlus  II.  He  has  been  ad- 
mired for  bis  benevolence  and  magnanimity,  and 
his  love  of  learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous 
library  of  Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  predecessors,  in  imitation  of  the  Alexan- 
drian collection  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  brothers 
were  so  attached  to  him  and  devoted  to  his  inter- 
est, that  they  enlisted  among  his  body  guards  to 
show  their  fraternal  fidelity,     strab.  Vi.—JtuHn. 

31    et   34.— Po/v6. A    celebrated    orator    of 

Athens  about  the  beginning  ot  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  luurangues  and  orations  are 
extant. 

EuihrnTa,  a  city  of  Phrygla,  built  by  Attalus 

In  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes. A  city  of 

Thrac of  Caria.  Plin.  b,  29. of  H  \  rcania. 

Et.MKNlOBS  and  EOMBNKS,  a  man  rnention- 
ed.  Ovid.  TriH.  3,  el.  4.  27. 

EumbnIdss,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by 
♦he  ancient*.  They  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  IVom  the  wound  which  Coelus 
received  from  his  son  Saturn.  According  to 
others  they  were  daughters  of  the  earth,  and 
conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some  maite 
them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  Pluto 
and  Proferpine,  or  Chaos  and  Terra,  according 
to  Sophocles,  or  as  Epimenides  reports,  of  Sa- 
turn and  Evonyme.  According  to  the  most  re- 
ceived opinions,  they  wpre  three  in  number, 
Tisiphone,  Mcgara,  and  Aiecto,  to  which  some 
add  Nemesis.  Plutarch  mentioiu  only  one.  cal- 
led Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity. 
Tiiey  were  supposed  to  be  the  ministers  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  appeared 
stem  and  inexorable;  always  employed  in  pun- 
ishing the  guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as  In  the 
infernal  regions.  They  inflicted  their  vengeance 
upon  earth  by  warn,  pestilence,  and  dissensions, 
and  by  the  secret  stings  of  conscience;  and  in 
hell  they  punished  the  guilty  by  continual  fla- 
gellation and  torments.  They  were  also  called 
PuHtB,  Erirmyn,  and  Dtrrv,  and  the  appellation 
of  Eumenides,  which  signifies  benevolence  and 
compassion,  they  received  after  they  had  ceased 
(u  persecute  Oregres,  who  in  gratitude  offered 
them  sacrifices,  and  erected  a  tempie  in  honour 
of  their  divinity.  Their  worship  was  almost 
universal,  and  people  presumed  not  to  mention 
their  names  or  flx  their  eyes  upon  their  temples. 
They  were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  liba- 
tions, and  in  Achaia,  they  bad  a  temple,  which 
when  entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crime,  sud- 
denly rendered  him  furious,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  reason.  In  their  sacrifices,  the  vo- 
taries used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  haw- 
thorn, saffron,  and  juniper,  and  the  victims  were 
generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep,  with  libations 
of  wine  and  honey.  They  were  generally  repre- 
sented with  a  grim  and  frightful  aspect,  with  a 
black  and  bloody  garment,  and  serpents  wreath- 
ing round  their  head  instead  of  hair.  They  held 
•  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  scor- 
pions in  the  other,  and  were  always  attended  by 
terror,  rage,  paleness,  and  death.  In  hell  they 
Were  seated  around  Pluto's  throne  as  the  minis- 
ters of  his  vengeance.  jEm^ttil  in  XtMtum.—So- 
pltoel.  in  (Edip.  Col. 


EumbnidTa.  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eo- 
menideii,  callpti  by  the  Athenians  aau^ml  5m1,  ve- 
twrable  goddntet.  They  were  celebrated  once 
every  year  with  »acrifices  of  pregnant  ewfs,  with 
offerings  of  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent 
youths,  and  libations  of  honey  and  wine.  At 
Athens  none  but  fteebom  citizens  were  admit- 
ted, such  as  had  led  a  life  the  most  virtuous  and 
unsullied.  Such  only  were  accepted  by  the  god- 
desses, who  punished  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in 
a  severe  manner. 

EumBnIus,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Camilla  in 

Italy.     FiV^.  ./Sn.  11,666. An  orator  at  the 

court  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  author  ot  a  pane- 
gyric spoken  before  the  emperor,  and  still  pre* 
served  among  the  Panegyric!  Veteres. 

EUMOLPB,  one  of  the  Nereides.     ApcOod. 

QMOLPlDiE,  the  priests  of  Ceres  at  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred 
to  tlieir  judgment,  and  their  decisions,  though 
occasionally  severe,  were  considered  as  generally 
impartial.  The  Eumolpidx  were  descended 
firom  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus  king  ot 
Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  priesthood,  that  be  maintained 
a  war  againot  Erechtheus.  This  war  proved  fatal 
Co  both;  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were  both 
killed,  and  peace  wasre-establisl>ed  among  their 
descendanu,  on  condition  that  the  priesthood 
should  ever  remain  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus, 
and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of  Erechtheus. 
The  priesthood  continued  in  the  family  of  Eu- 
molpus for  1200  years;  and  this  is  still  more  re- 
markable, because  he  who  was  once  appointed 
to  the  holy  office,  wa*  obliged  to  remain  in  per- 
petual celibacy.    Paiu.  2,  14. 

EcMOLPUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  hts 
mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  shame  from 
her  father.  Neptune  saved  his  life,  and  carried 
him  Into  ^Ethiopia,  where  he  was  brought  up  by 
Amphitrite,  and  afterwards  by  a  woman  of  th^ 
country,  one  of  whose  daughters  be  married.  Aa 
act  of  violence  offered  to  bis  sister-in-law  oblig- 
ed him  to  leave  .Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to  Thrace, 
with  his  son  Ismarus,  where  be  married  the 
daughter  of  Tegyriu8  the  king  of  the  countiy 
This  connexion  with  the  royal  family  rendered 
him  ambitious;  be  eoiupired  agauut'his  father- 
in-law,  and  fle<l,  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, to  Attica,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made  Hiero- 
phantes  or  high  priest.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
conciled to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  king- 
dom. He  made  war  against  Erechtheus,  the 
king  of  Athens,  who  bad  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  high  priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His 
descendanu  were  also  invested  with  the  priest- 
hood, which  remained  for  about  12U0  years 
in  that  family.     (Fuf.    Eumolpide.)    ApoUod. 

2,5.  &e — Bygin.  fab.   73,— Diod,  5 Pam.i, 

14. 

EVVXVS,  a  son  of  Jason  by  Hypaipyle,  dangh 
ter  of  Thoas.    Homer.  IL  7< 

EUNAPlus,  a  native  of  Sardfs  in  Lydia,  in  the 
fouith  century,  was  a  physician  and  historian. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  of  his 
time,  in  which  he  is  very  severe  on  Christianity. 
He  also  wrote  the  history  of  the  Caesars,  from  the 
reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Hononus.  The  'or- 
mer  work  only  is  extant,  which  was  printed  W 
1596,  8vo. 
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engage  her  aflfecUona,  be  usumed  the  ahape  of  • 
bull,  itnd  mingled  with  the  herdn  of  Agenor, 
while  Buropa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were 
gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  ca- 
ressed the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  sit  upon  his  back.  The  gud  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  Situation,  and  with  precipiute 
Meps  retired  towards  the  shore,  and  crossed  the 
lea  with  Buropa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  sale  in 
Cretei.  Here  he  assumed  his  original  shape,  and 
leclared  his  love.  The  nytnph  consentttd,  though 
aiie  had  once  made  vuws  of  perpetual  celibacy, 
md  she  became  mother  of  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and 
Khadamanthus.  After  this  distinguished  amour 
with  Jupiter,  she  married  Asterius  king  of  Crete. 
This  monarch  seeing  himself  without  children 
by  Buropa,  adopted  Uie  fruit  of  her  amours  with 
Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Minos,  Sarpedun, 
and  Khadamanthus,  as  his  own  children.  Some 
suppose  that  Buropa  lived  about  1552  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Some  have  explained  the 
story  of  Eurupa  by  alleging  that  a  Cretan  cap- 
tam,  named  Taurus,  carried  off  that  princess 
after  he  had  taken  the  city  of  Tyre  from  Agenor, 
but  others,  with  greater  prubability,  assert  that 
some  Cretan  merchants  having  arrived  upon  the 
eoast  of  Phoenicia,  and  seen  the  young  Buropa, 
were  so  much  stnick  with  her  beauty,  that  they 
earried  her  off  for  their  king;  and  as  their  ship 
bore  the  emblem  of  a  white  biiU,  and  this  kin^ 
'  of  Crete  had  assumed  the  name  of  Jupiter,  it  wa$, 
hence  fabled  that  the  god  had  transformed  him- 
self into  a  bull  in  order  to  carry  olf  the  princess. 
The  Cretans  are  said  to  have  worshipped  her 
after  de^th  as  a  divinity.  Ovid.  Met.  trJab.  13. 
PuL  5,  60i.— Afoich.  ld\il.  -ApoUod.  i,  5   3,  1. 

One  of  the  Oceanide#.     Hesiod.  Theog.  306. 

——A  district  of  Macedonia,  in  wbich  was  situ- 
ate the  town  of  Eurupus.  It  was  also  called  Bu- 
roma. 

EUROP.SU8,  a  patronymic  of  Minoa  the  son  of 
3urupa.     0<id.  Met.  6.  23. 

EUROPS.  a  king  of  Sicyon.  son  of  .£glaletu, 
who  died  B.C.  li>i»3.     Fam.  Z,  b. 

Euro  PUS,  a  king  of  Macedonia.  Ste.    Justin. 

7,  1 A  town  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 

river  Axius,  and  in  the  disuictot  Bmathia.  PUn. 
4.iO. 

EurOtas,  a  son  of  Leiea,  father  to  SparU  who 
named  Ljicediemon.  He  was  one  of  the  tirat 
kings  of  Laeonia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river 
which  flows  near  Sparta.  ApoUod.  3. 16  — Fata 
3,  1. A  river  of  Laeonia,  which  rises  in  Ar- 
cadia, a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Tifgea,  and 
after  running  a  short  distano^  loses  iuelf  under 
grotuid*  On  the  opposite  lldi  of  moiwtaina 
whioh  separate  Aniadia  from  Laponia,  it  reap- 

Cars  in  the  latter  country,  in  the  district  of 
(Imina.  It  then  traverses  that  province,  and 
passes  by  Sparu  to  Helos,  near  which  town  it 
•mpties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  Byrotas  was 
called  Basilipotamos  by  the  Spartans,  who  wor- 
shipped it  as  a  god,  and  assigned  iu  banks  for  the 
exercise  of  their  young  men,  and  the  river  itself 
for  the  bath  of  their  maidens.  It  is  now.ealled 
the  /r^  or  the  VaeOico  FMamo.  Slrab.  %.—Dionyi. 
Pfrieg.  411— Hetiod.  Th.   1(183.- fjrg.  /£n.  1, 

496.— TTieocr.  Idyl.  16,  23. A  river  of  Thes- 

•aly,  called  also  TiUresiiu.  rising  in  momit  Ti- 
tarus.  a  branch  of  Olympus,  aad  falling  into  the 
Peneus,  a  little  above  the  vale  of  Terope.  lu 
waters  were  thick  and  turbid,  and  from  their 
not  mixing  with  the  transparent  stream  of  the  Pe- 
DBUa.  they  w  *re  supposed  to  have  been  connect- 


ed  with  the  mfemal  Styx.    It  is  now  (mlled  th« 
Saranta  Poro$.    Strab.  U.—Hom,  lU-li,  IbU 

EURdTO,  a  daughter  of  Danaus  by  Polyxo. 
ApoUod. 

EuRUg,  a  wind  blowingr  from  the  east-south- 
east parts  of  the  world.  The  Latins  sometimes 
called  it  Vultumus  or  Apeliotes.  Orwf.  TritL  1, 
el.  2.  Met  11.  &c. 

EURYALB,  a  qu«>en  of  the  Aroaxons,  who  as* 
sisted  iEetes,  &c.  Flaec.  4. A  daughter  of  Mi- 
nos, mother  of  Orion  by  Neptune. A  daugh- 
ter of  ProBtus,  king  of  Argos. One  of  the  Gor- 

gons,  who  was  immortal.     Hetiod.  Theog.  2U7- 

EURYALUS,  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs, 
who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  eighty  ships. 
Homer.  IL  2.  72. -An  illegitimate  son  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Evippe,  killed  by  'lelemachiu.    Sophoel. 

A  son  of  Melas,  taken  prisoner  by  Hercules, 

Sec ApoUod.  1,  8. A  Trojan  who  came  with 

^neas  into  Italy,  and  rendered  himself  lamous 
for  his  immortal  friendship  with  Nisus.    (FuL 

Nisus.)     Virg.  Mn.  9.  179 A  pleasant  place 

of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.     Lie.  25.  £5. A  La- 

cedgemoniah  general  in  the  second  Measenian 
war. 

ErybAtbs,  a  Grecian  herald  in  the  Trojan 
war.  who  look  Briseis  from  Achilles  by  order  of 
Agamemnon.    Hotner.  II.  1,  32. — Ovtd.  Heroid. 

3 A  warrior  of  Argos,  often  victorious  at  the 

Nemean  games,  ftc.    Poiu.  1,  29. Oueol  the 

Aritonauts. 
EURYBIA,  the  mother  of  Luciier  and  all  the 

stars.     Uetiod. A  daughter  of    Pontiu  and 

Terra,  mother  of  Astrsus,  Pallas,  and  Perses,  by 
Criuk.     Hetiod.  Th.  i31.  37&. 

EURYBiADKS.  a  Spartan  who  had  the  eom- 
taaud  ot  the  Grecian  fleet  at  the  battles  of  Arte 
misium  and  Salamis  against  Xerxes.  He  baa 
been  charged  by  his  enemies  with  want  of  cou- 
rage, though  with  ambitious  views  of  raising  him- 
self above  the  control  of  his  countrymen.  He 
offered  to  strike  Tbemistocles  when  he  wished  to 
speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  *'  Strike 
me,  but  bear  me."  A  magnificent  tomb  was 
raised  over  his  remains  under  the  walls  of  Spar- 
ta, which  still  exiiited  in  the  a«e  of  Pausanias. 
J'aut.  3.  16— fl«^od.  8,  2,  74,  &.e.—Flul.  in 
Them.—C.  Nep  in  Them. 

EURYBIUS,  a  son  of  Euryttu  king  of  Argos 
kilfed  in  a  war  between  tiis  countrymen  and  the 

Athenians.    ApoUod.  2,  8. A  son  of  Nereiu 

and  Chloris.    id.  1,  9. 

Ei;ryclka  a  beautif\il  dauxhter  of  Ops  of 
itnaca.  Laertes  bought  her  for  twenty  oxen,  and 
gave  her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated  her 
with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  She  distin- 
guished  herself  by  her  fidelity  and  her  attachment 
to  the  family  of  Laertes,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
discover  and  to  welcome  the  return  of  Ulysses  to 
bis  palace.  Hotner.  Ody$$.  1.  428.  19,  287.  22. 
Sia  23.  1. 

EURf  CLB8.  an  orator  of  Syracuse  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  eonline  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 

soldiers  in  the  quarries.    Plul. A  Laoedsemo 

nion  at  the  battle  of  Aetium  on  the  side  of  Au- 
gustus.   Id.  in  Anton. 

EURYCrXtkb,  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended 
from  Uercule*.     Herod.  7,  204. 

EURYDAMUS,  a  Trojan  skilled  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams.  Hii  two  sons  were  killed 
bv  Diomedes  during  the  Trojan  war.  Honu^.  B 
5.'  U8. One  of  Penelope's  suitors.    Oa,  tit 
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of  M>nlnrirf  and  succession  be1ortK«d,  pprmittpd 
two  kin^s  to  sit  (in  the  throne,  oneof  eacb  family. 
Th(>  desoendanu  of  Knr«ithenes  were  called 
SuryOhemdcB,  and  thoae  of  Proeles,  ProcUdUs. 
It  was  inconsistent  witti  the  laws  of  Spaita  for 
two  kings  of  the  same  (kmily  to  ascend  thethnnw 
tocether,  yet  ttiat  law  was  sometimes  violated  by 
0]ipression  and  tyranny.  Eurystbenes  had  a  son 
ml  led  Affis,  who  succeeded  him.  His  descend- 
ants were  called  Agida.  There  sat  on  the  thmne 
Of  Sparta  thirty-one  kings  of  the  family  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  and  only  twenty- four  of  the  Proclidie. 
The  former  were  the  more  illustrious.  {Fid. 
LacedKmon.)  Herod.  4, 147.  6.  52.— Fotu.  S.  1. 
—  C.  Nep.in  Aget. 

EURY&THBNiOiB.     Vid.  Eurysthenes. 

EUBYSTBKOS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  MyeeiUB, 
son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of 
Pelnps.  and  husband  to  Antimache,  daughter  of 
Amphidamaa.  Junohaatened  his  birth  by  two 
months,  that  he  might  come  into  the  world  before 
Hercules  the  son  of  Alemena,  as  the  yodnger  of 
the  two  soni  was  doomed  by  order  of  Jupiter  to  be 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  \Vid.  Ale- 
mena.) This  natural  right  was  eruplly  exercised 
Sr  Eurystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
eicules.  and  who  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  rela- 
tion, imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and 
uncommon  enterprises,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  success 
of  Hercules  in  achieving  those  perilous  labours 
alarmed  Eurystheus  in  a  great  degree,  and  he 
ftimished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel,  where  he 
misfit  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in  ease  of 
danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurystheus 
renewed  his  cruelties  against  bis  children,  and 
made  war  against  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia,  be- 
cause he  had  given  them  support,  and  treated 
them  with  hospiuiity.  He  was  killed  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war  bv  Hyllus  the  son  of  Her- 
cules. His  head  was  sent  to  Alemena  the  mother 
of  Hercules,  who,  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which 
her  son  had  suffered,  insulted  it,  and  tore  out  the 
eyes  with  the  most  inveterate  fbry.  Eurystheus 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus 
his  nephew.  Hygin.  Jab.  30  et  32.— Apollod.  2, 
4,  &e.—Paiu.  1,  33.  i,  6.— Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  6.— 
Virg.  Mn.  8,  292. 

EURfTB,  a   daughter  of  Hipp«idflmus,  who 

marrird  Parthaon.     Apollod. The  mother  •( 

Hallirhotiu».  by  Neptune.    Id. 

KORTTRLB,   a  diiughter  of  Thespius A 

dauzhier  ol  Leudppus.     Apollod. 

BURYTHfMIS,  the  wife  oi  Thestius.     Apol 
tod, 

EORYTHlOK  and  ECRTTTopf,  a  Centaur, 
w  hcse  insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  uf 
the  quarrel  between  the  Lapithx  am)  Centaurs, 

at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.     Ovid.  Met.  12 

Ptnu.  5,  10. — Hesiod.  Theog, A  herdsman  of 

Geryon,  killed  by  Hercules      Apollod.  2. A 

king  of  Sparta,  who  seized  upon  Mantinea  by 

stratagem.       PUyam.  2. One  of  the  Argu- 

oauts.    pvuf.  Met.  8.  311. A  son  of  Lycaon. 

wbn  signalized  himself  during  the  funeral  games 
exhibited  in  Sicily  by  iEneas.  Virg.  Mn.  5.  495. 

A  man  of  Heraclea,  convicted  of  adultery. 

His  punishment  waa  the  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  the  oligarchical  power  there.  Aristot.  Polit. 
i. A  son  of  Actor,  king  of  Phthia,  who  puri- 
fied Peleus  of  the  murder  of  Phocus.  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Antigone  in  marriage.  He 
was  killed  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
ipaUod.  1  et  3. 


EDRf  US  ('■idot'),  a  patronymic  of  lole,  daugh- 
ter of  Eurytus     Ovid.  Met.  u.jab.  11. 

EURtTUS,  a  son  uf  Mercury,  amonv  the  Ar> 

gonauu.     Place  1,  439. A  king  of  CKchalia 

father  to  lole.  He  offered  his  daughter  to  him 
who  shot  a  bow  better  than  himself.  Hercules 
conquered  him,  and  put  him  to  death  because  he 
refused  him  his  daughter  as  the  prise  of  his  vic- 
tory. Apollod.  2,  4  et  7. A  son  of  Actor,  con- 
cerned in  the  wars  between  Augias  and  Hercules, 
and  killed  by  the  hero. A  son  of  Augias,  kil- 
led by  Hercules  as  be  was  going  to  Corinth  to 

celebrate  the  Isthmian  games.    Apollod A 

giant,  killed  by  Hercules  or  Baochiu  for  making 

war  against  die  gods. An  artist,  who  made 

the  armour  of  Pallas,  the  aon  of  Evander.  Virg. 
Mn.  in,  409. 

EITBBBTa.  AVRBI...  an  empress,  wife  to  Con- 
stantius.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
genius,  and  the  great  chastity  of  her  manners,  as 
well  as  the  humanity  of  her  character.  By  her 
advice,  Constantius  married  his  sister  Helena  to 
Julian.  She  died.  A.D.  360,  highly  and  deserv- 
edly regretted. 

EusbbIus.  sumamed  Pami^iilus,  an  ecclesi- 
asfflmfffiman,  bom  in  Palestine,  probably  at 
Cassarea,  about  264  A.D.  He  received  holy  or- 
ders from  Agapiua,  bishop  of  Cse^area,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  315.  He  tuul  a  considerable  share 
in  the  disputes  relating  to  Arius,  who»e  cause  he 
at  first  defended,  but  afterwards  he  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  and  subscribed  the  confession  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  that  assembly.  He  was  also 
at  the  councils  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  by  which 
laKt  he  was  deputed  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Con- 
HUintine.  who  honoured  him  with  many  marks  of 
his  favour.  Euseblus  died  in  339  or  340.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  P'^Drffrffff"  Evangeliea." 
••  Demomtratio  Evan^llca!«"-"^^  *'*''" 
"Chronicon,"&c. 


Tbebest  edUion-oC 


^Ul4filt"  "  Chi  

aifi.J^BBianti«  MdJliaMSUte|t|o  Evangelic^ ^^^^ 

Historla  Beclesiastlea,  the  best  edition  Is  that  of 


Zimmerman,  8vo,  Francof.  1822. There  were 

other  ecclesiastics  of  the  same  name,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  Eusebius.  bishop  of  Samosata,  in 
the  fourth  century ,  who  opposed  the  Arians,  and 
was  murdered  by  a  woman  of  that  party  in  Syria. 
——A  surname  of  Bacchus 

Btf8SPl7d  an^pEDASUS,  the  twin  sons  of  Bu 
colion  killed  in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  IL  6. 

EUBTATHlOB,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  emperors 
Manuel,  Alexius,  and  Andronieus  Comnenus. 
I  He  was  a  very  eminent  grammarian;  and  wrote 
I  commentaries  upon  Homer,  and  Dioi\j(8ius  the 
geographer  His  commentary  on  Homer  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1550;  and  at  Bai^il  ten  years 
after.  His  commentary  on  Dionysius  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1577.  and  more  correctly  at 

Oxford  in  1(J97,  8vo. A  man  who  wrote  a  very 

foolish  romahce  in  Greek,  entitled  de  Itmenite  et 
Itmenet  amoribut,  edited  by  Gaulminus,  8vo. 
Paris,  1617. 

Ei7TBM>B.  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  music, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of  the 
flute  and  of  all  wind  instrumenu.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  a 
flute  in  her  hands.  Some  mythologists  have  at- 
tributed to  her  the  invention  of  tragedy,  more 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Mel- 
pomene. (Fid.  Musie.)— — The  name  of  the  mo- 
ther  of  Themistocles  aeeurding  to  some. 
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•B  J  riH^Htls  wbieb  he  foand  in  the  templet.  Pipe- 
eiallr  that  nf  Jupiter  Tiipbyliua,  that  they  all 
bnd  be^n  apon  eaitb,  as  mere  murtal  men.  Bn- 
Diu«  translated  it  into  Latin.  It  is  mm  l(Mt. 
Oc.deN.D  1.  42.—yarro  deR.R.1,  48.— Luc- 
tant  de  Fait.  R.  U.—Plut.  de  Ind.  et  0$. 

BVKNOR,  a  painter,  father  to  Parrhasius.   PKn. 

EVBNUS.  a  river  of  JBtolia,  rising  in  the  coun- 
try uf  the  B'imienses,  at  mount  CBta,  and,  aftf  r  a 
•4>uth-west«rly  course  of  fifty  miles.  falUnc  into 
tbe  Ionian  sea.  It  received  its  name  from  Bve- 
iios,  son  of  Mars  and  Demoniee.  who  was  so  dis- 
consolate at  tiM  lost  of  his  daughter  Marpessa, 
whnro  Idaa  had  carried  away,  and  whom  he  pur- 
aueil  in  vain,  that  he  threw  himself  into  (be  Ly- 
cormas,  which  theneefonh  retainrd  bis  name 
It  was  on  the  banlu  of  tbe  Bvenus  that  Hercules 
killed  the  centaur  Nessns.  It  is  now  the  Fidari. 
N<*ar  iu  mouth  stood  Histntonifki.    Sirab.  10. 

Ai  ollod.  1,  7  et  8.—  Ovid.  Met  9,  104. An  epi- 

Crammatie  poet  of  Faros,  who  flourished  about 

V60  B.  C.     t'imius,  Bitt.  Or. A  son  of  Jasi>n 

and  Hypsipyle,  queen  ol  Lemnoa,  who  supplied 
the  Oreeka  with  some  provisions  during  the  Tro 
jai.  war,  and  fought  himself  bravely  on  their  side. 
Homer.  Ik  7.  467. 

EVKPllBND8,aPythagorean  philosopher,  whom 
Diitnysius  condemned  t<>  death  because  be  had 
alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum  flrom  hU 
power.  The  philosopher  bi-gged  leave  of  tbe  ty- 
rant to  go  and  marry  bis  sisti'r,  and  promised  to 
return  in  six  months.  Dionysiiu  consented  by 
receiving  Bueritus.  who  pledirra  binuelf  to  die  if 
Bvephenus  did  not  return  in  time.  Evephenus 
returned  at  the  appointed  moment,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Dionytius,  and  delivered  bis  Mend 
Bueritus  flroro  tbe  death  which  threatened  him. 
Thf  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with  these  two  friends, 
that  hip  pardoned  Bvephenus,  and  begged  to  share 
their  friendship  and  confidence.    PUjften.  5. 

BVBSBS,  a  son  of  Pteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  did  not  perish  in  a  battle  against 
Rlectryon.     ApoUod.  2.— A  son  of  Hercules  and 

Parthenopo. Tbe  fkther  of  Tiresias.    ApoUod, 

EvrrokTjB,  a  people  of  Upper  Asia,  whose 
proper  name  was  Agriaspos.  They  were  called 
Bverg*>tsB  or  bene/aeUm,  by  Cyrus,  because  they 
had  assist^  him  with  provisions,  and  saved  his 
army  fmm  perishing  by  hunger  in  the  desert- 
They  had  formed  ttaemselve*  into  a  little  repub- 
lic, and  their  manners  and  euKtnras  were  so  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  surrounding  barbarians, 
that  Alex^inder  not  imly  gave  them  their  full 
fireedom,  bat  also  granted  them,  at  their  request, 
some  territories  in  their  vicinity.    Curt.  7,  3. 

EVBROtTsa,  a  surname,  signifying  ben^fitctor, 
given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus 
Dosnn.  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  alsoeom- 
Oionly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  anii  Pontu«. 
and  we  often  see  among  tbe  former  an  Alex.'n<ier 
Bveruetes,  and  among  the  la(t*>r  a  MiUiridat«^ 
Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  also 
elaimtHl  that  epithet,  soexpresoive  of  benevolence 
and  humnnity.     Curt.  7,  8.     Justin.  12.  5 

EvBSPBRlOBB,  a  people  of  Africa.  Herod.  4, 
171. 

EvTas,  a  female  wontbipper  of  R.ioehus.  so 
called  ttttm  his  surname  ol  Evius.  Horat.  Od.  A, 
&.  9. 

BviPPB.  one  of  the  Danaides  who  married  and 

murdered  Imhnw.     ApoUod Another.    Id.  'i, 

1.— «The   mother  of  liie    Pi»»riil.-«.   who  were 
•banged  into  magpies.     Ovid.  Met.  h,  303. 


EviPPl'g,  a  son  of  Tbentius,  kin«  of  Plenmn, 
killed  by  bis  brother  Iphiclus  in  the  chase  uf  tbe 

Calydonian  boar.    ApoUod.  1,   7 A    Trojan 

killed  by  Patroclns.     Hoiner.  IL  \6.  417. 

Eviug,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  tbe  exclamation  of  bis  fstbei  Jupiter 
in  tbe  war  against  tbe  giants,  Rvie!  rouraiie,  my 
ion,  and  from  thence  origioateil  the  Evolie!  Evoe! 
so  linidly  and  so  frequently  rept>at«*d  at  the  i-elc- 
bration  of  bis  festivals.  CoUun,  de  IL  It  iO,  -^zi. 
-Horat.  Od.  2.  11,  17. 

BXAOtUS,  one  of  the  L4ipitbaB  at  tbe  nuptials 
of  Pirilhous.  Homer.  U.  1,  264.— Orid  Met.  12, 
266. 

EXiBTHBS,  a  Parthian  who  cut  off  tbe  head  uf 
CrassuH.  &c,     Fotyofn.  7. 

BXAQOnCS,  Uie  aitkba4sador  of  a  nation  iu  Cy- 
prus who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  «•>  much  of 
the  power  of  herbs,  ser|ienis,  Ac.,  that  th**  con- 
suls ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vex^fl  full 
of  serpents.  Tbe«e  venouious*  creatures,  far  from 
hurting  him,  caressed  bim  and  harmlfs^ly  licked 
him  with  th«*ir  tonifues.     Plin.  'id,  3. 

EXAMPiBUS.  asmall  stream,  which  falls  into 
the  H}panis.  'here  tbe  nvcr  is  inurda> 4' Journey 
ft-om  the  »ea.  and  renders  its  waters  bitter,  which 
before  were  sweet.     Herod.  4,  52. 
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FABARIA.  festivals  relebrated  at  Rome  on 
tbe  first  of  June,  in  honour  of  tbe  goddeas  Cai  na, 
the  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  (Jabte)  were  |irt*- 
sented  as  an  oblation.  Prom  this  circumstance, 
the  same  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
calends  of  June. 

Pababis,  now  Farfoy  a  river  of  Italy  In  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  tarjarut. 
Ovid.  Met.  14.  330.      Firg.  /Kn  7.  715. 

Pabia.     Pid.  Pablus  Pabricianus. 

PabIa  LBX,  de  plagio,  enacted  against  kid- 
napping, or  stealing  away  and  retaining  (kvemen 
or  slaves.  The  punishment  of  this  ulfence.  at 
first,  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards,  to  be  sent  to  the 
mines;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  fVet'bom  ci- 
tizen, death. Another,  deambitu.  limiting  the 

number  of  Sectatoret  that  attended  candidates 
when  canvassing  fur  any  office.  It  was  proposed, 
but  did  not  pass.  Tbe  Sectatoret,  who  always 
attended  canditlates.  were  distinguished  from  the 
Salutatorett  who  only  waited  on  them  at  their 
bniiAes  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away ;  and 
ttrnn  th«*  Dedurtoret.  who  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Porum  and  Campus  Martins. 

PabTa.  a  tribe  at  Rome.     Horat.  Bp.  I,  7,  b'i. 

A  vestal  virgin,  nister  to  Terentia,  Cicero's 

wife  She  was  accused  uf  incest  with  Catiline, 
but  acquitted. 

PauiAni.  some  of  the  Luperei  at  Rome,  instl- 
luted  in  honour  of  the  Pabian  family. 

PabTi,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome, 
who  derived  iheir  name  from  /aba,  a  bean,  be- 
cause some  of  their  ancestors  cultivated  this  pulse. 
Tbt'v  were  said  to  be  descended  from  Pabiu*.  a 
su|ipn8i>d  son  nf  Hercules  by  an  Italian  nymph; 
and  they  were  once  so  numerous  that  they  took 
upon  themselves  tn  wage  war  against  the  Veien- 
tes  They  came  tn  a  general  engagement  near 
•iie  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  fkmily,  consistiitg 
2B 
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expeditioa  agsinst  the  rrbvUinuii  CasRius. The  I 

Uiird  wife  of  the  emperur  UeliuKabalui  bore  that 
name,  and  waa  grand-daughter  to  the  preceding. 
Stie  waa  unlike  her  predecessors  in  their  con- 
duct, but  not  poneued  of  such  personal  charms. 

FaostItas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
supposed  to  preside  over  cattle,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  seasons  generally.  Horat.  Od.  4,  5, 
17. 

FaustOlds,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romulus  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought 
them  up  at  home.    Lit,  1,  4.~~Plul.  in  Rom. 

FaDSTDS,  an  obscure  poet  under  the  first  Ro- 
man emperors,  two  of  whose  dramatic  pieces, 

Theba  and  Tereus,  Juvenal  mentions,  7, 12. 

The  name  of  Faustus  was  given  by  Sylla  to  his 
•on.  bom  aft«r  his  elevation  to  the  dictotorship. 
PbU.  m  SyU.—Cic  SuU.  \9.—AJ,  4.  epk  10. 

Favo,  a  Roman  mimic,  who,  at  the  funeral  of 
Vespasian,  imitated  the  manners  and  gestures  of 
the  deceased  emperor.    Suet,  in  Fetp,  19. 

Fa  VON  lus,  the  name  of  one  of  the  winds.  Fid. 
Ventl. 

FavorInus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  and  rhe- 
torician, was  bom  at  Arelate,  in  Oaul.  He  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  uught  at  Athens  and 
Rome  with  great  reputation.  He  complied  with 
the  capricious  humours  of  Adrian,saying,  "would 
you  have  me  dispute  with  a  man  who  can  com- 
mand thirty  legions?"  Many  works  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  none  are  extant. 

FSBRlTALf  A,  a  feast  at  Rome  of  purification 
and  atonement,  in  the  month  of  February:  it  con- 
tinued for  twelve  days.  The  month  of  February, 
whieti.  together  with  January,  was  added  by 
Numa  to  me  ten  months  constituting  the  year  of 
Romulus,  derived  its  name  from  this  general  ex- 
piatory sacrifice,  the  people  being  then  purified 
{/ebruali)  (torn  the  sins  of  the  whole  year. 

FrciAlbs,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
ployed in  declaring  war  and  making  pt'ace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured, 
one  of  this  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and  after  the  allowance  of  thir- 
ty-three days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  was  de- 
clared If  submissions  w-pre  not  made,  and  the 
Fecialis  hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories 
of  the  enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities. 
Lir.  1. 3.  4.  30. 

Fbusinas,  a  Roman  knight,  killed  byPompey 
at  Dyrrachium.     Crrs.  Bell.  Civ.  3, 

Felix,  M.  Antonius,  a  f^eedman  of  Clau- 
dius C«sar.  made  governor  of  Judsa,  Samaria, 
and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two 
Druitillae,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish  princess,  sister 
•f  Agrlppa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is  un- 
known.   Suet,  in  CL  18.— Tacit.  Ann.  12,  14. 

Minutius,  a  father  of  the  primitive  church,  who 
fiuurished  about  A.  D.  220.  He  was  an  African 
by  birth,  and  a  lawyer,  and  when  converted  to 
Christianity,  he  wrote  in  iu  defence  a  celebrated 
dialogue  called  Octavius.     Fid.  Minutius. 

FBL8INA.  an  Etmrian  city  in  Gallia  Cisalpi- 
lu,  afterwards  called  Bununia,  and  now  Bologna. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  principal  city  of  the  Tus- 
ci,  north  of  the  Apennines.  It  became  a  Roman 
colony,  and  suffered  conxiderably  during  the  civil 
Wars,  but  was  alterwards  retttored  by  Augustus. 
PUn.  3,  15. —  Lip.  37,  57.-00.  ad  Patn.  11,  13. 
12.  5.-  Tadt.  HiU.  2,  53. 

(''HL.TRiA,  a  town  of  luly  at  the  north  of  Ve- 
now  Feltre.  ^ 


Fbnrstbi.LA,  a  Roman  historian  in  the  age  of 

Augustus.     He  died  at  Cumic One  of  tiie 

gates  at  Rome.     Ovid,  Fast.  6.  578. 

Fbnni,  or  FiNNi,  the  inhabitanU  of  Finnin- 
gia  or  Eningia.  now  considered  as  Finland.  Tm- 
ciL  G.  46.     PUn,  4,  13. 

FBBAlIa,  a  festival  observed  among  the  Ro- 
mans on  Febniary  21st,  or,  according  to  Ovid, 
on  the  1 7th  of  that  month,  in  honour  of  the  manes 
of  their  deceased  fHends  or  relations.  Varro  de- 
rives the  word  from  J&o,  on  account  of  a  repast 
carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  those  to  whom  the 
last  oflSces  were  rendered  on  that  occasion.  Fes- 
tus  derives  it  from  ,finio,  on  account  of  the  vic- 
tims sacrificed.  Vossius  observes,  Uiat  the  Ro- 
mans called  death  Jkra,  cruet,  and  that  the  word 
Jeraiia  might  arise  thence.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  this  festival,  which  lasted  eleven  days, 
presents  were  made  at  the  graves  of  the  deceased, 
marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods  shut  up.  While  the  ceremonies  continued, 
they  imagined  that  the  manes  suffered  no  pun 
ishments  in  the  infernal  regions,  but  that  their 
tormentors  allowed  them  to  wander  round  their 
tombs,  and  feast  upon  the  meats  which  their  sur- 
viving friends  had  prepared  for  them. 

FbrbntInum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  south-east 
of  Vulsinii,  now  Ferenti.    Suet.  0th.  L—Sext, 

Aur.  Fid.— Tacit  Hitt.i,  50. A  town  of  La- 

tium,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Aiuignia,  on  the 
Via  Latina,  now  Ferentino.  It  appears  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  Volsci.  but  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Romans,  and  allotted  to  the 
Hemici.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnites.     Lie.  4.  51.  10.  34. 

Fbrkntum,  or  Forbntum,  a  town  of  Apu- 
lia, about  eight  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Venu- 
sia,  and  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Vultur.  It  is 
now  Forensa.    PUn.  3,  \\.—Uorat.  Od.  3.  4,  15. 

FbrbtrT178,  a  sunuune  of  Jupiter,  a  firendOf 
because  he  bad  awisted  the  Romans,  or  aftrien- 
do,  because  he  had  conquered  their  enemies  un- 
der Romulus.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  built 
by  Romulus,  where  the  spoils  called  opima,  ob- 
tained from  Acron  king  of  Csenina,  were  depos- 
ited by  the  monarch.  Only  two  generals  ob- 
tained these  celebrated  spoils  after  the  age  of  Ro- 
mulus. Lm>.  1,  10.—  ifwl.  in  Bom. — C.  Kep.  m 
Alt.  20. 

FbrIjb  LATlNiB,  festivals  at  Rome  itutituted 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis- 
trates of  forty-seven  towns  In  Latlum  usually  as- 
sembled on  a  mount  near  Rome,  where  they 
altogether  with  the  Roman  magistrates  offered  a 
bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried 
home  some  pari  after  the  immolation,  after  th^ 
had  sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It 
continued  but  one  day  originally,  but  in  process 
of  time  four  davs  were  dedicated  to  its  celebra- 
tion. Dionys.  bal.  4,  A9.—Cie.  ad  Fatn,  8.  ep.  6. 
— Liv.  21,  IS.  The  ferin  among  the  Romans 
were  certain  days  set  apari  to  celebrate  festivals, 
and  during  that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  work.  They  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  were  of  four  different  kinds. 
The  Jinite  ttaUtte  were  certain  immovable  days 
always  marked  in  the  calendai,  and  observed  by 
the  whole  city  with  much  festivity  and  public  re- 
joicing. The  firiet  eoneeptivcB  were  movable 
feasts,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration 
was  always  previutuly  fixed  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests.  Among  these  were  the  feriit  Latitug,  \ 
which  were  first  establi^he(l  by  Tarquin,  and  ob-  ; 
served  by  the  cunsulx  rPKulaiiy,  belure  they  set    i 
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r«MeU,  and  tranaported  themselTM  into  Mauri- 
tania. They  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  Oiiul 
by  the  Roman  amis  and  from  the  reign  of  Pro- 
bus,  A-D.  277,  to  that  of  HonoriuB,  aeein  to  have 
•ontenied  theouelves  with  oecaaionai  Imiptioni. 
They  obtained  a  permanent  lociting  in  Oaul  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
About  the  year  61)0,  Clovts,  by  reducing  the  se- 
▼eral  Frank  principalities  under  his  own  sceptre, 
and  conquering  the  last  remnant  of  the  western 
Roman  empire  in  Oaul.  is  held  to  have  estab- 
lished the  modem  liingdom  of  France.  Clau- 
dian. 

Frads.  a  divinity  worshipped  among  the  Ro- 
mans, daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night-  She  was 
invoked  by  those  who  dreaded  the  treachery  over 
which  she  presided,  as  well  as  those  who  pme- 
tised  every  cruel  and  secret  act  of  peifldy.  She 
WAS  represented  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  whose  deformities  were  concealed  in  the 
extremities  of  her  body,  which  was  terminated 
by  a  serpent  spotted  with  various  colours. 

FRBGBL.LJB,  a  City  of  Latium.  south-east  of 
Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  belonged  Srst 
to  the  Sidicini,  and  successively  to  the  Volseiand 
the  Sanmites;  but  it  was  Anally  conquered  and 
coloniaed  by  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  427>  Its  rains 
are  to  be  seen  at  Ceperano,  a  small  town  on  the 
right  of  the  GarigUano.  Sitrab.  5.— Lia  8,  22. 26, 
9 — Cic.  de  Pin,  5,  ti.    Phil.  3.  6. 

FrboSna,  a  town  of  Etrurte,  on  the  sea  coast. 
PUn.  3,  5. 

Frbnatrix,  or  Fbnatrix.  a  surname  of 
Pallas,  because  she  flrst  was  supposed  to  have 
tamed  the  horse,  and  rendered  him  useful  to 
mankind.  She  had  a  temple  st  Corinth,  in 
whioh  her  statue  was  wood,  except  the  hands, 
face,  and  feet,  which  were  of  white  marble. 
Paus.  2,  4. 

FrbntIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  east  of  Samnium  aiKi  noith-west  of  Apuli^, 
who  received  their  name  from  the  river  Frento, 
now  Fortore^  which  runs  through  'he  eastern  part 
of  their  country,  and  fallj  into  the  Adriatic  op- 
posite the  islands  of  Diomede.  Their  country 
included  the  greater  part  of  Abrtuum  Citra  and 
the  nortb-east  portion  of  Sanmo.  PUn.  3,  11— 
Uv.9,46.-SU.  8,5iO. 

FRBTi;m.  {pie  $ea\  is  sometimes  applied  by 
eminence  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  or  the  straits  of 
Messina.  Cau  C.  1,  29.—Ftor.  1,  S6.— Oic  Att. 
2,1. 

FRISII,  a  people  of  Germany,  having  for  their 
boundaries  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine  on  the 
west,  the  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Amitia  or  Enu 
on  the  east,  and  the  Vechta  or  Vecht  on  the  south. 
They  occupied,  consequently,  what  corresponds 
at  the  present  day  to  West  Frie^nd,  Groningen, 
and  the  mtrthern  an^le  of  Ober  Wetel,  together 
with  the  islands  which  lie  partly  to  the  north  in 
the  ocean,  and  partly  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  Tadt.  Ann.  1,  60.  Htsf.  4,  15  et  78.  G. 
34. 

FRONTlNUS,  Sbx.  Jdl.,  an  eminent  Roman, 
was  cityprastor  under  Vfspasian.  A.D.  70.  He 
was  afterwards  a  suppIemen^I7  consul,  and  dis- 
tinsuished  himself  by  his  military  talents  as  a 
commander  in  Britain.  Under  Nerva  he  was 
charged  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
waters  and  aqueducts  of  the  capital,  and  in  this 
capacity  brought  the  waters  of  the  Anio  to  Rome 
by  means  of  a  splendid  aqueduct.  He  wrote  a 
wcrk  on  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  another  on 
■ulttary  stratagems,     when  he  died,  he  forbade 


the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  say. 
ing  that  it  was  a  superfluous  expense,  for  that  his 
name  would  survive,  if  by  his  aetiooa  he  liad  me- 
rited it.  The  best  edition  of  Frontintu  is  that  ol 
Oudendorp,  L.  Bat.  1779,  8vo. 

Fronto,  Marcus  Cornbl.,  a  preceptor  of 
M.  Antoninus,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteem* 
ed.  None  of  his  works  are  extant,  though  his 
compositions  are  mentioned  with  high  commen- 
dation by  Macrobius,  St  Jerome,  Ausonius,  and 

others. Julius,  a  learned  Roman,  who  was  so 

partial  to  the  company  of  poets,  that  he  lent  them 
bis  house  and  gardens,  whicli  continually  re- 
echoed the  compositicms  of  his  numeroiu  vlsitun. 
Juv.  Sat.  1, 12. 

FrusIno,  a  town  of  Latium,  situate  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Cosa.  It  was  deprived  by 
the  Romans  of  a  third  part  of  its  lands  for  hav- 
ing stirred  up  the  Hemici  to  rebellion,  A.U.C. 
450.  It  is  now  Prorinone.  Jue  3.  223 — JJv.  10, 
1 SO.  8,  399.— die.  Att.  11,  4  et  13. 

PoclNUB.  a  lake  of  Italy  in  the  country  of  tfie 
Marsi,  at  the  north  of  the  Liris,  attempted  to  be 
drained  by  J.  Cessar  and  afterwards  by  Claudius, 
by  whom  30,000  men  were  employed  for  eleven 
years  in  cutting  a  passage  through  a  mmintain  to 
convey  the  water  into  the  Liris,  but  with  no  per* 
nwnent  success.  The  lake  surrounded  by  a  ridge 
of  high  mountains  is  now  called  CSeJano,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  forty-seven  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  not  more  than  twelve  feet  deep  on  an 
average.  PUn.  36,  ib.—  Tadt.  Ann.  12,  56.— 
Virg.  ^n.  7,  759. 

PUFIOIDS.  a  wretched  usurer,  &c  Borat.  Sat. 
1,2 

FCFlUS  GbmInds,  a  man  greatly  promoted 
by  the  interest  of  Livia,  <cc.  Tacit  Ann.  5,  1 
et2. 

FuoalTa,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated  on  the 
23d  of  February,  to  commemorate  the  flight  and 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  At$g.  de  Civ.  D.  2, 
6.—  Ovid.  Fait.  2, 635. 

FuloinAtbs,  (sing.  Fulgina*\  a  people  of 
Umbria,  «  hose  chief  town  was  Fulginum,  now 
Poligno,    Sa.  It.  8.  462.— FKm.  1,  4.  3,  14. 

Q.  FuLGINUS,  a  brave  ofiBcer  in  Caesar's  le- 
gions, Ac.    Ccet,  Bell.  Civ. 

FulgORA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  lightning.  She  was  addreued  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  eflcects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.    Aug.  de  Gv.  D.  6,  10. 

Fdllindm  and  Fulginum,  a  small  town  of 
Umbria. 

FULV)  A  LBX,  was  proposed  but  rejected  A.  U.  C. 
628,  by  Flaecus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to  make  ali 
the  people  of  Italy  eitiiens  of  Rome. 

FdlvIa,  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodiua,  and  afterwards  Cu- 
rio, and  at  last  M.  Antonv.  She  took  a  part  in 
all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  triumvirate, 
and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengefuL 
When  Cicero's  head  had  been  cut  off' by  order  of 
Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  her. 
and  with  all  the  insolence  of  barbarity,  she  bored 
the  orator's  tongue  with  her  golden  kiodkin.  Ad> 
tony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  she  atiempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  by 
persuading  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against 
her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, she  raised  a  faction  acainst  Auguittus,  in 
which  she  engaged  L.  Antonius  her  br«>ther- in- 
law, and  when  all  her  attempts  prtf^ed  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  hushand  re 
eeived  her  with  great  coldness  and  indiflerencew 
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theris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his  pnetrjr. 
Sbe  proTed  ungrateful,  and  forsook  him  to  follow 
M.  Antony,  which  gave  occasion  to  Viryil  to 
write  his  tenth  eclogue.  Gallus,  as  well  as  the 
other  poets  of  his  age,  was  in  the  favour  of  Au- 
gustus, by  whom  he  was  appointed  over  Egypt. 
He  became  forgetnil  of  the  favours  which  he  had 
received;  he  pillaged  the  province,  and  even  con- 
■pired  against  his  bt-nefactor,  according  to  some 
account*,  for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  em- 
peror. This  disgrace  operated  so  powerftilly 
upon  him  that  he  killed  himself  in  despair,  A.  D. 
26.  Some  few  fragments  renoain  of  his  poetry, 
and  it  seems  that  he  particularly  excelled  in  ele- 
giac compositions.  It  is  said  that  Virgil  wrote 
an  eulogtum  on  his  poetical  Mend,  and  inserted 
it  at  the  end  of  his  Oeorgies;  but  that  he  totally 
suppressed  it,  for  fear  of  oflTending  his  imperial 
pa'ron,  of  whose  favours  Oaltus  had  shown  him- 
self so  undeserving,  and  instead  of  that  he  sub- 
stituted the  bpautifkil  episode  about  AristiMis  and 
Rurydiee.  This  eulogium,  according  to  some, 
was  suppres.sf>d  at  the  particular  desire  of  Aurus- 
tus.     Quinta.  10,  l.—  Firg.  Ed.  6  et  I0.-Ovtd. 

Amat.  3.  15,  29. Vibius  Oallus,  a  celebrated 

orator  of  Oaul,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose 
orations  Seneca  has  preserved  some  fhigments. 
A  Roman,  who  assassinated  Deeius.  the  em- 
peror, and  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He 
showed  himself  indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld 
with  the  greatest  indifference  the  revolt  of  his 
provinces,  and  the  invasion  of  his  empire,  by  the 
barbarians.  He  was  at  last  asxaasinated  with  his 
son  Volueianus,  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  853.  after 
a  reign  of  nearly  three  years. Flavius  Clau- 
dius Constantinus,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Juli- 
an, raised  to  the  imperial  throne  under  the  title 
of  Cesar,  by  Constantius  his  relation.  He  con- 
spired against  his  benefartor,  and  was  publicly 

condemned  to  be  beheaded,   A.  D.  854. A 

small  river  of  Phrygia,  whose  waters  were  said 
to  be  very  eflScacious.  if  drunk  in  moderation,  in 
curing  madness.     PUn.  Zi,  8 — Ovid.  Feat.  4.  S61 . 

Gamaxi;8,  an  Indian  prince,  brought  in  chams 
before  Alexander  for  revolting. 

GamblIa,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Gamelnu 
was  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding  over 

marriages A  festival  privately  observed  at 

three  different  times.  The  first  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  marriage,  the  second  was  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  birth-dar,  and  the  third  was  an  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  a  person.  As  It  was  ob- 
served generally  on  the  1st  of  January,  marriages 
on  that  day  were  considered  as  of  a  good  omen, 
«nd  the  month  was  called  Oamelion,  among  the 
Athenians.     Oic.  de  Fin.  2.  31. 

GANOARlOiB,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  Their  capital,  called  Gange  Regia,  so 
famous  as  a  place  of  trade  fbr  the  finest  Indian 
manufactures,  as  well  as  Nard  and  Chinese  Ma- 
lobathrum,  seems  to  answer  to  the  situation  of 
Calcutta,  the  metropolis  of  the  BriHih  dominioru 
in  India.  JutUn.  12,  8.  -  CurU  9,  %.—Virg.  JBn. 
8,  W.—FUux.  6,  67. 

GANOB8.  a  ce>ehrated  river  of  India,  which, 
in  the  language  of  Hindoostan.  is  called  Pudda, 
or  PaddOy  i.  e.  the  f<x>t.  because,  as  some  Brah- 
mins affirm,  it  flows  firom  the  foot  of  the  god 
Vishnu,  or  Beschan.  It  is  also  named  Burra 
Gonga,  or  the  Great  Rivi»r.  and  Gon^a,  the  river, 
by  way  of  eminence,  whence  its  European  name 
is  derived.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three 
head  streams,  the  CaUigunga,  the  BhaginUtee, 
«nd  the  Jlakntmda,  which  have  their  sources  hi 


the  southern  recesses  of  the  HimaUh  moontalni^ 
and  unlre  at  Deoprag.  Between  HurdwoTt  where 
it  enters  the  plains  of  Hindoostan,  and  its  mouth, 
a  course  of  1330  miles,  it  receives  eleven  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  equal  to  the  B/dne,  and  none 
smaller  than  the  T^^omet.  The  Delta  of  the 
Ganges  commences  about  220  miles  (h>m  the  sea, 
an  immense  alluvial  tract  cut  in  every  direction 
by  creeks  and  rivers.  This  dreary  district  is  in 
fact  nothing  less  than  a  multitude  of  islands, 
formed  by  the  various  streams,  covered  with 
thick  forests,  and  inhabited  by  tigers.  The  navi- 
gation to  the  sea  is  very  intricate  on  aeeount  of 
the  number  of  ehannels.  but  there  are  two  good 
passages;  the  southern,  which  opens  into  the 
Hoog^f  river,  and  the  BalUaghaut,  whieh  opens 
into  a  lake  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  city.  The 
Ganges,  like  many  other  rivers,  has  a  periodical 
rise.  "Die  raiiu  begin  to  fell  in  the  moimtains 
early  in  April,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  commencement  of  the  inundation  may  gene- 
rally be  observed  at  Bengal.  By  the  end  of  July, 
all  the  low  parts  of  Bengal  near  the  Ganges  are 
overflowed.  This  river  is  deemed  particularly 
sacred;  its  waters  are  held  to  have  an  expiatory 
eflBcacy,  and  even  in  the  British  courts  of  justice, 
the  Hindoos  are  made  to  swear  upon  water  from 
the  Ganges.  Luean.  8.  230.— '^trab.  5 — PUn.  6, 
VI.— Curt.  8,  9.— Mela,  3,  T.  —  Virg.  Mn.  9,  81. 

GANOBTlcrs  Sinus,  now  the  Aqr  of  Bengji, 
into  which  the  Ganges  flails. 

Gannabccs,  an  ally  of  Rome,  put  to  death  by 
CorbulOk  the  Roman  general,  &c.  Tadt,  Ann. 
11,  I& 

GANTMtDB,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  wa^  worshipped  under  thia 
name  in  a  temple  at  Fhlius  in  Peloponnesus. 
Potw.  2,  IS. 

OANTMtDBS,  a  besuti^il  youth  of  Phrygia. 
son  of  Tros.  and  brother  to  Ilus  and  Assaracus. 
According  to  Lucian.  he  was  son  of  Dardanns. 
He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he  was 
hunting,  or  rather  tending  his  fitther's  flocks  on 
mount  Ida,  and  he  became  the  eup-bearer  of  the 
gods  in  the  place  of  Hebe.  Some  say  that  he 
was  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  to  satisfy  the 
shameftil  and  unnatural  desires  of  Jupiter.  He 
is  generally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  m. 
flying  eagle  in  the  air,  whilst  the  bird  reclininK^ 
back,  embraces  his  limbs  with  his  talons  with  Sk 
gentleness  and  delicacy,  which,  in  providing  tar 
bis  seeurity,  seems  still  aflraid  to  hurt  him.  Such 
was  the  elegant  attitude  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented by  the  sculptor  Leochares,  in  a  beantifkil 
statue  which  Nero  is  supposed  to  have  plunder- 
ed to  adorn  the  temple  of  peace.  Ana.  5,  24.  - 
Homer.  11.  20,  9&\.-Firg.  iCn.  5,  252.— OtkI. 
Met.  10.  155 — Horat.  Od.  4.  4 

GAKAMANTK8,  (sing.  Garamat),  a  people  of 
Afk-ica.  south  of  Phaxania,  deriving  their  name 
fh>m  the  city  of  Oarama,  now  Germa.  Their 
cruelty  and  oppression  provoked  Cvsar  to  de- 
spatch against  them  his  reneral,  Cornelius  Bal- 
bus,  who  followed  them  up  into  the  distant  parts 
of  their  country,  and  soon  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Virg.Mn.A,  198.  6,  795.— Ltiean.  4.334. 
-Strab.  2— run.  5,  8.-Sa.  JL  I,  142.  II,  181. 

Garamantis,  a  nymph  who  became  mother 
of  larbas.  Phileus,  and  Pilumnus,  by  Jupiter. 
Virg.  ASn.  4, 198. 

GabImas,  a  king  of  Libya,  whose  dsughter 
was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 

GarATAS,  a  river  of  Arradia,  near  Tegea.on 
the  banks  of  which  Pan  had  a  temple.   Pmu.  8, 44. 
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OmJlNOR,  a  king  of  Argnt,  who  woeefedt^ 
hb  fkttatM-  Stheneius.  Hia  light  to  the  aovereign. 
ty  WM  disputed  by  Danaus,  who  had  lately  ar 
vived  from  Egypt,  and  whilst  the  competitor* 
were  pleading  their  eauae  in  the  precence  of  the 
people,  a  wolf  boldly  atueked  under  the  walls  ot' 
the  city  a  herd  of  cows  and  the  hull  that  follow- 
ed. The  accident  was  aeiied  by  the  superstitious 
and  prejudiced  assembly ;  and  Oelanor,  compared 
%o  the  bull,  was  made  ti>  yield  to  the  superior 
power  and  influence  of  his  rapacious  rivaL 
FMu.  2,  16  et  19.  Fid    Danaus. 

OBLAS.     Fid  Ofla. 

08L.LIA  Cornelia  lrx,  de  Civitate.  by  L. 
Oelliusand  Cn.  Cornel.  Lentulus,  A  U.C.  6S1. 
It  enacted  that  all  those  who  had  been  presented 
with  the  pnvilege  of  citizens  of  Rome  by  Pom- 
pey  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  that  li- 
berty. 

Obllias.  a  native  of  Agriventum.  flimous  for 
Ills  munidcence  and  his  hospitality.  Diod.  Vi  — 
Vol  Max.  4,  8. 

Obllius,  aeonsal  and  cen<or,  who  bestowed 
the  highest  praise  on  Cicero,  for  his  vigilance 
and  energy  in  crushing  Catilinf's   conspiracy. 

de.  aa  Qmr.  7.    Pit.   i.—Ptut.  in  Pomp. A 

consul,  who  defeated  a  party  of  Germans  in  the 

interest  of  Spartacus.     Plut A  Roman  bisti) 

rian.  of  little  repuution.     Cic.   Div.  1.  ^. 

A  Roman  grammarian  and  critic  in  the  age  of  M. 
Antoninus.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Cornel  ius 
Pronto,  at  Rome;  and  philosophy  at  Athens. 
under  Phavnrinus,  Taurus,  and  others.  His 
work,  entitled  Noctet  Atticir,  consisting  of  criti- 
cal and  philological  obser^'ati<in«,  which  he  had 
collected  from  reading  am)  convenuition,  has 
preserved  his  name  from  oblivion.  It  was  com- 
menced in  the  nights  of  a  winter  which  he  spent 
in  the  country  near  Athenn,  fi-om  which  circum- 
stance the  title  originated.  Like  the  works  of 
Athenaus.  Macmbius  and  other  miscellaneous 
Collectanea,  it  derives  iti  chief  value  from  the 
flkcts  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  former  writers  which  are  included  in  it. 
Aulus  Gellius  died  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
reign  of  Marcus  Anrelius.  The  best  edition  of 
hisworkisthat  of  Grnnovius,  Hvo.  L.  Bat.  1686. 
The  edition  of  Thysius,  bvo,  L.  Bat.  1666.  is  al«o 
held  in  considerable  estimation.  There  is  an 
Rniliah  translation  of  the  Noctes  Atticie,  by  tlie 
Rfv.  W.  Beloe. 

Gblo  and  Oblon,  a  son  of  Dinomenes,  who 
made  himself  abM>lute  at  S}raru«e,  4yi  years  be- 
fore the  Chrisiian  era.  He  conquered  ttie  Car- 
thaginians at  Himera.  and  m^ide  his  oppre!<sioD 
popular  by  his  great  equity  and  moderation.  He 
reigned  Keren  years,  and  his  death  was  univer- 
sally lamented  at  Syracuse.  He  was  called  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  the  patron  of  liberty, 
and  honoured  as  a  demigod.  His  brother  Hiero 
succeeded  him.     Pmu  8.  42  -  Herod  7,  15S,  *c. 

•    Dind.  II. A  man  who  atfmpted  to  poison 

Pyrihus. A  governor  of  Rtsotia. A  son  of 

Hi«'ro  the  y.unger.     Paut   6,  ». A  gen<>ral  of 

Ph'iciii.  destroyed  with  his  troops  by  the  Thessa- 
lians.     Pmu.  10.  I. 

OrlOi.  the  inhablunts  of  Gela.  Virg.  Xn.  3, 
701. 

Orlonbs  and  OblOni,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
Inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
Tlier  painted  themselves  to  appear  more  terrible 
In  b.tflle.  They  were  descended  from  Oelonus. 
a  »nn  of  Hercules  Virg.  G.  2,  15.  Mn.  8.  725. 
•^Mela    I.  i.  —  Oaudi'm  in  Ru/.  1,  315.  | 


OBUM.  a  ^rt  of  Caria.    Mtin,  1.  18. 

GkmINI,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  representa 
Ca»tor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 

OBMINIus,  a  Roman,  who  acqiuinted  M.  An- 
tony with  the  situation  of  his  aifairs  at  Rome, 

&c. An    inveterate  enemy  of   Marius.     He 

seized  the  person  of  Marius,  and  carried  him  to 

Mintumas.     Plut.  in  Mario. A  fkiend  of  Pi>m« 

pey,  from  whom  he  received  a  favourite  misuees 
called  Flora.    PliU. 

ObmIndb.  an  aatranomer  and  mathematieian 
of  Rhodes.  B.  C.  77. 

ORMONliB  SCALiB.  Steps  at  Rome,  near  the 
prison  called  Tullianum,  down  which  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  been  executed  in  prison  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  exponed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  multitude.  VmL  Max.  6,  9.— Lit. 
38,  59. 

GbnAbdm,  a  city  of  the  Aurelianl,  situate  at 
the  great  bend  of  the  Ligei  is,  or  Loire*  It  wa* 
afterwards  called  Aureliani.  from  tne  name  of 
the  people,  and  is  now  (Meant.  C<et.  B.  C  7.  3. 
—  Liu:an.  I,  440 

ObnaunI.  a  people  of  Vindelicia.  HoraL  Od. 
4.  14.  10 

Gbnkva,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges.  at  the  «e«t- 
em  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Like  oj 
Geneva,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Khodanu*.  or 
Uhone.  The  modem  name  of  Geneva  is  the 
SHme  as  the  ancient. 

OBNUUS.  a  man  of  Cyxicus,  killed  by  the 
Argonauts,  &c.    Place.  3,  45. 

OBNlj^  a  spirit  or  d«mon,  which,  according 
to  the  ancients,  presided  over  the  birth  and  1  fe 
of  every  man.  Each  person  was  supposed  to  have 
two  of  these  aerial  attendants,  (me  g«KKl  the  other 
evil;  and  according  to  their  different  influence) 
his  actions  were  guided.  The  genii  which  pre- 
sided over  females  were  railed  Junones  and  those 
who  protected  towns  and  countries  were  ranked 
among  the  divinities  of  the  higher  order.  A^mL 
de  Socr.  Deo.-  Horat.  By.  2,8.  187— ^Ipufe.  g^ 
Jin.     Vid.  Damon. 

t^NSKRi^,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who  pas- 
sed from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took  Car- 
thage. He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom  in  AfHea,  and  in  the  course  of  his  mili- 
tary expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and  in  July  455 
took  Rome,  which  he  delivered  up  to  the  pillage 
and  violence  of  bis  barbaroiu  soldiers  for  four* 
teen  d^^ys.  This  eruel  tyrant,  so  eminent  for  bis 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  strong  energies  of  a 
bold  undaunted  spirit,  died  A.D.  477,  and  was 
siioreeded  by  his  son  Hunerie,  who  had  mar- 
ried Eudoxia  the  daughter  of  the  Roman  env 
peror. 

0BNTII7a,  a  king  of  Illyricum,  who  imprison- 
ed the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  request  of 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence  was 
highly  resented  by  tSe  Romans,  and  Oentiuswas 
conquered  by  Anicius.  and  led  in  triumph  with 
his  family,  B.C.  169.     Liv.  43.  19.  ftc. 

GbnOa,  now  Gmtoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
guria.  In  the  second  Punic  war.  Genua,  then  a 
celebrated  emporium,  took  part  with  the  Ko- 
mans,  and  was,  in  conspqiienre.  plundered  and 
burned  by  Magn  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  bv  the  Romans,  and  was  made  a 
miinicipium.     Liv  i\  46-  3ll,  1. 

Obni7CIus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cut  off  in 
his  own  house  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
lie.  S,  54.— A  plebeian  augur.  Id.  JO,  9.  A 
consul. 

ORNfst'g.  now  Semno.  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
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fiUlii^  into  the  Adriatic  above  ApoUonia.    Lu-  , 
iioti.  b.  ^^i.  I 

OBNUTIa  Lkx,  de  masulraltbut,  by  L.  Genu-  I 
tiiu  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  411.     It  ordained  that 
DO  person   should  exercise  the  same  magistracy 
within  ten  years,  or  b«  invested  with  two  offices 
in  one  year. 

GboroIca,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  in  four  books. 
The  tint  treats  of  ploughing  the  ground;  the  se- 
cond of  sowing  iti  the  third  speaHs  of  the  man- 
agement of  cattle,  &c.,  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
poet  gives  an  account  of  bees,  and  of  the  manner 
of  keoping  them  among  the  Romans.  The  word 
is  derived  from  yq,  terra,  and  Ipyov,  opta,  because 
it  particularly  treats  of  husbandry.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  Macenas,  the  great  patron  of  poetry 
in  the  ags  ot  Virgil.  The  author  was  seven 
years  in  writing  and  polishing  it;  and  in  that 
composition,  by  correctness  of  style,  dignity  of 
versiQcation,  and  happiness  of  expressions,  he 
•hewed  how  much  he  excelled  all  other  writers. 
He  imitated  Hesiod.  who  wrote  a  poem  nearly 
oo  the  same  subject,  called  Opera  et  Diet. 

OBOROIUS  PISIDA.      Fid.  PUida. 

GBPHiRA,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Seleucidse 
in  Syria.    Strab.  9. 

Obphtbai,  a  people  of  Phoinicia,  who  passed 
with  Cadmus  into  Bosotia,  and  irom  theuce  into 
Attica.     Herod.  5,  57. 

GBRBSTUS.  a  port  of  Buboea.     Uv.  31,  45. 

GkrAnia,  a  mountain  between  Me^ara  and 
Corinth. 

Grrbsticus.  a  harbour  of  Teios  in  Ionia. 
Uv.  37.  27. 

GBROlTHDBf„  a  town  near  Cumse  in  iEolia. 
PUn.  5,  30. 

GbrgovTa,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Gaul, 
belonging  to  the  Arvemi.  It  was  situated  on  a 
very  high  mountain,  and  every  access  to  It  was 
extremely  difficult.  At  length  it  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Rome,  and  it 
was  probably  so  completely  destroyed,  that  no 
trace  remains  frona  which  we  may  a.'%i;rtain  its 
aituation.  It  has  been  coi>jectured,  however, 
that  its  situation  was  ia  the  vicinity  of  Clermont. 
Ctet.  B.  G.  7,  9> 

GRRMANIa.  an  extensive  country  of  Rurope, 
at  the  east  of  Oaul.  Its  inhabitants  were  war- 
like, fierce,  and  uncivilixed,  and  always  proved 
a  watchful  enemy  against  the  power  of  Rome. 
Cssar  flrat  entereid  ttieir  country,  but  he  rather 
checked  their  Airy  than  conquered  them.  His 
example  was  followed  by  his  imperial  successors 
or  their  generals,  who  sometimes  invaded  the 
eoontry  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  ancient  Germans  were  very  super- 
stitioua,  and,  in  many  instances,  their  religion 
was  the  same  as  that  of  their  neighbours  the 
Gauls;  whence  some  have  concluded  that  thesn 
two  nations  were  of  the  same  origin.  They  paid 
uncommon  respect  to  their  women,  who,  as  they 
believed,  were  endowed  with  something  more 
than  human.  They  built  no  temples  to  their 
gods,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  heroes  and 
warriors  whom  ttie  country  had  produced.  Their 
rode  institutions  gradually  gave  rise  to  the  laws 
and  manners  which  still  prevail  in  rhe  countries 
of  Europe,  which  their  arms  invaded  or  con- 
quered. Tacitus,  in  whose  age  even  letters  were 
unknown  among  them,  ob«erved  their  customs 
with  nicety,  and  has  delineated  them  with  the 
genius  of  ail  historian,  and  the  reflection  of  a 
philosopher.  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ. — Afela,  1, 
t.3,  3 Ceet.  BelL  G.  — Strab.  4. 


GbrmamIcu8  Cssar.  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia.  the  niece  ot  Au|$U8tus.  He  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the  most  im- 
portant offices  of  the  state.  When  his  grand- 
father AuKUStus  died,  he  was  employed  in  a  war 
in  Germany,  and  the  aflection  of  the  soldiers 
unanimously  saluted  him  emperor.  He  refused 
the  unseasonable  honour,  and  appeased  the  tu- 
mult which  his  indifference  occasioned.  He  con- 
tinued bis  wars  in  Germany,  and  defeated  the 
celebiated  Arminius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  de- 
clared him  emperor  of  the  CHSt,  and  sei.t  him  to 
appease  the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the 
success  of  GertUanicus  in  the  east  was  soon 
looked  upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius, 
and  his  death  was  meditated.  He  was  secreily 
poisoned,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  Pi.-o  and  PUnrina 
at  Daphne  near  Aniioch,  A.  D  19.  in  the  thirty, 
fouith  year  of  his  age.  The  news  of  bis  death 
was  received  with  the  greatest  Rrief.  and  the 
most  bitter  lamentations,  and  Tiberius  seemed 
to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced  in  the  tail  uf  Ger- 
nuwieus.  He  had  married  Agrippina,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom,  Caligula, 
disgraced  the  name  of  his  illustrious  lather. 
Germanieus  has  been  commended,  not  only  for 
his  military  accomplishments,  but  also  for  his 
learning,  humanity,  and  extensive  benevolence. 
In  the  midst  of  war,  he  devoted  some  moments 
to  study,  and  he  favoured  the  world  with  two 
Greek  comedies,  some  epigrams,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Aratus  in  Latin  verse.    Sueton.  Cut.  I,  2 

et  J.—Tadt.  Ann.  1.  3,  7, 33,  &c. This  name 

was  common  in  the  age  of  the  emperors,  not 
only  to  those  who  had  obtained  victories  over 
the  Germans,  but  even  to  those  who  had  entered 
the  borders  of  their  country  at  the  head  of  an  ar 
my.  Domitian  applied  the  name  of  Germanieus, 
which  he  himself  had  vainly  assumed,  to  tiie 
month  of  September,  in  honour  of  himself.  Suet, 
in  Dam.  Vi.-^ Martial,  9,  S,  4. 

Gbrmanii.  a  people  of  Persia.    Herod.  1, 125. 

GBKONTHas,  a  town  of  Laeonia,  where  a 
yearly  festival  called  Geronthrtea,  was  observed 
in  honour  of  Mars.  The  god  had  there  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  into  which  no  woman  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  during  the  time  of  the  solemnity. 
Pent*   Lacon. 

Gbrra,  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserra.on  the  Sinus 

P»>rsicus.     It  is  now  El  Kntif.     FUn,  6,  "A. A 

city  of  /Bgypius  Interior,  in  the  eastern  quarter, 
about  eight  miles  from  Pclusium.  Now,  proba- 
bly, MomU, A  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of 

Cyrrhestica,  between  Bethanimaria  and  Arifiara, 
and  near  the  Euphrates.     Now  Suruk. 

Gbrrhi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  eotm 
try  the  Borysthenes  rises.     The  kings  of  Scythia 
were  generally  buried  in  their  territories.   Herod. 
4,71. 

GbrrHUS,  a  river  of  Scythia,  which  flowed 
between  the  territories  of  the  Scythian  herdsmen 
and  those  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  and  then  fell 
into  the  Hypaeris.  It  is  now  the  Molotchnoe. 
Herod.  4,  66. 

GBRf  ON,  and  GbrtOnBS,  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, born  firom  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
lirboe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog,  called 
Orthos.  and  by  Eurythion.  Hercules,  by  oider  of 
Burystheus,  went  to  Gades  and  destroyed  Oery- 
on,  Orthos,  and  Eur>thiun»  and  carried  away  all 
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Ubjni  P\lu».  and  its  flarthpr  cmine  to  be  points 
oat  by  tb«f  nvitrs  Shary  and  Feydh,  the  Utter  of 
which  Joins  the  liike  riitre.  Besides  these  two 
anns  the  Gir  was  said  ti>  have  been  eonneeted 
with  a  third,  the  course  of  which  w»i  apparently 
separated  for  a  spaee  of  thrre  degrees  by  an  in- 
terrening  ehain  of  mountains,  but  is  stated  to 
have  found  its  way  throufEh  them  by  a  subter- 
rmneous  channel,  and  di^uippcared  in  the  Nubee 
PaluK  possibly  the  Bohr  Heimad.  Upon  the 
western  arm  of  the  Oir,  stood  Gka  Metropolis* 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Old  Btrrtie.  the  for- 
mer metropolis  of  Bontou.  Clauditm.  m  Pr  Coru. 
StiUeh.  1.  ^1. 

tiisco.  son  of  Himileoo  the  Carthaginian  fe- 
n^ral.  was  banished  fhnn  his  country  by  the  in- 
lliienee  ot  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
called and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginiann  to 
punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  those  who  l;ad 
necitsloned  his  banishment.  He  was  satisfied  to 
see  them  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  to  place 
his  foot  on  their  neck,  showing  tbat  independence 
and  forgiveness  are  two  of  the  most  brilliant  vir- 
tues of  a  great  mind.  He  was  made  a  general 
soon  after,  in  Sicily,  against  the  Corinthians, 
about  30 )  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  by 
his  tuccess  and  intrepidity,  he  obliged  the  ene< 
mies  of  his  country  to  sue  for  peace. 

GLADIATORll  Lt70I.  comba's  originally  ex- 
hibited on  the  grave  uf  deceased  persons  at  Rome. 
Ttaev  weie  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Bru- 
ti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  U.  C  488. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  were 
rendered  propitious  by  human  blood;  therefore, 
at  fiinerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder  slaves  in  cool 
blood.  In  succeeding  ages,  it  was  reckoned  less 
cruel  to  oblige  them  to  kill  one  another  like  men, 
than  to  slaughter  them  like  brutes,  therefore  the 
barbarity  was  covered  by  the  specious  show  of 
pleasure,  and  volimtanr  combat.  Orixinally 
captives,  criminals,  or  disobedient  slaves,  were 
trained  up  for  combat;  but  when  the  diversion 
became  more  fVequent,  and  was  exhibited  on  the 
smallest  occasion,  to  procure  esteem  and  popu- 
larity, many  of  the  Roman  citixens  enlisted 
themselves  among  the  aladiators.  and  Nero,  at 
one  show,  exhibited  no  less  than  400  senators  and 
60(1  knights.  The  people  were  treated  with  these 
combats,  not  only  by  the  treat  and  opulent,  but 
the  very  priests  had  their  ludi  pont^lcaltt.  and 
Imdi  $aeerdotale$.  It  is  supposed  tbat  there  were 
no  more  than  three  pair  ol  gladiators  exhibited 
by  the  Bruti.  Tbeir  numbers,  however,  increas- 
ed with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  eityj  and 
the  gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spar- 
taeua.  one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  lake  up 
arms,  and  tfie  success  to  defeat  the  Roman  armies, 
only  with  a  train  of  bis  fellow-sufferers.  The 
more  prudent  of  the  Romans  were  sensible  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  state,  by  keeping 
such  a  number  of  desperate  men  in  arms,  and 
tberernre  many  salutary  laws  were  proposed  to 
.imit  their  number,  as  well  as  to  settle  the  time 
in  which  the  show  could  be  exhibited  with  safe- 
ty and  convenience.  Under  tlie  emperors,  not 
only  senators  and  knights,  but  even  women  en- 
gaged among  the  gladiators,  and  seemed  to  forget 
the  inferiority  of  their  sex.  When  ttiere  were  to 
be  any  shows,  hand  bills  were  circulated  to  give 
notice  to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place, 
nmnber,  time,  and  every  eireumstanoe  requisite 
to  be  known.  When  they  were  first  brouirhtupon 
the  arena,  they  walked  round  ihe  place  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  after  t*>  *  they 


were  matched  in  equal  pairs  with  great  nicety 
They  first  had  a  skirmisb  with  wooden  files,  cal- 
led mdei  or  arma  Ituaria.  After  this  the  effective 
weapons,  such  as  swords,  daggers,  &c.  called 
omuKlecretoHa,  were  given  them,  and  the  signal 
for  the  engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  ol  a 
trumpet.  As  they  bad  all  previously  sworn  to 
fight  till  death,  or  suffer  death  in  the  tntistexcru- 
eiating  torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate; and  when  one  signified  his  submission  by 
surrendering  his  arms,  the  vicior  was  not  per- 
mitted to  grant  him  his  life,  without  the  leave 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This  was 
done  by  clenching  the  finKcrs  of  both  hands  be- 
tween each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  up- 
right close  together,  or  by  bending  back  theii 
thumbs.  The  first  of  the^e  was  called  poUicem 
premere,  and  signified  the  wish  of  the  people  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  conquered.  The  other  sign, 
called  polUcem  vertere,  signified  their  disappro- 
bation, and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  hiR  antagon  ■ 
ist  to  death.  The  victor  was  K^nerally  reward- 
ed with  a  palm,  and  other  expressive  marks  oi 
the  people's  favour.  He  was  most  commonly  pte- 
■ented  with  a  pQeui  and  mdit.  When  one  of  the 
combatants  received  a  remarkable  wound,  the 
people  exclaimed  habet,  and  expressed  their  ex- 
ultation by  shouts.  The  combats  of  gladiators 
were  sometimes  diffeient,  either  in  weapons  or 
dress,  whence  they  were  generally  distinKuished 
into  the  following  orders.  The  sseutore$  were 
armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler,  to  keep  off  the 
net  of  their  antagonists,  the  retiarn.  These  last 
endeavoured  to  ttirow  their  net  over  the  head  of 
their  antagonist,  and  in  tbat  manner  to  entangle 
him,  and  prevent  himfh>m  striking.  If  this  did 
not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  eoat.  with  a  hat  tied  un 
der  the  chin  with  a  broad  ribbon.  They  wore  • 
trident  in  their  lelt  hand.  The  thracet,  origin- 
ally Thraeians.  were  armed  with  a  fislchion,  and 
small  round  shield.  The  myrmiUone$,  called  also 
Oalii,  from  their  Gallic  dress,  were  much  the 
same  as  the  lecutores.  They  were,  like  .them, 
armed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  top  oi  the  head- 
piece, they  wore  the  figure  ol  a  fish  embossed, 
called  f»uptt*pot,  whence  their  name.  The  hopio- 
maeU  were  completely  armed  ttom  bead  to  foot, 
as  their  name  implies.  The  S-intmte$,  armed  af 
ter  the  manner  of  the  Samnites,  wore  a  lerge 
shield  broad  at  the  top,  and  growing  more  nar- 
row at  the  bottom,  more  conveniently  to  defend 
tiie  upper  pans  of  the  body.  Tlie  e$tedarii,  ge- 
nerally fought  from  the  e$$fdtan,  or  chariot  used 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  andabo- 
te,  AM/Mrat.  fought  on  horseback,  with  a  helmet 
that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and  eyes. 
Hence  andabatarum  more  pugnare,  is  to  fight 
blimlfolded.  The  meridiani,  engaged  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  pottutatittt,  were  men  of  great 
skill  and  experienee,  and  such  as  were  generally 
produced  by  the  emperors.  The  Jlteale$  were 
maintained  out  of  the  emperor's  treasury,  jlsettt. 
The  dtmaeheri  fought  with  two  swords  in  theii 
hands,  whence  their  name.  After  these  cruel 
exhibitions  had  been  continued  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Roman  populace,  they  were  abolish- 
ed by  Constanline  the  Great,  near  600  years  aftei 
their  first  iiutitution.  They  were,  however,  re- 
vived under  the  reign  of  Constantius  and  his  two 
successors,  but  Honorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to 
thewe  cruel  barbarities. 

Olanom.  a  town  G»  Gaul,  now  St  Rrmi^  in 
Provence. 
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OoROONIus,  a  man  ridiculed  by  Horace  for  bit 
ill  <mfil.     Horat.  Sat.  1,  2,  zl. 

OOHOOPH()NU.  a  daughter  of  Prrapus  and  An- 
dromeda, wbo  niarriMl  Perierei  king  of  MesM- 
nia,  by  whom  sbe  had  Aphareus  and  Leucippus. 
After  the  death  of  Perieret,  the  married  UCbalus, 
wbo  made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and  Tyndarus. 
Sbe  i<  the  flmt  whom  the  mythologists  mention 
aa  having  had  a  second  bu»band.     Paui.  4.  2.  - 

AooUod.  1, 2  et3. One  uf  the  Danaide^.   jlpol- 

lod.2.  1. 

GoBOOPHiiNUS,  a  son  of  Eleetr}on  and  Ana- 
Xi>.     ApoUod.  -^  4. 

GoROOFUuRA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  fi*<im 
her  aexis.  on  which  was  tbe  head  uf  the  Oorgoo 
Medusa.     Oe. 

OoRQDS,  the  sen  of  Arlstomenes  the  Mes«en- 
ian.  He  was  married,  when  )oung,  to  a  virKin, 
by  bis  father,  who  had  experienced  the  greatest 
kinduesses  from  her  humanity,  and  had  been 
enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  bad  at- 
tempted his  life,  &.C.    Pom.  4,  19 A  son  of 

l*herciii.  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. A  man  whose 

knowledge  of  metals  proved  very  serviceable  to 
Alexander,  Sic 

GuuoTTHlON,  a  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Teu- 
eer.     Homer.  IL  8. 

GoRTUiB,  a  people  of  Buboea,  wtio  fought  with 
the  Medes  at  the  battle  ot  Arbela.     Curt.  4.  \i. 

GORTTN,  or  GORTl  NA.  a  City  of  Crete,  Mtuwie 
on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  Letb«ns,  about  ninety 
stadia  from  the  Libyan  sea.  According  to  the 
Arcadian  traditions,  it  had  been  founded  by  Our- 
tys,  tbe  son  of  Tegeates;  a  fact  which  was.  how- 
ever, denied  by  tbe  Cretans,  who  affirmed  that 
Oortys  was  the  son  of  Rhadamanthus.  Apollo 
was  especially  revered  here,  whence  be  Is  some- 
times called  Gortynius.  Jupiter  was  also  wor- 
shipped in  this  place  under  the  title  of  Hecatom- 
b-t-us.  Tbe  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  now  called 
MHropoU.     Homer.  IL  i,  646.  CM.  3.  2i)3.—Strab. 

h).—Pau$.  8,  1. A  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the 

rivei   Gortynius,  and  south-east  of  Hersa.     It 
was  celebrated  fur  a  temple  dedicated  u>  Macu 
lapius.     lu  site  is  now  called  Atdacolo  Castro. 
Pitta.  8,  28.  -  PKh.  4,  ILLuean.  6,  )il4.  7,  X14. 
—  Firic-  ^Bn.  11.  778. 

OoTHI,  a  warlike  nation  of  Eunqie,  which  be- 
came divided  into  two  great  branebes,  tbe  Teu- 
tonic or  German  and  the  Scandinavian.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  the  navigator 
P)-iheas  under  the  name  of  Guttones,  who  m- 
habited  the  estuary  of  the  Vistula,  and  traded 
with  tbe  Tentunes.  their  neighbours.  Tbe  spe- 
cimen of  their  language  which  has  been  pre- 
served proves  that,  conformably  to  their  own 
traditions,  they  were  nearly  allied  to  the  north- 
ern tribes  of  the  German  family.  They  have 
been  confounded,  however,  by  ancient  arid  mn. 
dem  writers,  with  ilie  Thraeian  Getc,  and  with 
the  CelM.  In  tbe  time  of  the  Romans,  they  had 
b'-Cfime  diviiled  into  two  great  nations,  the  Visi- 
gnthas  or  Western  Ontbs,  and  the  Ostrogotha  or 
Eastern  Ooths.  Tbe  latter,  under  TheuUoric. 
towards  the  close  of  the  tlflh  century,  overran  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  and  maintained  their  do- 
minion till  A.  D.  563.  when  ihey  were  finally 
subdued  by  the  general  of  Justinian.  Tbe  Visi- 
goths settled  in  Spain,  in  tbe  time  of  Honorius, 
where  they  founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted  till 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  Saraeens.  Their  name 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  gode,  tall,  or  go- 
ten  cood.     Tacit  Ann.  2,  2,  Ac. 

GRACCHUS,  Tib.  Sempron.  a  master  ot  horse 


I  to  tbe  dictator  Junius,  after  the  battle  of  Canna  | 
I  As  consul.  Gracchus  conducted  himself  with  | 
great  bravery  and  prudente.  He  took  the  camp 
of  the  Campanians,  and  obliged  Annibal  to  raise  | 
the  siege  uf  Cuma.  After  distinguishing  himself  | 
in  Lucania.  and  defeating  a  body  of  Carttuuini-  j 
ans  under  Hanno,'he  at  last  was  taken  in  an  »m- 
bu»cade.  where  he  fell  bravely  fighting.    C.  Sep.      I 

2£.  5.—  Uv.  22.  57.  23  32.  &e T.  Sempronius,      j 

eon  of  Publius  and  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  , 
-Gracchus,  twice  consul  and  once  censor,  was  dis  ■ 
tinguished  bt  bisintegrity  as  well  as  his  prudence 
and  superior  ability  both  in  the  senate  and  at  the 
head  of  the  armies.  In  bis  prastorship  be  waged 
a  successful  war  against  the  Celtiberians.  over 
whom  at  his  return  he  triumphed,  and  his  arms 
were  equally  prosperous  against  tbe  Sardinians. 
His  services  to  the  republic  were  grant  in  tiie 
embassy  which  he  imdertuok  into  Asia,  to  ascer- 
tain the  power  and  the  intrigues  of  Antioehus  and 
Bumeneri.  He  ntanrie<l  Sempronia,  called  by 
some  Cornelia,  of  the  family  of  (he  Scipios,  a 
woman  of  great  virtue,  piety,  and  learning,  and 
by  her  he  bad  twelve  children,  who  all  died  be- 
fore the  age  of  puberty  except  two  sons,  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  and  a  daughter  who  married  the 
younger  Afrieanus.  Lie.  38,  57,  See  —VaL  Max. 
1,  I.  4,  •i.—Polyb.  1U5.- Oic.  de  Orat.  1,4b.  Dip. 

1.  18.  2,  29.  N.  D.  2.  4.  Pr.  2,  ep.  2. Their 

children,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  mother, 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  their  eloquence, 
seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attachment  to  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  populace,  which  at  last  proved  fatal 
to  ibem.  After  distiuKuishing  himself  at  the 
taking  of  CnrthaKC  and  in  the  Numantine  war, 
Tiberius,  with  a  winning  eloquence,  affected  mo- 
deration, and  uncommon  p4>pularity,  began  to 
renew  the  Agrarian  law.  which  had  already  caused 
such  dissensions  at  Rome.  iVid.  Agraria.)  By 
the  means  of  viulence,  his  pio|K>sition  passed  into 
a  law,  and  be  was  appointed  commissioner,  with 
his  father.- m- law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his 
brother  Caius,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the 
lands  among  the  people,  that  no  one  should  pos- 
sess more  than  500  acres  of  land.  The  riches  of 
Attalus.  which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by 
will,  weie  distributed  without  opposition:  and 
Tiberiiu  enjoyed  tbe  triumph  of  his  successful 
enterprise,  when  be  was  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  bis  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the 
populace  were  all  imanimous  to  re-elect  him  to 
serve  the  office  of  tribune  tbe  following  year. 
Not  less  than  300  people  were  slain  in  this  unfor- 
tunate sedition,  and  the  virulence  of  party  ap- 
pears in  its  darkest  eolours  when  it  is  observed 
that  they  all  fell  with  clubs  or  stones,  and  not  by 
any  military  weapons.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  Caius  in  vain 
attempted  to  pay  his  brother  tbe  honours  of  a 
public  funeral.  The  untimely  fate  of  this  cham- 
pion oi  liberty  has  drawn  upon  his  character  re- 
flections  severe  and  unmanly.  That  he  aspired 
to  sovereignty  may  certainly  be  denied,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  an  invincible  love  of  popula- 
rity siugested  the  great  and  salutary  measures 
which  he  proposed;  so  that  Appian  has  justly  ob- 
served that  be  was  actuated  by  the  best  inten- 
tions, but  prosecuted  his  desicn  too  violently. 
Cie.  Brut.  27.  Qf.  3.  30.  Acud.  4.  5.  Am.  12. 
Cat.  1,  I.  Pha.  8,  4.— Fe/t  2,  3.-Fai  Max.  6.  3. 
—  Ptut.  in  Grace. —Appiun.  B.  C.  Tbe  death  of 
Tiberiiu  checked,  fur  a  while,  tbe  friends  of  the 
people^  and  Caiiu  tbr  some  years  lived  in  liter- 
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llHNUMids  of  Rpeetators.  The  laborioiu  exereiset 
of  the  Oymnasium  were  ranning,  leaping,  throw- 
ing the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  was 
called  by  the  Oreelcs,  wrratXop,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans, fumquertia.  In  riding,  the  athlete  led  a 
horse,  on  which  he  sometimes  was  mounted,  con- 
ducting another  by  the  bridle,  and  jumping  flrom 
the  one  upon  the  other.  Whoever  came  first  to 
the  goal,  and  jumped  with  the  greatest  agility, 
obtained  the  prise.  In  running  a-foot,  the  attiletes 
were  sometimes  armed,  and  he  who  came  first 
was  declared  victorious.  Leaping  was  a  useful 
exercise;  its  primary  object  was  to  teach  the  sol- 
diers to  jump  over  ditches,  and  to  pass  over  emi- 
nences during  a  siege,  or  in  tibe  field  of  battle. 
In  throwing  the  quoit,  the  prhie.was  adjudged  to 
him  who  threw  it  farthest  The  quoits  were  made 
either  with  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The  wrestlers 
employed  all  their  dexterity  to  bring  their  adver* 
sary  to  the  ground,  and  the  boxers  had  their  hands 
armed  with  gauntlets,  called  also  cestui.  Their 
blows  were  dangerous,  and  often  ended  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  In  wrestling  and 
boxing,  the  athletes  were  often  naked,  whence  the 
word  Gymnasium,  Yv/ivof,  ntului.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bodies  slippery,  and  more  difficult 
to  be  grasped.     PUn.  Ti.  ep.  17.— C.  Nep.  tiO,  5. 

GtmnksIa.     Vid.  Baleares. 

Otmnbtbs,  a  people  of  .fithiopta,  who  lived 
almost  naked.    P^tn.  5,  8. 

GTMNIAS,  now  Gomaiour,  a  town  of  Armenia, 
passed  by  the  10,000  in  their  retreat.  Xenoph. 
Anab.  4. 

GTMNOSOPHISTJB,  a  eertain  seet  of  philoso- 
idlers  in  India,  who,  acconlinff  to  some,  placed 
their  mmmum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and  their  nun- 
mum  mo/Mm  in  pain.  Thify  lived  naked,  as  their 
name  implies,  and  for  thirty-seven  years  they 
expoced  themselves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
eoldneas  of  the  night.  They  were  often  seen  in 
the  fields  fixing  tbeir  eyes  h\\l  upon  the  disc  oi 
the  sun  from  the  time  of  ite  rising  till  the  hour  of 
its  setting.  Sometimes  they  stood  whole  days 
upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand  without  moving, 
or  showinM  any  concern  for  what  surrounded 
them.     Alexander  was  astonished  at  the  sight  oi 

sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  despise  bodily  pain, 
and  who  inured  themselves  tii  suffer  the  greatest 
tortures  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  expressing 
anv  marks  of  fear.  The  conqueror  condescended 
to  visit  them,  and  his  astonishment  was  increased 
when  he  saw  one  of  them  ascend  a  burning  pile 
dith  firmness  and  unconcern,  to  avoid  the  inflhr- 
mities  of  old  age,  and  stand  upright  on  one  leg 
and  unmoved,  whilst  the  flames  surrounded  him 
on  every  side.  (Vid.  Calanus.)  The  Brachmans 
were  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Oymnosophiatas. 
{Fid.  Brachmanes.)  Strab.  15,  &c.— Fbn.  7,  2. 
—Cic  7We.  b^—Luean.  S,  240.— Ourf.  8.  9.— 
Dion. 

Gtnacbas,  a  woman  said  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Faunus,  and  the  mother  of  Bacchus  and 
of  Midas. 

OrNiBCOTIMXNAS,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  aeeotmt  of  a  sacrifice  off'ered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were  not 
permitted  to  appear  at  this  religious  ceremony. 
Ana.  8,  48. 

Otmdbs,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.  When  Cyrus  marched  against  Babylon, 
his  army  was  stopped  by  this  river,  in  which  one 
of  his  uvourite  horses  was  drowned.    This  so 


irritated  the  monarch  that  he  ordered  thei  rivet  to 
be  divided  into  3(i0  channels  by  his  soldiers,  so 
that  It  might  for  ever  afterwards  be  forded  knee 
deep.  The  Gynden.  at  the  present  day,  has  as- 
sumed its  ancient  course,  and  is  called  Zeindtii 
by  the  Persians,  and  Kara-Sou,  or  the  Black 
river,  by  the  Turks.  Its  entrance  into  the  Tigris 
is  termed  Foum-et-Saleh,  or  the  river  of  peace. 
Berod.  1,  189  et  202. 

GtthSDM,  a  sea-port  town  of  Laconia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  in  Peloponnesus,  built  by 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  who  had  theie  desisted 
from  their  quarrels.  The  inhabitanu  were  called 
Gytheata.    Cfc.  Offic.  3.  11. 

Gyzantbs,  a  people  ol  Airica,  near  the  Zan- 
eces,  who  cultivated  bees  and  made  a  great  quan- 
tity of  honey.  Herodotus  says,  that  they  painted 
themselves  with  vermilion,  and  ate  apes,  which 
were  abundant  on  their  mountains. 
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HABIS,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  daughter  of 
(largaris,  king  of  the  Cunetes  in  Spain,  by  an 
unknown  person.  His  grandfather  was  so  in- 
censed at  the  diidmnour  of  his  daughter,  that  he 
ordered  the  child  to  be  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  goats  of  the  desert  fed  him  with  their  milk, 
and  the  shepherds  brought  him  to  the  palace, 
where  Gargaris,  still  tmappeased.  commanded 
him  to  be  thrown  to  hungry  swine,  but  be  was 
uninjured.  Afterwards,  he  was  precipitated  into 
the  sea  by  the  same  cruel  orders,  and  miracu- 
lou»iy  carried  by  the  waves  to  the  shore.  When 
grown  up.  he  was  dragged  before  the  monarch, 
Mhoee  vengeance  now  had  yielded  to  pity,  and 
be  was  adopted  as  successor  to  a  throne  to  which 
the  gods  by  such  supernatural  interference 
seemed  to  have  destined  him.  As  king  of  Spain, 
Habis  distinguished  himself  by  his  benevolence, 
his  sulgecU  were  made  happy,  salutary  laws  were 
enacted,  and  with  subordination,  agrieulture  and 
plenty  flourished  in  the  country.    JutOf^.  44,  4. 

Hadbs.     Fid.  Ades. 

HaobiamopOlis,  a  town  of  Tbraee,  on  the 
Hebrus. 

HadriAnits,  a  Roman  emperor.     Fid.  Adri- 

anus. C.  Pabius,  a  prator  in  Africa,  who  was 

burned  by  the  people  of  Utiea,  for  conspiring  with 
the  slaves.    Oe.  Far.  1.  27.  ft.  26. 

HadriatTcum  Marb.    Fid.  Adriatieiun. 

Hasdui.     Fid.  .£Jui. 

HiEMON.  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb,  when  he  heard 
that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  father's  or- 
ders.    Propert.  2,  8,  21.-^A  Rutulian  engaged 

in  th**  wan  of  Turnus.     Firg.  Mn.  9.  d85. A 

ft-iend  of  iEneas  against  Turnus.     He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Lycia.     Id.  10. 126. 

H.SMONIA.     Fid.  JGmonia. 

HiKMUS.  a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating  it 
from  Moe»ia.  This  chain  was  erroneously  said 
to  be  so  lofty,  that  from  its  summit  the  Euxine 
and  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  could 
be  at  once  seen.  It  was  fabled  to  have  obtained 
its  name  ftvHn  Htemus.  son  of  Boreas  and  Orl- 
tbyia,  who  married  Rbodepe,  and  waa  changed 
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into  this  mmin'ain  for  a.<«pirin(  tn  divine  honourR. 
Its  modern  nMnie  is  Bmineh  Dagh,  or  Balkan. 
Strab.  l.—PUn.  4,  M.—Ovid.  Met.  6,  87.— Lio. 
4U,  22.— -A  itaare  player.    Juv.  3,  99. 

Hana,  SbXtil.,  a  poet  of  Corduba  in  Spain. 
He  came  to  Rome  where  be  distinguished  bim> 
self  as  a  writer  more  by  his  genius  than  his  learn 
inR.  He  had  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of  Ci- 
cero, which  be  repeated  in  the  house  of  ftffessala 
CorvinuB,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  select  fHends>. 
in  the  number  of  whom  was  Asinlus  Pollio,  who 
abruptly  left  the  company  on  pretence  of  beiag 
offended  with  the  poet*s  flattery  to  the  deceased 
orator  in  this  line, 

DeJIenduM  Cicero,  Latiteque  MQentia  UngucB. 
Seneca.— QuintU. 

Haobs.  a  brother  of  kine  Ponis  who  opposed 

Alexander,   &e.     Curt.  U,  5  et  14. OMe  of 

Alexander's  fla  tertrs A    man  of   Cyzicus, 

killed  by  Pollux.     Place.  3.  191. 

HALiB&DS  and  Halksus,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non, by  Briseifl  or  Clytemnestra.  Some  authors 
sa)  that  be  conspired  with  i&gysthua  against  his 
father,  for  which  he  was  deservedly  biuiished; 
buto'heri  maintain  that  far  from  embraeinit  so 
unntitural  a  part,  be  was  so  aflHicted  at  the  mis- 
fcirtune  of  his  family  that  he  left  Peloponnesus 
and  returned  into  Italy.  Here  be  st-ttled  on 
mount  Massieus  in  Campania,  where  be  built 
Faliui,  and  afterwards  assisted  Tumus  against 
iEneas.  He  was  killed  bv  Pallas.  Firg.  JBn. 
7  724.  10.  a.52.— Ooui  Am-Z,  13.  88. 

Halcy^nk.     yid.  Alcyone. 

Halkntum,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily. 
Oic.  Ferr.  3,  43.  4,  23. 

Halbs.  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  near  the 
city  of  Colnpbon.  It  wan  noted  lor  the  coldness 
of  its  waters.    PUn.  b,  29. 

Halbsa,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Oic.  Ferr.  2.  7. 
Font.  13.  32. 

HalbsIus,  a  mountain  and  river  near  /Btna, 
where  Proserpina  was  gathering  flowers  when 
she  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.    Cohan 

HalTa,  one  of  the  Nereides.  ApoUod.^—A 
festival  at  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  sun. 

Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  rising  in 
the  Canalovian  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus.  or  Gti^itfSalonica.  Aceord- 
inff  to  Cssar,  it  formed  the  boundary  between 
Macedonia  and  Tbessalv.  It  is  now  called  the 
Indje  MaurtK  Can.  B.  C.  3.  H^—PUn.  31,  2.  — 
Herod.  7.  127. 

Haliartds,  a«nn  of  Tlienuinder.  said  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Haliartiis  in  Btsotia.  He  was 
adopted  bv  Athamus,  but  did  not  succeed  him, 
and  gave  up  the  throne  willingly  to  Presbnn, 
grandson  of  this  prince.  Pcnu.  9,  34.-^A  city 
of  Boeotia.  on  the  S'tuthem  shore  of  the  Larus 
Copais,  and  north-west  of  Thebes.  It  was  de- 
stri>yed  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon.upon  which  occasion  its  inhab- 
iMnts  were  sold,  and  their  territories  given  to  the 
Athenians.  Its  remains  lie  ju^t  below  the  vil- 
lage of  MoMt^  on  the  road  from  Tht  bes  to  Leba* 
dea.     Sfrab.  9.—  Uv.  48,  53 PtUyb.  30,  ifi. 

HALICARNA88D8,  the  Capital  of  Caria.  situate 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Smus  Ceramicus. 
It  wa«  founded  by  a  colony  from  Troezene.  in  Ar- 
golis,  and  iU  first  name  was  Zephyria.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Caria,  to  one  of  w  bom, 
Mausolus,  his  queen  Artemisia  raised  such  a 
splendid  tomb,  that  it  came  tube  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  fin- 
ally supplied  a  name  for  sepuldiral  memorials  of 


any  magnitude.  According  to  Scylax,  Haliear* 
nassus  had  two  harbours,  which  were  protectt*d 
by  the  little  island  named  Arconneaus.  This 
city  is  memorable  for  the  long  siege  it  maintained 
against  Alexander,  under  the  skHfiil  command 
of  Memnon,  the  general  of  Darius.  It  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  conqueror,  but  after, 
wards  rebuilt,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing Greek  cities  aloujg  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
JBgeui.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Herodottu, 
Diunysius,  and  Heraelitus  the  poet.  lu  remains 
are  situated  at  Boudroun,  Herod.  7,  99. — Sirab. 
M.—Afela,  1,  16.— Ltr.  33,  2(1.  37.  10  et  16. 

HALlCT.fi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between  Entella 
and  Lilybseum.  It  is  now  Salema.  nn.  3,  8.— 
Oiod.  14. 

HALieiS.  a  district  of  ArgoIIs,  so  called  ap- 
parently fWim  the  fisheries  established  along  th« 
coast,  and  lying  between  Hermione  and  cape 
Scyllcum.     TTtucyd.  2,  56.  4,  45. 

Halimrdb,  a  Nereid. 

HAl.iHRHOTlU8,asonof  Nepttmeand  Euryte, 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  beeauw 
she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence  of- 
fended Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher.  Nep- 
tune cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  ot  his  son.  The 
cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  which  has 
been  called  flrom  thence  Areopagus,  (*Afi?c,  Mars, 
and  v<iY"t>  ^^)  ^"'l  ^^  murderer  was  acquitted. 
ApoUod.  3.  14 Pinu.  1,  21. 

HaLiITHBRSOS,  an  old  man.  who  foretold  to- 
Penelupe's  suitors  the  return  of  Ulysses,  and 
their  own  destruction.  Homer.  Od.  8,  157-  17, 
68.  24.  450. 

Halius,  a  son  of  Alcinous.  fannnos  fbr  his 

skill  in  dancing.     Hotner.  Od.  8,  12U  et  370. 

A  Trojan,  who  rame  with  Jfineaa  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  killed  by  Tumua.     Firg.  ySn.  9, 

767. 

HalizONBS,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia.  Stnb. 
14. 

HALMI78,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  father  to  Chryso- 
gone.     He  reimed  m  Orchomenos.     Pmu,  if,  35. 

Halmtdbbsob.  or  Salmtdbssus,  a  citv  of 
Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  kuxine  sea,  belnw 
the  promontory  of  Th)  nias.  It  is  now  Midiek 
Mela,  8.  2. 

HalocrAtbs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Olym 
pusa      ApoUod- 

HalOnb,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite  Cy- 
xirus.     Pirn.  5,  3i. 

HalonnKsus,  a  small  island  at  the  opening 
of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  .north-east  of  Sco- 
pe los.  It  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  women 
alone,  who,  having  murdered  all  the  men,  con- 
tinued to  defend  themselves  against  an  invasion. 
It  is  now  named  Chelitbvmt.    Mela,  2,  7. 

HalotIa,  a  festival  in  Tegea.     Paiu. 

HalOtus,  a  etmuch,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  emperor's 
food  by  order  of  Agrip'pina.     Tadt.  Ann.  2.  68. 

HALViBBTOS,  a  man  rhanced  into  a  bird  ol 
the  same  name.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  176. 

Haltattbs.     Fid.  Alyates. 

Halycds,  now  the  natani,  a  river  at  the 
south  of  Sicily. 

Halts,  now  the  KuM-Brmak.  a  river  of  k<»% 
Mmur,  rising  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  mountains  Anti-Taurus  and  Paryadres, 
and  after  a  westerly  and  then  northerly  course  ol 
570  miles,  through  the  provinces  of  Capp.id-«cia, 
Galatia.  and  Paphlagonia.  falling  into  the  Eux- 
ine  a  little  to  the  west  of  Anusus.     It  is  said  to 
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»rot»  an  historical  work  on  the  eompantoos  in 
MUM  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  Hi*  style  was 
kMded  with  puerile  accounts,  and  betrayed  a 
total  want  of  taste.  He  wrote  also  some  di«- 
soursea,  which  are  lost.  The  ancients  r<*irarded 
him  as  the  parent  of  that  species  of  eloquence 
denominated  the  Asiatic,  and  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  simple  and  the  elegant  Attic. 
Dion.  Hal.  de  StrucL  Oral.  lti.—Cic.  Orat.  67. 69. 
Brut.  Si.  * 

HbobsilOchds,  one  of  the  chief  nuudatrates 
of  Rhode*  in  the  reiitn  of  Alexander  and  his 

father  Philip. Another,  native  of  Khodes.  K  I 

years  bel'ure  the  Christian  era.  He  engaged  his 
eountrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  to 
awsist  the  Romaiu  against  Perseus  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. 

HBOBStNDS,  a  philosopher  of  Perxamus,  of 
flie  second  academy.     He  flourished  B.  C.  193 

Hbobsippus,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
antiquities  of  Pallene,  a  peninsula  of  Thrace, 
where  iGneas  waa  supposed  to  have  uken  refuge 
after  the  capture  of  Troy.  He  made  the  Trojan 
chief  to  have  ended  his  days  here.     Dion.  Hal, 

Ant.  Bom.  1, 49  et  72 A  comic  poet,  a  native 

of  Tarentum,  sumamed  Crubylos  (Kp«/9»X*t),  or 
*'  Toupee."  from  his  peculiar  manner  of  wearing 
Iris  hair.  His  pieces  have  not  reached  us:  we 
have  aicht  epigrams  ascribed  to  him.  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity.— —An  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  who  died  at  Rome  about  A.  D. 
180.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  church  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  his  own  time; 
but  only  some  Aragments  of  it  are  extant  in  Eu- 
sebius. 

HHOBSIPf  LB,  a  daughter  of  OIqcus  king  of 
Thrace,  who  married  Miltiades,  and  became 
mother  of  Cimon.    Plut. 

HbqbsistbAtds,  an  Ephesian  who  consulted 
the  oracle  to  know  in  what  particular  place  he 
should  flx  his  residence.  He  was  directed  to 
settle  where  he  found  peasants  dancing  with 
crowns  of  olives.  This  was  in  Asia,  where  he 
founded  Slea.  Ac. 

HrobtorIdB8,  a  Thasian,  who,  upon  seeing 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a  law 
forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  speak  of 
peace,  went  to  the  market-place  with  a  rope  about 
bis  neck,  and  boldly  told  hit  countrymen  to  treat 
him  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  saved  the  city 
Arom  the  calamities  which  the  continuation  of  the 
wsr  seemed  to  threaten.  The  Thasians  were 
awakeneii,  (he  law  was  abrogated,  and  Hegeto- 
rides  pardoned,  &c.     Polyatn.  2. 

Hri<ENA,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age, 
sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda,  the  wife 
of  king  Tyndarut,  brought  forth  after  her  amour 
with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  (  Fid. 
Leda.)  Acciirding  to  some  authors,  Helen  wa* 
daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupiter,  and  Leda  was 
only  her  nurse;  and  to  reconcile  this  variety  of 
opinions  some  imagine  that  Nemesis  and  Leda 
uv  the  same  persons.  Her  beauty  was  so  uni- 
versally admire<l,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  The- 
seus, with  hb  friend  Pirithous,  carried  her  away 
before  she  had  atuined  her  tenth  year,  and  con- 
cealed her  at  Aphidnn,  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  ^Athra.  Her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  she  re- 
turned safe  and  unpolluted  to  Sparta,  her  native 
country.  There  existed,  however,  a  tradition 
r(>eorded  by  Pausanias,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile 
>eani  when  carried  away  by  Theseus,  and  that 
*ae  bad  a  daughter  by  her  ravisher,  who  was  en- 


trusted to  the  care  of  Clytemnestra.     This  vio.      I 
li-nce  offered  to  hrr  virtue  did  n«<t  in  the  lensj      I 
diminish,  but  it  rather  aujfn^f  nted,  her  fame,  and     ! 
her  hand  was  eagerly  golioiied  by  tlie  >oung     i 
princes  of  Greece.     The  most  celebrated  of  hrt     j 
suitors  were  Ulysses,  son  of  Laertes,  Amilochu.., 
son  of  Nestor.  Sihenelus,  son  of  Capaneux,  Dio- 
medes.  son  of  Tydeus.   Amphilochus,    son   of 
Cteatus,  Meges,  son  of  Phileus.  Agapenor,  son  of 
Ancaeus.  Thalpius,  son  of  Eurytus,  Mnestheus, 
son  of  Peteus,  Schedius,  son  of  Epistrophus,  Fo- 
lyxenus,  son  of  Agasthenes,  Amphilochus,  son  uf 
Amphiaraus,  Ascalaphus  and  lalmus,  suns  of  the 
god  Mars,  AJax,  son  of  Oiteus,  Eumelus,  son  of 
Admetus,  Poiypoetes,  son  ot  Pirithous,  Elphe- 
nor,  son  of  Chalcodon.  Podalirius  and  Machaon, 
sons  of  iGsculapius,  Leonteus,  son  of  Coronus, 
Philoctetes,  son  of  Paan,  Protestlaus,   son  of 
Iphiclos,  Rurypilus,  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and 
Teucer,  sons  oi  Telamon,  Patroclus,  sin  of  Me- 
noetius,  M^nelaus,  son  of  Atreus,-Tbnas.  Idome- 
neus,  aiid  Merion.    Tyndarus  was  rather  alarmed 
than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  number  of     [ 
illustrious  princes  who  eagerly  solicited  each  to 
become  his  son-in-law.     He  kof  w  that  he  could     t 
not  prefer  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest,     ! 
and  fk^om  this  perplexity  he  was  at  last  liberated 
by  the  artifice  of  Ulysses,  who  began  to  be  al- 
ready known  in  Greece  by  his  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity.    This  prince,  who  clearly  saw  that  his 
pretensions  to  Helen  would  not  probably  meet 
with  success  in  opposition  to  so  many  rivals,  pro- 
posed to  extricate  Tyndarus  from  all  his  diflQcul- 
ties,  if  he  would  promise  him  his  niece  Penelope 
in  marriage.    Tyndarus  consented  and  Ulysses 
advised  the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all 
the  suitors,  that  they  would  approve  of  the  unin- 
fluenced choice  which  Helen  should  malte  of  one 
among  them;  and  engage  to  unite  together  to 
defend  her  iierson  and  character,  if  ever  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms  of 
her  husband.     The  advice  of  Ulysses  waa  fol- 
lowed, the  princes  consented,  and  Helen  fixed 
her  choice  upon   Menelaus  and  married  him. 
Hermione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union,  which 
continued  for  three  years  with  mniual  happiness. 
After  this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Tmy ,  came 
to  Lacediemon  on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apol- 
lo.   He  was  kindly  received  by  Menelaus,  but 
shamefully  abused  his  favours,  and  in  his  absence 
in  Crete,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  his  wife 
Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  follow  him  to  Troy, 
B.  C.  119S.     At  his  return,   Menelaus,  highly 
sensible  of  the  injury  which  he  had  received,  as- 
sembled the  Grecian  princes,  anrt  reminded  them 
of  their  solemn  promises.      They  resolved   to 
make  war  against  the  Trojans;  but  they  previ- 
ously sent  ambassadors  to  Priam  t<>  demand  the 
restitntinn  of  Helen.     The  influenre  of  Paris  at 
his  father's  court  prevented  the  restoration,  and 
the  Greeks  returned  home  without  rerelving  the 
satisfaction  which  they  required.      S«ion  after 
their  return,  their  combined  forres  aa>>emb1ed, 
and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  A.sia.     The  behaviour 
of  Helen  during  the  Trojan  war  is  not  clearly 
known.     Some  assert  that  she  ^ad  willingly  fol- 
lowed Paris,  and  that  she  warmly  supported  the 
cause  of  rhe  Trojans;  while  others  l>elieve  that 
she  always  sighed  after  her  husband,  and  cursed 
the  day  in  which  she  had  proved  faithless  to  his 
bed.     Homer  represents  her  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, and  some  have  added  that  she  often  be- 
trayed the  schemes  and  resolutions  of  the  Tro> 
jans,  and  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  Greece. 
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HblBS  or  Halks,  a  liver  of  Loeania  ne&r 
ITelia.     Cie.  ad  Att.  16,  7.  Fam,  7,  20. 

HSLlAoBS,  the  daughters  of  the  sun  and  Cy- 
mene.  They  were  three  in  number,  Lampetie* 
Pbaetusa.  and  Lampetbusa;  or  seven,  aceordinif 
to  Hyginus,  Merope,  Helie,  ^le,  Lampetiet 
Phnbe.  JBtheria,  and  Dioxippe.  Th«y  were  so 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  their  brother  Phaeton, 
( Fid.  Phaeton.)  that  they  were  changed  by  the 
gods  into  poplaurs,  and  their  tears  into  precious 
amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.   Omid.  Mel. 

\  340.—Hygin./ab.  154 The  first  inhabitanu 

of  Rhodes.  This  island  being  covered  with  mud 
when  the  world  was  Arst  created,  was  wanned  by 
the  cherisbinc  beams  of  the  sun,  and  (h>m 
thence  sprang  seven  men,  who  were  called  Heli- 
ades,  Ami  ran-^X^o*.  from  the  $un-  The  eldest  of 
these,  called  Ochimus.  married  Hegetoria,  one 
of  the  nymphs  of  the  island,  and  his  brothers  fled 
from  the  country  for  having  put  to  death,  through 
Jealousy,  one  of  their  number.     Diod.  &. 

Hbliasta,  a  name  given  to  the  judy^es  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  Of  all  the 
courts  which  took  cognisance  of  civil  aOJairs,  the 
*H>aU  waa  the  most  celebrated  and  frequented. 
It  derived  ita  name,  Ani  r««  AAtravtfat,  from  the 
thrmiging  of  the  people;  or,  according  to  others, 
a«-ir««4XtM.  from  the  sun,  beeaiflie  it  wu'an 
open  place,  and  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays.  The 
judces  who  sat  in  this  court  were  at  least  fifty, 
bat  generally  two  or  five  btmdred.  When  eau«Pt 
of  importance  were  to  be  tried,  it  was  customary 
to  summon  all  the  judges  of  the  other  eourrib 
Sometimes  one  tltousand  were  caUal  in,  and  then 
two  courts  were  joined;  sometimes  flfteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thou'tand,  and  then  thre«  or  Ihur 
courts  met;  and  the  number  of  the  Heliastahas 
been  sometimes  increased  by  this  means  to  six 
thousand.  They  took  cognisance  of  affairs  of  the 
highest  importance.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  ThesmothetsB,  before  whom  thnf  took  a  so- 
lemn oath,  which  is  preserved  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Timorrates.  They  sat 
firom  sunrise  to  sunset.     PoUux,  8, 1 1. 

HblicAoit,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 
He  married  Laodiee,  the  daughter  of  Priam, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  to  inform  Helen  a^  the 
itate  ot  the  rival  armies  before  Troy.  Heli^n 
<ras  wounded  in  a  night  engagement,  but  his  Itfe 
was  spared  by  Ulyssea,  who  remembered  the 
hospitality  which  he  had  received  from  hiafklher 
Antenor.     Hommr.  IL  2,  123. 

HblTcb,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  generally 
called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Heliee.  of  which  Calisto, 
wQo  was  chanred  into  the  Great  Bear,  was  an 

inhabitant     Lucan.  2.  237. A  city  of  Achaia, 

situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 
near  Burm.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
Neptune,  thence  sumamed  Heliconius,  and  as 
being  the  place  where  the  lonlans  when  in  pos- 
session of  Achaia  held  their  general  council.  It 
was  destroyed  by  a  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea, 
eansed  by  a  violent  earthquake,  B.C.  373.  It 
was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the  submerged 
dty  were  to  be  seen  Ions  after  the  fearful  event 
look  place.     Herod.  1.  46.-PaiM.  7,  'iA.-Strab. 

K—Qvid  MeL  15.  298. A  daughter  of  Silenu«, 

%lng  of  JRf\»\e,  who  married  Ion  son  of  Xuthus. 
Ams.  7,  2^— — A  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia. 

HBlTcon .  now  Palaiooount or  Zagora,  a  mmm- 
tain  in  Boeotia.  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  the  Mtues,  who  were  tneoee  called 


Helicon'adf  s.  It  was  fhmout  .for the  pureness  of 
iu  air,  ir..  abundance  of  ita  waters,  its  fertile 
valleys,  tho  coolnt* ss  of  its  shades,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  venerable  trees  which  clothed  Ita  sides. 
On  its  summit  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses, 
adorr.eil.wfth  several  statues;  and  hard  by  were 
the  fountain  Aganippe,  the  source  of  the  small 
river  Permessus,  and  HIppocrene,  or  the  hone  $ 
Jbvntmn,  which  burst  forth  trota  the  ground 
when  struck  by  the  horse  Pegasus.  Here  too 
was  the  founuin  Hedonaeoo,  where  Narcissus, 
becoming  enamoured  of  his  own  reflection,  and 
thinking  it  the  nymph  of  the  place,  was  drowned. 

Strab.  9.— PaiM.  9,  28.  Ac Ovid.  Met.  2,  219.— 

Firg.  JBn.  7,  Ml.  10,  163.    Ceorg.  S,  11  et2Sl. 

A  river  of  Macedonia,  which  ran  near  Dium, 

and  after  having  pursued  a  course  of  73  stadia, 
lost  itself  under  ground  for  the  space  of  25  stadia, 
and  on  its  re-appearance  assumed  the  name  of 
BaphyruM.     It   is  now  called  the  Mauro  nero, 

Pata.  9,  30 A  river  of  Sicily,  fklling  Into  the 

Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  the  Lipari  idet. 

HbliconiJLdks,  a  name  given  to  the  Mnses 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Hellooo,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

HblicOnis,  a  daughter  of  Thesplus.  AjxAlod. 

HbliodObds.  one  of  the  favourites  of  Seleu* 
cus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  176  years 

before  Christ,  by  order  of  his  master,  ftc. A 

Oreek  poet,  sixteen  hexameters  of  wl^ose  are  cit- 
ed by  Stobaus.  containing  a  description  of  that 
St  of  Campania  situate  between  the  Luerine 
e  and  Puteoli,  and  where  Cicero  had  a  cotm- 
try  rttfidence.— —  An  Athenian  physician,  of 
whonijOalen  makes  mention,  and  who  also  wrote 
a  diddetie  poem,  under  the  title  of  *A«-oX»rt««. 
"Justification,"  of  which  Ualen  cites  sevenhex- 
ameters.— A  rhetorician,  sumamed  the  Ara- 
bian, contemporary  witii  Pbilostratus.-^  A  ma- 
thematician of  Larissa,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiiu, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  optics,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments are  extant.— —A  famous  sophist,  bom  at 
Bmessa  in  Phcenicia  in  the  age  of  Theodosiu*. 
and  made  bishop  of  Trieca  In  Thessaly.  He  is 
particularly  known  for  his  romance  in  ten  books, 
called  iGthiopica.  or  the  history  of  the  loves  of 
Theagenes  and  Charielea.  Some  suppose  that 
the  author  of  the  Athiopiea  was  not  the  bishop 
of  Trieca.  The  best  edition  of  this  entertaining 
work  is  that  of  Coray.  2  vols.  Svo.  Paris.  1804. 

HbliooabAlds,  a  deity  among  the  Phoenici- 
ans.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, son  of  Varius  Mareellns,  ealled  Heliora- 
balus.  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that  divinity 
in  Phoenicia.  After  the  death  of  Macrinus,  he 
was  Invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  the 
senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  yuith 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  approved  of  his  eltc- 
tion,  and  bestowed  upon  him  thctitle  of  Aurus- 
tus.  Heiiogahalus  made  his  grandmother  Hoesa, 
and  his  mother  Svmias,  his  colleagues  on  the 
throne;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon  the  sex, 
he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over  which  his  mo- 
ther presided,  aaA  prescribed  ail  the  modes  and 
lashions  which  prevailed  in  the  empire.  Rome 
however  soon  displayed  a  scene  of  eraelty  and 
debauchery;  the  imperial  palace  was  ftiU  of 
prostitution,  and  the  most  infkmous  of  the  popu- 
lace became  the  favourites  of  the  prince.  He 
raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  the 
god  Heliugabalus,  which  was  no  other  than  a 
I  large  black  stone,  whose  figure  resembled  that 
2E 
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fhraeian  Chenonetus  in  Europe  and  the  dis- 
trict Dardania  In  Asia,  which  received  it*  name 
from  Helle,  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  Toy- 
aice  'o  Colchis.  {Fid.  Helle.)  The  narrowness 
and  lenf th  of  this  channel,  tofether  with  the  si- 
nuosities of  its  shores,  and  the  rapid  and  power- 
\H  current  which  is  constantly  flowing  through 
Ifaem,  are  suflSeient  reasons  to  justify  Homer  in 
the  epithets  of  «-A«T4t.  6road,  and  iwitpm>¥,  bound- 
Jut,  which  h«  applies  to  it,  if  we  regard  the  epi- 
thets as  bestowed  upon  what  might  be  viewed 
rather  as  a  mighty  river  than  a  winding  arm  of 
the  sea.  The  Hellespont  is  celebrated  for  the 
lOve  and  death  of  Leander.  {f^id.  Hero,  and 
Leander.)  It  is  ftuned  also  ior  the  bridge  of 
bnate  thrown  across  it  by  Xerxes,  flnom  Sestus  to 
Abydus,  which  was  no  sooner  completed  than  it 
was  rent  in  pieees  and  utterly  destroyed  by  a 
great  tempest.  When  Xerxes  heard  of  this,  he 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  three  hundred 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont,  a  pair  of 
fetters  to  be  thrown  Into  it,  and  executioners  to 
brand  it  with  marks  of  Ignmniny.  Moreover,  he 
commanded  those  who  ha£  the  inflicting  of  the 
lashes,  to  harangue  the  Hellespont  in  a  set 
speech,  by  which  the  sea  was  informed  that  Xer- 
xes, its  roaster,  condemned  it  to  that  ponisb- 
ment  for  having  iqjured  him  without  a  cause, 
and  that  the  king  of  the  Persians  would  pass  over 
it,  whether  it  coosented  or  not.  But  the  Ten- 
g»>anc-e  of  this  silly  monarch  was  not  flitally  ap- 
peased till  all  those  who  had  presided  over  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  bad  been  put  to  death. 
The  lenffth  of  the  Hellespont,  f^om  the  Agean 
•ea  to  Callipolis  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis, 
is  33  miles,  and  iu  narrowest  breadth  about  seven 
stadiib  Iu  modem  name,  Channel  of  the  Dor- 
daneUe$,  was  first  used  br  the  Greeks  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  who  derived  it  from  the  disMct  of 
Dardania,  but  it  is  rendered  more  familiar  by  the 
two  castles,  called  The  Dardanettet,  built  by  Ma- 
homet IV.  A.D.  1639,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ses- 
tus and  Abydus.  Homer.  B.  7,  86-  84, 82  et  545. 
^Luam.  2,  672.     Juv.  Sat.   10.  179.— Herod.  7, 

34  et  3J.f—Strab.  18. The  country  along  the 

Hellespont  on  the  Asiatic  coast  heart  the  same 
Dune.  Gc.  Verr.  1,  X4.  Pum,  13,  53.— fitni6.  12. 
— /Vn.  5, 30. 

HbllopTa.  a  district  of  Rubosa,  in  which 
Histisea  wan  situated.    Strab.  10. 

H8LIX>tIa,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Buropa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  leu  than  twenty  cubits 
in  circumference,  called  4AX£T*t.  The  other  fes- 
tival was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games  and 
races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lixts,  and 
genetally  ran  with  burning  torches  in  their 
bands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva* 
sumamed  Hellotis  i»i  re«  lAo«(,  flrom  a  certain 
pond  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues  was 

erected*  or  ivi   rov    JX<!i>   ric  fimr  rif  niya#0r, 

because  by  her  assistance  Bellerophon  took  and 
managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corin- 
thian woman,  from  the  following  cireumstanei' : 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidae  invaded  Pe- 
loponnesus, they  took  and  burned  Corinth;  the 
inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  women,  escaped 
by  flight,  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister  Bury- 
tione,  who  took  shelter  In  Minerva's  temple,  re- 
lying for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  plaee. 
When  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  ser  flre  to 


the  temple,  and  the  two  sisters  perished  In  the 
flames.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  followed  by  a 
^readAil  plague;  and  the  Dorians,  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  which  they  suffered,  were  direct- 
ed by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  two 
sisters,  and  therefore  they  raised  anew  temple  to 
the  goddess  Minerva,  and  established  the  festi- 
vals, which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate women. 

Hblnbs,  an  ancient  king  of  Arcadia,  &c.  Po- 
ifefn.  1. 

HblObis,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium, 
sent  to  besiege  Messana,  whidi  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  defended.  He  fell  in  battle,  and  his 
troops  were  defeated.    Diod.  14. 

HblObds,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  now  the  .^IMtso.  It  is 
mentioned  by  several  of  the  ancient  poets,  on 
account  of  the  remarkably  fertile  country  through 
which  it  flows.  Stilus  Italieus  gives  it  the  epi- 
thet of  eJomonis.  referring  either  to  the  noise  of 
its  waters  in  the  numerous  eavems  found  along 
its  banks,  or  to  the  laments  occasioned  by  its  in- 
undations of  the  neighbourhood.  Firg..Xn.Z, 
659.  -  Ovid.  Fait.  4,  487,  ftc-Sfl.  Ital.  14.  870. 

A  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Helonis.     Its  miiu  are  called  Mtiri  Deci. 

Hblos.  a  place  of  Arcadia.    Ana.  8.  36. A 

town  of  LacMiia,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians under  Agia  III.,  of  Uie  race  of  the 
HersclidsB, because  they  refbsed  to  pay  the  tribute 
which  was  imposed  upon  them.  The  Lacedae- 
monians carried  their  resentment  so  fkr,  that, 
not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  of  the  city,  they  re- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  the  lowest  and  most  mi 
serable  slavery,  and  made  a  law  which  forbade 
their  masters  either  to  give  them  their  liberty, 
or  to  sell  them  in  any  other  country.  To  com- 
plete their  infamy,  all  the  slaves  of  the  sute  and 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  called  by  the  disgrace- 
ful appellation  of  Helota.  Not  only  the  servile 
oflSces  in  which  they  were  emplo')ed  denoted 
their  misery  and  slavery,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  peculiar  garments,  which  exposed  them 
to  greater  contempt  and  ridicule.  They  never 
were  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their 
cruel  masters  often  obliged  them  to  drink  to  ex- 
cess, to  show  the  freebom  eitisens  of  Sparta  the 
beastliness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  Ttiey 
once  every  year  received  a  mrnibtn  of  stripes, 
that  by  this  wanton  flagellation  they  might  re- 
collect that  they  were  bum  and  died  slaves.  The 
Spartans  even  declared  war  against  them;  but 
Plutarch,  who,  from  interested  motives,  nidea- 
vours  to  palliate  the  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  LsLoedsmon,  declares  that  it  was  because 
they  had  assisted  the  Messenians  in  their  war 
against  Sparts.  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  This  earthquake  was  sup- 
posed by  all  the  Greeks  to  be  a  punishment  ham 
heaven  for  the  cruelties  which  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians had  exercised  agaiiut  the  Helots.  In  the 
Peloponneslan  war,  these  miserable  slaves  be- 
haved with  uncommon  bravery,  and  were  re- 
warded  with  their  liberty  by  tne  Lacedmnon-, 
ians,  and  appeared  in  the  temples  and  at  publie 
shows  crowned  with  garlands,  and  with  every 
mark  of  festivity  and  triumph.  This  exultation 
did  nnt  continue  long,  and  the  sudden  disappear* 
ance  of  the<e  two  thousand  manumitted  slaves 
was  attributed  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians.  TAucyd.  4.— Pottux.  3,  B—Strab,  &— • 
Plut.  in  Lye.  fc  —Ari$Ut.  PtUt.  8.— Ana.  La. 
oon»9'C. 
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th*  Christian  tnu  TbU  conquest  wss  totally 
aebieved  abuut  120  year«  after  the  firtt  attempt 
«r  Hyllus.  ApoUod.  i,  7,  8lc.— Herod.  9,  ^.— 
Pmu.  1.  n.-^PtUerc.  1.  2.— FAucyd.  1,  12,  &&— 
Diod.  1.  &e.-i4rw<o(.  cfe  /top.  7,  17 

HRaaCLlDBS,  a  philosopher  of  Heraelea  in 
Pontus,  for  some  time  dUciple  of  Speusippus  and 
Aristotle.  He  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  carried  into  heaven  the  very  day  of  bis  death, 
and  the  more  firmly  to  render  it  credible,  he 
begged  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a  serpent  in  his 
bed.  T)\e  serpent  disappointed  him,  and  the 
noise  which  the  number  of  visitors  occasioned, 
frichtened  him  fh>m  the  bed,  before  tlie  philoso- 
pher bad  expired.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Cie.TuKtb.ad  Qyint.3.-~Diog, 

in  Pyih A  Syraetuan  of  bigh  birth,  who  tmited 

nim*elf  to  Dion,  fur  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  yoiiitger  Dionysius.  He  was  appointed  ad- 
miral tbruugh  the  intluenee  of  Dion,  but  abused 
liis  power  in  corruptlnc  the  people,  and  in  en- 
couraging a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissaUnfaetion. 
After  varioiu  instances  of  lenity  and  foririveness 
on  the  part  of  Dion,  towards  this  iiHlividual,  the 
flriends  of  the  former,  finding  tliat  as  long  as  He- 
raclide.'t  existed,  bis  turbulent  and  factious  spirit 
would  produce  disorder  in  the  state,  broke  into 
his  biiuse  and  put  him  to  death.  Plut.  Vit 
Dion. — —An  individual  who  governed  Syracuse 
along  with  Aitatboeles  and  Sosienitrs.  R.  C.317. 
—A  son  of  Agathocles,  slxm  by  his  father's 
suldifrs.  Jtuti^.  22,  ji.— — Cummander  of  the 
learriHon  sent  tu  Athens  by  Demetrius,  aftf  r  his 

capture  of  that  city. A  yotmg  Syracusaii  of 

high  birth,  who  brouitht  on  the  naval  conflict  in 
which  the  Syracusauswerecumpletelv  victorious 
over  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  414.  PluL  Fit.  Nic. 
x — A  native  of  Tareiitum,  celebrated  for  his 
medical  knowledge.  He  wrote  on  the  Materia 
MediCA,  on  poisons,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants. 
His  works  are  lost.— -A  Greek  areiiitfct,  a  na- 
tive of  Tarentum.  in  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.  Thin  prinre 
being  at  war  with  the  Rhodians,  Herarlides  pro- 
misnl  him  that  he  would  destroy  their  fleeL  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  b**  feigned  to  be  a  fuxi- 
live  from  Philip,  and  took  refuge  in  Rhodeii. 
Ilr  found  means  upon  this  of  setting  fire  to  all  the 
shipping  in  the  port.  A  Greek  painter,  who 
1 1  Vf  d  under  Periieiu  of  Macedon.  After  the  over- 
throw  of  this  monarch,  he  fled  to  Alliens,  and 
there  continued  to  exercise  his  art. 

HKRACLtTUB.  a  native  of  Bphesus,  who  flour- 
isht^  about  the  sixty*ninth  olympiad.  He  dis- 
covered an  early  attention  to  intellecttuU  studies, 
and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Py- 
thagorean di>ctrine  by  Xenupfaanes  and  Hippa- 
sus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  into  his 
own  syscem.  His  fellow-citisens  solicited  him 
to  undertake  the  supreme  magistracy,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  dissolute  manners,  he  declined  it 
in  lavnur  of  his  brother.  His  natural  temper 
belnr  splenetic  and  melancholy,  he  despised  the 
l^noranre  and  foUie«  of  mankind,  shunned  all 
public  intercourae,  and  devoted  himself  to  re- 
tirement and  ctintemplation.  He  made  choice  of 
a  mountainous  retreat  for  his  residence,  and 
lived  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth;  the 
result  uf  which  diet  and  manner  ol°  life  was  a 
dropsy,  that  terminated  his  lite  about  the  sixtieth 
year  of  hi«  age.  Of  Heraclitus.  it  has  been  said, 
that  he  was  perpetually  shedding  tears  on  ac« 
count  of  the  vi<'es  of  mankind,  but  the  i>tory  is 
probably  as  little  founded  as  that  of  the  perpetiaal 


laughing  of  Demoeritus.  It  is  usual,  however, 
to  call  the  former  the  crjing,  the  latter  the 
laughing  philosopher.  Heroclilus  wrote  a  treat- 
ise "On  MjfV'"* ''  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.     Diog,  in  vita. 

HBasA.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Z\i%, 
which  frequently  disputed  iu  possession  with 
Arcadia,     its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  viUauv 

of  Agiam.  Xen.  Hitt.  Gr.  6,  5,  2i. Festivals 

at  Argos  in  bonoitr  of  Juim),  who  was  the  patro- 
ness of  that  city.  They  were  also  observed  by 
the  colonies  of  the  Argives  which  had  t>een 
planted  at  Samos  and  .£gina.  There  were  al- 
ways two  processions  to  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess without  the  city  walls.  The  first  was  of  the 
men  in  armour,  the  second  of  the  women,  among 
whom  the  priestess,  a  woman  of  the  first  quality, 
was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  wiiite  oxen.  The  Ar- 
gives  always  reckoned  their  years  fh>m  her 
priesthood,  as  the  Atlynians  (torn  their  ardions, 
and  the  Romans  from  their  consuls.  MThen  they 
came  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  they  offered  a 
hecatomb  of  oxen.  Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often 
called  iaara^t^Mo,  and  sometimes  Xijra^*,  from 
A«x^os,  a  bed,  because  Juno  presided  over  mar- 
riages, birtlis,  &c  Tiiere  was  a  festival  of  the 
same  name  in  Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
in  which  sixteen  matroiu  wove  a  garment  for  the 

goddess, There  were  also  others  instituted  by 

Hippodamia,  who  had  received  assistance  fTom 
Juoo  when  she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen  tna- 
trons,  each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the 
celebration.  The  contenders  were  young  vir- 
gins, who  being  divided  in  clasres,  according  ta 
their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest.  The  habit  of  all  was 
exactly  the  same,  their  hair  was  dishevelled,  and 
their  right  shoulder  bare  to  the  breast,  with  coats 
reaching  no  lower  than  the  knee.  She  who  ot>- 
Uined  the  victory  was  rewarded  with  crowns  of 
olives,  and  obtained  a  part  of  the  ox  that  was  of- 
fered in  sacrifice,  and  was  permitted  tu  dedicate 

her  picture  to  the  goddexs. There  wa*  also  a 

solenm  day  of  mourning  at  Corinth  which  bure 
the  same  name,  in  commemoration  of  Medea's 
children,  who  were  buried  in  Juno's  temple. 
They  had  l>een  slain  by  the  Corinthians;  who,  as 
it  is  reported,  to  avert  the  scandal  which  accom 
panied  so  barbarous  a  murder,  presented  Biui- 
pides  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  write  a  play, 
in  which  Medea  is  represented  as  the  murdrrer 

of  her  children Another  feNtival  of  the  same 

name  at  Pallene,  with  games  in  which  the  Tictoff 
was  rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Hbb^i  Months,  a  chain  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  Sicily.    Diod,  14. 

HsRiEpM,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
about  forty  stadia  fVom  Argos,  and  ten  ttom  My- 
ceiuB.  It  was  embellished  with  a  lofty  statue  of 
Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  a  golden  peacock, 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  other  orua- 
ments. Another,  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  con- 
structed by  Rhoecus,  the  son  of  Pbilaus,  who, 
with  Theodorus  of  Samos,  invented  the  art  ol 
making  moulds  of  clay. 

Hkrbkssits,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  north  rf 
Agriitentum,  built  by  a  Ptusnician  or  Cartfaagin 
ian  colony.     Sil.  14.  2115. 

HKiiRlTA,   an  inland   town  of  Sicily.      Cie 
Verr  2.  6  43,  32, 

Hbkckii;s,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter.    Orid 
lb.  2^6.—  Lucnn.  «,  H79. 

Ubuculanka  Via,  a  mound  raised  betweea 
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walls.  He  even  mwle  binueir  a  brazen  vessel 
into  which  he  retired  whenever  Herculvs  return- 
ed.   The  second  labour  of  Ht>rculps  wan  to 

destroy  the  Lomcean  hydra,  which  had  seven 
headit  according  to  Apolludorus,  Afty  according 
to  Simonldes,  and  a  hundred  according  to  Diod- 
orus.  This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked  with 
his  arrows,  and  soon  after  he  cam«  to  a  close  en> 
gagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy  club  he 
destroyed  the  heads  of  bis  enemy.  But  this  was 
prixiuctive  of  no  advantage,  for  as  soon  as  one 
head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  club,  imme- 
diately two  sprang  up,  and  the  labour  of  Her- 
cules would  have  remained  unfinished  bad  he 
not  commanded  his  friend  lolas  to  bum,  with  a 
hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  be  had 
crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded,  (  Fid.  Hydra, ) 
and  Hercules  became  victorious,  opened  tiie 
belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 
the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  he  gave 

fatal  and  incurable. He  was  ordered  in  his 

third  labour  to  bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the 
presence  of  Eurj-stheus,  a  stag,  Camuus  for  its 
incredible  swiftness,  iu  golden  horns,  and  brazen 
feeb  This  celebrated  animal  frequented  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ginoe,  and  Hercules  was  em- 
ployed for  a  whole  year  in  continually  pursuing 
it,  and  at  last  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired, 
or  aoeording  to  others,  by  slightly  wounding  it 
and  lessening  its  swiftness.  As  he  returned  vie 
torious,  Diana  snatched  the  stag  Oom  him,  and 
severely  reprimanded  him  for  molesting  an  ani- 
mal which  was  sacred  to  her.  Hej^ule-H  pleaded 
nfcessity,  and  by  representing  the  commands  of 
Eurystheus,  he  appeased  the  goddess  and  obtained 

the  bfast.  The  fourth  labour  was  tu  bring 

alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthua.  In  this  ex- 
piHlition  he  destroyed  the  centaurs,  {Vid.  Cen- 
uuri,)  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely  pursuing 
him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus  was 
so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,    he  hid   himself  iu   his 

brazen    veesel    for    some    days.     In    bis 

fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the 
stables  of  Augias,  where  SOflO  oxen  had  been 

confined  for  many  years.    fFui.  Augias.) For 

his  sixth  labour  he  wai  ordered  to  Itill  the  car- 
nivorous birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
the  lake   Stymphalis  in  Areadia.    (Fid.  Stym- 

phalis.) In  his  seventh  labour  he  brought 

alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild  bull 

which  laid  waste  the  isUnd  of  Crete. In  his 

eighth  labour  h*  was  employed  in  obtaining  the 
mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh. 
Hf  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten 
l>v  his  nuu^s,  which  he  brought  to  Eurystheus. 
Thfy  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king 
of  Mycenae,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the 
Mild  beasts;  or,  according  to  others,  they  were 
contecratfd  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 

)>ted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Oreat For 

hi»  ninth  labour,  he  was  comnumded  to  obtain 
th>>  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.    (Fid. 

Hippolyte.) In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 

moruter  Geryon,  king  of  Oades,  and  brought  to 
Artcos  his  numerous  flocks  which  fed  upon  hu- 
ninn  flesh.  (^U.  Oeryon.) The  eleventh  la- 
bour was  to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden  of  the 

HfHperides.    (Fid.  Hesperides.) The  twelfth 

and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  bis  labours,  was 
ti»  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cer- 
"jerus.  This  was  cheerfully  underaken  by  Her- 
wlea,  and  he  descended  Into  hell  by  a  cave  on 


mount  Ticnarus.  He  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to 
carry  away  his  friends  Theseus  and  Firithtius, 
who  were  eondemned  to  punishm«ot  in  hell;  and 
Cerberuii  also  was  granted  to  his  prayers,  pro- 
vided he  ntade  use  of  no  arms  but  only  force  to 
drag  h  im  away.  Hercules,  as  some  report,  car- 
ried bim  back  to  hell,  after  he  had  brought  him 
before  Eurystheus. Besides  these  arduous  la- 
bours, which  the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed 
upon  him,  he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  ac 
cord  equally  great  and  celebrated.  (Fid.  Cacu«, 
Antcus,  Busiris,  Bi>>-x,  &e.)  He  aceompanitnl 
th«^  Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered 
himself  up  tu  the  king  of  Myoense.  He  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and  it 
waa  tlirough  him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained  a 
victory.  (Fid.  Oigantes.)  He  conquered  Lao- 
mMon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  (Fid.  Laomedon.) 
When  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of 
(Echalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured,  was 
refused  to  his  entreaties,  he  beeante  the  prey  of 
a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  Ipbi- 
tus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  M- 
voured  his  addresses  to  lole.  (Fid.  Iphitu^.) 
He  was  some  time  after  purified  of  the  munier, 
and  his  insanity  ceased,  but  the  gods  persecuted 
him  more,  and  he  was  visited  by  a  disorder 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi for  relief.  The  coldness  with  which  the  Py- 
thia  received  him  irritated  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  plunder  Apollo's  temple,  and  carry  away  tht 
sacred  tripod.  Apollo  opposed  him,  and  a  severe 
conflict  was  begun,  which  iMthing  but  the  inter- 
ference of  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts  could 
have  prevented.  He  was  upon  this  told  by  the 
oracle  that  he  must  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain 
three  years  in  the  moUabject  servitude  to  recover 
from  bis  disorder.  He  complied;  and  Mercury  by 
order  of  Jupiter.eondueted  him  toOmphale,queen 
pt  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  ttom  robbers;  and  Om- 
phale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  married 
him.  Hercules  had  Agilaus,  and  Lamoo,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Omphale,  firom  whom  Croe- 
sus king  of  Lydia  was  descended.  He  became 
also  enainourad  of  one  of.  Omphale's  female  ser- 
vants, by  whom  he  bad  Aleetu.  After  he  had 
completed  the  years  of  his  slavery,  he  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  re-established  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  Tsmdarus,  who  bad  been  expel- 
led by  Hippoeoon.  He  became  one  of  Dejardra's 
suitors,  and  married  her,  after  he  had  overcome 
all  his  rivals.  (Fid.  Aehelous.)  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Calydon.  his  father-ha-law's  kingdom, 
because  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  «nan  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
expulsion  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  btmtiqg 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  From  Calydon  be  re 
tired  to  the  eourt  of  Ceyz,  king  of  Traefainia.  In 
his  way  he  was  stopped  by  the  swollen  streanu  o 
the  Evenus,  where  the  centaur  Nessus  attempted 
to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  luider  the  perfldl 
ous  pretence  of  conveying  her  over  the  rivet. 
Hercules  perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and 
killed  the  cenuur,  who  as  he  expired  gave  hera 
tunic  which  as  he  observed  had  the  power  of  re> 
calling  a  husband  fh>m  unlawful  lore.  (Fid. 
Dejanira.)  Ceyx,  king  of  Traebinia,  received 
bim  and  his  wife  with  great  marlu  of  fHendahip^ 
and  purified  him  of  the  murder  wbteh  he  had 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  stiU  mlnd- 
tal  that  he  had  once  been  refused  the  haod  ti 
lole,  he  therefore  made  war  against  her  Ihtiwr 
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with  it  around  the  moon,  ""^b  nnthnr  of  th>  \  ni 
hynuM  agcribcd  to  Orpheun,  flates  »till  more 
gWrngly  the  IdPHllty  of  Hefculeii  with  the  Sun^ 
Hii  CAIIS  Rpreules  "  the  god  whS'in'Oiniceainhe, 
whose  forms  vary,  the  lather  of  all  things,  and 
destroyer  of  all.  He  is  the  eod  who  brings  back 
by  turns  Aurora  and  the  night,  and  who,  moving 
onwards  froth  east  to  west,  runs  through  the  ca- 
reer of  his  twelve  labours,  the  valiant  Titan, 
who  chases  away  maladies,  and  delivers  man 
from  the  evils  which  afflict  him."  The  Phoeni- 
cians, it  is  said,  preserved  a  tradition  among 
them  that  Hercules  was  the  Sun,  and  that  his 
twelve  labours  indicated  the  sun's  passage 
through  the  twelve  signs.  Porphyry,  who  was 
born  in  Phoenicia,  assures  us  that  they  there 
gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  the  sun,  and  that 
the  fable  of  the  twelve  labours  reprewnu  the 
sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens.  In  like  maq-_ 
qer  the  scholiast  oa  He siod  remarks, "  the  »odiac. 
A  ^"'cn  iai  sun  performs  his  annualjeoursejjs, 
riie  true  careei'  Which  HerciiTes  Traverses  in  the 
fame  of  yiw  ^w«»l pi^j«t""jir«i^ »riA  TiTa  marriaye  witS" 
Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth,  whom  he  espoused' 
after  he  haa  emI?dh?s"UI)6ur87denoteB  the  renew- 
tl  of  the  year  at  the'ehcT  ufeaarsolarTevolution."^ 
Amonic  the  ditfereut  epocbf  at  wniclTlhe  year  In 
ancient  tiroes  commenced  among  different  na- 
tions that  of  the  summer  solstice  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
Greeks  fixed  the  celebration  of  their  Olympic 
games,  the  establishment  of  which  is  attributed 
tu  Hercules,  it  was  the  origin  of  the  most  an- 
cient era  of  the  Otfeks.  if  we  fix  from  this  point 
the  departure  of  the  sun  on  his  annual  career, 
and  compare  the  progress  of  that  lumiiuu-y 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  handed  down  to  us,  a  very  strik- 
ing coincidence  is  instantly  observed.  A  few 
examples  will  be  adduced.  In  the  first  month, 
the  sun  passes  into  the  sign  Leoi  and  in  his  first 
labour,  Hercules  slew  the  Nemaean  lion.  In  the 
second  month,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Virgo, 
when  the  constellation  of  the  Hydra  seU;  and  in 
his  second  labour,  Hercules  destroyed  the  Ler- 
nean  hydra.  In  the  third  month,  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  Libra,  at  the  beginning  of  autunm,  when 
the  constellation  of  the  centaur  rises,  represented 
as  bearing  a  wine-skin  fUU  of  liquor,  and  a  thyr- 
sus adorned  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  At  this 
same  period,  what  is  termed  by  some  astrono- 
mers the  constellation  of  the  boar  rises  in  the 
evening;  and  in  his  third  labour,  Hercules,  after 
being  hospiubly  entertained  by  a  centaur,  en- 
countered and  slew  the  other  centaurs  who  fought 
for  a  cask  of  wine:  he  slew  also  in  this  labour, 
the  Brymanthian  boar.  In  the  (bnrtb  month, 
the  tun  enters  the  sign  of  Scorpio,  when  Cassio- 
peia rises,  a  constellation  in  which  anciently  a 
stag  was  represented;  and  in  his  fourth  labour, 
Hercules  caught  the  fkmous  stag  with  golden 
horns  and  brasen  feet  In  the  fifth  month,  the 
sun  enters  the  sign  SagittariuM,  consecrated  to 
Diana,  who  had  a  temple  at  Stymphalus,  in  which 
were  seen  the  birds  called  Stymphalides.  At  this 
same  time  rise  the  three  birds;  namely,  the  eon- 
■tellationsof  the  vulture,  swan,  and  eagle  pieteed 
with  the  arrows  of  Hercules;  and  in  his  fifth  la- 
bour, Hercules  destroyed  the  harpies  near  lake 
Stymphalus,  which  are  represented  as  Cbree  in 
number  on  the  medals  of  Perinthus.  In  the 
■fanth  month,  the  sim  passes  into  the  sign  Capri- 
who  was,  aeeording  to  some,  a  grandson 


t  the  luminary.    At  this  period,  the  stream 
which  flows  from  Aquarius  sets;  its  source  is  be- 
'tween  the  hands  of  Aristsus.  son  of  the  nvri 
Feneus.     In  his  sixth  labour.  Hercules  cleansed, 
by  means  of  the  Peneus,  the  stables  of  Augias 
sun  of  Phoebus.     In  the  seventh  month,  the  sun 
passes  into  the  sign  Aquarius.    The  eonstellation 
of  the  Lyre,  or  celestial  vulture,  now  sets,  which 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  eonstellation  called 
Prometheus,  and  at  this  same  period  the  celestial 
bull,  called  the  bull  of  Pasiphae,  the  bull  of  Ma- 
rathon, in  fine,  the*bull  ot  Europa,  passes  the 
meridian.      In   his   seventh   labour,   Herculrt 
brings  alive  into  the  Peloponnesus,  a  wild  boU 
which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete.     He  slays 
also  the  vulture  that  preyed  upon  the  liver  of 
Prometheus.     In  the  eighth  month  ihe  sun  en- 
ters into  the  sign  Fiacet,  when  the  celektial  horse 
rises  in  the  morning,  known  by  the  names  of  Pe- 
gasus and  Arion;  and  in  his  eighth  labour,  Her- 
cules overcame  and  carried  off  the  horses  ot  Dio- 
mede.     In  the  ninth  month,  the  sun  passes  into 
the  sign  Jria^  sacred  to  Mars,  and  which  all  the 
ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  astronomy, 
make  to  be  the  same  with  the  ram  of  the  golden 
fleece.     VThen  the  sim  enters  into  this  sign,  the 
celestial  ship,  called  Argo,  rises  in  the  evening. 
At  this  same  period,  Cassiopeia  and  Andromeda 
set.    Andromeda  is  remarkable  for  many  beau- 
tiful stars,  one  of  which  is  called  her  girdle. 
Hygintu  makes  tills  girdle  con;ist  of  three  stars. 
Araius  designates  it  particularly  by  the  name  ot 
Kmpf     Now,  in  his  ninth  labour,  Hercules  em- 
barked on  board  the  ship  Argo  in  quest  of  tiie 
golden  fleece:  he  contends  with  the  female  war- 
riors, and  takes  txom  Hippolyte,  their  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Mars,  a  fkmous  girdle.    He  also  res- 
cues Hesione  from  a  sea  monster,  as  Perseus  did 
Andromeda.     In  the  tenth  month,  the  sun  enters 
into  the  sign  Taurus.    The  constellation  of  Ori- 
on, who  was  fabled  to  have  pursued,  through 
love,  the  Pleiades,  or  daughters  of  Atlas,  now 
sets:  the  herdsman,  or  conductor  of  the  oxen  of 
Icartu,  also  sete;  as  does  likewise  the  river  Bri- 
danus.    At  this  period  too,  the  Pleiades  rise,  and 
the  she-goat  fabfed  to  have  been  the  spouse  of 
Faunus.     Now,  in  his  tenth  labour,  Hercules  re- 
stores to  their  father  the  seven  Pleiades,  whose 
beauty  and  wisdom  had  inspired  with  love  Bn- 
siris  king  of  Egypt,  and  who,  widiing  to  become 
master  of  their  persons,  had  sent  pirates  to  carry 
them  off.    He  slew  also  Busiris,  who  is  tiere 
identical  with  Orion.     In  this  same  labour,  he 
bore  away  ftrom  Spain  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  and 
arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  overcame  Csueus,  and 
was  hospitably  received  by  Faunus.      In  the 
eleventh  month,  the  sun  passes  into  the  sign  of 
Gemira,    This  period  is  marited  by  the  setting  of 
Procyon,  and  the  eotmical  rising  of  the  dog-sur. 
The  eonstellation  of  the  Swan  also  rises  in  the 
evening.     In  his  eleventh  labour,  Bereules  con- 
quers Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hades.    He  triompbs 
also  over  Cycnus,  f  Swan),  and  at  the  rery  time 
too,  according  to  Hesiod,  when  the  dog-star  be- 
gins to  parch  the  fields,  and  the  cicada  announce! 
the  summer  by  its  song.    In  the  twelfth  month, 
the  sun  enters  the  sign  CStmoer,  the  last  of  tbe 
twelve  commencing  with  Leo.    The  eonstella- 
tions  of  the  river  and  tlie  centaur  set,  that  of 
Hercules  Ingeniculus  also  descends  towards  the 
western  regions,  or  those  of  Hesperia,  followed  bf 
the  dngon  of  the  pole,  the  guardian  of  the  g(4dcn 
apples  of  the  Hesperidea,  whose  head  he  cmshM 
with  bis  taoU    In  hit  twelfth  labour,  Bcreulci 
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Atnpbipolii.— — A  funeiu  oratoi  and  phlloio- 
pher. 

Hbrmandica,  a  town  of  the  Vucasi  In  Spain, 
lie.  21,  i.-Polyb.3. 

HbrbcandOri,  a  people  of  Oermany,  ealled 
■1m>  Hermunduri.     Fid.  HeraiundurL 

Hbbm  APHBODtTDS,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify 
his  curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Caria,  he  bathed 
bimseir  in  a  fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
who  presided  over  it,  became  enamoured  of  him 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphruditus 
continued  deaf  to  all  intreaties  and  offers;  and 
Salmacis.  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prajers,  closely  embraced  him, 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  msJte  them  two  but 
one  bodj.  Her  prayers  were  beard,  and  Salma- 
cis and  Hermapbroditus,  now  two  in  one  body, 
still  preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their 
sexes.  Hermapbroditus  begged  the  gods  tliat  all 
who  t>athed  in  that  fountain  might  become  effe- 
minate.    Ovid.  Met  4,  S^T.—Hygin./iib.  S71. 

Hbrmas,  sumamed  the  sbepberdi  a  father  of 
the  church,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  St  Paul,  and  mentioned  by  him 
in  his  epistles. 

HbrmathSna.  fVom  'Bf^nt  uul  'a94v%  a  sta- 
tue which  represented  Mercury  and  Minerva  in 
the  same  body.  This  statue  was  generally  placed 
in  schools  where  eloquence  and  philosophy  were 
taught,  because  these  two  deities  presided  over 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

HBRMtAS,  a  tyrant  of  Mysia  who  revolted 
(Vt)m  Artsxerxes  Ochus,  B.  C.  330  ——A  general 
of  Antioohus,  &e. 

Hbrmbs.  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks  (^Vid.  Mercurius.) — —A  famoiu  gladi- 
ator. MartiaL  5,  ep.  25. An  Egyptian  philo- 
sopher     yid.  Mercurius  Trismegistus. 

HBRMBSiAnax.  a  poet  of  Colophon,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  s««  Alex- 
ander. He  composed  three  boolts  of  elegies,  and 
entitled  the  collection  Leontium,  in  honour  of 
his  mistress.  Some  fragments  of  this  poet  are 
quoted  by  Athenieus.    Paiis.  6.  17 — Athen.  13. 

A  naitive  of  Cypmi  who  wrote  a  history  of 

Pbrygia.     PkO. 

HbrmTas.  a  writer  towardi  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  native  of  Oalatia,  who  has 
left  us  a  short  but  elegant  discourse  in  ridicule 
of  the  pagan  philosophers,  entitled  At«*BpMOf  rmw 
Urn  ^tX**ifmv.  It  was  published  in  the  Auctar. 
Btblioth.  Patrum,  Paris,  lA^;  and  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tatian,  Svo,  1700. 

HbrminIos.  a  general  of  the  Hermann!,  fcc. 
"—K  Roman,  who  defended  a  bridge  with  Codes 

■gainst  the  army  of  Porsenna.    Idv.  2,  10. A 

Trojan  killed  by  Catillus  in  the  Rutulian  war. 
Virg.  jSn.  11,  642. 

HbrmiAnb.  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
she  received,  as  a  present,  a  rich  veil  and  a 
splendid  necklace  which  bad  been  made  by  Vul- 
can. She  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with  her 
biuband  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields.      (Fid.   Harmonia.)     ApoUod.   3.  -  Ortd. 

Met  4,/w.  13. A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 

Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon;  but  her 
father,  ignorant  of  this  pre-engagement,  gave  her 
hand  to  Pyrrbiu  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose  ser- 
vices he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war. 


Pyrraai,  at  his  return  flrom  Troy,  carried  hoiM 
Hermione  and  married  her.  Bennione,  tenderly 
attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked  upon  Pyr- 
rhus  with  horror  and  indigiuttion.  According  to 
others,  however,  Hermione  received  the  addresses 
of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and  even  reproached 
Andromache,  his  concubine,  with  stealing  his 
affections  Arom  her.  Her  jealousy  for  Andro- 
maehe,  aeccurding  to  some,  induced  her  to  imite 
herself  to  Orestes,  and  to  destroy  t^f  rrhus.  She 
gave  herself  to  Orestes  after  this  murder,  and  re- 
ceived the  kingdom  of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  H^ 
mer.  Od.  4.—Eurip.  in  Andr.  et  Orett.  -  Ond. 

Herdd.  &  -ProperL  1,  4. A,xit|b.«<Ar|tolis, 

on  the  southern  coast,  opposite  HydreaT  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dryopes.  whom  Hercules  had  ex- 
pelled from  acta.  It  contained  a  famous  temple 
of  Ceres,  with  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  a 
cave,  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  inApinal 
regions,  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  neg- 
lected the  usual  rite  of  putting  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouths  of  the  dead.  Its  site  is  now 
calle<l  Kastri.  Herod.  8.  43.— Strab.  S.—Plin.  4, 
5— Mela,  2.—Patu.  2.  34. 

HbrmiOnbs,  one  of  the  three  great  division* 
of  ttie  Germanic  tribesi,  accoiding  to  Tacitiu, 
and  occupying  the  central  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
Tacit.  O.  2. 

HbrmionTcus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
ArxoUs  near  Hermione.  Now,  the  bay  of  fly- 
dron. 

HBRMIPFCS,  a  Aneedman,  disciple  of  Philo. 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  he  was  grauly 
esteemed.     He  wrote  five  books  upon  dreams. 

A  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of 

Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitution.  He  was 
son  of  Lysis,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet 
by  forty  theatrical  pieces,  and  other  composi- 
tions, some  of  which  are  quoted  by  Atbenaus. 
PhU.——A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Smyrna, 
who  flourished  B.  C  210. 

HrrhocrAtbs.  a  general  of  Syraetue,  against 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upno  as  treaeb- 
erous.  He  was  banished  from  Sicily  withoal 
even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered  as  he  at- 
tempted to  return  to  his  country,  B.  C.  408L 

Plut.  in  Nie.  ^e. A  sophist  celebrated  for  his 

rising  ulents.  He  died  in  the  twenty-eicbdi 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus.— — The  father-in-law  of  Dionysius.  tyrant 
of  Sicily.— ^A  Rhodian  employed  by  Aruxerxes 
to  corrupt  the  Grecian  states,  kc— — A  sophist, 
preceptor  to  Pausanias  the  murderer  of  PbiUp^ 
Dibd.  16. 

HbrmodOrub,  a  Sicilian,  popil  to  Plato. 

A  philosopher  of  Bphesus,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  as  interpreter,  the  Roman  decemvirs  ia 
the  composition  of  the  ten  tables  of  laws,  which 
had  been  collected  in  Greece.  Oie.  Tutc  5,  3i> 
— Ht'n.  34,  5. A  native  of  Salamis,  contempo- 
rary with  Philo  the  Athenian  architeet.  Oie.  m 
Orat.  1,  14.— ~-A  poet  who  wrote  a  book,  ealled 
NiM<M«>  on  the  laws  of  different  naiiona. 

HbbmooBMBS,  an  architeet  of  Alabanda  hi 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Magnesia.  He  wrote  a  book  upon  his  pmie*- 
sion.— —  A  rhetorician  of  Tarsus,  who  flourished 
under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  At  fifteen  he 
became  a  teacher;  at  seventeen  he  wrote  bis  ar; 
of  rhetoric:  and  at  twenty-two  other  books  na 
oratorical  action:  but  at  twenty-flve  he  lost  his 
memory,  and  the  faculty  of  speech.  Of  his 
works  only  some  portioiu  remain,  which  were 
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Mfftant  eveat  was  followed  in  a  year  or  two  hy 
his  death,  of  a  langaichmg  and  loathsome  diaeas-s, 
at  Dm  age  of  aixty-eig bt  Aecordiug  to  Jitsephui, 
ke  planned  a  scene  of  posthumoiu  cruelty,  whii  Ji 
could  hare  been  eunctfived  only  by  the  hardest 
and  most  depraved  heart.  Having  aummoniMl 
the  chief  persons  among  the  Jews  to  Jericho,  he 
caused  them  to  be  shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  gave 
■Irict  orders  to  bis  sister,  Salome,  to  have  &em 
massacred  at  his  death,  that  every  great  family 
should  weep  for  him.  which  savage  order  was  not 

executed. Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Oreat, 

by  Cleopatra,  was  appointed  tetrareh  of  aalllee 
on  hia  deatlu  This  was  the  Herod  who  put  to 
death  John  the  Baptist,  in  compliment  to  bis 
wife  Hcrodias,  in  revenge  for  bis  reproaches  of 
their  incestuous  union;  Herodiaa  having  been 
united  to,  and  forcibly  taken  away  ticm  his 
brother  AreCas.  The  ambition  of  Herodias  stim- 
ulated her  husband  to  a  measure  which  proved 
ois  ruin.  His  nephew,  Agrippa,  having  obtained 
royal  honours  f\rom  Caligula,  she  induced  Herod 
tu  visit  Rome  to  request  the  same  favour,  where 
he  WAi  met  by  an  accusation  on  the  part  of 
Axrippa.of  havin;;  been  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Sejanus,  and  of  being  in  secret  leaffue 
with  the  king  of  Parthia.  This  accusation  being 
credited,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dominions,  and 
sent  with  bis  wife  into  exile  at  Lyons,  or.  as  some 
■ay,  to  Spain,  where  he  died,  after  possessing  his 

tetrarcby  for  forty-three  years. Agrippa,  son 

of  Ariiitnbulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  tlie  Great, 
bom  three  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  seven  before  the  vulgar  era.     VuL  Agrippa. 

HbrodiANDS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  first  part  of  (he  third  century  of 
our  era,  and  died  about  A.  D.  240.  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  He  was  b(»m  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  employed  among  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  He  wrote  a  hitttory  of  Rome,  in  eifrht 
oooks,  rrotn  the  death  of  M.trcus  Aurelius  to  the 
aeceaalon  of  Gordian  III.,  and  be  asserts  that  he 
bad  either  seen  or  been  personally  acquainted 
with  all  that  he  relates.  His  style  is  peeuliariy 
elegant,  but  it  wanu  precision,  and  the  work  too 
plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was  not  a  pt'rfect 
master  of  geography,  nor  suflkiently  accurate  in 
chronology.  He  has  been  aectued  of  being  too 
partial  towards  Maximinun,  and  severe  with  regard 
to  Alexander  Severus.  His  book  comprehends 
the  history  of  fltty-eight  years.  The  best  edi. 
tions  of  this  author  are  that  of  Irmiseh,  5  vols. 
8vn,   Lips.   1789-1805;  and  that  of  Wolf.  8vo, 

Halle,  1792. A  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 

who  flourished  in  the  aeeond  century  of  the 
Chriotian  era. 

Ubrooicds,  a  physician  santamed  Gymna$- 

Sk,  who  flouriched  B.  C.  443. A  grammarian 

•urnamtHl  Cratelefu,  B.  6.  183. 

HbsodiVtus.  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  histo- 
riauia,  whose  works  are  extant,  and  who  is  called 
by  Cicero  *<■  The  Father  of  History,"  was  bom  at 
Halieamassus,  in  Carta,  in  the  flrst  year  of  the 
seventy-fourth  Olympiad,  answering  to  B.  0. 
484.  He  fled  to  Samos  when  his  country  la- 
boured under  the  oppressions  and  tyranny  exer- 
eited  by  Lygdamii,  and  travelled,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  over  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Italy,  eoUecting  everywhere  all  the  inforroa'ion 
he  eould  obtain  eonceroingthe  history  and  origin 
•f  nations.  He  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to 
the  Isle  of  Saroos  for  the  composition  of  his 
work;  he  afterwards  revisited  bis  native  place, 
■nd  was  chiefly  Instrumental  in  tiverthrowing 


the  tyraanieal  government,  a  deed,  wUcfa  of  Haetf 
alone  ought  to  luivc  immortaliied  his  name,  bat 
so  far  frcnn  gaining  the  esteem  and  admiratloaof 
the  people,  it  displeased  and  irritated  them,  and 
Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Greece  tc 
avoid  public  resentment.  When  he  had  attained 
to  bis  thirty-ninth  year,  a  generous  desire  of 
fame  led  him  publicly  to  recite  his  history  to  the 
people  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games.  It 
was  received  with  universal  applause,  and  gave 
him  a  lasting  celebrity  through  all  the  Grecian 
states.  So  highly  was  the  history  esteemed  by 
his  ctmtemporarles,  that  the  names  of  the  nine 
muses  were  given  imanimously  to  the  nine  books 
of  which  it  is  composed.  This  celebrated  com- 
position is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  He- 
rodotus is  among  historians,  what  Homer  is 
among  poets,  and  Demosthenes  among  ora- 
tors. His  history  comprehends  a  period  of  about 
240  years,  fkom  Cyrus  the  Great  to  Xerxes,  and 
it  contains,  iMsides  the  transactioiu  between  Per- 
sia and  Greece,  a  sketch  of  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  as  the  Lydians,  lonians,  Lycians,  Kk>p- 
tians,  and  Macedonians.  The  style  of  Herodotus 
is  admired  for .  its  ease  and  sweetnens,  and  he 
chiefly  excels  in  narration.  The  value  of  his 
history  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
controversy,  but  the  most  considerate  opinion 
deems  him  deserving  of  credit,  in  relation  to  the 
aflkirs  of  Greece  which  took  place  after  bis  own 
birth;  and  in  other  respects  he  is  believed  to  le- 
late  the  traditional  accoimta  concemiiag  remote 
times  and  countries,  Just  as  he  heard  them,  with- 
out feeling  much  solicitude  to  distinguish  fact 
from  fsble.  This  carelessness  has  laid  him  open 
to  the  satire  of  Juvenal,  and  in  modem  times  to 
that  of  Voltaire.  Plutarch  also  accuses  him  of 
partiality,  and  composed  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  taxing  him  with  injus- 
tice to  the  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Greeks  io 
general.  His  work,  however,  will  always  be 
deemed  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. A  life  of  Homer  is  ascribed  to  Herodo- 
tus, which  is  evidently  supposititious.  The  brst 
editioiu  of  Herodotus  are  thnt  of  Wesseling,  M 
Amst  1763,  and  that  of  Schwetghaeuser,  6  vols. 
Svo,  Argent,  et  Paris.  1816.  He  has  becD 
translated  into  most  modem  langtiages;  the  Eng- 
lish versioiM  are  those  by  Littlebury,  Beloe,  Lau- 
rent, and  Taylor.  Oe.  de  Leg,  1.  De  Ormt.  2.— 
Dionyt.  Hcd.  \.~-QuintU.  10.  1. — PhU.  tte  mat. 
Herod. A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  concern- 
ing Epicurus.    Diog. A  Tbeban  wrestler  of 

Megara,  In  the  age  of  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigo- 
nus.  He  was  six  feet  and  a  halt  in  height,  and 
he  ate  generally  twenty  pounds  of  flesh,  witb 
bread  in  proportion,  at  each  of  his  meals.  AUten. 

10. Another,  whose  victories  are  celebrated 

by  Pindar. 

Hbbobs,  a  name  whieh  was  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  such  as  were  bom  from  a  god.  or  to  suck 
as  had  signalised  themselves  by  their  actkmsi 
and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the  ser 
vices  which  thev  had  rendered  their  country. 
The  heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as 
AJax,  Achilles,  ftc,  were  of  such  prodigioiu 
strength  that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  stones 
which  the  united  force  of  four  or  flve  men  of  bis 
age  eould  not  have  moved.  The  heroes  were 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind after  death,  and  they  were  invoked  witk 
much  solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded  with  sacrifices  and  libation9,so  the  hemea 
were  often  honoured  with  a  ftmeral  solemnity,  fa 
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HiPPOPODltS,  «  people  of  Scythia,  who  have 
^»r»e»' feet.  The  Hippopodes  are  mentioned  by 
Dionjrsius  Periegetes.  Mela,  and  Piiny.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  they  had  this  appellation  given 
them  on  account  of  their  awiiloess  of  fooL 

HippotJLdes.  the  patronymic  of  iBolus. 
grandson  to  Hippotas,  by  Segetta,  as  also  of 
Amastrus,  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  Rutu- 
lian  viax,  Virg.  jEu.  11,  674.~Ovwf.  Met.  11. 
431. 
HiPPdTAS  or  HippOtbs.  a  Trojan  prince, 

changed  into  a  river.    i^Vid,  Crinisus.) The 

father  of  iEoIus,  who  (Vom  thence  is  called  Hip- 
potades.  Hotner.  Od.  Hi,  TL^Ovid.  Heroid.  18, 
46.     Mel.  14.  tiA. 

HiPPOTHOB.  a  daughter  of  Mettor  and  Lysi- 
dice,  carried  away  to  the  islands  called  Echin- 
ades  by  Neptune,  by  whom  she  had  a  Mm  named 

Taphius.    ApoUod,  t,  4 One  ol  the  Nereides. 

Id.  1,  2. A  daughter  of  Pelias.    Id. 

HippothOon,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god  might 
be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was 
discovered,  and  her  father  ordered  her  to  be  put 
to  death.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares,  whence 
his  name,  and  when  grown  up.  placed  on  his 
grandrntber's  throne  by  the  friendship  of  These- 
us.    HjfgtTt.  fab.  IS7.     Paitf.  1.  3i. 

HIPPOTHOONTI9,  one  of  the  twelve  Athenian 

tribes,  which  received  its  name  from  Hippolhoon. 

HiPPOTHdus,  a  son  of  Lethus,  killed  by  Ajaz 

in  the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  It.  2,  347.  17,  2)7  et 

288. A  sen  of  Priam.    ApoUod.  3,  12.  —  A 

M>n  of  .£gyptus.    Id. One  of  the  hunters  of 

the  Calydonian  boar.     Ovid.  Met.  1.  807. 

HiPPOTlON,  a  prince  who  assisted  the  Trojans, 
and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Homer.  IL  IS,  792. 
14.  514. 
Hipp  Oris,  one  of  the  Sporadesnow.  Hermonett, 
HiRA,  or  ALBXANDRtA,  now  Mev'id  Ati,  a 
town  of  Asia  in  Babylonia,  near  a  lake,  at  some 
distance  (h>ro  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  dynasty  of  princes,  who 
•erved  the  Persians  and  Parthians  against  the 
Romans. 

HiRPlMI,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  formed  a  part 
of  the  Samnites,  and  were  situate  to  the  south  ni 
Samnium  Proper.  They  are  said  to  have  ob- 
tained their  name  (torn  the  word  Hirptu,  denot- 
ing a  tropin  the  Samnite  dialect,  owing  to  their 
having  followed  the  tracks  of  that  animal  in  mi- 
grating to  this  quarter.  It  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  that  they  began  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites. 
Their  territory  comprehended  the  towns  of  Ben- 
eventum,  Caudium,  Abellinum,  and  Compsa. 

Q.  HiRPlNUS,  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated his  od.  2.  11,  and  also  ep.  1,  16. 

HiBTiA  LBX,  de  magistratibut,  by  A.  Hirtius. 
It  required  that  none  of  Poropey'a  adherents 
should  be  raised  to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the 
•Ute. 

HiRTltTB  ADLVS,  was  an  officer  under  Julius 
Caesar,  and  wrote  a  supplementary  part  of  the 
Commentaries  published  in  his  name.  The 
books  composed  by  Hirtius  are  the  eighth  of  the 
Oallio  war,  and  those  of  the  Alexandrine  and 
AMean  wars.  Of  the  two  latter  he  received  his 
Information  in  part  firom  Camar's  own  moudi. 
His  style  ic  good,  but  his  narrative  is  reckoned  less 
clear  than  that  of  Ciesar  himself.  He  was  made 
oouul,  together  with  C.  Vibius  PanM,  B.  C.  43. 


and  C  eoDduet  of  the  war  against  Aatony  was 
committed  to  them  in  conjonetion  with  the  young 
Octavianus.  He  gave  Antony  a  eon«iderabl« 
check  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutina.  but  his 
ardour  carrying  him  too  far  into  the  enemy's 
quarters,  he  received  a  wound  which  laid  hua 
dead  on  the  spot.    Sttet.  in  Aug.  10. 

HlRTUS,  a  debauched  fellow,  &c.    Juv.  10,  S82. 
HiSBON.  a  Rutulian,  killed  by  Pallas.     Virg. 
JStt.  1-U,  384. 

HI8PALI8,  a  town  of  Spain,  situate  on  the  B»< 
tia,  and  answering  to  the  niodem  SetUle.  Its 
foundation  has  been  ascribed  to  Hercules,  to  Bao- 
chu«,  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
Phtsnidans.  When  it  became  a  Roman  colony, 
it  was  much  fVequented  on  account  of  its  com- 
merce. It  had  the  surname  of  Romulensis  and 
the  title  of  Conventus.  Ctee.  B.  Civ.  S,  1&  B. 
Hisp.  27,  35.  iLC—PUn.  3,  1. 

HispanIa,  an  extensive  country  of  Boropeb 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oeeanus  Cantahii. 
cus,  or  Bay  <^  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenees,  on  tLe 
east  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  called 
Iberia  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  Iberus  or  £br«, 
which  was  the  first  great  river  they  reached  in 
the  peninsula,  and  Hesperia  Ultima  by  the  Ro- 
mans, from  its  extreme  western  situation,  llie 
name  of  Hispania  was  derived  from  the  Phceni- 
clans,  who.  at  an  early  period  planted  colonies 
along  iu  southern  shores.  The  Carthaginians 
Invaded  it  next ;  they  founded  several  cities  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  held  it  long  in  sul:^eetion. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Romans,  who,  having 
also  reduced  the  native  tribes  to  obedience,  di- 
vided it  into  two  provinces,  Citeriorand  Ulterior. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  afterwards  called  Terra- 
conensis,  from  Terraeo,  its  capital,  and  extended 
from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Durius,  or  Douro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore ,  com- 
prehending all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with 
the  south  as  fkr  as  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago 
Nova,  or  Cartkagena,  and  continued  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  Salamantica,  or  Saitamanca, 
on  the  Duriu*.  Hispani*  Ulterior  was  subdl 
vided  into  twu  provinces ;  Batiea,  on  the  south  of 
Spain  between  the  Anas,  or  Geuidiana,  and  Ci- 
terior, and  above  it  Lusitania,  answering  in  a 
great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  to  noodem 
PortugaL  This  change  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally  war- 
like, and  they  often  destroyed  a  life  which  was 
become  useless  and  even  burdensome  by  its  in- 
firmities. Spain  was  famous  for  its  rich  mines  of 
silver,  which  employed  40,000  workmen,  and 
daily  yielded  to  the  Romans  no  less  than  ^0.000 
drachma.  These  have  long  since  failed,  though, 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome,  Spain  was  said 
to  contain  more  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  Irtm,  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  gave  birth  to  Quiiuilian, 
Lucan,  Martial.  Mela,  Silius,  Seneca.  &e.  Jta- 
tin.  H.—  Strab.  S.—M^a.  2,  6.—PUn.  3.  1  et  2a 

HisPANUS.  a  native  of  Spain.  The  word  Hw- 
panientit  was  also  used,  but  generally  applied  to 
a  person  living  in  Spain  and  not  bom  there. 
Martiat.  prtef.  12. 

HiSFO,  a  noted  debatiehee,  fte.    Juv.  2,  50. 

HispvLLA,  a  lascivious  woman.    Juv.  6,  74. 

HiSTASPBS,  a  relation  of  Daritu  III.  kUled 
in  a  baule,  &c     Curt.  4.  4. 

HuTBR  PacdvTus,  a  man  distinguished  aa 
much  by  his  vices  as  his  immense  richer 
Juv.  2,  »& 
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•iMiMloiMd  the  profewion  of  arms,  and.  at  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  applied  bimself  to  cultivate 
poetry.  His  riting  talents  elaimed  the  attention 
of  Virgil  and  Varius,  who  reoommended  bim  to 
the  protection  of  Heeaanas  and  Augustus,  the 
most  eelArated  patrons  of  literature.  Under  the 
foatering  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  min- 
uter, Horace  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and 
reflned  pleasure.  He  was  a  follower  of  Epicurus, 
and  while  he  liberally  indulged  his  appetites,  he 
neglected  the  calls  of  ambition,  and  never  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  carried  awajr  by  the  tide  of 
popularity  or  public  employments.  He  even  re- 
fused to  become  the  secretary  of  Augiutus,  and 
the  emperor  was  not  offended  at  his  refusal.  He 
lived  at  the  table  of  his  illustrious  patrons  as  if 
be  were  in  his  own  house;  and  Augustus,  while 
•tttlng  at  his  meals  with  Virgil  at  his  right  hand, 
and  Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridiculed  the  short 
breath  of  the  former,  and  the  watery  eyes  of  the 
latter,  by  observing  that  be  sat  between  tears  and 
sight,  Bgo  sum  inter  nupkia  et  laerymaa.  Ho- 
race was  warm  in  his  friendship,  and,  if  ever  any 
iU-judged  refleetiim  had  caused  offence,  the  poet 
Inomediately  made  every  concession  which  could 
effect  a  reconciliation,  and  not  destroy  the  good 
purposes  of  flriendly  society.  Horace  died  in  the 
flfky-seventh  year  of  his  age,  B.  C  8.  His  gaiety 
was  suitable  to  the  liveliness  and  dissipation  of  a 
eourt;  and  his  familiar  intimacy  with  Mecnnas 
has  induced  some  to  believe  that  the  death  of 
Horace  was  violent,  and  that  he  hastened  bim- 
self out  of  the  world  to  accompany  his  friend. 
The  seventeenth  ode  of  his  second  book,  which 
was  written  during  the  last  illness  of  Mecaenas, 
is  too  serious  tobecoiwidered  as  a  poetical  rhap- 
sody, or  unmeaning  effusion;  and,  indeed,  the 
poet  survived  the  patron  only  three  weeks,  and 
ordered  his  bones  to  be  buried  near  those  of  bis 
friend.  He  left  all  his  posseMioiu  to  Augustus. 
Tbe  poetry  of  Horace,  so  much  commended  for 
its  elegance  and  sweetness,  is  deservedly  cen- 
sured for  the  licentious  expressions  and  indeli- 
eato  thoughts  which  he  too  frecf  uently  introduces. 
In  his  odes  he  has  imitated  Pmdar  and  Anaere- 
on;  and  if  he  has  eonressed  himself  to  be  inferior 
to  the  former,  he  has  shown  that  he  bears  the 
l>alm  over  the  latter  by  his  more  ingenious  and 
reflned  sentiments,  by  the  ease  and  melody  of  his 
expressions,  and  by  the  pleasing  variety  of  his 
numbers.  In  his  satires  and  epistles,  Horace 
displays  much  wit,  and  much  satirical  humour, 
without  nuieh  poetry,  and  his  style,  simple  and 
madomed,  diflrers  little  from  prosaical  composi- 
tion. In  his  art  of  poetry  he  has  shown  much 
taste  and  judgment,  and  has  rendered  in  Latin 
tiexameters.  what  Aristotle  had,  some  ages  be- 
fore, delivered  to  his  pupils  iia  Greek  prose. 
The  poet  gives  Judiciotu  rules  and  usefhl  pre- 
cepts to  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  citisens 
of  Rome,  who,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  enjoy- 
ment, wished  to  cultivate  poetry  and  court  the 
Muses-  The  best  editions  of  Horace  will  be 
fbund  to  be  that  of  Basle,  fol.,  1&%.  illunlrated 
by  eighty  commentators;  that  of  Baxter,  im- 

E'oved  by  Oesner,  and  after  bim  by  Zevmius, 
ips.  1615,  in  8vo.  A  new  edition  of  this  last 
appeared  in  1822,  fhim  the  Leipsic  press,  edited 
by  BOthe,  which  is  in  many  respects  superior  to 
llie  old  one.  The  edition  of  Doering,  Ootha, 
1884.  is,  however,  decidedly  the  best  It  was  re- 
printed at  Glasgow,  in   1S!6,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

Suet,  in  Aug — Ovid.  Tria.  4,  10,  49. Three 

brave  Romans,  bom  at  the  same  birth,  who 


fought  against  the  three  Coriatil,  about  667  yean 
before  Ctirist.  Tills  celebrated  fight  was  fought 
between  the  hostile  camps  of  the  people  of  Alba 
and  Rome,  and  on  their  success  depended  the 
victory.  In  the  first  attack  two  of  the  Horatii 
were  killed,  and  the  only  surviving  brother,  by 
joining  artifice  to  valour,  obtained  an  honourable 
trophy.  By  pretending  to  fly  from  the  field  of 
iMittle  he  easily  separated  his  antagtmists,  and, 
in  attacking  them  one  by  one,  he  was  eiuibled  to 
conquer  them  alL  As  he  returned  victorious  to 
Rome,  his  sister  reproached  him  with  the  mur 
der  of  the  Curiatii,  to  one  of  whom  slie  was 
promised  in  marriage.  He  was  incensed  at  the 
rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister.  This  violence 
raised  the  indigiutionof  the  people;  he  was  tried 
and  capitally  eondenmed.  His  eminent  services, 
however,  pleaded  in  his  fkvour;  the  sentence  of 
death  was  exchanged  for  a  more  moderate,  but 
more  ignominious  punishment,  and  he  was  only 
compelled  to  pau  under  the  yoke.  A  trojphy  was 
rai«ed  in  the  Roman  forum,  on  which  be  sus- 
pended the  spoils  of  the  conquered  Curiatii.  die. 
de  Inv.  2.  86.— lie.  1,  S4,  £e.  -  Diony$.  Hal.  3, 

3. A  Roman  consul,  who  defeated  the  Sabinee. 

A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.  During  the  ceremony  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  bis  son,  but  be  did  not 
forget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  for  the 
feelings  of  a  parent  and  continued  the  dedication 
after  ordering  the  body  to  be  buried,    liv.  2. 

HORCIAS.  tlie  general  of  3000  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  f^om  Antigoous  in  Cappadocia. 
t\tlyten.  4. 

HoRBSTl,  a  people  of  Scotland,  supposed  to 
have  been  ibe  inbabitanta  of  what  is  now  AngUM. 
Tacit.  Agr.  38- 

HORMISDAS,  or  HORMOUZ,  a  king  of  Persia 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  A.  D.  579,  after  the 
death  of  bis.father,  Chosroes  the  Great.  While 
directed  by  the  influence  of  prudent  counsellors, 
he  governed  his  dominions  wisely,  but  when  left 
to  himself  he  became  a  cruel  tyrant  He  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  bis  subjeca. 

HORRATUS,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who  fought 
with  another  private  soldier  in  sight  of  the  whole 
army  of  Alexander.     Curt.  9,  7. 

HORTA,  or  HORTINCM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
Virg.  JBn.  7,  716. A  goddess  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  presided  over  youth  and  excited  them 
to  virtue  by  her  exhortations.  Her  temple  was 
never  shut  to  admonish  youth,  so  liable  to  be  se- 
duced, that  they  should  always  be  di«posed,  with 
particular  vigilance,  to  watch  over  themselves  as 
regards  the  practice  of  virtue. 

HORTBNSiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh 
ter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  eloquence  she 
had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  When 
die  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  women  to  give 
upon  oath  an  account  of  their  possessions,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  state,  Horteiuia  under- 
took to  plead  their  cause,  and  v>w  so  successful 
in  her  attempt  that  1000  of  her  female  fellow- 
sufferers  escaped  from  the  avarice  of  the  trium- 
virate.    Fat.  Max.  8,  3. 

HORTBNBIA  Lbx,  by  Q.  Hortensius.  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  867.  It  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Rrman  people  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  the  plebiseita,  or  laws  enacted  by  the  commons 
at  the  Oomitia  Tributa.  The  nobility,  before 
this  law  was  enacted,  had  elaimed  an  absolute 

exemption. Another,   that   the   nimdinae  ot 

market  days,  which  used  to  be  held  as  feriie,  of 
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HTPglCBATeA.  the  wife  of  MIthridates.  who 
•eeompanied  berhuMband  in  man's  clothes,  when 
be  tied  before  Pompey.     Plut.  in  Pomp. 

HypsicrAtrs,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a  hU- 
tory  of  his  oountry.  in  the  Phoenician  langua«{e. 
This  history  was  saved  from  the  (lames  of  Car- 
thage, when  that  city  was  token  by  Seipio,  and 
traniiUted  into  Greek. 

HtpsipIobs,  a  Macedonian  In  Alexander's 
army,  famous  for  his  friendship  for  M^nedemus, 
&c.    Curt.  7.  7. 

HTPSlPf  LB,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoa«  and  Myrine.  Durinc  her  reign.  Venus, 
whose  altars  bad  been  universally  sliRhted,  pim- 
ished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  rendered  their 
mouths  and  breaths  so  extremely  oflTensive  to  the 
smell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned  them  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  some  female  slaves,  whom 
they  had  taken  in  a  war  ajrainst  Thrace.  This 
contempt  was  hifrhly  resented  by  all  the  women 
of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved  on  revenire,  and 
all  unanimously  put  to  death  theit  male  relations, 
Hypsipyle  alone  excepted,  who  siwred  the  life  of 
her  lather  Thoas.  Soon  after  this  cruel  murder, 
the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  in  their  expe- 
dition to  Colchis,  and  remained  for  some  time  in 
the  island.  During  their  sUy  the  Arponauts 
rendered  the  Lemnian  women  mothers,  and  Ja- 
son, the  chief  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  left 
Hypsipyle  pregnant  at  his  departure,  and  pro- 
mised her  eternal  fldelity.  Hypsipyle  brought 
twins,  Bnneus  and  Nebrophonus,  whom  some 
have  called  Deiphilus  or  Tho|is.  Jason  forgot 
his  vows  and  promises  to  Hypsipyle,  and  the  un- 
fitrtunate  queen  was  soon  after  forced  to  leave 
her  kinirdom  by  the  Lemnian  women,  who  con- 
spired against  her  life,  still'^mindful  that  Thoas 
had  been  preserved  by  means  of  his  daughter. 
Hypsipyle,  in  her  flight,  was  seized  by  pirates, 
and  sold  to  Lyrurgus.  king  of  Nemasa.  She  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son 
of  Lycurcus;  and,  when  the  Argives  marched 
ngsinst  Thebes,  they  met  Hypsipyle.  and  obliged 
her  to  show  them  a  fountain,  where  they  mixht 
quench  their  thirst.  To  do  this  more  expedi- 
tiously, she  laid  down  the  child  on  the  srass,  «nd 
in  her  absence  he  was  killed  by  a  serpent.  Ly- 
eurrus  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  bis  son, 
but  Hypsipyle  was  screened  fiom  his  resentment 
bv  AdrastuB,  the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid. 
Hernid.  6.-ApoUon.  I.— Stat.  7%e6.  5,  99.^Flmc. 
2,  113  -ApoUod.  I,  9.  3.  6.—Htfgin.  fab.  15.  74, 
Sec.     Fid   ArchemoruB. 

HtbcanTa.  a  country  of  Asia,  touching  to  the 
north  upon  Scythia,  to  the  east  upon  Margiana, 
to  the  south  upnn  Parthia,  and  to  the  west  upon 
Media  and  the  Caspian  sea.  It  answered  to  the 
modern  province  of  Astmbad,  and  the  north-west- 
ern portion  of  Khortuan.  It  was  famous  for  its 
tigers  and  serpents  ns  well  as  for  its  vines,  flgs, 
olives,  and  honey.  Virif.  Mn.  4.  Wl.—Cic.  Tutc. 
I.  4.1.  -  Strah  2  et  1 1 .  —  Lie.  37.  38. 

HYBCANUM  Marb.  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Caspian,  lying  along  the  shores  of  Hyrcania. 
Vid,  Caspium  Mare. 

HtrcInus.  John,  high  priest  and  prince  of 
the  Jewish  nntion,  succeeded  his  father  Simon 
Maccabeus,  who  had  been  treacherously  slain  by 
the  orders  of  Ptnlemaus,  his  son-in  law.  Hyr- 
canus  commenced  his  reixn  by  punishinc  the  as- 
sassin, whereupon  Ptolem»iiii  applied  for  aid  to 
Antincbus.  king  of  Svris.  who  laid  siege  t»  Jeru- 
salem, and  compelled  Hyrcanus  to  ony  him  tri- 
twlea    At  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however,  he 


profited  by  the  troubles  of  Syria  to  effect  the  de- 
liverance of  his  country  from  this  foreign  yoke. 
He  took  several  cities  in  Judea,  subjugated  the 
Idunueans,  demolished  the  temple  at  Oerai^m, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Samaria.     He  died 

not  long  after,  B.  C.  11)6. The  eldest  son  ol 

Alexander  1.,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high 
priesthood,  BiC.  78.  Aristobulus,  his  brother, 
disputed  the  crown  with  him,  on  the  death  of 
Alexandra  their  mother,  and  proved  victorious, 
B.  C.  66.  Hyicanus,  reduced  to  the  simple  office 
of  the  priesthood,  bad  recourse  toAretas,  king  of 
Arabia,  who  besieged  Aristobulus  in  the  temple. 
Seaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  however, 
whom  Ariittobulus  had  engaged  in  his  interests, 
eompelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Hyrea- 
nus  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  office 
of  high  priest.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Herod. 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  B.  C.  30,  on  bis  at- 
tempting to  take  refuge  once  more  among  the 
Arabians. 

Htrbium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  also  called  Una. 
Fid.  Uria. 

HYRlA,  a  town  built  by  the  Cretans,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  lapyxes  Messapii.  It  was 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  between 
Brundusiura  and  Tarenturo.     It  is  now   Ona, 

Herod.  7,  170. A  town  of  Isauria,  on  the  Ca- 

lycadnus. 

Hyribus  or  HyBBDS.  a  peasant,  or,  as  some 
say,  a  prince  of  Tanagra.  son  of  Neptune  and 
Alcyone,  who  kindly  enterteined  Jupiter,  Nep- 
time,  aoid  Mercury,  when  travelling  over  Boeo- 
tia.  Being  childless,  he  asked  of  the  gods  to  give 
him  a  son  without  his  marrying,  as  be  promised 
his  wife,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  that  he  never  would  marry  again. 
The  gods,  to  reward  the  hospitality  of  Hyreus, 
made  water  in  the  hide  of  a  bull,  which  had  been 
sacrificed  the  day  before  to  their  divinity,  and 
they  ordered  him  to  wrap  it  up  and  bury  it  in  the 
g  round  lor  nine  months.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
nine  months,  Hyreus  opened  the  eartti,  and  found 
a  beautiful  child  in  the  bull's  hide,  whom  he 
called  Orion.  Vid.  Orion.  Ovid.  Peut.  6,  495  et 
SASt.—Hygiru  A.  P.  2,  34.  Fab.  195. 

Htbmina,  a  town  of  Elis,  in  Pelopoonestia. 
Strab.  8. 

Hyrnbto  and  HYRNBTHO,  a  dauahter  of  Te- 
roenus.  king  of  Argos,  who  married  Devphon, 
son  of  Celeus.  She  was  the  favourite  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  greatly  enriched  her  husband.  Apol- 
lod.  2,  6.—  Paui.  2,  19. 

Hyrnithium,  a  plain  of  Argos,  near  Epidau- 
rus,  fertile  in  olives.    Strab.  6. 

HyrtAccs,  a  Trojan  of  mount  Ida,  father  to 
Nisus,  one  of  the  companions  of  JEneas.  Firg. 
Mn.  9.  177  et  406.  Hence  the  patronymic  ot 
Hyrtacide*  is  applied  to  Nisus.  It  is  also  applied 
to  Hippocoon.     Id.  5,  492. 

HysTa,  a  town  of  Boeutia,  at  the  foot  of  Cithn- 
ron.  and  to  the  east  of  Platsea.     It  was  in  ruins 

in  the  time  of  Pausanias.    Patu.  9,  2 A  small 

town  of  Argolis,  not  far  fr6m  the  village  of  Cen- 
chrea,  and  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Lacedssmoni- 
ans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Thucyd.  5,  63. 

Hyspa.  a  river  of  Sicily.     FicL  Hypsa.    ItaL 
14,228. 
Hyssds  and  HY88I,  a  port  and  river  of  Cappa- 
'  docta  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

I      HrsTASPBS,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  o 
I  tlie  Achasmenides.     His  father's  name  was  Ar 
,  samee.    His  swi  Dariuii  reigtiHi  in  Fnsla,  after 
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tlm«  of  Hiel  tfiere  wtu  another  Jericho  built  near  i 
the  site  of  the  old.  DetU.  34,  6.-~Jo$h.  2,  1. 8,  &e. 
—Judge$'d,  13. 

Ieknb,  now  Ireland,  a  large  island  lying  to 
the  west  of  Britain,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Mare  Hib<*rnicuni,  or  St  George's  Chan- 
nel, and  the  Mare  Vergivium,  or  the  /mA  Sea. 
It  is  otherwise  called  luverna.  Iris.  Ivemia,  and 
Hibemia.  Its  greatest  kength  is  260  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  140;  but.  owing  to  the 
deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  there  is  not  a  spot 
in  the  whole  island  that  is  fifty  miles  distant  f^om 
the  sua.  Orphem.—Ariitot.—Juv.  2,  IbO.— Meto, 
8.6.-/>tbrf.  Sic.  1,  Zbb,—tUA.  Z,  Z.—C<st.  BeU.  G. 
5,  13 — Ph'n.4,  16. 

JbrOm us  and  JsBONf  MDS.  a  Orerk  of  Cardia« 

who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander. A  native  of 

Rhodes,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  of  whose  composi- 
tions some  few  historical  fragments  remain. 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

JuKUSALBM,  the  capiul  of  Judea.  Vid.  Hie- 
roBolyma. 

lOILOlLls,  a  town  of  Mauritania  Ctesariensis, 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampsagas.  It  is 
DOW  Zegeli. 

IgilTum,  now  Giglio,  an  island  of  Italy,  near 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  off  the  promontory  of  Ar- 
gentariuB.  The  thick  woods  of  this  island  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  grent  number  of  Ro- 
mans, who  fled  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  A'tila. 
Mela.  2,  T.-RutiUut,  It.  1,  3^. 

lONATlus,  an  ofiOcer  of  Crassus  in  his  Parthian 

expedition. One  of  the   apostolical  fathers, 

bom  in  Syria.  He  was  brought  up  under  St  John 
the  Evangelist;  and  there  are  those  who  affirm 
that  he  was  one  of  the  children  brought  to  our 
Saviour.  He  became  bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D. 
67,  and  continued  there  till  107.  when  Trajan 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  alter  having  con< 
quered  the  Scythians  and  Daci.  A  persecution 
of  the  Christians  followed,  and  Ignatius,  after  a 
long  conference  with  the  emperor,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  to  suflier  death  in  the  amphitheatre.  '  On 
his  arrival  there  the  Christians  went  out  to  meet 
him,  with  a  mixture  of  Joy  and  sorrow;  and  as 
the  execution  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  Sa- 
turnalia, the  interval  was  spent  in  holy  rites  and 
prayers  for  the  church.  He  suffered  with  great 
fortitude,  Dec.  20.  of  tiiat  or  the  following  year, 
and  bis  remains  were  gathered  up  and  transported 
to  Antiooh,  by  the  companioiu  of  his  Journey. 
Seven  of  bis  epistles  were  published  by  archbi- 
riiop  Usher,  at  Oxford,  in  1645;  but  the  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  fjoteleriiu  in  the  Patres  Aposto- 
liei.  They  have  been  transhUed  by  archbishop 
Wake,  liie  lesser  epistles,  which  pass  under 
his  name,  are  spurious,  though  supported  by 
Whiston. 

lONIoXN A,  a  surname  applied  to  Bacchus,  as 
saved  Hrom  the  flames  which  consumed  his  mother 
Semele.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  12. 

loUTlUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  now  Oitbbio.  Cast.  B.  C.  1, 12— SO.  ttal. 
8,460. 

ILAIBA,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus,  carried  away 
with  her  sister  Phcebe,  by  the  sons  of  Leda,  as 
she  was  going  to  be  married,  &c. 

Ilba  or  IliVA,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Btruria,  and  about  ten  mileii  fVom 
the  promontory  of  Populdnium.  It  was  famed 
for  its  iron  mines.  It  was  called  .£thalia  by  the 
Greeks.    It  is  now  Btba.     Virg.  JBn.  10,  173. 

IlbRCAOnbs,  a  Spanish  tribe,  east  of  the  Ede- 
tani,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberus,  near  its  mouth. 


Dertosa,  now  Tbrfosa.  and  Terraco,  now  Tarrm 
gona,  were  two  of  their  towns. 

Ilbrda,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ilergetes  in 
Spain,  situate  on  the  Sicoris,  or  Segre.  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Iberus.  Its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  exposed  it  incessantly  to  the  horrors  of 
war,  from  the  time  that  the  Romans  began  to 
penetrate  into  Spain.  Under  Gallienus.  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 
who,  mifcratine  from  Germany,  ravaged  the 
western  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  now  Lerida  in 
Caulonia.  Strab.  3— Cces.  B.  C.  1,  6k.—  Flor, 
4,  M.-Appian.  B.  C  2.  42. 
ILBRGKTBS.  Vid.  Ilerda. 
IlIa  or  HHfiA,  a  daughter  of  Nnmitor,  king 
of  Alba,  consecrated  by  her  uncle  Amulius  to  the 
service  of  Vest^,  which  required  perpetual  chast- 
ity, that  she  might  not  become  a  mother  to  dis- 
pi)Sf  ess  him  of  his  crown.  He  was  however  dis- 
appuintfd ;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  by  the 
god  Mars,  and  she  brought  fiirth  Romulus  and 
Remus,  who  drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Nu- 
mitor,  its  lawful  possessor.  Ilia  was  buried  alive 
by  Amulius,  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta ;  and 
because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some  sup- 
pose that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
Horat.  Od.  1.  2.  Virg.  /Rn.  1,  277.-  Ovid.  Fait. 
%,  31)8.         A  wife  of  Sylla. 

iLlAci  LUDI,  games  instituted  by  Augustus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  «ame  as  the  Troijani  ludi  and 
the  Actiai  and  Virgil  says,  they  were  celebrated 
by  .£neaii,  mit  only  beoause  they  were  instituied 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  poem,  but  because 
he  wished  to  compliment  Auxustus,  by  making 
the  founder  of  Lavinium  solemnize  games  on  the 
very  spot  %hieh  was,  many  centuries  alter,  to  be 
immortalized  by  the  trophies  of  his  patron.  Dur* 
ing  these  games,  were  exhibited  horse  races,  and 
gymnastic  exercises.     Virg.  ASn,  3.  280. 

ILIACUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  as  belong 
to  Troy.     Virg  jEn.  1.  101 

ILIADES.  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as  son 
of  Ilia.  Orid. —  A  name  given  to  the  Trojan 
women.     Virg  ^n.  1,  4ii4. 

IlIas,  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by  Homer 
upon  the  Trojan  war.  Itdelineates  the  wraih  of 
Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities  which  befell  the 
Greeks.  fTom  the  refusal  of  that  hero  to  appear 
in  the  field  of  battle.  It  finishes  at  the  death  of 
Hector,  whom  Achilles  had  sacrificed  to  the 
shades  of  his  iriend  Pstroelus.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-fnur  books.  {Vid.  Homerus.) A  sur- 
name of  Minerva,  from  a  temple  which  she  had 
at  Danlis  in  Phocis.  This  sacred  spot  was  re- 
markable for  some  doss  kept  by  the  priests,  which 
were  said  to  bark  only  at  buch  persons  as  were 
not  natives  of  the  country.  The  temple  was 
erected,  as  some  suppose,  after  the  return  of 
Ulysses  from  his  embassy  to  Troy,  by  the  Greeks, 
who  had  made  a  vow  which  they  thus  fulfilled  in 
honour  of  the  Trojan  goddess.  XenopA.  in  HeU. 
Ilibnsbs,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  fabled  to  have 
been  descended  fk'om  some  Trojans  who  came  to 
that  island  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  They  were 
driven  into  the  moimuins  by  Libyan  colonies, 
and  here,  according  to  Pausanlas,  the  name  lU- 
eis  existed  even  in  his  time.     Potu.  10,  17. 

IliONB,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priaaa,  who 
married  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.     Vifg. 
JEn.  1,  657. 
IliOmbds,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Phorbas.    Ha 
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e«me  into  lUljr  wiib  JEaetu.    rirf.  Mn.  I,  K25. 

■ A  ton  of  Artabt  nus,  m«de  priitoner  by  P«r- 

menio,  near  Damavcus.    Cwi.  3, 13. One  of 

Niiibe'g  sons.     Ovid.  Met.  Q^fab.  6. 

IlIpa,  a  town  of  Bsetica.     lAv.  33.  1. 

iLlssus.  a  small  rivrr  of  Attica,  falling  into 
the  sea  near  the  Pirseus.  There  was  a  temple  on 
ito  banks,  saered  to  the  Mutes.    Stat.  Theb.  4, 52. 

iLlTHTtA,  a  goddess  called  also  Juno  Lucina. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  aa  Diana.  .She 
presided  over  the  travails  of  women)  and  in  her 
temple  at  Rome,  it  wan  usual  to  earry  a  small 
piece  of  money  as  an  ofTerinir.  This  custom  waa 
flrst  established  by  Serviut  Tullius,  who,  by  en- 
forcing it,  was  enabled  to  Itnow  the  exact  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  p>*np1e.  Hniod.  Th.  450.— 
Homer.  IL  11  26p.  Odyu.  19.  \9».—ApoUod,  1  et 
t — HoriU.  Carm.  ScccuL—Ovid.  Met.  9,  8fc3. 

IlIum  ur  IlIon.  aiiother  name  for  the  city  of 
Troy,  or.  more  properly,  the  true  one,  since 
Troja.  the  appellation  giren  to  the  place  by  the 
Roman  writers,  was.  strictly  speaking,  the  name 
of  the  district,  (f'td.  Troja.)-— NiiTum.  a  city 
of  the  Troad,  originally  a  snoall  village,  but  en- 
larged by  the  Macedonians,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  after  them  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  situated  on  the  right  banlc  of  the  Simois, 
about  thirty  stadia  lower  down  than  Troy 

iLLiseRis,  or  Elibbrri,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  south  of  Kuscino,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sardones,  the  same  probably  with  the 
Volese  Tectosages.  It  was  a  flourishing  place 
when  Hannibal  passed  through  on  bis  march  into 
Italy,  and  here  he  established  a  garrison.  It 
sank  in  importance  afterwards;  until  Constan- 
tine  almost  lebuilt  it,  and  called  it,  in  memory 
of  his  mother  Helena,  HeleneruU  dvitcu.  In  this 
place  MagnentiiM  slew  Cnn!>tans,  and  here  Coo- 
ttantine  died  in  a  castle  built  by  hinvelf.  It  Is 
DOW  Bine. 

ILLICB,  now  Elche.  a  city  of  the  Contestant  in 
Spain,  north-east  ol  Carthago  Nova.  Mela,  2. 6. 
—PUn.  3.  3. 

IlLicitAnus  SiNCg.  a  bay  on  the  sooth-east 
coast  of  Spain  extemling  from  Carthago  Nova  to 
the  Dianium  Pmmoniorium.  It  is  now  the  bay 
of  Micant.     Mela.  2,  6. 

ILLITVROIS,  ILITUROIS,  or  ILIROIA.  a  ciry 
of  Spain,  near  the  modern  Andujar,  in  Andalu- 
aia,  on  the  river  Bsetis.  dfstro>rii  by  Scipio  for 
heving  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Lio.  23, 
4ft  24.  41.  £6.  17. 

iLLTRlcUM.lLLfRTS,  and  IlltrTa, a  country 
bordermg  un  the  Adriatic  sea,  opposite  Italy.  It 
was  wholly  contained  between  the  rivers  Narn. 
or  NarenUi,  and  Drilo.  Some  authors,  among 
whom  are  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  extend  the  limits 
of  this  country  so  as  to  include  Libumia  and  Dal- 
matia.  D' Anville  has  assigned  to  Illyricum  ttfe 
whole  eoimtry  which  lies  between  Istria  and  the 
small  river  Arsia,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dri- 
lo; but  he  observes  that  the  Ill>rie  nations  ex- 
tended much  farther.  They  spread  themselves 
at  a  very  early  period  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  to  the  south  of  the  Padus.  or  Po.  in  which 
quarter  traces  of  them  were  found  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  They  were  very  famous  (or 
their  early  acquaintance  with,  and  subwquent 
•kill  in,  navigation;  and  the  light  Libumian  gal- 
leys  aided  not  a  little  in  securing  to  Augustus  the 
victory  at  Actlum.  Illyrirum  answers  now  in 
part  to  modem  Albania.  Stnib.  2  et  7 —  Paus.  4, 
S.'i  —MHa,  2,  2. 3Lf.—Flor.  1.  Itl.  4.  2,  -   Ptel.  2, 17. 

liXTRlOi,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hennione^ 


from  wbom  Illyrieus  reeeivad  ita  i 
lod. 

I  L.ORCI ,  now  Lorea,  a  town  of  Spain.   PUn.  8,  & 

Iluro,  now  Oleron,  a  town  of  Gaacony  in 
France. 

ILU8,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  T^ot 
by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eurydice  the  daugh- 
ter of  Adra»tua,  by  whom  he  had  Ihemis,  who 
married  Cap)s,  and  Laomedun  the  father  of 
Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished,  tha 
city  of  Ilium,  called  also  Troy  from  bis  father 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  erle- 
brated  suiue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  long  would  the 
town  remain  impregnable.  When  the  temple  tif 
Minerva  was  in  flames,  flu*  rushed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Are  to  save  the  Palladiun.  for  wbicb 
action  be  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  tbe  god- 
dess: though  he  recovered  it  some  time  after. 
Homer.  Il.—Strab.   \3.—Apoaod.   3,  IS.— Omd, 

Fait.  4,  33.  8,  419. A  nanoe  of  Aseaniiu.  while 

he  was  at  Trov.     Firg.  Mn.  1,  272. A  friend 

of  Tumus.  killed  by  Pallas.     Firg.  jBh.  10. 400. 

ILVA.     Fid.  Ilba. 

iLTRGis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bctiea,  now 
Lora.    Polyb. 

iMANCBNTivs,  a  king  of  part  of  BritalB, 
killed  by  Cassivelaunus,  &c.    On,  BelL  G  b. 

iMAt^s,  the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  onoun- 
tains,  which  in  a  part  of  Us  course  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  the  vast  region  of  Sry- 
tbia  into  Scytbia  intra  Imaum  and  Seyttaia  extra 
Imaum.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  great  Taurie  range.  That  part  of  tbe  Taurie 
chain  over  which  Alexander  crossed,  and  wbenca 
the  Indiu  springs,  was  called  Paropamistia.  Far- 
ther on  were  the  Bmodi  Montes,  giving  rise  to 
the  Ganges;  and  still  farther  to  the  east  the  range 
of  Imaus,  extending  to  tbe  eastern  ocean.  Imaua 
is  generally  thought  to  answer  to  tbe  Htmaidb 
mountains  of  Vtibeti  strictly  speaking,  however, 
this  name  tielongs  to  the  Bmodi  Mootes;  and 
Imaus.  in  the  eaily  part  of  its  course,  is  the  mo- 
dem Mtutag,  or  tbe  chain  which  branches  off  t« 
the  north-west  from  the  centre  of  the  Himalak 
range.  All  the  names  by  which  this  chain  ia 
distinguished  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term 
Hem,  signifying  "snow."  Hence  have  ariseo 
the  names  ImmuKtA  JftnoAu  among  the  anciently 
and  Himalah.  Himadri,  Himachal,  and  Himatmyct, 
among  tbe  moderns.  As  tlie  chain  of  Imaus  pro. 
reeds  on  to  the  east,  it  ceases  to  be  eharaeteriaed 
aa  snowy,  and.  in  separating  tbe  regiun  of  Scy- 
tbia into  its  two  divisions,  answers  to  the  modern 
range  of  Altai.  The  highest  summit  in  tbo  Him»- 
lah  chain  is  Dwalagheri,  or,  the  White  Mouniais, 
which  is  26,b72  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
PUn.  6,  17 — Strab.  1. 

iMBARi'S.  a  partof  mount  Taurus  in  Armenia. 

ImbraOdm,  a  patronymic  riven  to  Asius,  aa 
son  of  ImbraruR.     Firg  JEn.  10  123. 

iMBRAslDBft.  a  patronymic  given  to  Glaucoa 
and  Lades,  a»  sons  of  Imbrasus.  Firg.  JEn.  18, 
343. 

ImbrXsus.  or  ParthbnTus.  a  river  of  Samoa. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  there,  received  the 
surname  of  Imbrasia,  and  the  inhabitants  boasted 
that  the  goddess  was  bom  on  the  banks  under  a 
willow-tree,  which  they  still  showed  In  the  age 
of  Pausanias.  PUn.  5.  i.—Pav».  7,  4.— The 
father  uf  Pirus,  the  leader  of  the  Thracians  dur- 
ing tbe  Trojtn  war.  Firg.  .Sn.  10,  128.  12, 84S. 
-  Homer.  11.  4  510. 

Imbrbds,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  killed  by  Dry- 
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M,  at  the  nuptiali  of  Pirltboas.    Ovid.  Met.  12, 
•AM. 

IMBRBX,  C.  Lieinias,  a  povt.     Vid.  Liciniua. 
iMBBlus,  a  Trojan  of  Prdra,  killmt  by  Teu- 
eer,  ma  of  Mentor.     Me  taiid  roarned  Medesi- 
ca5te   Priam  *  daughter.     Homer.  U.  \Z,  \H). 

IMBBOS,  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  twenty- two 
mites  ea»t  of  Leninos,  and  now  called  Imbro. 
Like  LemnoK,  it  was  at  an  early  period  the  seat 
ol  ibe  Pela-igi,  who  worshipped  the  Cabiri  and 
Mercury  by  the  name  of  Imbramus.  Imbros  is 
generally  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunction 
with  Leninos.  It  was  first  conquered  by  the 
Persians,  and  arterwsrds  by  the  Athenians,  who 
derived  frum  thence  excellent  darters  and  targe- 
teers.  There  was  a  town,  probably  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  at  a  place  called  Oaitro.  Pkn.  4,  12.— 
Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApaU.  96.— Herod.  6,  227.  Thu- 
cyd.  i,  ZS. 

INACHI,  a  name  given  to  the  Oreeks,  particu- 
larly the  Argives,  frum  king  Inachiu. 

lNACHlA,a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  river  Inachus. A  festival  in  Crete  in  hon- 
our of  Inaehu>;  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ino's 
misforiunes. A  courtesan  in  the  age  of  Ho- 
race.    Bpod.  II.  b.  12,  14. 

iMACUlDiB,  tiM  name  of  the  eight  first  succes- 
sors uf  Inachus,  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 
InachIlbs,  a   patronymic   of    Bpaphus,  as 

grandson  of  Inachus.     Ovid.   Mel.   1,  7^1. 

Also  of  Perseiu,  descended  ft-utn  Inachus.    Id 
4.  Jab'  11. 

iNACHU,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter  of 
Inachus.     Ovid.  Fait.  1,  454. 

iNACHDS,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,fkther 
of  lo,  and  aUo  uf  Phoroneus  and  JSglaleus.  He 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  Ib07,  and  gave  bis 
name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  became  the 
tutelary  deity.     He  reigned  sixty  years.     Firg. 

G.  3,  \j\.-ApoUod.  2. 3.— Paio.  2. 15. A  river 

of  Argolis.  flowing  past  the  loot  of  the  Acropolis 
of  Argus,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  bay  of 
Nauplia.  Its  source  was  in  mount  Ljrccus  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia;  but  the  poets  feigned  it 
tu  be  a  branch  of  the  Inarhiu  uf  Ampbiloebia, 
wbieh,  after  joining  the  Achelous,  passed  under, 
ground  and  reappeared  m  Argolis.  1 1  is  now  called 

the  Xeria.   Strab.  6  et  8. A  river  of  the  Amphi- 

loehlan  disuiet  in  Acamania.  It  was  said  to  rise 
In  that  part  of  mount  Pindus  called  Lacmon,  and 
Joining  the  Achelous,  to  pass  under  the  sea  till  it 
reached  the  Peloponnesian  Argos.  Others,  how- 
ever, affirmed,  that  the  Pelopunnesian  Inachus 
was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the  Amphilo- 
ehians.     ^rab.  6. 

iMAMAUiis.  a  river  in  the  east  of  Aria,  as  far 
as  which  Semiramis  extended  her  empire.  Fo- 
ifian. 

iMARlMB,  an  Island  near  Campania,  with  a 
mountain  luder  which  Jupiter  confined  the  giant 
Typltefleus.  It  is  now  called  Jtchia,  and  is  re- 
markable for  iu  fertility  and  population.  There 
was  formerly  a  volcano  in  the  mi(idle  of  the 
laland.     Firg.  jBn.  9,  716. 

InArds,  a  son  of  Psammetieus,  king  of  that 
part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon  Egypt.  Sal- 
lying forth  from  Marea,  he  drew  over  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from  Artaxerxes,  the  Per- 
siaD  emperor,  and,  becoming  himself  their  ruler, 
•ailed  in  tiie  Athenians  to  his  assistance,  who 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Cypnii»  wiU  two  hundred  ships  of  tiieir  own  and 


their  allies.  The  enterprise  at  first  was  emi- 
nently 8ucce84lul,  and  the  whole  of  E&ypt  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  invaders  and  their  ally. 
Eventually,  however,  the  Persian  arms  tri- 
umphed, and  Inarus,  being  taken  by  tieachery, 
was  crucified.     Ihtteyd.  1,  104,  l(h^et  110. 

IncitAtus,  a  horse  of  the  emperor  Caligula, 
nude  one  of  his  priests,  and  intended  also  for  the 
ooosuUhip. 

lND.iTHYBSCB.     Vid.  Idanthyrsos. 
India,  an  extensive  country  uf  Asia,  divided 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  geographers  into 
India  intra  Oangem,  and  India  extra  Oangem, 
or  India  on  this  side,  and  India  l>eyond,  the 
Ganges.    The  first  division  corresponds  with  the 
modern  Hindoo$tan{  the  latter  with  the  Birman 
Bmphe,  and  the  dominions  of  Pegu,  Sictm,  Lao$t 
Cambodia,  Cochin  CUfio,  Tonquint  and  Malacca. 
India  derived  iu  name  from  the  river  Indus, 
which  formed  iu  western  boundary.    The  Greeks 
knew  but  little  of  India  till  iU  invasion    by 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
none  of  their  existing  poets  mentioning  even  ia 
name.    The  fabled  campaigns,  wliich  some  of 
their  mythologists  represent  Dionysius,  or  Bse^ 
chtis,  and  Hercules,  to  have  undertaken  against 
it,  were  invented  after  they  liad  arrived  at  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  country:  and  the  ac- 
counts which  they  received  concerning  tlie  Indi- 
ans, may  for  the  most  part  Im  classed  amongst 
tliMe  fables,  ^ieh  were  related  on  all  sides  of 
the  people  dwelling  at  the  extremities  of  tlie  then 
known  world.     Amongst  these  fables  may  be  in- 
cluded tliat  of  the  Pygmssi  or  natioa  of  black 
dwarts,  who  were  so  small  that  the  tallest  among 
them  seldom  exceeded  two  feet  in  height    They 
were  admirable  archers;  their  animals  were  all 
of  a  proportionable  stature  with  thenoselves,  and 
upon  thelfe  they  went  out  to  make  war  against 
certain  birds,  oidled  cranes,  which  came  annually 
frum  Scythia  to  plunder  them.    Later  traditions, 
however,  remove  these  Pygmies  to  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  where  they  represent  them  to  liave  at- 
tacked Hercules,  when  sleeping  after  his  victory 
over  AntsBUs.    The  campaign  of  Alexander  was 
confined  to  the  cuuntries  watered  by  the  Indus 
and  its  branches.     He  entered  India  near  Ctobtil, 
and  crossed  the  Indus  and  Rydaapes,  on  the 
banks  of  which  last,  he  defeated  Porus,  one  of 
the  Indian  kings,  whose  dominions,  however, 
he  afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  aX  seve- 
ral new  provinces.    Alexander  then  traversed  the 
Funjaub  as  far  u  the  banks  of  the  Uyphasis,  or 
Beyah,  when  his  troops  refused  to  proceed  far- 
ther eastward.    This  disobedience  was  confirmed 
by  the  reportt  of  the  warlike  preparations  made 
against  them  by  the  king  of  the  Oangarldsc  and 
Prasii,  which  filled  even  the  veterans  with  sw.b 
apprehension,  that  they  declared  openly  they 
would  follow  their  chief  no  farther  in  that  direc- 
tion.    In  this  crisis  of  his  affairs,   Alexander 
yielded  to  the  general  wish;  he  accordingly  made 
preparations  for  retreating,  but  first  having  en- 
larged the  circuit  of  his  encampment,  he  built 
twelve  immense  altars  on  the  banks  of  ttie  river, 
and  ordered  beds  and  other  pieces  or  (timiture  to 
be  left  behind,  of  greater  dimensions  than  cor- 
responded w  ith  the  ordinary  proportions  of  man, 
intending  ti.em  as  a  subject  ot  wonder  for  all  pos- 
terity.    He  then  retreated  to  the  Hydaspes.  and 
descended  the  Indus  to  Patala,  and  subsequently 
to  the  sea.     Having  performed  sacrifices  to  Nep- 
tune, he  ascended  the   Indus  to  Xylenopolis, 
which  he  lud  ordered  to  be  built  in  his  absence; 
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lonfned  her  in  a  nn«II  island  on  the  coattof 
Campania.  She  was  starved  to  death,  A.  D.  14, 
\f  order  of  Tiberias,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Augustus,  as  emperor  of  Rome.     Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

Vi.—PtHt A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus, 

who  married  her  relation  Sabinur,  and.  at  last, 
after  his  murder,  prostituted  herself  to  her  bro- 
ther Dumitian.-^A  dauiehter  of  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Agrippa,  who  married  Lepidu«,  and  was  ban- 
ished for  her  licentiousness. A  daughter  ol 

Germanieus  and  Agrippina,  bom  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  A.  D.  17>  She  married  a  senator  called 
M.  VinuciuK,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  enjoyed 
the  most  unbounded  favours  in  the  court  of  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being  her 
first  seducer.  She  was  banished  bjr  Caligula  m 
suspicion  of  conspiracy.  Claudius  recalled  her; 
but  «he  WAS  soon  alter  banished  by  the  powerful 
Intrigues  of  Meisalina,  and  put  to  death  about 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  no 
•tranger  to  the  debaucheries  of  the  age.  and  she 
prostituted  herself  as  freely  to  the  meanest  of  the 
people  as  to  the  nobler  companions  of  her  bro- 
ther's extravagance.  Seneca,  as  some  suppose, 
was  banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced  her. 
— <-A  celebrated  woman,  bom  at  Emesa  in  Sy- 
ria. She  is  also  called  Domna.  She  applied 
herself  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philosophy, 
&c.,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous,  as  mucli 
by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms.  She 
came  to  Rome,  where  her  learning  recommended 
ner  to  all  the  literati  of  the  age.  She  married 
Septimius  Severus,  who.  twenty  years  alter  this 
matrimonial  connexion,  wa*  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple.  Severus  was  guided  by  the 
pradence  and  advice  of  Julia,  but  he  was  blind 
to  her  foibles,  and  olten  punished  with  the  great- 
est severity  those  vices  which  were  enormous  in 
the  empress.  She  is  even  said  to  have  conspired 
against  the  emperor,  but  she  resolved  to  blot  out 
by  patronising  literature,  the  spots  which  her 
debauchery  and  extravagance  had  rendered  inde- 
lible in  the  eye*  of  virtue.  Her  influence,  after  the 
death  of  Severas,  was  for  some  time  productive  of 
tranquillity  and  cordial  union  between  his  two 
sons  and  successors  Oeta,  at  last,  however,  fell 
a  sarriflce  to  his  brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  was 
even  wounded  in  the  arm  while  she  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  (on  from  his  brother's  dag- 
ger. According  to  some,  Julia  committed  incest 
with  her  son  Caracalla,  and  publicly  married 
him.  She  starved  herself  when  her  ambitious 
views  were  defeated  by  Macrinua,  who  aspired 
to  the  empire  in  preference  to  her,  afier  the  death 
of  Caracalla- A  town  of  OAllia  Togata. 

JULIACUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Juliert. 

JuliAnus,  a  son  of  Julius  ConsUntius.  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great  to 
the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and  to 
his  brother  Gallus.  The  two  brothers  were  pri- 
vately educated  together,  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  deopise  the  gratifl- 
eation  of  all  sensual  pleasures*  Gallus  received 
the  instractions  of  his  pious  teachers  with  dele- 
renee  and  subminion,  but  Julian  showed  his  dis- 
like for  Christianity  by  secretly  cherishing  a  de- 
sire to  become  one  of  the  votaries  of  Paganism. 
He  gave  suflBeient  proofs  of  this  propensity  when 
he  went  to  Athens  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of 
his  age,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
magie  and  aatrology.    He  waa  some  time  after 


appointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of  Canr,  by 
Constans,  and  there  be  showed  himself  worthy  M 
the  imperial  dignity  by  his  prudence,  valour,  and 
the  numerous  victories  which  he  obtained  over 
the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and  Germany. 
His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  condescension,  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers;  and  when  Con- 
stans, to  whom  Julian  was  become  suspected, 
ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of  his  forces  to  go 
into  the  ea^t.  the  army  immediately  mutiniM, 
and  promised  Immortal  fidelity  to  their  leader,  by 
refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  Coiutana.  They 
even  compelled  Julian,  by  threats  and  entreaties, 
to  accept  of  the  title  of  independent  emperor  and 
of  Augustus;  and  the  death  of  Constans,  which 
soon  after  happened,  left  him  aole  master  of  the 
Roman  empire,  A.  D.  361.  Julian  then  disclosed 
his  religious  sentiments,  and  publicly  disavowed 
the  doetf  inea  of  Christianity,  and  ofliered  solemn 
saerificet  to  all  the  gods  of  aneient  Rome.  This 
change  of  religious  opinion  was  attributed  to  the 
austerity  with  which  he  received  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  or,  according  to  others,  to  the  lite- 
rary conversation  and  persnasive  eloquence  of 
some  of  the  Atlienian  philosophers.  From  this 
circumstance,  therefore,  Julian  has  been  called 
Apo$tate.  After  lie  had  made  his  public  entry  a( 
Constantinople,  he  determined  to  continue  the 
Persian  war,  and  check  those  barbariana,  who  haul 
for  sixty  years  derided  the  iiKlolence  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  When  he  had  crossed  the  Ti- 
gris, he  bumed  his  fleet,  and  advattced  with  bold- 
ness into  the  enemy's  country.  His  march  waa 
that  of  a  conqueror,  he  met  with  no  oppoeitioa 
from  a  weak  and  indigent  enemy;  but  tlie  coun- 
try of  Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  Julian,  without  com  or  provislona, 
was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey 
his  army  again  over  the  streams  of  the  Tigris,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  ttic  source  ot 
the  river,  and  imitate  the  bold  return  oi  the  ten 
thouMmd  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through  the 
country,  be  defeated  the  officers  of  Sapor,  ttie 
king  of  Persia;  but  another  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him.  and  he  received  a  deadly  wound  aa 
he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle.  He  expired 
the  following  night,  the  27ih  of  June,  A.  U.  369. 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
moments  were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a 
philosopher  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  he  breathed  his  last  without  expressing  the 
least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  uf  bia 
death.  Julian's  character  has  been  admired  by 
some,  aitd  censured  by  others,  but  the  malevo- 
lence of  his  enemies  arises  from  his  apostasy. 
As  a  man  and  as  a  monarch  he  demands  our 
warmest  eommendations;  but  we  must  blame  his 
idolatry,  and  despise  his  bigoted  principles.  He 
was  moderate  in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his 
enemies,  and  amiable  in  his  character.  He  abol- 
ished the  luxuries  which  reigned  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  and  dismissed  with  contempt  ttic 
numerous  officers  who  waited  upon  Constjuitiua, 
to  anoint  his  head  or  perflime  his  body.  He  waa 
frugal  in  his  meals  and  slept  little,  rrpoxing  him- 
self on  a  skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke 
at  midnight  and  spenUtlie  rest  of  the  night  in 
reading  or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  his 
lent  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the  guiad*  around 
the  camp.  He  was  not  fond  of  public  amose- 
ments,  but  rather  dedicated  his  time  to  study  and 
solitude.  When  he  |>assed  througii  Antioeh  In 
his  Persian  expedition,  the  inliabiunts  of  the 
place,  offended  at  his  religious  sentiments,  ridi- 
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TearwM  (pent  in  writinc  «nd  eompodnir.  Hit 
works  were  said  to  amount  to  MK)  Totumen,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  though  some  were  extant  in  ttie 
aiie  of  Justinian.  His  father,  of  the  same  name, 
was  one  of  Cesar's  murderers;  and  after  sbarinir 
the  dangers  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
be  caused  himself  to  be  slain  by  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  not  to  sunrive  public  liberty.  Horace  (Sat. 
1.  3,  Si,)  has  unjustly  taxed  Labeo  with  innanity, 
because  no  doubt  he  inveighed  ntitinst  bis  pa> 

trons.     Appian.  Alex.  4.— Suet,  tn  Aug.  46. A 

tribune  or  the  people  at  Rome,  who  condemned 
the  censor  Metellus  to  be  thrown  down  ftt>m  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  because  he  bad  expelled  him  from 
the  senate.  This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped 
by  the  interference  of  another  o^  the  tribunes.^— 
Q.  Pabius,  a  itoman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  571,  who 
obuined  a  naval  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans.  He  assisted  Terence  in  composing  his 
comedies,  according  to  some.— -Actius,  an  ob- 
scure poet,  who  reeomnaended  himself  to  the 
favour  of  Nero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of 
Homer  into  Latin.    Sehol.  ad  Pen.  Sat.  I,  4. 

Labbrius,  J.  DecimuB,  a  Roman  knivbt,  fk- 
roous  for  his  talent  in  writinr  pantomimes.  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age  when  Julius  Ce«ar,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  uryed  him,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  liberal  reward,  to  appear  on  the  staee, 
in  one  of  his  own  pieces.  The  poet  consented 
with  great  reluctance,  and  showed  his  resent- 
ment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by  throwing 
severe  aspersions  upon  Julius  C»«ar,  and  by 
broadly  hinting  at  the  tyranny  and  dei>potiMn  ot 
which  he  was  guilty.  In  pronouncing  the  fol-* 
lowing  line,  he  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly upon  the  usurper: 

Neoe*$e  e$t  multoi  timeat  quern  tmdti  Hment 
Csesar  restored  him  to  the  mnk  of  knight,  which 
be  bad  lost  by  appearinc  on  tbe  stage,  but  he 
eould  not  so  easily  re«tore  him  to  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  friends.  When  he  went  to  take  his 
seat  among  tbe  knights,  no  one  olfered  to  make 
bim  room.  ev»>n  his  friend  Cicero  sarcastically 
Kiid  Recepimem  te  niti  angutU  lederemf  to  which 
Litberiu*  replied,  Mirum  n  angtute  ledei,  qui 
$olet  duabut  $eUis  $ederef  alluding  to  the  orator's 
meannesH  and  duplicity,  during  the  civil  wars 
beiMreen  l'c«ar  and  Pompey.  Lnberius  died 
B.  C  44.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  pieces  are 
preserved  by  A.  Uellius,  and  a  few  fnurments  of 
him  are  given  in  MatUire's  Corpus  Poetarum. 
Maenb.  Sof.  2. 3  et  l.—Horat.  Sat.  1, 10.  Senec 
de  Contror.  18.— 5tce<.  m  On.  39.— il.  GeU.  3,  7. 

10,  17. Q.  Duru«,  a  ttihune  of  tbe  soldiers  in 

Cassars  leitions,  killed  in  Briuin.    Caiu  Bell  G. 

I.ABICUM.  a  town  of  Italy,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Rome,  betweeen  tbe  Via  PisBnentiiM  and 
the  Via  Latina.  It  is  now  CoUmna.  Firg.  AStr, 
7,  79«.-W»'.  8,89.  4,  47. 

LabiENUS.  one  of  Caesar**  lieutenants  in  tbe 
Gallic  war.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  «ar, 
be  left  Cssar  for  Pompey,  escaped  from  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  killed  in  that  of 
Munda.  Labienus  appears  to  have  parted  with 
almost  all  his  former  success,  on  abandoning  the 
side  of  his  old  commander.  Ctn.  B.  Ov.  S,  13. 
B.  Hitp.  31. A  son  of  the  preceding,  who  in- 
herited all  his  father's  hatred  to  the  party  of 
Caesar.  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
he  refused  to  submit  to  the  triumvirs,  and  re- 
tired to  Parthia,  where  be  was  invested  with  a 
military  consmand,  and  proved  very  serviceable 
to  bis  new  allies  in  their  contests  with  the  Ro- 
H«  was  mad*  priaoaer  in  CUiete  and  put 


to  death.— An  Individual,  whose  writlnfft  wen 
condemned  by  Augustus  to  be  burned  on  aoconat 
of  tlieir  seditions  and  defamatory  character.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  de- 
termined not  to  survive  the  loss  of  his  proidue- 
tions.    Senec, 

Labinktus  or  LabtnEtus,  a  kiof  of  Baby- 
loi<,  &c.     Herod.  1,  74. 

Labradbus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
The  name  was  derived,  according  to  Pluureh, 
trom  AafifVf  th'  Lydlan  term  for  a  hatchet,  which 
the  statue  of  Jove  held  in  iu  hand,  and  whirh 
had  been  offered  up  by  Arselis  of  Mylassa  from 
th>  spoils  of  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia.  Hut. 
(fUPtt.  Gr, 

LABROnIS  PORTUS.  or  PORTCS  HKKCOL19 
LIBURNI,  a  harbour  of  Etruria  below  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Amus.  It  is  now  Liromn  or  Legkom. 
de.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  2,  d 

Labtrimthos,  a  building  whose  nnmemns 
passages  and  perplexing  windings  render  the 
escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracticable. 
There  were  four  very  famous  among  ttie  an- 
cients, one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or  Arsi- 
nne,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lf  mnos.  and  a 
fourth  in  Italy  built  by  Porsenna.  That  of  Egypt 
was  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus  who  saw  it, 
declares  that  the  beauty  and  the  art  of  tbe  build- 
ing were  almi>st  beyond  belief.  It  was  built  by 
twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  it  was  intended  for  the  place  of  their  burial, 
and  to  commemorate  the  actions  of  their  reign. 
It  was  divided  into  twelve  halls,  or,  accurdinc  to 
Pliny,  into  sixteen,  or.  as  Strabo  mentions,  into 
twenty-seven.  The  halls  were  vaulted  according 
to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  Tbey  bad  each  six 
doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and  tbe  same  num- 
ber to  the  south,  all  surrounded  by  one  wall. 
Tbe  edifice  contained  30U0  chambers,  1600  in  tbe 
upper  part,  and  tbe  same  number  below.  The 
chambers  above  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  and 
astonished  him  beyond  conception,  but  be  was 
not  permitted  to  see  those  below,  where  were 
burlMi  tbe  holy  crocodiles  and  tbe  monareba 
whose  munificence  bad  raised  the  edifice.  Tbe 
roofr  and  walls  were  encrusted  with  mnrfole.  and 
adorned  with  sculptured  figures.  The  halls  were 
surrounded  with  stately  and  polished  pillars  of 
white  stone,  and  according  to  some  authors,  the 
opening  of  the  doors  was  artfully  attended  with 
a  terrible  noise  like  peals  of  thunder.  The  laby> 
rintb  of  Crete  was  built  by  Dasdalus,  In  tasitatioo 
of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  tbe  most  laauNis  of  all 
in  classical  history.  It  was  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Dsedalus  himself,  and  tbe  prison  of  the 
Minnuur.  According  to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth  of 
Lemnns  surpassed  the  others  in  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  by  forty  columns 
of  uncommon  height  and  thickness,  and  equally 
admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splendour.  Me- 
dem  travellers  are  still  astonished  at  the  noble- 
and  macnifieent  ruins  which  appear  of  tbe  Egyp- 
tian labyrinth,  at  the  south  of  the  lake  MesTta, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  rums  of  Arsinoa. 
Mela.  I.  g.-P/m  36.  13.— 5lro6.  10.— JTmkL  L— 
Herod,  t.  I4&-  Firg.  JBn.  &.  588. 

Lacjbna,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  female  na- 
tive of  Laconia,  and  among  others,  to  Helen. 
Firg./Kn.6.h\\. 

Lacrd^MON,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Thygeta 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta  tbf 
datighter  of  Burotas,  by  whom  be  bad  Amyelaa 
and  Burydice  the  wife  of  Aerisitu.  He  was  Iha 
int  who  introduoed  the  worship  of  the  Oneea 
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koldioff  the  iplndle.  She  (mmllj  appeared 
eorered  with  a  farment  variegated  with  stars, 
and  holding  spindles  in  her  hand.  (FuL  Parec) 
SkU.  Theb.  2,  249 — MartiaU  4,  ep.  54. 

Lacidas.     Vid.  Lacfrles. 

LacIOBS,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  hero, 
wlKMe  exploits  are  unknown.  Here  S^phyrus 
bad  an  altar  sacred  to  him.  and  liliewise  Ceres 
and  Pntserpine  a  temple.    Paui.  I,  37. 

LacinIa,  a  surname  of  Juno  Arom  her  temple 
at  Lacinium  in  Italy. 

LacinIum  Promontohium,  a  celebrated 
promontory  of  Magna  Oracia,  in  the  teriitory  of 
the  Brutii,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Crotona. 
It  luns  out  for  some  distance  into  the  sea,  and 
with  the  opposite  lapygian  promontory  incloses 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  Ita  modem  names  are 
Capo  delle  Cclonne  (Cape  of  the  Columns),  and 
Capo  Nao  (Cape  of  the  Temple),  flrom  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  which  are  still 
visible  on  iu  summit.  This  celebrated  edifice, 
remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity,  the  magnifl- 
eence  of  its  decorations,  and  the  veneration  with 
which  it  was  regarded,  was  surrounded  by  a  thick 
grove  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  spa- 
cious meadows;  here  numerous  herds  and  flocks 
were  pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were 
accounted  sacred.  From  the  profits  accruing 
out  of  the  sale  of  these  cattle,  which  were  des- 
tined for  sacrifices,  it  was  said  that  a  column  of 
solid  gold  was  erected  and  consecrated  to  ihe 
goddess.  On  the  festival  of  Juno,  which  was 
celebrated  annuallv,  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  inhabitants  of  ail  the  Italian  Greek  cities  as- 
sembled here,  and  a  gtand  display  of  the  most 
nure  and  precious  productions  of  art  and  nature 
was  exhibited.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Aleis- 
thenes,  a  Sybarite,  is  said  to  have  produced  a 
purple  robe  exquisitely  embroidered,  and  adorned 
with  feathers  of  every  colour,  on  which  were  re- 
presented the  city  of  Sybaris  and  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal deities.  This  costly  dress  having  come  into 
the  po*session  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  was  sold 
by  him  to  some  Carthaginian  merchants  for  the 
enormous  sum  ot  120  talents.  Among  other 
splendid  pictures  with  which  this  temple  was 
adorned,  the  famous  Helen  of  Zeuxls  was  more 
particularly  admired.  The  artist  was  said  to 
have  concpived  his  idea  of  thatcelrbrated  beauty, 
from  a  selection  of  the  faireet  women  which  Cro- 
tona could  present  to  his  view.  History  has  not 
acquainted  us  with  the  founders  of  this  conse- 
crated pile,  but  its  great  antiquity  is  atusted  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicama«su«,  who  afflrms  that 
£ncas  on  his  arrival  there  presented  to  the  god- 
di>s8  a  braxen  vase.  According  to  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  some  ascribed  ita  origin  to  Hereulea  This 
sanctuary  was  respected  by  Pyrrhus.  as  well  as 
by  Hannibal;  the  latter  caused  an  inscription  in 
Greek  and  Punic  characters  to  be  deposited  there, 
recording  the  number  of  his  troops  and  their 
several  victories  and  achievements.  But  several 
years  afterwards  it  susuined  grrat  injury  from 
Pulvius  Placcus,  a  censor,  who  caused  a  great 
portion  of  the  ruof,  which  was  covered  with  mar- 
ble, to  be  rrmoved,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning 
a  temple  of  Fortune  constructed  by  him  at  Rome. 
Such  an  outcry  was  raised  against  this  act  of  im- 
piety, that  orders  were  issued  by  the  senate  that 
every  thing  should  bi>  restored  to  its  former  state; 
bat  this  could  not  be  effected,  no  architect  being 
found  of  suflfleient  skill  to  replace  the  marble  tiles 
according  to  their  orighaal  position.    Ftom  the 


rains  of  ttls  celebrated  ediflee  H  la  avIdcBt  that 
it  was  of  the  early  Doric  style,  with  fluted  pil- 
lars, broader  at  the  ba*e  than  at  the  capital.  It 
measured  about  182  yards  in  length  and  statty-six 
in  breadth;  and,  as  it  Diced  the  east.  iU  principal 
entrance  opened  to  the  west.  Sttab.  6.—I£v.  24, 
3.  42.  3  — Cfe.  de  Div.  1,  24.  de  /nr.  2.  2.—  Ari$~ 
tot.  deMirab.-Dion.  HaL  1,  &L—Diod.  Sic  4» 
84.~fWtr6.  3, 33  et  56.-F<il.  Max.  1.  ). 

Lacmon.  a  part  of  mount  Pindui  where  the 
Inachus  flows.     Herod.  9.  93. 

LacobrIga,  a  town  of  Spain  near  the  Sacrum 

Fromontorium,  now  Lagoa.    Mela,  8,  I A 

town  of  Spain,  among  the  Vaecsl,  now  Lobera. 
PUn.  3,  4. 

LaconIa.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  sltnate 
at  its  southern  extremity,  having  Messenia  on  the 
west,  and  Arcadia  and  Argolis  on  the  north.  The 
extent  of  Laconia  from  east  to  west,  where  it 
reached  farthest,  was  l"  45',  but  it  became  Dar> 
rower  towards  the  north,  and  ita  extent  from 
north  to  south  was  about  fifty  miles.  As  the 
southern  parts  were  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and 
the  east  and  north-east  parts  by  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus,  it  had  a  great  number  o(  promontories,  the 
chief  of  which  were  those  of  Malea  and  Tsenarus, 
now  Cape  Malio  and  Cape  Matapan.  The  se^ 
coast  of  Laconia  was  nirnished  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  sea-  ports,  towns,  and  commodiooa 
harbours,  the  chief  of  which  were  Trinassus, 
Acria,  Gythium,  and  Bpidaunis.  The  Laecmian 
eoasu  were  famous  fur  yielding  a  shell-fish, 
whence  was  obtained  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  in- 
ferior only  to  that  which  was  brought  fk-om  the 
Red  Sea.  The  mountains  of  Laconia  were  nu- 
merotu:  the  mo.U  famous  was  Tajgetus.  Its 
principal  river  was  the  Eurotas,  on  which  stood 
the  capital  Lacedamon  or  Sparta.  The  soil  was 
very  rich,  especially  in  the  low  grounds,  and,  be- 
ing well  watered,  was  excellent  for  pasture;  but 
the  number  of  ita  mountains  and  hills  prevented 
its  being  tilled  so  well  as  it  might  other  wi«r  have 
been.  Among  the  animals  of  the  country  may 
be  enumerated  wild  and  tame  goats,  wild  boars, 
deer,  and  excellent  hounds.  A  blackish  greea 
marble  (probably  basalt)  was  obtained  at  Tcna- 
rus.  Cie.  AtL  4,  10.— Sfrob.  6,~.Ptot.  3.  1&— 
Mela,  S,  3. 

LacrAtbs,  a  Theban,  general  of  a  detach- 
ment sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptians,  fte.     Diod.  16. 

LacrTnbs,  a  LaeedannoDian,  ambassador  to 
Cyrus.     Herod.  I,  J 52. 

LACTANTIUS,  LUCIUB  C(ELII78  (or  CSCILI- 
U8).  an  eloquent  fkther  of  the  church,  was.  ac- 
cnrding  to  some,  an  African;  while  others,  with 
more  probability,  say  that  he  was  a  native  of  Fir- 
mum,  in  luly.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  a 
city  of  Africa,  under  Amobius;  after  which,  he 
became  tutor  to  Crisptis,  the  son  of  Consiantine. 
He  formed  his  style  upon  the  model  oC  Cicero, 
and  wrote  several  works,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Irulitutione$  DivituB,  in  seven  bookf,  and  a 
treatise  De  Per$eeutione.  The  best  edition  of 
Laetantius  is  that  of  the  Abb^  Langlet.  t  vols. 

4to.  Paris,  1746. Placidus,  a  grammarian,  who 

flourished  about  650  A.  D.  He  was  the  author 
of  Argwnenta  Metamorphiueon  OtidU,  in  prose. 

LACf  DBS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  native  of 
Cyrene.  was  a  disciple  of  Arceailaus.  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  acadrmie  chair.  He  was  brought 
up  in  very  humble  circumstanees.  but  acquired 
great  reputation  by  intense  application  to  his 
studies,  and  a  graeeftil  elocuCion.    He  was  highly 
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#oa>  where  bis  life  was  preserved  by  a  shepherd. 
The  child,  called  CBdipu*,  was  educated  in  the 
court  of  Polybus,  and  an  unfortunate  meetinf 
'  with  his  fattier  in  a  nanmw  road  proved  bis  ruin. 
(Rdipus  ordered  his  father  to  make  way  tor  him 
without  knowing  who  he  was;  Laius  rerused,  and 
w<u  instantly  murdered  by  his  irritated  son.  His 
armour-bearer  or  charioteer  shared  his  fate. 
{Fid  (Edipus.)  Sophocl.in(Edip—Hyfin.JiU>. 
9  et  G6.—jipoUod.  3.  b.—Faut.  9.  5  et  vS.~Pha. 
de  Curio$, 

LalAgb,  one  of  Horace's  favourite  mistreasea. 
Htrat.  1,  od.  &{,  kc—Propert.  4.  7. 

Lamachus,  a  son  of  Xenuphanes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nidas.  He  was  killed  B.  C.  414,  be- 
fore Syracuse,  where  he  had  displayed  much 

courage  and  intrepidity.    Plut.  in  Alcib. A 

governor  of  Heraelea  in  Ponras,  who  betrayed 
his  trust  to  Mithridaies,  after  he  had  invited  all 
the  inhabitanu  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

LAMBRD8.  nr  LambrR  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  istuinK  from  theEupilis  Lacus,  and  falling 
into  the  Olona  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po. 
It  is  now  the  Lambro. 

Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly  situate  inland  from 
tile  bead  waters  nf  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  and  about 
thirty  stadia  fh>m  the  Sperchius.  It  is  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  waged 
by  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  their  orators,  against  the  Macedonians, 
under  Antipater.  {Fid.  Lamiacum  Bellum.) 
AecordiDK  to  Dr  Holland  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  site  of  Zeitoun  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
ancipnt  Lamia.  Smb.  9.^^.dius,  a  Roman  of 
distinguished  family,  claiminjt  descent  from  La- 
mus,  the  most  ancient  monarch  of  the  Lcstry- 
gones.  He  signaliaed  himself  in  the  war  with 
the  Canubri  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Augus- 
tus.    Horat.  Od.  3,  17- A  famous  courtexan, 

daughter  of  Cleanora,  mistress  to  Demetrius  Po- 
lioreetes,  at  whose  court  she  became  particularly 
Itnown  by  her  extravagance,  her  intrigues,  and 
Iter  ascendency  over  her  lover's  aflTections.  She 
also  distinguished  herself  as  a  player  on  the  flute, 
and  the  admiration  she  gained  was  paid  no  less 
to  her  personal  charms,  than  to  her  wit,  to  the 
•ecomplishroents  of  her  mind,  and  her  su|ierior 
skill  in  niusie  and  poetry.  Plut.  in  Demetr.— 
Athen.  \3.~yStian.  F.  H  13.  9. 

LamiAcum  BbllOM  happened  afterthedeatb 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  resolved 
to  f^ee  Greece  ftrom  the  garrisons  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. Leosthenes  was  appointed  commander  of 
a  numeroiu  force,  and  marchi^l  against  Antipa- 
ter, who  then  presided  over  Macedonia.  Anti- 
pater entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  13.000  foot 
and  600  horse,  and  was  beaten  by  the  superior 
force  of  tile  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek  confe- 
derates. Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia, 
B.  C  833,  where  he  resolved,  with  all  the  courage 
and  sagacity  of  a  careftil  fieneral,  to  maintain  a 
siege  with  about  the  8  or  9000  men  that  had 
neaped  firom  the  field  of  battle-  Leosthenes, 
finable  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  began  to  make 
a  regular  xiege.  His  operatioiu  were  delayed  by 
the  frequent  sallies  of  Antipater;  and  Leosthenes 
being  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater 
made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia,  and  soon  after, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought 
from  Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near 
Cranon,  and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were 
tOmin,  yet  tiiey  became  to  dispirited,  that  they 
med  fbr  peace  tram  th«  conqueror.    Antipater 


at  last  with  diflSculty  consented,  provided  tbey 
raised  taxes  in  the  usual  manner,  received  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  lastly,  delivered  into  his  hiuids  Demos- 
thenes and  Hyperides,  the  two  orators,  whose 
prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  country- 
men against  him.  These  disadvantageous  terms 
were  accepted  by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demosthenes 
had  time  to  escape  and  poison  himself.  Hyperi- 
des  was  carried  before  Antipater,  who  ordered 
his  tongue  to  be  cut  off,  and  afterwards  put  him 
to  death.  Plut.  in  Demott.—  Diod.  17 — Justin, 
II.  &c 

LamIjb.  small  islands  in  the  vGgean,  opposite 

Troas.     PUn.  5,  31. A  celebrated  family  at 

Rome,  said  to  be  descended  from  Lamus,  the 
king  of  the  LsBstrygones.—— Certain  monsters  of 
Africa,  who  had  the  face  and  breast  of  a  won- an, 
and  the  rest  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  serpent. 
They  allured  strangers  to  come  to  them,  that 
they  might  devour  ihem.  and  though  they  were 
not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their 
hissings  were  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  be- 
lieved them  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spiriu, 
who.  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  en- 
ticed young  children  and  devoured  them.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  fable  of  the  Lamiae  ic  de- 
rived fVom  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  a  certain 
beautiful  woman  called  Lamia,  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  Juno  rendered  deformed,  and  wliose 
children  she  destroyed;  upon  which  Lamia  be- 
came insane,  and  so  desperate,  that  she  eat  up  lUl 
the  children  that  came  in  her  way.  They  are 
also  called  Lemures.  (FuL  Lemures.)  I^uloitr. 
in  Ap.—  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  340.— flu/,  de  Curios. 

Lampedo,  a  woman  of  Lacedcemon.  who  was 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king.  She 
lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Claudius,could  boast  the  same  lionours. 
Tacit  Ann.  12.  22  et  37. 

LampbtIa,  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Nesra. 
She  with  her  sister  Phaetusa  guarded  her  father's 
flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived  on  the  coasts 
of  that  island.  These  flocks  were  fourteen  in 
number,  seven  herds  of  oxen,  and  seven  flocks  nf 
sheep,  consisting  each  of  fifty.  They  fed  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  and  it  was  deemed  unlawful 
and  even  sacrilegious  to  touch  them.  The  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hunger,  |taid  no 
regard  to  their  sanctity,  or  to  the  threats  and  in- 
trexties  of  their  chief;  but  they  carried  away  and 
killed  some  of  the  osen.  The  watchful  keeprrs 
complained  to  their  father,  and  Jupiter,  at  the 
request  of  Apollo,  punished  the  offence  of  the 
Greeks.  The  hides  of  the  oxen  appeared  to  walk, 
and  the  fle«h  which  was  roasting  by  the  fire  began 
to  bellow,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  dreadful 
noises  and  loud  lowings.  The  companions  of 
Ulysses  embarked  on  board  their  shiiM.  but  bere 
the  resentment  of  Jupiter  followed  them.  A 
storm  arose,  and  they  all  perished  except  Ulys- 
ses, who  saved  himself  on  the  broken  piece  of  a 
mast.  Homer.  Od.  12.  U9.—Propert.  3,  IS— — 
According  to  Ovid  (ilfe<.  2,  949),  Lampetia  is 
one  of  the  Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a 
poplar  tree  at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampbto  and  Lampbdo.  a  queen  of  the 
Amasons,  who  boaated  herself  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Mars.  She  gained  many  cnnqueMs  in  Asia, 
where  she  founded  several  cities.  She  was  sur- 
prised afterwards  by  a  band  of  barbarians,  and 
destroyed  with  her  female  attendants.  JuMtin. 
8,4. 

LAMPON,  Lampob,  or  Lampus,  one  of  tb« 
8K« 
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•r.nqu^red  by  the  Romana,  and  put  to  death, ' 
A.  U.  C  '4i9.    Ue.  4.  17  et  19. 

LahtIus  Fi<oros.  T.  a  consul,  who  appeased 
a  arditioD  rais«fd  by  the  poorer  eitixena,  and  waa 
the  first  dictator  ever  choten  at  Rome,  B.  C.  498. 
He  made  Spurius  Cataiui  bis  master  of  horse. 

Iav.  S,  13. S|iurius,  one  of  the  three  Romans 

who  alone  withstood  the  fury  of  Porsenna's  army 
at  the  bead  of  a  bridge,  while  the  communicatiun 
was  euttinc  down  behind  them.  His  compan- 
ions were  Cocles  and  Herminius.  [Fid.  Codes.) 
Liv.  8,  10  et  16 — Dionj/f.  HaL  5.  -  FaL  Max.  3, 
S.— — The  name  of  Lartius  has  been  common  to 
many  Romans. 

La&vm,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits 
and  apparitions,  which,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  Romans,  issued  flrom  their  graves  in  the 
night,  and  came  to  terrify  the  world.  As  the 
word  tarwa  signifies  a  nuukf  whose  horrid  and  un- 
eouth  appearance  often  serves  to  frichten  chil- 
dren, that  name  has  been  given  to  the  ghosts  or 
spectres,  which  superstition  believes  to  hover 
around  the  uraves  of  the  dead.  Some  call  them 
Lemures.     Serritu  in  Firg,  Mn.  8.  64.  5,  132. 

Lasos,  a  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  bom  at 
Hermione  in  Argolis,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  instructor  of  Pindar.  He  waa 
contemporary  with  Simonides,  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hipparehos  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Dariua.  He  waa  the  flrat  that  introduced 
the  dithyrambic  measure  into  the  celebrationa  at 
the  Olympic  gamea.  The  poet  Arehilochua, 
however,  who  was  much  older  than  Lasus,  lues 
the  word  dithyrambus  in  two  verses  cited  by 
Athencus,  so  that  Lasus  could  not  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  speeits  of  me.-isure.  Thorn. 
Mag.  FU.  Find.  -  jlrUtoph.  Fetp.  1401.— Herod. 
7.  e—Aften.  10. 

LatAous,  a  king  of  Pontus,  who  asaisted 
jBetM  against  the  Argonanta.  and  was  killed  by 
Darapes.  Flaee.  5,  5:ii One  of  the  compan- 
ions of  JEntmt,  killed  by  Mesentiua.  Firg.  Ain. 
10.697. 

LatbrANCS  Plautus.  a  Roman eonsol  elect. 
A.  D.  U.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso  against  the 
emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  led 
to  eiieeution,  where  he  ref\ued  to  eonfeas  the 
associates  of  the  e«inspiracy,  and  did  not  even 
frown  at  the  executioner  who  was  as  guilty  as 
himself.     When  a  first  blow  could  not  sever  his 


LATINI38,  a  son  o.  Fauniu  by  Mariea,  king  4 
the  Aboiigmea  in   Iial>,  who  from  him  were 
called  l«tinL     He  married  Amau  by  whom  be 
had  a  too  and  a  daughter.    The  aon  died  in  his 
infancy,  and  the  daughter,  called  Lavinia,  was 
secretly  promised  in  marriage  by  her  mother  to 
Tumus  king  of  the   Rutuli,  one  of  her  moat 
powerful  admirers.  The  gods  opposed  this  trnktOp 
and  ttiC  oracles  declared  that  Lavinia  must  be> 
come  the  wife  of  a  foreign  prince.     The  arrival 
of  iEneas  in  Italy  seemed  favourable  to  this  pre- 
diction, and  Latiniu  by  offering  his  dausbter  to 
the  foreign  prince,  anid  making  him  his  friend 
and  ally,  seemed  to  have  ftilfilled  the  commands 
of  the  oracle.    Tumus,  however,  di»approved  of 
the  conduct  of  Latinua,  he  claimed  Lavinia  as 
his  lawful  wife,  and  prepared  to  support  his 
cause  by  arms.    i£neas  took  up  arms  in  his  own 
defence,  and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the  war. 
After  mutual  losses  it  was  agreed,  that  the  quar- 
rel  should  be  decided  by  the  two  rivals,  in  singla 
combat,  and  Latinus  promised  bis  daughter  to 
the  conqueror.    Mntvt  obtained  the  victory  and 
married  Lavinia.    Latinus  soon  after  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in  law.     Firg.  /En.  9, 
&c.— Omd.  Afef.  IS,  613.  14.  449.  Post.  S,  544.  «, 
601.  —Diony$.  H.  1.  13.     Uv.  1,  1,  kc     Judin. 

43,  1. A  son  of  Sylvius  Maeu.  sumamed  also 

Sylvius.     He  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Latins  and 
succeeded  his  father.    He  was  father  to  Alba  his 

successor.     Dionyt.  H.  1,  15.—  Lie.   2.  3. A 

son  of  Ulvsses  and  Circe  alao  bore  this  nam*. 
Servitu.  Mn.  7,  47-  12,  164. 

LatIcm.  a  country  of  Italy,  lying  south  of 
Btrtuia,  from  which  it  waa  separated  by  the  Ti- 
ber. It  comprehended  the  Qmpagna  di  Bama, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
appellation  Latium  has  been  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  word  taieo.  because  Saturn  ktg 
Md  there  tram  the  pursuit  of  his  son;  but  others 
deduce  it.  probably  with  as  little  jtutice,  from  a 
prince  of  the  country  called  Latinus.  It  was  at 
first  only  applied  to  that  part  of  luly  which  waa 
inhabited  by  the  Latini  and  Rntuli;  but  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  the  consuls,  it  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  Smuessa  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  The  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  Latium  are  said  to  have  been  the  Sicani; 
they  miitrated  from  the  banlu  of  the  Sieanus  in 
Spain,  and  after  having  traversed  certain  parts 


head  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  executioner,  I  of  luly,  were  driven  from  it  into  Sicily  by  tbe 
and  shakinirhiahead  he  returned  it  to  the  hatchet  I  Aborigines,  as  were  also  the  Siculi,  who  were  of 


with  the  greatest  composure  and  it  was  cut  off. 

LATBRBNSIS,  M.  a  firiend  of  Cicero's,  of  strong 
republiean  principles.  He  bore  some  of  the 
offices  of  the  state,  and  killed  himself  rather  than 
Join  the  party  of  Antony  with  Lepidus.  Gc  Pam 
8,  a  10.  21  et  23.  Att.  X.  18. 

LatbrIum.  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpinum 
near  the  Liris.  Cie.  ad  Attic.  10,  I.  A,  7.  Ad.  fir. 
8.  I.  -  PUn.  15,  15. 

Latialu.  a  surname  of  Jupiter  who  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon  mfnmt 
Albamu  at  stated  times.  The  festivals,  which 
were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  lasted 
flrteendays.    (f'uf.  Feria  Latinae.) 

LATtNl,  tiM  tnhabitanu  of  Latiuno.  {^Fid. 
Latium.) 

LatinIds  Latiaris,  a  celebrated  informer, 
In  the  court  of  Tiberius.  To  gratify  the  paaaiims 
of  Sejanua,  he  procured  the  destruction  of  Sabl- 
nus,  and  on  the  fall  of  his  infkmous  patron,  he 


Ligurian  ori(in  and  had  been  beaten  out  of  Etra- 
ria  by  the  Umbri  and  Tyrrheni- Pelasgi.  Tha 
AboriRines  intermixing  with  colonies  of  Uie  latur 
people  occupied  Latium,  and  trovn  them  sprung 
the  various  communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Vol- 
sci,  and  Hemici:  the  colony  under  .£neas  which 
landed  on  this  coast  was  of  a  later  date.  Tb« 
northern  part  of  Latium  was  inliabited  by  the 
Latini,  Rutuli,  and  Heraiei;  the  southern  part 
by  the  Volsei  and  Ausones.  (hid,  Faat.  1,  23& 
—Slrab.  6.— An.  8,  & — Firg.  .Xn.  8L  328.11. 
317. 

Latmus,  a  mountain  of  Carta  near  Miletus. 
It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endymioo, 
whom  Diana  regularly  visited  in  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Lutndus  Berot.  0'id. 
Endymion.)    Melu.  1,  17. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Cor- 
inthians. 

LatobrToi,  a  people  of  Belgie  Gaul,  in  the 


■Mt  the  punishment  which  his  perfidy  deserved.  I  vicinity  of  the  Tullngi,  Rauraci,  and  Helvetii. 
TatU.  Ann.  4,  fid.  6,  4.  |  whose  eotmtry  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhin^ 
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•fttrwank  eolonixed  by  Pooipeiua  Strabo,  father 
of  Comply  the  Great     PUn.  3.  17. 

Laukus.  a  Mm  of  Nuniitor  and  brother  of  Ilia. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  hi<  uncle  Amuliui,  wbu 
usurped  his  father's  throne.  Ovid.  FuU.  4,  M. 
—A  son  uf  Mexeatiiis,  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
killed  by  iEneas  in  the  war  which  his  father  und 
Tumus  made  atainst  the  Trojaus.  Firg.  JEn. 
7.  ««9.  10,4^6,  &c. 

Lautijmijs  or  Latomia.  a  name  properly 
•iitnifyinR  a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the  Oreek 
Xa«(,  lajiii,  and  tiu^m,  teco.  These  wtre  an- 
eiei^lly  used  as  (anii  lor  friminals.  Dionysius 
had  a  place  of  this  kind  dug  in  a  rock  near  Syra- 
cuse, wliere  a  great  number  of  people  were  »hut 
up.  (fttf.  Dionysius.)  Cicero  reproaches  Ver- 
re»  with  imprisoning  Roman  citiiens  in  Latomias. 
Laiomia  becxme  in  tinoe  a  general  name  for  a 
prison,  and  the  prisoners  indoeed  in  them  were 
called  fafofnani. 

Lavbrn  A.  the  goddess  of  thieves  ind  dishon- 
est persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only  preside 
over  robbers,  called  from  her  LavenuoneMt  but 
she  protected  such  as  deceived  others,  or  per- 
fontnetl  their  secret  machinations  in  obscurity 
and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very  popular,  and 
the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar  near  one  of  the 
gste*  of  the  city,  which  <rom  that  circumstance 
wax  called  the  gate  of  Laverna.  She  was  gene- 
rally lepreseoud  by  a  head  without  a  body. 
Horal.  I,  ep,  16.  GO.—  Varro  de  L  L.  4. 

LavbbnIum.  a  temple  of  Lavema,  near 
Formiai.     Cie.  Att.  1,  8. 

LavinIa,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinua  and 
Aniata.  She  was  betrothed  tu  her  relation  kin« 
Tumus,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  h<r 
father  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  wa.-^ 
given  to  jEueas  after  the  death  of  Turnus.  (Fid. 
Latinus.)  At  her  husband's  death  she  was  lett 
pritKnant,  and  being  learlul  o(  the  tyranny  of 
Aseaniiis  her  son-in-  law,  the  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  brought  forth  a  son  called  ifineas 
Sylvius.  Dionyi.  Hal.  1.—  Virg.  /Bn.  6,  760.  7. 
b\.—  Ovid.  MH.  14,  507.     Liv.  1,  1. 

LavimIum,  a  town  of  Latium,  situate  on  the 
river  Numieus,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  west 
of  Ardea.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
iEneas,  on  bis  marriage  with  Lavinia.  Plutarch 
notices  it  as  the  place  where  Tatius,  the  colleague 
of  Romulus,  WM  murdered.  Dion.  Hal,  1,  45.  — 
Liv.   I,  1.     Plul.  ViL  Rom. 

LBiBNA.  an  Athenian  harlot.     Vid.  Lsna. 
.  Lbandbr,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  famous  for  his 
amours  wiih  Hero.     Vid.  Hero. 

Lbakdrias,  a  Laeedamonian  refugee  of 
Thebes,  wtio  declared,  accordinir  to  an  ancient 
orNrlf.  that  S)iaru  would  lose  the  superiority 
over  Greece  when  conquered  by  the  Thebans  at 
Leucua.     Diod   15. 

Lbakchus.  a  son  of  Athamasand  Ino,  crushed 
to  death  ngiiinst  a  wall  by  hi»  father,  in  a  fit  of 
nwHnpss.    {Vid.  Atbamas.)     Ovid.  Putt.  6,  490. 

I.KBADEA,  now  Liradia,  a  City  of  Bosutia.  wi-st 
ol  C>>ri>oea,  built  on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the 
tni  >\\  riv»T  Hercyne.  It  derived  its  name  from 
h>  bMdun.  an  Athenian,  having  previously  been 
(■nlle<i  Midia.  it  was  celebrated  for  the  orarle  of 
Trtiphirtiius.  situated  in  a  cave,  into  which  those 
who  sxukht  n-nponses  were  obliged  tu  descend. 
It  in  reniarknble  lor  having  given  the  modem 
nan)e  of  Urudin  to  a  gieHt  part  o(  northern  Greece. 
Paut  U.  ay.  Herod.  1,  4li.  &  134.  Diod.  Sic, 
15.  itd. 
UvB^'Dua,  one  of  the  'waive  dtiaa  of  Ionia« 


north-west  of  Colophon,  on  the  coast.  Itwna  at 
first  a  flourishing  city,  but  upim  tbe  removal  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  EpheMU  by 
L)simachus.  it  sank  greatly  in  importance,  la 
the  lime  of  Horace,  it  was  deserted  and  in  ruina. 
Its  site  is  called  Ectlena,  or  Xitigi.  I*a*is.  I,  9. 
^Strab.  U.—HoTut.  1,  «p,  1, 1,  7. 

Lbbena,  a  commercial  town  of  Crete,  with  a 
temple  sacred  to  .^Aculapius.    Pau$.  2,  26. 

LBBlNTHVS.an  island  in  the  .£gean  sea,  near 
Patmos.     Strab.  10.     Otid.  Met.  8,  iSH 

LBCHiEUM.  that  port  of  Corinth  which  waa 
situated  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiaeus,  being  distant 
from  tbe  city  about  twelve  stadia,  and  connected 
with  it  by  meant  of  two  long  wall*.  It  waa  the 
great  emporium  of  Corinthian  trafBe  with  tbe 
western  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  with  Italy  and 
Sicily.     Strab.  8.— iiv.  34  23. 

LbctistbbmIa,  festivals  at  Rone  obecrrcd 
in  times  of  public  calamity.  The  goda  weiv 
solemnly  invited,  and  their  images  were  placed 
on  beds  round  the  tables,  whence  their  nam*. 
Those  of  the  goddesses  were  seated  in  ehaira  with- 
out cushions  underneath,  to  intimate  the  frugal- 
ity and  self-denial  of  the  matrons  of  aneient  times. 
Tbe  first  time  this  festival  was  observed,  was 354 
A.  U.  C.  in  consequence  of  the  pestilential  dis- 
temper which  had  visited  Rome.  It  lasted  eight 
days,  and  the  gods  particularly  honoured  were 
Neptune,  Mercury,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Latona, 
and  Diana.  During  the  celebration,  the  citisena 
Kept  open  tables,  each  according  to  his  ability, 
and  in  the  templesof  the  invited  divinities  a  pro- 
ftuion  of  meats  was  served  up  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  republic  for  the  ministers  and  officers  of  tbe 
gods.     Uv.  5, 13.  7,  2.  27.  4.  40,  19.—  fai.  Mas. 

»,1. 

Lbctdm,  a  promontory  of  Troas  below  the 
island  uf  Tenedos,  now  Cape  Baba  It  formed 
the  noithem  limit,  in  the  time  of  the  eastern 
empire,  of  the  province  of  Asia  as  it  was  termed, 
which  commenced  near  the  Maander,  and  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  upnards  to  Leetum. 
Herod.  9,  114.-  TTtucyd.  8.  101 — Liv.  37.  37. 

Lboa.  a  daughter  oi  king  Thespius  and  Rury- 
themis,  who  mariied  T>ndarus,  kin«r  nf  Sparta. 
She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by 
Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few  days  advanced 
in  her  pregniincy,  and  the  god,  struck  wi>h  her 
beauty,  resolved  to  deceive  her.  He  persuaded 
Venus  to  change  herself  into  an  eagle,  while  be 
assumed  the  form  of  a  swan;  and.  after  this  me- 
tamorphosis. Jupiter,  as  il  fearftil  of  tbe  tyranni- 
cal cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,'  fled  through  ihe 
air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly  shel- 
tered the  trembling  swan  against  the  assaults  of 
his  superior  enemy.  The  caresses  with  which 
the  naked  Leda  received  the  swan,  enabled  Ju- 
piter to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  and  mne 
months  after  this  adventure,  the  wile  uf  Tyndains 
brought  iorth  two  eggs,  of  one  of  which  sprang 
Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the  other  Castor  and 
Cl>temne»tra.  Tbe  two  former  were  deemed 
the  ofTiipring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  cUiroed 
Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mjthologists 
attribute  this  amour  to  Nemesis,  and  mit  to  Le- 
da; and  they  ftirther  mention,  that  Leda  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  children  which 
sprang  from  the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis, 
(fuf.  Helena.)  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of 
opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the 
name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  He- 
siod  make  no  mention  of  the  metannorphoaia  of 
Jopiter  into  a  swan,  whence  tome  have  imaglaad 
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tbe  Tietorioua  hand  of  Hector  and  from  death  by 

Idomeneus.    Homer.  Jl.  2, 6  et  17. One  of  tbe 

ArgunauU,  son  of  Alector.    jipdiod.  1. 

Lblaps,  a  dog  tbat  never  failed  to  leise  and 
conquer  wbaterer  animal  be  was  ordered  to  pur- 
sue. It  was  given  to  Prueris  by  Diana,  and 
Procris  reconciled  berseir  to  her  hu.sband  by  pre- 
senting him  with  tbat  valuable  present.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from  Mmoti, 
a»  a  reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds  of  which 
she  had  cured  him.    Hygin.  fab.   128.— Ovid. 

Met.  7,  771— Ana.  9,  19. One  of  Aetson's 

doxs.     Ovid.  Met.  3,  211. 

Lblbgbis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because 
once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.     Itin.  S,  'J9. 

LBLEGBS,  a  collection  of  people  trnm  different 
nations,  as  the  supposed  etymology  of  their  name, 
derived  from  Xiyw,  to  gather,  imports.  They  an- 
ciently occupied  the  territory  adjoining  to  that  of 
the  people  called  by  Homer  Cilices  or  Cilicians; 
and  when  Achilles  ravaged  their  country,  which 
lay  north-west  of  tbe  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  they 
passed  over  into  Caria,  and  took  possession  of 
the  environs  of  Halicamassus. .  Their  town  was 
the  metropolis  of  Caria,  near  Mylasa.  They 
were  a  kind  of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  who  re- 
sembled the  Cilicians  in  their  disposition  and 
manners.  Tbe  Hrst  king  of  Laconia,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  Lelex:  and  the  country  took 
the  name  of  Leiegia  from  these  people.  Strab. 
7  et  8.  -Homer.  It.  21,  85.— firy.  jBn.  8,  725.— 
Patu.  3.  1. 

Lbi^bx,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a  colony 
to  Megara,  where  he  reigned,  about  2U0  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjecM  were  CHlled 
from  him  Leleget,  and  the  place  Lelegeia  mtenia.. 

Pcnu.  3.  1. A  Greek,  who  was  the  first  king  of 

Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  His  subjects  were 
also  callfd  Leleget,  and  the  country  where  he 
reigned  Leiegia.    Id. 

Lkmanis  P0RTU8,  or  Lyme,  a  harbour  of 
Britain,  a  little  below  Dover,  where  Csesar  is 
Uiuught  to  have  landed  on  his  first  expedition  to 
this  island,  having  set  out  from  the  Portus  liius 
in  Oaul,  a  little  south  of  Calais. 

Lbmannos,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Allo- 
bruges.  lu  shape  is  nearly  that  of  a  crescent, 
the  concave  side  of  which  is  upwards  of  forty-five 
miles  long.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  about  twelve 
miles,  and  its  greatest  depth  about  1000  feet 
Beiides  the  Rhone,  which  traverses  its  whole 
length,  it  receives  the  waters  of  forty  other 
streams.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Geneva  or 
Laumnne.  Cat.  B.  G.  1,  8  et  6.—  Luean,  I,  S96. 
—Mela,  2,  5. 

Lrmnos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  between 
Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Saroothraee.  It  was  sacred 
to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnius  pater,  who  fell  there 
when  kicked  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter. 
( Vid.  Vulcanua.)  It  was  celebrated  for  two  hor- 
rible massacres;  that  of  the  Lemnian  women 
murdering  their  husbands,  (Fid.  Hipsipyle,)  and 
that  of  tbe  Lemnians  or  Pelasgi,  in  killing  all  the 
children  they  bad  bad  by  some  Athenian  women, 
whom  they  had  carried  away  to  become  their 
wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruelty  have  given  rise 
to  the  proverb  of  Lemtuan  aetioru,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  all  barbarotu  and  inhuman  deeds.  Tbe 
first  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  were  tbe  Pelasgi,  or 
rather  the  Thraeians  who  were  murdered  by  their 
wives.  After  them  came  the  children  of  the 
Lemnian  widows  by  the  Antonauts.  whose  de- 
scendants were  at  last  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi, 
about  1100  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Lem- 


nos is  about  1 12  miles  in  dremnfereBee, 
ing  to  Pliny,  who  says,  that  it  is  often  sbadowed 
by  mount  Athos,  though  at  the  distance  of  eigh- 
ty-seven, miles.  It  has  been  called  Hiptipyle, 
from  queen  Hipsipyle.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  clialk,  called  tetra  Lemnta  or 
terra  tigUtata,  from  the  seal  or  impression  which 
it  can  bear.  As  the  inhabitants  were  blacksmiths, 
the  poets  have  taken  occasion  to  fix  the  forges  of 
Vulcan  in  that  island,  and  to  consecrate  the  whole 
country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos  is  also  eele- 
brated'for  a  labyrinth,  which,  according  to  some 
traditions,  surpassed  those  of  Crete  and  Egypt. 
Some  retnains  of  it  were  still  visible  in  the  age 
of  Pliny.  The  island  of  Lemnos,  now  called 
StaUmene,  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens 
by  Miltiades,  and  the  Caiians,  who  then  inhab- 
ited it,  were  obliged  to  emigrate.  Firg.  /En.  8, 
454.- Homer.  II.  i.  593.- C.  Sep.  in  MiU.— Strab. 
1,  2  et  1.— Herod.  6.  140 — Mela,  2.  T.—Apotlon. 
Arg.  \.~Fluee  2,  76.— Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3,  672.— 
Stat.  Theb  3.  274. 

LbmovIcbs,  a  people  of  Oaul,  whose  territory 
corresponded  to  the  modem  LMnouim  and  Limo- 
get.     C<ei.  B.  G.  7,  4. 

LbmCrbs,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients supposed  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  distuibed  tbe  peace 
of  its  inhabitanu.  The  good  spirits  were  called 
Lmret  famUiaret,  and  the  evil  ones  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Larva,  or  Lemuret.  They  ter- 
rified tbe  good,  and  continually  haunted  the 
wicked  and  impious;  and  the  Romans  had  tbe 
superstition  to  celebrate  festivals  in  their  hon- 
our, called  Lemuria,  or  Lemurada,  in  the  month 
of  May.  They  were  first  iusiiiuted  by  Romulus 
to  appease  the  manes  of  bis  brother  Remus,  froip 
whom  they  were  called  Remuria,  and,  by  cor 
ruption.  Lenuaia,  These  solfmuities  continued 
three  nights,  during  which  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited.  It  was 
usual  for  tbe  people  to  throw  black  beans  oo  tlie 
graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  bum  them,  as  the 
smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupportable  to  them. 
They  also  muttered  magical  words,  and,  by  bfat- 
ing  kettles  and  drams,  they  believed  that  the 
ghosts  would  depart  and  no  longer  come  to  ter- 
rify their  relations  upon  earth.  Ortd  Fatt.  5, 
421,  Jcc— Horn/.  2.  ep.  8.  21.9— Ferntu,  5,  18&. 

LbmitrIa  and  LbmuralIa.     Vid.  Lemuret. 

Lbnacs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  Xqiw(. 
a  wine  prett.  There  was  a  festival,  called  le- 
nteet,  celf  brated  in  his  honour,  in  which  the  cere- 
monies observed  at  the  other  festivals  of  the  god 
chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poetical 
contentions,  fte.    Paut.—  Firg.  G.  2,  4.  ^n.  4, 

207.— OnVf  Met.  4,  14. A  king  of  Ponttis,  said 

to  have  been  left  naked  on  the  island  of  Letice. 
Ovid.  lb.  331. 

Lbnius,  C.  and  H.,  two  brothers,  who  hospi- 
tably received  Cicero  at  Brandusitun  on  his  ban- 
ishment. Marcus  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  who 
invented  an  aviary.  Farr.  R.  R.  3, 5.— Oiie.  Fam. 
13,  ep.  63.  Att.  5,  ep.  20  et  21. 

Lbnto  Cssbn.  one  of  the  seven  persons  ap- 
pointed over  Etruria  by  Antony.    Cie.  FhO.  12.  % 

LbntOlus,  a  celebiated  family  at  Rome, 
which  produced  many  great  men  in  Uie  common- 
wealth. The  most  illustrious  were  L.  Cora 
Lentulus,  a  consul,  A.  U  C.  427.  who  dispersed 

some  robbers  who  infested  Umbria.^ Batiatla 

Lentulus,  a  man  who  trained  up  some  gladiaton 
at  Capua,  who  escaped  tram  his  school.—. 
Com.  Lcntuliu  sumamed  /ikira.  Joined  In  Call- 
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Hit  reputaticm  was  hlfh.  both  at  Conttantinople 
mod  NieonMdia.  in  which  latter  eitjr  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Julian,  who  became  acquainted 
with  his  writinft,  and  imitated  his  style  and  man^ 
ner.     The  Jealousy  of  his  rivals  pursued  him 
firom  place  to  place,  until  he  Anally  returned  to 
•Aptioeh,  when,  about  A.  D.  S60,  be  became  pre- 
fl%>tor  to  Basil  and  John  Chrysoatom.  afterwards 
so  celebrated  in  the  Christian  church.     On  the 
accession  of  Jul  ian.  he  was  invited  by  that  empe> 
ror  to  a  station  near  his  pecson,  which  with  true 
philosophic  diffnity  he  declined,  but  necessarily 
became  warmly  attached  to  a  prinee,  who  paid 
him  so  much  attentiim.    Julian  admitted  him  to 
the  equality  of  a  literary  flieod.  and  is  thouKht 
to  have  had  his  assisunce  in  some  of  his  own 
compositions.      The  death  of  that  emperor  was, 
therefore,  a  severe  stroke  upon  Llbanlus,  who 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  restoration  of  the 
heathen  worship  and  philosophy  fiom  bis  exer> 
tions.    He  survived  to  an  advanced  afe,  endan- 
gered by  suppostfd  disafTtfCtion  to  the  sueeeedinc 
emperor,  anid  annoyed  by  the  Jealousy  of  rivals. 
The  time  of  his  death  is/iot  known,  but  he  men- 
tions the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  A,  D.  390. 
The  wriUnics  of  Libanius    are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  have  reached  posteritv.  They  are 
eharaeterised  by  Gibbon  as  "  for  the  most  part 
the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator  who 
cultivated  the  science  uf  words;  the  productions 
of  a  recluse  student,  whose    mind,  regardless 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Athenian   common- 
wealth."   Of  the  works  of  Libanius,  two  vols, 
folio.  Or.  and    Lat  were   published  at  Paris, 
1606—1027.      These  contain  his  declamations, 
orations,  and  dissertations,  with  his  life,  a  vain 
and  prolix  narrative,  written  by  himself.    The 
best  oollection  of  his  epistles  is  that  of  Wolf, 
Amsterdam,  folio,  1733. 

LibAnijs,  a  chain  of  mountaiits  in  Syria,  de- 
riving their  name  from  their  irAsle  colour,  the 
eastern  part  in  particular  being  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Some  make  the  range  commence 
from  Mons  AmanuS,  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia, 
and  give  the  general  name  of  Libanus  to  the  en- 
tire chain  of  mountains  running  thence  to  the 
south;  it  Is  more  accurate,  however,  to  make  it 
begin  near  Aradus  in  Phoenicia,  and,  after  form- 
ing the  northern  boundary  of  that  country,  run 
to  the  south,  and  end  near  Sidon.  The  western 
part  of  this  ehain  of  mountains  is  properly  called 
Libanus;  the  eastern  part  is  Antilibanus,  and 
the  valley  between  is  Ccslosyria.  Libanus  eon- 
sisu  of  four  ridges  of  mountains,  which  rise  one 
ab<ive  the  other;  the  first  of  these  is  very  fertile 
in  grain  and  (hiit;  the  second  is  barren  and  rocky, 
producing  nothing  but  briers  and  thorns;  the 
third,  though  sUll  higher,  is  said  to  enjoy  a  con- 
sunt  verdure  and  sprins,  its  gardens  and  orchards 
producing  such  a  variety  of  herbs,  fhiits,  fte.  that 
it  hath  been  styled  an  earthly  paradise;  the  last 
and  loftiest  is  uninhabitable,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
cessive oldness,  being  covered  with  deep  snow 
almost  all  the  year.  Libanus  was  celebrated  for 
its  cedars.     Strab.  6- 

LlBBNTlN A,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  used 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amusements  of 
their  youth,  when  arrived  at  nubile  years.  Farro 
de  I..  L.  5,  fl. 

Libre,  a  surname  of  Biechus,  which  signifies 
Ave.  lie  received  this  name  fVora  his  delivering 
some  cities  of  Bootia  ftam  slavery,  or  according 


to  eOMra,  beeanse  wine,  of  wiiidi  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  firom  their  cares,  and 
made  them  speak  with  freedom  hud  uoconeeni. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  wine  itself,  tkiue.  dr 
TYanq.  Anim. 

LlBKRA.  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 
Cicero  speaks  of  Liber  and  Libera  as  children  of 
Ceres,  to  whom  the  Romans  paid  every  nnatk  of 
adoration.  Oe.  in  Ver.  4,  48  et  58.  5,  14.  N.  D. 
8,  24.  ^— A  name  given  to  Ariadne  by  Bacchus, 
or  Liber,  when  he  had  married  her.  Ocsii.  F<ut. 
8,513. 

LibbralTa.  festivals  yearly  celebrated  In 
honour  of  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March.  Tuang 
men  then  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  and  slaves  were 
permitted  to  speak  with  fkvedom,  and  every  thing 
bore  the  appearance  of  independence.  They 
Were  much  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greeks.  Ovid.  Past.  3,  718.—  Cie.  Bp.  ad  Foam 
12,  25.  Ep.  ad  AtL  14,  10. 

Libbbtas.  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T-  Grac- 
chus, and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pollio  with 
many  elegant  statues  and  braxen  columns,  and  n 
gallery  in  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
of  the  state.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman  in 
a  light  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand,  and  a 
cap  in  the  other,  both  signs  of  indept* ndence,  aa 
the  former  was  U'«d  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
by  slaves,  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
snimal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient 
when  confined.  Lie.  S4,  16.  85,  l.—Omd.  TViif. 
3,  1,  7i.—Ptut.  in  Grae. 

LiBtTHRA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  on 
the  declivity  of  Olympus,  and  not  far  from  the 

tomb  of  Orpheus.     Paus.  9,  80. A  fountain  of 

Tbessaly,  on  mount  Homole,  in  the  district  of 
Magnesia,  at  the  northern  extremity.  FUn.  4, 9. 
—Mela,  2. 3. 

LiBBTHRlDRS,  A  luuse  given  to  the  Muses. 
Vid.  Libethrius. 

LiBBTHRlDS.  a  mnunUin  of  Boeotia,  forty 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Coronea.  and  forming  one 
of  the  summits  of  Helicon.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
Musesandthe  nymphs  called  Libvthrides.  Pnu. 
9, 34.— Strab.  9. A  fountain  on  mount  Libeth- 
rius. 

LlBlTlNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  fhnerals.  According  to  some,  she  is  ibm 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  where  was  lodged  a  certain 
piece  of  money  for  every  person  who  died,  whose 
name  was  recorded  in  a  register  called  LMUntt 
ratio.  This  practice  was  established  by  Servius 
Tullins,  in  order  to  obtain  an  account  of  the 
number  of  anniul  deaths  in  the  city,  and  conse- 
quently the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  its  in- 
habitants. Dionys.  Hal.  A.—Liv.  40,  i9.—ytd. 
Max.  5.  i.—Piut.  QtuBtl.  Rom. 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect  who  built  the  famous 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  flourished 
about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

LiBOPHOtNlOBS,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict Bysacium,  in  Africa  Propria.  Their  nam* 
indicates  that  they  were  a  mixture  of  Libyans 
and  Phcenicians.    Diod.  8ie.  SO,  55.— Ptfn.  5,  4. 

LiBURNiA,  a  province  of  lUyrieuni.  along  the 
Adriatic  sea,  over  against  Italy,  between  Dalma- 
tia  on  the  south,  and  Istria  on  the  north.  2(»^ 
anciently  ladera.  And  afterwards  Diodora,  was 
once  its  capital.  The  ruiiM  of  Bumum.  tlie  Li- 
bumia  of  SUabo^  are  to  be  seen  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  TitiuB,  or  Kerka,  In  the  desert  of  Bukooiga. 
The  Lihumians  were  an  Illyrian  tribe,  and  their 
oountry  now  answers  to  part  of  Croatia.  They  are 
suppoaed  to  have  sent  forth  a  part  of  their  number 
to  Italy,  and  to  have  descended  as  far  south  as 
I*P7iri*»  dividing  into  three  tribes,  the  lapyges, 
the  Peueetii,  and  the  Calabri.  Some  make 
them  the  most  aneient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The 
galleys  of  the  Libumians  were  remarkable  for 
their  light  construction  and  swiftness,  and  it  was 
to  ships  of  this  kind  that  Augustus  was  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony  at 
Aetium.  Hence,  after  that  time,  the  name  of 
naees  LibunuB  was  given  to  all  quick-sailing 
vessels,  and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  con- 
atructinn.  The  Libumians  were  a  stout,  able- 
bodied  race,  and  were  much  employed  at  Rome 
as  porters,  and  sedan,  or  litUjr-CMrriers.  Hence 
Martial,  in  describing  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  exclaims,  "  proeul  horridua  Libumtu. " 
Strab.  6  et  T.—PUn.  3,  13.— Dib  Cat*.  29.  32 — 
Horat.  Epod.  1,  l.—MarL  1,  50,  33.— Jup.  4,  75. 

LlBORNlDBS,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Libur- 
nia.  said  to  amount  to  the  number  of  forty. 
Sbrab.  7. 

LiBURNDM  MABB,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  Libumia. 

LiBDRNDS,  a  chain  of  mountains  near  Apulia, 
cros8i*d  by  Hannibal  in  his  march  fWnn  Samnium 
and  the  Peligni  into  Apulia.     Ikdyb.  3, 101. 

List  A,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassiopea, 
who  became  mother  of  Ayenor  and  Belus  by 

Neptune.  ApoUod.2, 1.3.1 — Paua.  1,  44. The 

name  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to 
what  was  otherwise  called  Africa.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense  the  name  has  been  applied  tO' 
that  part  of  Africa  which  contained  the  two  coun- 
tries of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica,  together  with 
a  very  extensive  region  in  the  interior,  of  which 
little,  if  any  thing,  was  known,  and  which  was 
generally  styled  Libya  Interior.  From  the 
wiird  Libya,  are  derived  the  epithets  of  Libyi. 
Lfbytsut,  Libym,  Libystis,  Libyau,  Libytlicut, 
UbyiHmu,  LOiyitmui.  Virg.  JSn.  4, 106.  5.  37. 
Lucan.  4.—SaUtut.  8tc 

LiBf  CUM  MARK,  that  part  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean which  Ilea  on  the  coast  of  Cy  rene. 

LiBYSSA,  a  small  village  of  Bithynia,  west  of 
Nicomedia,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Astaeenus.  It  is  rendered  memorable  for  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Hannibal;  whence,  no  doubt, 
Its  name.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
modem  Maldyiem,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
Ohebae.  Flut.  FiL  Flamin.—Aimman.  Marcell. 
t2,9. 

LicAtrs.  a  people  of  Vindeliei.t.  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Licus,  in  the  modern  Ober- 
donaukreu,  to  the  north-east  of  FUi$en.  PUn. 
3,80. 

LichXobs.  small  islands  near  Caneum,  a  pro- 
montory of  Bubroa,  called  from  Lichas.  Tut. 
Llehas.     Ovid.  Met.  9, 155  et  21& 

LiCHAS,  a  servant  of  Hercules  who  broucht 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Eu- 
bcean  sea,  by  the  eompassion  of  the  gods.  Odd. 
wggf  g  211, 

LlCIMfA  LBX,  was  enacted  by  L.  LIcinius 
Crassus,  and  Q.  Hutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  657. 
It  oidered  all  the  inhabitanu  of  luly  tn  be 
enrolled  <»i  the  list  of  citizens  in  their  respective 

^Ues, -Another,  by  C.  Lieinius  Crassus  the 

Witane.  A.  U.  C.  603.      It  transferred  the  right 


of  choosing  priests  firom  the  college  to  toe  people 

It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. Another 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  tribune.  It  forbadi 
any  person  to  possess  500  acres  of  land,  or  keep 
more  than  100  head  of  large  cattle,  or  500  oi 

small Another,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  A.  U. 

C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Ludi  ApolUnaret,  which  was  before  uncertain. 
•—Another,  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.  B. 
C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as  the  Fannian  law, 
and  farther  required  that  no  more  than  thirty 
at$ea  should  be  spent  at  any  table  on  the  calends, 
nones,  or  nundinie,  and  only  three  pounds  of 
fresh  and  one  of  salt  meat,  on  oniinary  days. 
None  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  forbidden. 

Another,  de  sodattte'M,  by  M.  Licinliu  thecon< 

sul  A.  U.  0.  692.  It  imposed  a  severe  penalty  on 
party  clubs,  or  societies  assembled  or  frequented 
for  election  purposes,  as  coming  under  the  defi- 
nition of  atnbitta,  and  of  offering  violence  in 
some  degree  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of 

the  people. Another,  called  also  jUbutia,  by 

Licinius  and  ^butius  the  tribunes.  It  enacted, 
that  when  any  law  was  pmffered  with  respect  to 
any  ofiBce  or  power,  the  person  who  proposed  the 
bill,  as  well  as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends 
and  relations,  should  be  declared  incapable  of 
being  invested  with  the  said  office  or  power. 

LicinIA,  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who 
attempted  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his 
seditious  measures  by  a  pathetic  S()eerh.  She 
was  deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of 
CaiuK.— — A  resMl  virgin  accused  or  inconti- 
nence, but  acquitted,  A    U.  C.  636. Another 

vestal,  put  to  death  for  her  lasciviuusness  under 

Trajan. The  wife  of  Macenns,  distmguished 

for  conjusral  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro- 
culeius.  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia. 
Horat.  Od.  2,  12,  13. 

LicinTus.  C.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for  his 
intrigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  firi^t  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
was  sumamed  Stolo,  or  tueleu  sprout,  on  account 
of  the  law  which  he  cauKed  lu  be  enacted  durmg 
his  tribuneship.  By  tiiis  law  no  person  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  more  than  500  acreitof  land,  it  be- 
ing alleged,  that  when  more  was  held  by  one 
proprietor,  he  would  not  have  leisure  to  pull  up 
the  Useless  sproutK  which  grew  from  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  He  afterwards  carried  a  law  which 
permitted  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consula. 
dignity  with  the  patricians,  A.  U.  C.  388.  He 
reaped  the  benefit  of  this  law,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  plebeian  consuls.  This  law  was  proposed 
aiKl  passed  by  Licinius,  as  it  is  reported,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  ambitious  wife,  daughter  of  M. 
Pabius  Ambustus,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister, 
who  had  married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  of  a  higher  dignitv  in  beina  the  wife  of  a  con- 
sul. Uv.  6,  34.  PltU. C.  Calvus,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum,  and  his  poeir>-,  which  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  compared  tn  Catullus.  His  oratinna 
are  greatly  commended  by  Quintilian.  Some 
believe  that  he.  wrote  annals  quoted  by  Diony- 
sius  f>f  Halicamassus.  He  died  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  QuintU  —Cic  tn  Brut.  61.^— 
Macer,  a  Roman  accused  by  Cicero  when  prtetor. 
He  derided  the  |K>wer  of  his  accuser,  but  whea 
he  saw  himself  condemned  he  grew  so  desperate 
that  he  killed  himself.    l'ktt.--—P.  Crassus,  a 
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ROTcrnor  of  Tarentum  who  delivered  his  trust  to< 
Annibal,  &e.-^ — A  biKh  priest  who  devoted  De- 

cius  to  the  Dii  Maoe^. A  commander  of  a 

Koman  fleet  sent  against  Antlochus  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. 

LiXUS,  a  river  of  Mauritania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Antaeus  had  a  palace  there, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Hercules  conquered   him. 

kal.  3,  250.— Mela,  3,  10.-/Sra6.  2. A  son  of 

^gyptus.     ApoUod. 

LOCBOS,  a  man  who  conspired  against  Alexan- 
der with  Oymnus,  tec    Curt.  6,  7. 

LoCRl,  a  people  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Locri  three  dis- 
tinct tribes,  sumamed  Oiolee,  EpicnemiiUi,  and 
Opuntii,  who  were  all  descended  from  tlie  Le- 
leges.  The  Loeri  OzoUb  occupied  a  nnrrow  tract 
of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  eummencing  at  the  iGtolian 
Rhium,  and  terminating  near  Crissa.  To  the 
west  they  touched  upon  iEtolia,  to  the  north 
upon  Doris,  and  to  the  east  upon  Phocis.  They 
are  i^aid  to  have  been  a  colony  trom  their  more 
eastern  brethren,  and  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  tl>e  Greek  word  H*t  oieo,  owing  to  the  waters 
issuing  from  mount  Taphiassus  having  been  ren- 
dered/e/uf,  in  consequence  of  the  centaur  Nessus 
having  been  buried  there.  They  are  charac- 
terized as  a  wild  and  uncivilized  race,  addicted 
to  theft  and  rapine.  The  Locrt  Epicnenddii  and 
Opuntii  are  generally  classed  under  the  common 
name  of  Locri.  They  occupied  a  small  district 
between  mount  Cnemis  and  the  Buboean  sea, 
from  ThermopylsB  to  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Sinus  Opuntius  now  the  GtJ/'c/TaZanda.  They 
touched  to  the  west  on  Phocis,  and  to  the  south 
on  Boeotia.  The  Bpicnemidii  derived  their 
name  from  their  situation  under  mount  Cnemis, 
and  they  aluhe  of  all  the  Locrians  were  permit- 
ted to  send  members  to  the  Amphictyonic.wun- 
cil.  The  Loeri  Opuntii  were  so  called'  from 
Opus,  their  metropolis.  Strtdt.  7  et  9.— P/uf. 
QutBH.  Grac.  15.  Tkucyd.  1,  5.— Horn.  IL  2, 
536.^— A  people  of  Magna  Orscia,  originally  a 
eolony  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  from  Greece.  They 
flrst  settled  near  the  promontory  Zephyrium,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  Brutium,  on  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epi- 
sephyrii,  by  which  they  were  distmguished  from 
the  Locri  of  Greece.  Here  they  built  the  city  of 
Locri.  They  removed,  however,  from  this  posi- 
tion, three  or  four  years  afterwards,  and  built 
anottier  city  on  a  height,  named  mount  Esopis. 
Strabo,  however,  makes  die  Locri  who  settled  in 
Brutium  to  have  been  a  division  of  the  Ozolie 
from  the  Crissiean  gulf,  and  remarks,  that  Epho- 
nis  was  incorrect  in  ascribing  the  nettlemenl  to 
the  Locri  Opuntii;  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
opinion  of  Ephorus  seems  to  be  supiiorted  by  the 
testimony  of  many  other  writers,  and,  therefore, 
is  generally  preferred  by  modem  critics.     Firg. 

^n     3.    399. P(Ayb.   Fragm.    12,    b.—Pmd. 

Olymp.  10.  17.  II,  15 TTiucyd.  3,  99.  K  91.   - 

Diod.  Sic.  14, 107 — Arittot.  Rhet.  2.  15 — Lit.  29. 
17.  &c 

LOCUSTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in 

favour  with  Nero.    She  poisoned  Claudius  and 

^BHtannicus,  and  at  last  attempted  to  destroy  Nero 

himself,  for  which  she  was  executed.    Tacit.  Ann. 

12,  66,  &c  ~.^uet.  in  Ner.  33. 

LOCUTIUS.      Vid.  Aius. 

LoLLlA    PacllIna,    a    beautiful    woman, 

daughter  of  M.  LoUius,  who  married  C.  Mem- 


mins  Regulas,  and  afterwards,  after  being  forci- 
bly divorced,  Caligula.  She  was  again  divorced 
by  the  capricious  monarch,  and  when  proposed 
for  wife  to  the  emperor  ClsudiiM  she  was  through 
envy  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrippina.  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  1,  &.t.—Plhi.  9,  35. 

LOLLiANUS  SpurIos.  a  general  proclaimed 
emperor  b}'  his  sekliers  in  Gaul,  and  soon  after 
murdered,  tec. 

LollIus,  M.  a  eothpanion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Casar  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  was  con* 
sul  A.  U.  C.  733,  and  offended  Augustus  by  his 
rapacity  in  the  provinces.  Horace  has  addressed 
two  of  his  epistles  to  him,  but  the  partiality  and 
regard  of  the  poet  seem  to  have  been  ill  bestowed 
on  a  man,  who,  to  a  great  violence  of  temper, 
united  traitorous  designs  against  die  honour  of 
his  country.  Lollius  died  a  natural  death,  though 
Pliiiy  mentions  that  he  poisoned  himself.  Hor. 
Ep.  »,  2  et  16.—Dio.  64,  20 — Poterc  2,  97  et  102. 

Ptin.  9.  85. 

LoNOlNUM,  or  Londinium,  called  also  Au> 
gusta.  a  city  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  Britain,  now 
London.  The  place  appears  to  have  had  a  very 
remote  anUquity,  and  already  existed  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  thoush,  in  consequence  of  his  march 
being  in  a  different  direction,  it  remained  un- 
known to  him.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  a  place 
of  great  commerce,  and,  indeed,  its  favourable 
situation  for  trade  must  have  given  the  place  a 
vety  early  origin.  Ancient  Londinum  is  thought 
to  have  occupied  that  part  of  the  modem  city 
whicli  lies  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  the 
tuwer  of  London.  As,  however,  Ptolemy  as- 
signs it  to  the  Cantii,  many  have  been  led  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  the  boruugh  of  Southwark,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  or  rather  to  the  part 
immediately  west  of  this,  especially  as  here  many 
remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  Londinum  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Amm.  Marc.  87,  18.—  Tacit, 
Ann.  14,  83. 

LonoarSncs,  a  man  guilty  of  adultery  with 
Fausta.  Sylla's  daughter.     Herat.  Sat.  1,  2,  ({7. 

LonoimAnus,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes  the 
I.,  in  Greek  MaKp4;|-tip.  Plutarch  states  that  this 
appellation  was  given  him  because  his  right  band 
was  longer  than  his  left,  but  Strabo  says  that  he 
was  so  called  from  the  extraordinary  length  of 
his  arms,  which  on  his  standing  straight  could 
reach  his  knees.     Strab.  15. 

l^ii^ptyim.  Dionysius.  a  celebrated  Greek 
pfanosopberSTnrTTffleSnnhens.  After  residing 
for  some  time  in  this  seat  of  literature,  he  waa 
invited  to  assume  the  honourable  office  of  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Greek  Isnguage.  to  the  children  of 
Zenobia,  the  famous  queen  of  Palmyra,  whose 
secretary  and  confidential  minister  he  soon  be- 
came, but  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  activity  in 
tier  cause,  proved,  at  last,  fatal  to  'him.  When 
the  emperor  Aurelian  approached  victorious  the 
gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  leturaed  to  his  sum- 
mons a  spirited  letter  which  roused  bis  severest 
indignation.  The  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed, 
but  when  the  city  at  la»t  opened  her  gates,  Zeno- 
bia and  her  secretary  endeavoured  to  escape,  but 
in  vain.  Dragged  into  the  presence  of  the  con- 
queror, the  unfortunate  queen  forgot  the  hero- 
ism of  her  lormer  character,  and  revealed  that 
Longinus  was  the  author  of  the  letter  which  de- 
rided the  attempts  of  the  Riiman  arms.  Aure- 
lian could  rniiquer  but  not  forgive,  and  Longinus 
was  imn.ediately  led  to  execution,  and  shame- 
fully sacrificed  to  the  twry  of  the  Roman  sol- 
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diert,  A.  D.  273.  At  the  moment  of  death  be 
thowed  himMir  (reat  and  resolute,  and  with  a 

eiloaopbieal  and  unparalleled  flrmneu  of  mind, 
even  repressed  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spec- 
tators who  pitied  his  miserable  end.  Among  the 
numerous  writings  of  Longinus,  his  treatise  ntfi 
t^ht  V  On  the  StMime,")  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining. llCrTEarinTrmutilated  state.  It  has 
always  been  greatly  admired  for  its  elevation  of 
language  and  of  sentiment;  and  Pope  character- 
ises its  autbur  as  being  "himself  the  great  sub- 
lime he  draws."  Much  obscurity,  however, 
dwells  on  his  precepts,  and  be  is  rather  to  be 
praised  for  a  lively  sensibility  to  literary  beau- 
ties, tlian  for  aoeuraey  of  investigation  into  their 
nature  and  causes.  He  is  one  of  the  few  ancients 
who  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  tbe 
Jewish  Scriptures.  '''*lcl?^t**^*,tV'.iH  nf  thfttrra- 
tise  n«pi  ■^iV-oirt  MB.  Ijbut  nf  IJoup.'  Oion.  jSaTtoo, 
Inaihat'oi  Weiske,  Lips.  1809.  tivo,  re- printed  at 
London,  1820.  Dr  Smith  has  translated  it  faith- 
fully into  English. Cassius,  a  tribune  driven 

out  of  the  senate  for  favouring  the  interest  of  J. 
CsBsar.    He  was  made  governor  of  Spain  by  Ca- 

sar,  &c A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and 

respected,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  be- 
cause he  had  in  hif  possession  a  picture  of  Cas- 
sius, one  of  Ctsar's  murderers.    Juv.  10,  16 

A  frit>nd  of  the  orator  Antonius,  well  skilled  in 
(he  history,  politics,  and  jurisprudence  of  his 
country.     Ck.  Oral.  1,60. 

LONOOBAROI.     Fid.  Langobardi. 

LonoOla,  a  town  of  Latiiim  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vulsei.    Uv,  2,  33  et  89.  9,  39. 

LoNOUNTiCA,  a  maritime  city  of  Hispania 
Tarrsetinensis.    Uo.  82,  80. 

LoNOUS,  author  of  a  romance  in  Greek  prose, 
entitled  nMM«>««a  ("  Pattorak"),  and  relating  the 
loves  of  Ddphnis  and  Cbloe,  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  as  late  asthereignoFTheodosius  the  Great; 
but  nothing  Is  known  of  him,  nor  Is  he  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  ancients.  His  work  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  that  kind  of  composition  in 
its  simpleit  form,  and  contaiiu  many  descriptive 
beauties;  but  some  of  its  scenes  are  such  as  the 
lowest  modem  writer  would  scarcely  venture  to 
paint.  Tbe  best  editions  are,  that  of  Villoison, 
Paris,  177d,  2  vols.  Svo,  and  that  of  Schaefer, 
Lips.  1603.  18mo. 

Lost  MA,  a  town  of  Doris.    Liv.  37, 17. 

LoTis  or  Lotus,  a  beautiftil  nymph,  daughter 
of  Neptune.  Priapus  offered  her  violence,  and 
(o  save  herself  flrom  bis  importunities  she  im- 
plored the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  Lotui,  consecrated  to  Venus  and  Apollo. 
OvU.  Met.  9.  348. 

Lotophaoi.  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  ftrom  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer  says  that  whoever  ate  of  the  loiuti  lost  all 
wish  of  returning  home,  and  became  desirous  of 
remaining  in  tbe  land  that  pri<duced  it.  Homer. 
Od.  9.  n— Herod.  4,  177. -iVn.  &,  7.  13.  17. 

LUA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
tolngs  which  were  purifled  by  lustrations,  whence 
the  name  (a  luendo).  She  is  supposed  to  be  tbe 
same  as  Ops  or  Rhea.     Uo.  8.  1.  46,  83. 

LocA.  a  city  of  Etruria,  north-east  of  Pise,  on 
the  river  Auser,  or  Serchto.  It  still  preserves  iu 
situation  and  name.  Lip.  21,  59.  41.  18 — CXe. 
Mp.  ud  Pam.  1.  9. 

Lcckavt,  one  of  tbe  friends  of  Tumns,  killed 
by  J&neas.     firg.  jBn.  10, 575' 


LucAmi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Saomites. 

LdcamIa,  a  eoantry  of  Italy,  boanded  oo  tiie 
north  by  Cunpania,  Samnium,  and  ApvUa,  on 
the  east  by  the  Siniu  Tarentinus,  on  the  south 
by  Brutium,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tuscan  sea. 
It  contained  the  Baalieata,  the  greater  part  et 
Prindpato  Citm^  and  a  small  portion  of  CattAHg 
CUra.  atrab.  6— Km.  3,  6.  -Afefa,  2.  4^Iisi 
8,  17.  9,  211.  10,  ll.—  Honif.  Bp.  %  2,  178. 

LUCANIDS.  Q.  a  centurion  in  Caaar's  army, 
&c.     Cas.  Bell.  O.  5. 

LocAnos,  M.  ANNiBUS,  a  nstive  of  Cordubi, 
in  Spain.  His  tkther.  Amicus  Mela,  a  Roman 
knight,  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Seneca,  the 
philosopher.  He  was  eariy  removed  to  Rome. 
wher9  his  rising  talents  and  more  particularly 
his  lavished  praises  and  panegyrics,  reeom 
mended  him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  inti- 
mac)  was  soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lucsa 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  quB«tar 
before  he  had  attained  the  proper  age.  Tbe  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  bis 
imperial  patron;  he  chose  for  his  subject  Or- 
pheus, and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of  Niobe. 
Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victoi  y ,  but  Nero  became 
jealous  of  his  poetical  reputation,  and  resolved 
upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which  Lucan  was 
daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his  resentment, 
and  he  joined  Piso  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor.  The  whole  was  discovered,  and  the 
poet  had  nothing  left  but  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  execution.  He  had  his  veins  opened  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  as  he  expired  he  pronounced 
with  great  energy  tbe  lines  which.  In  bis  Phar 
salia,  (3.  639-64i.)  he  had  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  soldier,  who  died  In  the  same  manner  as 
himself.  Some  have  accused  him  of  patillanim 
ity,  at  tbe  moment  of  his  death,  and  say  that,  to 
free  himself  firom  the  punishment  whieh  thre%t> 
encd  him,  he  accused  his  own  mother,  and  in- 
volved her  in  the  crime  of  whirii  he  waa  guilty. 
This  circumstance,  which  throws  an  indelible 
blot  upon  the  character  of  Lucan,  Is  not  men- 
tioned by  some  writers,  who  observe  that  be  ex- 
pired with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher.  He 
died  in  bis  twenty-sixth  year.  A.  D.  15.  Of  the 
various  poems  of  Lucan,  the  PhartaUa  alone  has 
reached  modem  times.  This  Is  an  unfinished 
piece,  relating  the  causes  and  events  of  the  civil 
war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey.  Its  title  to 
the  name  of  an  epic  poem  has  been  disputed  by 
some  critics,  who  deem  a  supernatural  agency 
essential  to  that  species  of  composition.  As  to 
the  merits  of  the  poetry  itself  there  are  various 
opinions.  Lucan  certainly  possesses  neither  tbe 
fire  of  Homer,  nor  the  melfxiiotts  numbers  o. 
Virgil.  If  he  had  lived  to  a  maturer  age.  his 
judgment  as  well  as  his  genius  would  have  been 
improved,  and  he  mitht  have  clsimed  a  mors 
exalted  rank  among  Uie  poets  of  the  Anzustan 
age.  His  expressions,  however,  sire  bold  and 
animated,  his  poetry  entertaining,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  he  was  never  perused  without 
the  warmest  emotioiw,  by  way  whose  minds  wfre 
in  imison  witfi  his  own.  The  best  editions  of 
Lucan  are,  that  of  Coriius,  Lips.  1726,  8vo,  re- 
edited  and  completed  by  Weber,  Lips.  1828.  S 
vols.  8vo;  that  of  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat  i78H, 
2  vols.  4to;  that  of  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat.  \7*^ 
4to;  and  that  published  at  Glasgow.  1816.  «iHs 
the  notes  of  Bentley  and  Grotius.  He  hn^t  b«*> 
tranidated  into  RnKlisb  verse  by  Rn«i> Ocel- 
lus, a  Lucanian  philosopher.     Vid.  Oift'.tuft. 
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•omniaii  to  nmnj  Romiint,  of  whom  an  ueomit 
Is  givMi  under  their  (Amiljr  names. 

LuCBBTiA,  a  eelebmtpd  Ronwn  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius  Colla- 
tinus.  Her  aceontplishments  unhappily  proved 
fatal  to  her,  and  the  praises  whieh  a  number  of 

?rounir  nobles  at  Ardea,  among  whom  were  Col- 
atinus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  bestowed  upon 
the  domestic  Tirtues  of  their  wives  at  home,  were 
productive  of  a  revolution  in  the  state.  While 
every  one  was  warm  with  the  idea,  it  was  univer- 
sally agreed  to  leave  the  camp  and  to  go  to  Rome, 
to  ascniain  the  veracity  of  their  respective  asser- 
tions. Gollatinua  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  ex- 
pectations fulfilled  in  the  highest  degree,  and, 
while  the  wives  of  the  other  Romans  were  In- 
volved in  the  riot  and  dissipation  of  a  feast,  Lu- 
cretia  was  found  at  home,  employed  in  the  mid«i 
of  her  female  servants,  and  easing  their  labour 
by  sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  innocence 
of  Lucretia  inflamed  tlie  passion  of  Sextos,  the 
son  of  Torquin,  who  was  a  witness  of  her  virtues 
and  industry.  He  cherished  his  flame,  and  he 
secretly  retired  from  the  camp  and  came  to  the 
bouse  of  Lucretia,  where,  as  the  friend  of  her 
husband,  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  He 
soon,  however,  shoned  himself  unworthy  of  such 
a  treatment,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  Lucretia,  who  reAjsed  to  his  in- 
treaties  what  her  fear  of  diame  at  last  granted  to 
his  threats.  She  yielded  to  her  ravlsher,  when 
he  threatened  to  murder  her,  and  to  slay  one  of 
her  slaves,  and  put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this  ap- 
parent adultery  might  seem  to  have  met  with  the 
punishment  it  deserved.  Lucretia,  thus  dishon- 
oured. In  tfie  morning,  sent  for  her  husband  and 
her  fa' her,  and,  after  she  had  revealed  to  them 
the  Indignities  she  bad  suflTered  firom  the  son  of 
Tarquin,  and  intreated  them  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger  which 
the  bad  previously  concealed  under  her  clothes. 
This  faul  blow  was  the  sltnal  of  rebellion.  The 
body  of  the  virtuous  Lucretia  was  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people,  and  the 
violence  and  barbarity  of  Sextus,  joined  with  the 
unpopularity  and  oppression  of  his  fkther,  so  irri- 
tated the  Roman  populace,  that  that  moment 
they  expelled  the  Tarquins  for  ever  from  Rome. 
Brutus,  who  was  present  at  the  tragical  death  of 
Lucretia.  kindled  the  flames  of  rebellion,  and 
the  republican  or  consular  government  was  estab- 
lished at  Rome,  A.  U.  C  244.  Lto.  1.  57,  &c — 
Dionys.  Hal.   4,  \b.—Ovid.  Fast.  2.   741— Fa/. 

Max.  6.  I.  -  PhU.—Aiigust.  de  (Xv.  D.  1,  19. 

The  wife  of  Numa.    nut. 

LucrbtTlis,  now  libretti,  a  mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  banging  over  a  pleasant 
valley,  near  which  the  house  and  fkrm  of  Horace 
were  situate.    Horat.  Od.  I.  17,  1. 

LdcrbtTds  Cards,  T.  an  eminent  Latin  poet 
and  philosopher,  was  a  Roman,  but  whether  of 
the  nncirnt  Lucretian  family,  is  uncertain.  He 
was  bom  about  B.  C.  96,  and  being  sent  early  to 
Athens,  studied  under  Zeno,  a  noted  Epicurean. 
His  celebrated  poem,  "  De  rertan  Natura."  was 
written  during  the  intervals  of  reason,  which  al- 
)eviated  an  insanitv  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
by  the  administration  of  an  amatory  philtre  by 
his  wife.  It  forms  the  first  account  of  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  great  freedom 
with  which  opinions  contradictory  to  the  estab- 
lished relixion  were  at  that  time  maintained,  as 
■o  writer  has  more  pohitedly  controverted  the 


popular  nations  of  heatheninn,  or  ev«n  the  ftm- 
damental  points  of  all  other  religion,  lueh  u  Hm 
existence  of  a  Creator,  a  providence,  and  an  im- 
mortal state.  His  language  and  versiScatioa 
partake  of  the  rudeness  of  an  early  period  of 
literature;  but  when  the  subject  admits  of  ele- 
vated sentiment,  or  descriptive  beautjr.  no  Latin 
poet  has  taken  loftier  flights,  or  exhibited  greater 
sublimity.  His  morality  la  also  generally  pure, 
although  he  is  sometimes  descriptively  licen- 
tious. The  inconsistency  of  his  system  beinc 
now  no  longer  injuriotis,  the  gravest  charaeten 
in  modem  time«  have  not  serapled  to  becxmi* 
his  editors  and  commentators.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  by  his  own  hand,  at  the  age  of  ftnty- 
fbur.  The  best  editions  of  his  poem  are,  that  of 
Creech,  Oxnn.  1695,  8vo ;  that  of  Wakefield, 
Ixmd.  1796,  4to,  3  vols  ,  and  Olasg.  1813,  Svo,  4 
vols.;  and  that  of  Eichst&dt,  Lips.  1801,  8va  It 
has  been  trxniilated  into  English,  by  Creech  and 

Good. Quiiitus,  a  Roman  who  killed  hinuelf 

because  the  inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  be 
was  appointed  with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour 
the  cause  of  J.  Cesar.     Cke$,  Belt.  Ore.  I,  I& 

He  is  also  called  Vespillo. Sp.  Triclpitinus, 

father  of  Lucretia,  chosen  colleague.  In  toe  con- 
sulship, to  Popllcola,  to  supply  toe  place  of  Bru- 
tus. He  died  soon  after  his  election,  and  M. 
Horatius  was  named  to  finish  the  year.    Lip.  1, 

58. Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Sylla, 

because  he  had  applied  for  the  consulship  with- 
out his  permission.     PluL 

LlJCRlNOS,  a  lake  in  Italy  near  Cumae.  cm  Um 
coast  of  Campania.  According  to  Dio  Cassiua 
there  were  three  lakes  in  this  quarter  lying  one 
oehind  the  other.  The  outermost  was  ttlled 
Tyrrhenus,  the  middle  one  Lucrinus,  and  the 
innermost  Avemus.  The  Lucrine  was  shut  in 
from  the  outermost  lake  or  bay  by  a  dike  raised 
across  the  narrow  inlet.  This  work,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  eight  stadia  In  length,  and  of  a 
chariot's  breadth:  tradition  ascribed  it  to  Her- 
cules. Agrippa  cut  a  cummtuiieatton  betweeii 
these  lakes  and  the  sea,  and  built  at  the  opening, 
cut  between  and  uniting  the  Lucrine  and  Aver- 
nian  lakes,  the  famous  Julian  harbour.  The 
object  in  doing  this  chiefly  was  to  procure  a  plaee 
along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising  and  training  a 
body  of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sex- 
tus Pompeius.  The  woods,  also,  whidi  sur- 
rounded Avemus  in  particular,  were  cut  down, 
and  the  stagnant  vapour  being  thus  dissipated, 
the  vicinity  was  rendered  healthy.  By  this 
operation  much  land  was  reclaimed,  which  be- 
fore had  been  covered  by  these  lakes,  an  outlet 
being  afTurded  to  their  waters  into  the  sea.  The 
shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake  were  famous  for  their 
oysters.  In  the  year  1 538.  an  earthquake  formed 
a  hill,  called  Monte  Auooo,  near  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  200  feet  high,  consisting  of 
lava,  burned  stones,  scoria,  &&,  which  left  no 
appearance  of  a  lake,  hut  a  murasg,  filled  with 

Srass  and  rushes.     Dio.  Cau.  48. 50.— &Cra6.  5.— 
uet.  Aug.  l6.—  reU.  Patetc  2,  79. 
LuCTATlus  CatOlus.  C.  a  Roman,  eonsn 
with  Marius.     He  assisted  his  rnlleague  in  con- 
quering the  Cimbrians.     ( Fid.  Cimbt icom  Bel- 
lum.)    He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
the  history  of  .<)is  consuUhip.  which  he  wrote  with 
icreat  veracity,  coiivinces  us  of  his  literary  talenla. 
That  history  is  lost     Cic.  de  Orat.  -  Var  odt  L 
L.  -  Ftor.  2,  2.— >C.  Catulus,  a  Roman  consul 
who  destroyed  the  Cartbagiolan  fleeu    Fid.  Cat 
olua. 
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LydkoMiv.— — A  mwll  town  on  one  of  tbe  bigh- 
eM  MimRiiu  ot  Parnassus.  It  aitpears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since  it  is 
atated  bjr  tlie  Arundelian  marbles  to  have  been 
once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.  Strabo  also 
afBrms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Del|ihi. 
Amony  other  elymuloKies,  Pau^anias  states,  that 
the  neighbuurinK  people  iled  to  it  during  the  de- 
luge or  Deuealiun,  being  led  thither  by  the  howU 
ing  of  tenli  r$  (X  v««v).     SUatt.  9.  —  Pauu  10,  6. 

l.VCUKKCS,  tbe  supposed  funnder  of  Lycorea, 
on  mount  Parnassus,  was  sun  of  A|X)ilo  and  Co- 
rycia.     Hygin./nb.  IfiL 

LvcoRlAS,  one  of  the  attendant  n)-m|ihs  of 
Cyrene.    thx.  ''.  *,  33'J. 

LVCdRisi.  a  freeilwonian  of  the  senator  Vo* 
lumniuii,  also  called  Cylhrrit,  and  rolmimia, 
fnun  her  master.  She  iscelebriued  iur  her  beauty 
and  intrigues.  The  |M>et  Uallus  was  xreatly 
enamoured  of  bir,  and  his  friend  Virgil  in  his 
tenth  eclogue  cumlurts  him  lor  the  luss  ol  the 
favours  of  Cytheris,  who  (ollnwe<l  M.  Aniuny's 
cam|>,  and  was  become  the  Astpa^ia  oi  Koine. 
The  charms  of  Cli*o)ta(ra,  however,  prevailed 
over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  unlurtunatecimr- 
tesan  lust  the  iavours  of  Antony  and  of  all  the 
world  at  the  same  tinif.  l.vroris  was  oriKinally 
acome<lian.  I'irg.  Eel,  10 — Orid.  A.  A.  3,  tiil. 
Tria.  2.  44.1. 

LVCOHMA**,  a  rivpr  of  .%tnlia,  whose  sands 
were  ui  a  K(*lden  colour.  It  was  alterwards  calleil 
^VfMfU  from  king  Kvenus,  who  threw  himself 
lu'o  it.     Oritl.  Mft.  2,  24.'i. 

I.YCORTAS  the  iathrr  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished K.  C.  164.  He  was  rh<isen  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  he  revenged  the  deatb  of 
PhiloiKraifn.  Ike.    IHut. 

I.YCIHURA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  slo|ie  of 
mount  l.yc.mis,  said  by  Pauwnias  to  be  tbe  old- 
est city  in  tbe  world.  Its  site  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  Anins  Uiorgiot,  near  the  village  of 
Stala.     I'ata.  6,  3.s. 

l«VCTt'fi.  now  Hieraki,  a  city  of  Crete,  situate 
to  tbe  north-east  of  Priesus,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  aea.  It  was  the  country  of  Itlu- 
meneus,  who  led  its  inhabitants  to  the  Trojan 
war.  It  was  colonized  by  the  S|Hirtans,  and 
•tood  at  the  Utot  of  mount  .ligsus,  where  Hesiud 
represents  Jupiter  to  have  b^n  brought  up.  It 
was  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the 
Onossians.  and  was  at  length  destrnyfti  by  tiiem. 
Sirah.  10.— /Yrjf.  ,*'«.  i,  401— Homer.  II.  :i,  047. 
i;,  M\.-'lif%in,l.  Theoif.  All.—Artttot.  I'oltl.  2,  6. 
—  /Wy6.  4,  Xi  et  ii4. 

Lvct'RulDKA,  annual  tiays  of  solemnity,  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  thp  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 

A  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus.  OHil.  in  lb. 
bOii. 

l.VCURnus.akinsof  Nem<ea.  in  Peloponnesus. 
He  was  raised  Irum  the  dead  bv  ^^sculapius. 

Stat.  Theb.  b.  GSS. A  giant  killed  by  Osiris  in 

Thrace.     Diod.  I. A  king  of  Thrace,  son  of 

Drya4.  IJe  has  been  represented  as  cruel  and 
lmpioii«,  on  account  of  the  violence  which  he 
uflerrd  lo  Bacchus.  He,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  mythulogists,  drove  Bacchus  out  of 
bis  kingdom,  and  abolished  his  worship,  for  which 
impiety  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  gods. 
He  pot  his  own  son  Dryas  to  death  in  a  lury,  and 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs,  niisuking  them  for  vine 
boughs.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  greatest 
torments  by  his  subjects,  who  had  been  infomu'd 
kf  the  oracle  that  they  should  not  taste  wine  till 
LfCHivus  was  oo  more.    Thit  table  is  explained 


by  observing,  that  tbe  aversion  of  Lycurgiu  ftir 
wine,  over  which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  IVons 
the  filthiness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and, 
therefore,  the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the 
vines  of  his  dominicms  to  be  cut  down,  that  him- 
self and  his  subjects  might  be  preser^-ed  from  the 
extravagance  and  debauchery  which  are  produced 
bv  too  free  an  use  of  wine.  Hygin.  fab.  132. — 
riomer.  11.  b.  180.  —  if/>o//oii.  3.  i> — Ovul.  Met.  4, 

'tL  —  firg./Kn.  3,  \A.— Horal.  Od.  2.  19 A 

son  of  Hercules  and  Praxiihea,  daughter  of  Thes- 
plus.  .ijioUod.  2,  7.— A  son  of  Pheres,  the  son 
ul  Cretheus.  Id.  I,  9.— —An  Athenian  orator, 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  and 
died  about  323  B.  C.  He  studied  under  Plato 
and  Isocrates,  and,  as  a  magistrate,  was  distin« 
guished  by  the  severity  of  his  adniinblration.  He 
was  one  of  the  thirty  orators,  whom  the  Athe- 
nians refused  to  deliver  to  Alexander.  One  ora- 
tion of  his  against  Leocrates  is  extant.  DnnL  J  6. 
——A  king  uf  Tegea,  son  of  Aleus,  by  Ne.Tra, 
the  daughter  of  Pereus.  He  married  Clenphile, 
called  also  Kurj'nume,  by  whom  he  had  Aniphi- 
damas,  &c.  .4fiollmL  3,  9.—Hontfr.  II.  7, 142.—^ 
A  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son  of  king 
Runomus  and  brother  to  Polydectes.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  on  the  Spartan  throne;  but 
when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes  was 
pregnant,  he  kept  the  kingdom  not  for  himself, 
but  till  Chanlaiis,  bis  nephew,  wa^s  arrived  to 
yean  of  maturity.  He  had  previously  refiised 
to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  who  wished  to 
strengthen  him  on  his  throne  by  destroying  her 
own  son  Charilaus,  and  leaving  him  in  the  |>eKce- 
f  ul  iHMsession  of  the  crown.  The  integrity  w  ith 
which  be  acted,  when  giuirdian  of  his  nephew 
Charilaus,  united  with  the  disappointment  and 
the  resentment  of  the  queen,  raised  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  their  satire 
and  malevolence  and  retl'reil  to  Crete.  He  tra- 
velled like  a  philosopher,  and  visited  Asia  and 
Kgypt  without  suffering  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  licentiousness  and  luxury  which  prevailed 
there.  The  confusion  which  followed  his  rie- 
l>arture  from  Sparta,  had  now  ma<le  his  presence 
totally  necessar>-.  and  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitatiniiM  of  his  countrymen.  The 
disorders  which  reigned  at  Sjiarta  induced  him 
to  reform  the  government:  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  execute  hiH  undertaking  he  hail  recourse 
to  the  oracle  ol  Delphi.  He  was  received  b}  the 
priestesH  of  the  goil  with  every  mark  of  honour, 
his  intentions  were  warmly  a|»|»r»>ved  by  the  di- 
vinity, and  he  was  called  the  Iriend  of  kinIs,  and 
hinitielf  rather  giid  than  man.  Alter  kui-Ii  a  re- 
ception from  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of  Greece, 
Lycurgus  found  no  iliilicuUy  in  reforniinir  the 
abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were  equally  anxious 
in  promoting  a  revolution  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  heaven.  This  hniqtencd  bt)4  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Lycurgus  first  estnb- 
lislied  a  seiMie,  which  was  com|u>sed  of  tMcnty- 
eight  senators,  whoite.  authority  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  maintained  a  due 
and  just  equilibrium  between  the  kings  and  the 
l>eople,  by  watching  over  the  intnisions  of  the 
former,  and  rheckins  the  seditious  turbulence 
of  the  Litter.  All  distinctions  were  destroyed, 
and  by  making  an  equal  and  impartial  division 
of  the  land  antong  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, Lycurgus  banished  luxury,  and  en- 
couraged the  useful  arts.  The  use  uf  money, 
piilier  of  gold  or  silver,  was  totally  forbidden, 
and  tbe  introduction  ul  b'«vy  braJss  and  iron 
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coin,  brougbt  ao  temptations  to  the  disboiiestt 
and  left  every  individual  in  the  possession  or  his 
efTects  without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence. 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
had  greater  claims  to  indulgence  or  luxury  than 
another.     The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  other 
Kalions  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  permitted  to 
travel.     The  youths  were  intrusted  to  the  public 
master,  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  seventh 
year,  and  their  education  was  left  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  laws.     They  were  taught  early  to  think, 
to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic  manner,  and  to 
excel  in  sharp  repartee.    They  were  instructed 
and  encouraged  to  carry  oiT  things  by  surprise, 
but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discovered  they  were 
subjected  to  a  severe  imninhment.     Lycurgus 
was  happy  and  successful   in  establishing  axid 
enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  his  prudence  and 
administration  the  face  of  affairs  in  Lacediemon 
was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  set  of 
men  distinguished  for  their  intrepidity,   their 
fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity.     After  this, 
Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparu,  to  Delphi,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  Crete,  and  before  his  de- 
parture he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  L.acedani4>n 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor  their 
iwsterity  would  alter,  violate,  or  abolish  the  laws 
which  he  had  established,  before  his  return.    He 
soon  after  put  himself  to  death,  and  he  ordered 
his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  fearAil  lest  if 
they  were  carried  to  Sparta,  the  citizens  would 
call  themselves  freed  from  the  oath  which  they 
had  taken,  and  empowered  to  make  a  revolution. 
The  wisdom  and  the  good  effect  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus    have  been    firmly  demonstrated   at 
Sparta,  where  for  7flil  years  they  remained  in  full 
force,  but  the  lecislator  has  been  censured  as 
cruel  and  impolitic.     He  tuu  shown  himself  in- 
humane in  ordering  mothers  to  destroy  such  of  < 
their  children,  whose  feebleness  or  deformity  in 
their  youth  seemei  to  promise  incapability  of 
action  in  maturer  years,  and  to  l>ecome  a  burden 
to  the  state.    His  regulations  about  marriage 
must  necessarily  be  censured,  and  no  true  con- 
jugal felicity  can  be  expected  from  the  union  of 
a  man  with  a  person  whom  he  perhaps  never 
knew  before,  and  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
choose  in  a  dark  room,  where  all  the  marriage- 
able women  in  the  state  assembled  on  stated  oc- 
casions.  The  peculiar  dress  which  was  apiwinted 
for  the  females,  might  be  termed  improper;  and 
the  law  must,  for  ever,  be  eaileil  injudicious, 
which  ordereit  them  to  appear  naked  nn  certain 
'lays  of  festivity,  and  wrestle  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, promiscuously  with  boys  of  equal  age  with 
themselves.    These  things  indeed  contributed  as 
much  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians,  as  the  other  regulations  seemed  to  be  cal- 
culated to  banish  dissipation,  riot,  and  debauch- 
ery,   lycurgus  has  been  compared  to  Solon,  the 
celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  and  it  has  been 
judiciously  observed,  that  the  former  gave  his 
citizens  morals  conformable  to  the  laws  which  he 
had  esublished,  and  that  the  latter  had  given  the 
Athenians  laws,  which  coincided  with  their  cus- 
toms and  manners.     The  office  of  Lycurgus  de- 
manded resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  inex- 
orable and  severe.     In  Solon  artifice  was  requi- 
site, and  he  showed  himself  mild  and  even  \'olup- 
tuous.     The  moderation  of  Lycurgus  is  greatly 
commended,  particularly  when  we  rewiUect  that 
he  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity  and  confi- 
dence Alcander,  a  youth  who  had  put  out  one  of 
his  eyes  in  a  seditious  tumult.    Ljciirgus  had  a 


son  called  Antiorus,  who  left  no  issue. 
lAoedaemunians  showed  their  respect  for  their 
great  legislator,  by  yearly  celebrating  a  iestival 
in  his  honour,  called  Lyeurgidse  or  I«ycurgidea. 
The  introduction  of  money  into  Sparta  in  th« 
reign  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidarous,  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  which  corrupted  the  inno* 
cence  of  the  Lacedannonians.  and  rendered  them 
the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction.  The  laws  of 
Lycurgus  were  abrogated  by  Philopcemen,  B.  C. 
lUt),  but  only  for  a  little  time,  as  they  were  soon 
after  re-established  by  the  Romans.  PUd,  in 
I'ita.—Jttslin.  3,  2.  &c.—Strab.  U,  10,  16,  See, — 
DioMjft.  HaL  2. — I'am  3,  2. 

I^YCUS.  a  king  of  Ikeotia,  successor  to  faia 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  iasoe.  He 
was  intnuted  with  the  government  only  during 
the  minority  of  LAbdacus  the  son  of  the  daughter 
of  Nycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to  make 
war  against  Epopeus,  who  bad  carried  away  t>y 
force  Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.  He ' 
successful  in  this  expedition.  Epopeua 
killed,  and  Lyciu  recovered  Antiope  mad 
ried  her  though  she  was  tiis  niece.  Tteia  new 
connexion  highly  displeased  his  first  wife  Diree, 
and  Antiope  was  delivered  to  the  unfeeling  queen 
and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Antiope 
at  last  escaped,  and  intreated  her  sons  Zethas 
and  Amphion,  to  avenge  her  wrongs.  The  chil- 
dren, incensed  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which 
their  mother  had  suffered,  besieged  Thebes, 
killed  Lycus,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  tall  of  a  wild 
bull  which  dragged  her  till  she  died.     Ptitu.  9,  5. 

—  ApoUotl.  3, 5.-~— A  king  of  Libya,  who  sacri- 
ficed  whatever  strangers  came  upon  his  coast. 
When  Diomedcs,  at  his  return  fVom  the  Trojan 
war,  had  been  shipwrecked  there,  the  tyrant 
seized  him  and  confined  him.  He,  however, 
escaped  by  means  of  Callirhoe,  the  tyrant's 
daughter,  who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  who 

hung  herself  when  she  saw  lierself  deserted. • 

A  son  of  Neptune  by  CelsiU),  made  king  ef  a 
part  of  M)-sia  by  Hercules.  He  ofliered  violence 
to  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  for  which  he 
was  killed  by  the  incensed  hero.  Lycus  gave  a 
kind  rweption  to  the  Argonauts.     ApoUod,  3, 10. 

—Hygin.  /ab.  IS,  itl,  32,  J37. One  of  the  com- 

panions  of  £neas.    ApoUotL  2,  8. — Fatu.  1,  gcc. 

—  I'irg.  Ain.  i,  iic.— Hygin.  fab.  9?  et  1.59.—— 

One  of  the  Centaurs One  of  the  ftiencb  ol 

Mntas,  killed  by  Tumuii.  I'irg.  Ain,  9.  545. 
^— A  youth  beloved  by  Alcsus.  Horal.  Od.  I, 
32.— A  river  of  Pontus,  joining  the  iris  below 
Amasia.  It  is  now  the  Carahittar.-^—A  river  of 
Phrygia,  which  disappeared  near  Colossae,  and 
after  remaining  concealed  fbr  Ave  stadia,  reap- 
peared again  and  joined  the  BIteander.  Its  mo- 
dem name  is  Dfjok-bounai,  or  StUtau  Emir-tchai. 
Herotl.  7, 30. 

LvolA,  a  countr>'  of  Asia  Minor,  boundet  w« 
the  south  by  the  Masander,  on  the  west  by  the 
Mgtnn  sea,  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
di\iding  the  waters  efihe  Hermus  fVom  the  Cal- 
cus,  and  on  the  east  by  an  irreeular  line  from 
the  source  of  the  latter  river  to  Hierapolis  on  the 
Mieander.  To  the  north  it  bordered  on  Myiia, 
to  the  east  on  Phrygia,  and  to  the  south  on  Carta. 
According  to  some  of  the  Greek  writers,  it  was 
divided  between  two  nations,  the  Hnonians  and 
Lydians;  the  former  inhabiting  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  about  the  Hermus  and  mount 
Tmolus.  while  the  latter  occupied  the  ilistrict 
watered  by  the  Caj-strus.  ft  appean,  howevf r, 
that  they  were  one  and  the  nme  people,  and 
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lut  of  th«  Buiine,  aad  eonoceted  with  It  by  the 
dmnaenan  BosponM,  or  stnitc  of  Cq/fa.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Tanaii  (.Don)  and  other  river*.  lu 
createst  lf>ngth  i«  about  tOO  miles,  it»  greatest 
breadth  90  miles.  From  iu  waters  eonstantly 
flowing  into  the  Euxine,  the  Scythians  CAlled  it 
Temerinda,  or  Mater  Maris.  Uu  Mother  qf  the  Sea. 
The  people  who  dwelled  upon  it  were  called 
Mieotai,  aud  some  of  th«>m  are  said  to  have  wor- 
shipped it  as  a  gud.  StrcA.  1  et  ll.—Melft,  1.  1. 
8te.—Ju»tin.  2,  1 — Curt,  ft,  4.—  Lucan.  2,  641.— 
OmL  Fait.  3,  12.  Bp.  Sab.  Si,  9 — Firg.  Jin.  6, 
739 

MjbsTa  Sylva,  m  forest  in  Btmria,  south- 
west from  Veil.  It  originallv  belonged  to  this 
city,  but  was  taken  by  Ancus  Martius.  Liv.  1, 33. 

mJBVlA.  an  immodest  wonum.    Juv.  I,  Si. 

MiBVlUS,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Aug- 
ustan age,  who  made  himself  Icnown  by  his  illibe- 
ral attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first  writers  of 
his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  affected  compositions. 
His  name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion  i(  Virgil 
had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  third  eclogue,  and 
Horace  in  his  tenth  epode. 

BlAOAS,  a  king  of  Cyrene  in  the  age  of  Ptol- 
emy Pniladelphua.  He  reigned  flfly  years,  and 
died  B.  C.  257.    PolyiBn.  2. 

Maqi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political  as  well 
as  religioun  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  their  pre- 
vious approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  flre, 
which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pure  in  Itself  and 
the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  religious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the 
source  of  every  thing  coodj  and  the  other  evil, 
fh>m  whence  sprang  all  manner  of  ills.  Their 
professional  skill  in  the  mathemaUes  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thing  familiar  to  them,  and 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  tte 
heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
tram  their  experience  and  profession,  were  con- 
founded with  the  magicians  who  impose  upon  the 
superstitious  and  credulous.  Hence  the  word 
Magi  and  Magieiatu  became  synonymous  among 
the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi,  usurped 
the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
and  the  flraud  was  not  discovered  till  the  seven 
noble  Persians  conspired  against  the  usurper, 
ind  elected  Darius  king.  From  this  circumstance 
there  was  a  certain  day  on  which  none  of  the 
Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in  public,  as  the 
populace  had  the  privilege  of  murdering  whom- 
soever of  them  they  met.  Strab.—  Cie.  de  Div.  1, 
23  et  A\.—Hm>d.  8, 02,  fte. 

P.  MaqIus  CHILO.  a  Roman  who  murdered 
his  friend  Marcellus  at  Athens,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity.     Oe.  Alt. 

13.  10.  Fam.  4,  12 Lucius,  an  adherent   of 

Marius,  who  revolted  to  Mithridates,  and  asun 
was  reconciled  to  the  Romans,  and  lived  at  Myn- 
dus.  Oic.  Verr.  Iw84. Decius,  a  man  of  con- 
sequence at  Capua,  known  for  his  strong  and  un- 
shaken attachment  to  the  Romans  during  the 
second  Punic  war.  Lit.  23,  7  et  10«— (%.  RuU. 
2,34.  Pi$.  11. 

Maona  ORJBCIa.   a   part  of    Italy.      Fid. 
Oneeia  Magna. 
Magna  Matbr,  a  name  liven  to  Cybele. 
MaonbntIci,  a  German  by  birth,  but  who, 
lirom  lieing  a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  chief 


employments  la  the  Roaaa  caviw. 
his  distii«uiahed  station  to  the 
his  having  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war.  Tofree 
himself  from  chi^u  lie  joined  the  Hooian  hroopst 
and  became  dislingnished  for  valour.  He  was 
commander  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  bands 
stationed  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhhae,  at  the 
time  when  Ckmstans  I.  had  incurred  the  eoo- 
tempt  of  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence 
and  voluptuousness.  In-  860  A.  D.  he  ascended 
tile  throne,  and,  on  the  murder  of  Constans,  was 
left  without  a  rival  in  tiie  Oallie  and  Italian  pre- 
iSectures.  At  Rome  he  acted  withgxeat  tyranny, 
and  by  his  extortions  was  enabled  to  levy  a  very 
powerful  army  to  maintain  his  usurped  autho- 
rity. So  formidable  did  he  appear,  that  Coo- 
stantiua,  emperor  of  the  east,  and  brother  of  the 
deceased  Constans,  sought  a  peace,  on  the  ternu 
of  leaving  liim  in  possession  of  Oaul.  Spain,  and 
Britain,  but  his  proposals  were  rejected:  A  war 
ensued,  and  Magnentius  was  totally  defeated.  He 
fled  to  Aquileia,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  van  of  tlie  pursuing  army  at  Tici- 
num.  Another  defeat,  liowever,  soon  followed, 
and  Magnentius  took  ref^e  in  Lyons,  where  he 
despatched  himself  with  his  own  swuid. 

Maonbs,  asheplierd  of  mount  Ida,  who  found 
himself  detained  by  tlie  iron  nails  which  were 
under  ttis  shoes  as  he  walked  over  iron-ore.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  niaxnet,  which  received  its 
name  fk-om  the  person  who  iiail  been  first  sensi- 
ble of  its  power.  Some  say  tiwt  Magnes  was  a 
slave  of  Medea,  whom  that  enehamress  changed 

into  a  magnet.     Orph.  de  Lapid.  10,  7. A  son 

of  Aolus  and  Anaretta,  who  married  Nais,  by 

.whom  he  had  Pierus,  fte.    ApoUod.  1,  7 A 

poet  and  musician  of  Smjnu,  in  tlie  age  of  OygeK 
king  of  Lydia. 

MaonbsIa.  a  city  of  Lydia.  described  by 
Strabo  as  situate  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  moon- 
tain  called  Thorax,  wad  not  far  fh>m  the  Miean- 
der.  Hence,  for  distinction  sake  f^om  Magnesia 
near  mount  Sipylus,  it  was  usually  styled  Mag- 
netia  ad  Mteandrum.  In  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood flowed  the  small  stream  i^tv^^^f^ 
which  issued  from  mount  Paetyas  lying  to  ilie 
north,  and  joined  the  MsMnder  not  for  from  this 
place.  Magnesia,  according  to  Pliny,  was  fifteen 
miles,  and  according  to  Artemidorus,  120  stadia, 
from  Bpbesus.  Strabo  makes  it  a  city  of  iEulian 
origin,  which  is  not  contradicted  by  another  state- 
ment of  the  same  writer,  when  he  makes  the 
Magoetes  to  have  been  descended  f^om  the  Del- 
phians  who  occupied  the  Montes  Didymi  of 
Thessaly.  Magnesia  wm  sacked  by  the  Cim- 
merians during  their  inroads  into  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  anerwards  held  by  the  Milesians,  and  wm 
one  of  the  cities  assigned,  for  his  support,  to 
Themistoeles,  by  the  king  of  Persia.  The  site 
of  Magnesia  answers  to  that  of  Jnekbaaar.  Strab. 

14.  -  PKn.  6,  89. A  city  in  the  northern  part 

of  Lydia,  south-east  of  (.'umn,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  tlie  Hermus.  It  lay  close  to  the 
foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  and  hence  for  distinction 
sake  firom  the  other  Magnesia,  was  called  Mag- 
netia  ad  Sipyhim.  Its  founder  is  not  known,  nor 
its  eariier  history.  It  wa<  first  brought  into 
notice  by  the  battle  fought  in  iu  neighb<>urboad 
between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans.  (187  B.C.) 
It  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance  imderthe 
Roman  dominion,  as  ttie  main  road  fhmi  Perxa- 
mus  to  Sardis  passed  on  one  side  of  it.  At  the 
elose  of  the  Mithridatic  war  the  Romans  gave  if 
its   freedom.      It   was   fteqnently    ii\junrd   by 
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WW  plnndered  by  bis  gumnUan  Verm.  Ok.  Ferr. 
I,  15  et  86. 

Malli,  a  people  in  the  ■outb-wettern  part  of 
India  intra  Oanfem,  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Hr- 
draotes.  It  was  in  attaelcing  a  citadel  of  the 
Bfalli  that  Alexander  was  severely  wounded. 
Strab.  \b.—PkU.  Fit.  Alex. 

Mai.l.opH()ra«  (ionam  ferem)  a  suraame 
under  which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara,  be- 
cause she  bad  taugtat  tbe  inhabitants  the  utility 
of  wooU  end  tbe  means  of  tending  sheep  to  advan- 
tage. This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old  in 
tbe  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  fUling  into  de- 
cay.   Pau$,  I,  44. 

MAI.I.08.  a  town  of  Cilieia  Campestrts,  east- 
ward from  the  river  I^ramus.  Mela,  I,  13. — 
Curt.  S.  7.—iMeem.  8,  SK. 

MalthInds,  a  name  under  which  Horace  has 
lashed  some  one  of  bis  fHends  or  enemies.  Sat. 
1  2.  SJ7. 

'MAMBRClNOlf  Ldc.  JEm.  m  Roman  appointed 
twice  consul  and  dicUtor.  U».  8,  1.  Ifi,  20.  9.  81. 

Mambbcds,  a  tyrant  <^  Catena,  who  surren- 
denKl  to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in  a 
public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  received  with 
groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  be  dashed  his  head 
asainst  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  him- 
self. Tbe  blows  were  not  fatal,  and  Mamcreus 
was  soon  after  put  to  deadi  as  a  robber,  B.  C. 

340.    Poll/an.  5.—C.  Nep.  in  Tim. A  dictator 

at  Home,  B.  C.  437. A  consul  with  D.  Brutus. 

de.  Br.  47. 

IfAMKRTHRS,  a  Corinthian  who  killed  his 
brother's  son  in  hopes  of  reigning,  upon  which  he 
was  cruelly  mutilated  by  bis  brother.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  549. 

MAMBRTtNA,  a  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily. 
Fid.  Hamfitini.    MartiaL  13,  ep.  UJ.^Slrab.l. 

MambrtINI,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers 
which  passed  fmm  Campania  into  Sicily,  at  the 
request  of  Aaatboclcs.  When  they  were  in  the 
service  of  Agaibocles,  they  claimed  the  privilege 
of  voting  at  tbe  election  oif  magistrates  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  had  recourse  to  arms  to  support  their 
unlawfiil  demands.  Tbe  sedition  was  appeased 
by  tbe  authority  of  some  leading  men,  and  the 
Gunpanians  were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  In 
their  way  to  the  eoast  they  were  received  with 
.great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Messana,  and 
so6n  returned  perfidy  for  hospitality.  They  con- 
spired against  tbe  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the 
males  in  the  city,  and  married  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  rendered  themselves  matters  of 
the  place.  After  this  violence  thev  assumed  the 
name  of  Mamertlnl,  and  called  their  city  Mamer- 
tina,  tram  a  provincial  word,  which  in  Uifir  lan- 
guage signified  martial  or  warlike.  The  Mamer- 
tines  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Hiero,  and 
totally  disabled  from  repairing  their  ruined 
affairs.    Htif.  in  Pyrrh.  Ac. 

MamilU  Lbx,  de  Umitibtu,  A.  U.  C.  642, 
whence  tbe  author  of  it,  C.  Mamilins.  a  tribune, 
got  tbe  surname  of  LImetanus.  It  ordained  that 
there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet 
broad  left  between  Ikrms,  and  if  any  dispute  hap. 
pencd  about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should  be 
appointed  by  tbe  prator  to  determine  it  Tbe 
law  of  die  twelve  tables  required  three. 

MamilIi,  m  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
•eended  flrom  tbe  Aborigines.  Tbey  first  lived  at 
Tusculum,  tnm  whence  thev  came  to  Rome. 
One  of  them,  Octavlus.  was  dictator  of  Tusculum, 
and  was  slal  n  at  the  battle  of  Reeillus,  in  his 
attenpls  to  restore  Tarquln,  bis  (kther-ln-law,  to 


the  throne.  Lh.  2.  20 — Ok.  N.  D.  2,  2.-— 
Lucius,  another  dictator  of  Twvulum,  honoured 
with  the  ft'cedom  of  the  city  of  Rome,  for  assist- 
ing  the   Romans  when   Herdonius  seized   the 

Capitol.  Uv.  8, 18  et  29. Mancinus,  a  tribune 

who  proposed  to  appoint  Marius  to  supersede 
Meiellus  in  tbe  Jugurthine  war.     SaOutl.  J.  73 

C.  LImetanus,  another  tribune  who  proposed 

to  punish  those  who  luui  been  bribed  by  Jug  or- 

tha.     SalL  J.  40.— die.  Br.  33. C.  Titulus.  tbe 

first  plebeian  made  Curio  Maximus.    Lir.  27,  & 

Marius,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  603,  who  compoe- 

ed  fbroM  to  the  arrangement  and  settlement  of 
sales  and  bargains.  Farr.  R.  A  8,  3  et  11 — 
Ok.  Orat.  58."— The  Mamilii  are  sometimes 
called  Manilii. 

Mammba,  the  mother  ot  tbe  emperor  Severus, 
who  died  A.  D.  235. 

MAMDRlDS  VbtdrIds,  a  worker  in  brass  in 
Numa's  reign.  He  was  ordered  by  tbe  monarch 
to  make  a  number  of  ancilia  or  shields,  like  the 
one  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  that  it  might 
be  diiRcult  to  distinguiBb  the  true  one  from  tbe 
others.  He  was  very  successfbl  In  his  undertak- 
ing, and  be  asked  for  no  other  reward,  but  that 
bis  name  might  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
bymns  wbich  were  song  by  the  Salii  in  the  feast 
of  the  Ancilia.  This  request  was  granted.  Ovid, 
Fait.  8.  392.— Forro  L.  L.  5.  6. 

Mamdrra,  a  Roman  knight  bom  at  Forraiaa 
He  followed  tbe  fortune  of  J.  Cesar  in  Gaul, 
where  he  greatly  enriched  himself.  He  built  a 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  Coelius,  and  was 
tbe  first  who  incrusted  his  walls  with  marble. 
Catullus  has  severely  atUcked  him  in  his  epi- 
grams. PormiflB  is  sometimes  ealledAfomurrarvm 
wbt.  PUn.  36,  6.  —  Cfc.  AU.  7,  ep.  7.  13,  ep. 
bi.—CutiOl.  55.     Horat.  Sat.  I,  b,  37. 

ManastAbal,  son  of  Masinu»a.  who  was 
father  tu  tbe  celebrated  Jugurtba.  Sallust.  Jug. 
BeU. 

MancInus,  C.  a  Roman  general,  who.  tbongh 
at  tbe  bead  of  an  army  of  30.(100  men.  was  de- 
feated by  4000  Numantians.  B.  C.  138.  He  made 
a  truce  with  the  enemy  which  was  disapproved  at 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  at  bis 
own  request  delivered  up  to  the  Numantians,  who 
refiised  to  receive  him.  Ck.  in  Orat.  1,  40.  Qf. 
3,30.  Gate.  34. 

Mandanb,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages, 
married  by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Persia.  The  monarch  bad  dreamed 
that  his  daughter's  urine  had  drowned  all  his  city, 
which  bad  been  interpreted  in  an  unfavourable 
maimer  by  the  soothsayers,  who  assured  him 
that  his  daughter's  son  would  dethrone  him.  The 
marriage  of  Mandane  with  Cambyses  would  in 
the  monarch's  opinion  prevent  the  efTeeis  of  the 
dream,  and  tbe  rhildren  of  this  connexion  would, 
like  their  father,  be  poor  and  unnoticed.  Tbe 
expecutions  of  Astyages  were  nrustrated.  He 
was  dethroned  by  his  grandson.  {Fid.  Cyras.) 
Herod.  I.  107. 

MandSLA,  a  village  In  tbe  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  near  Horace^s  farm.   Horat.  Ep.  1,  IS,  105. 

MandonIds,  a  prince  in  Spain,  who  for  some 
time  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Romans.  When 
be  heard  that  Seipio  the  Roman  commander  was 
111,  he  raised  commotions  In  the  provinces,  for 
which  he  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  at  last, 
after  repeated  provocations,  be  destroyed  himaelL 
Uv.  22.  21.  26,  49.  27.  19. 28.  24. 29.  2  et  3. 

MANDUBti.  a  people  of  Oaul,  whose  conotry 
lay  near  the  sources  of  tbe  Sequana,  or  Seinm 
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kore  the  same  name  u  himself,  and  his  mother 
mu  called  Fnletnia.  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occupatioDB  of  the  eowttry  for  the  eatnp,  and 
figoalized  himself  under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of 
Niimantia.  The  Roman  general  saw  the  courage 
and  intrepidity  of  young  Marius,  and  foretold 
the  era  of  his  ftiture  greatness.  By  his  seditions 
and  intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he  exercised  the 
inferior  oflBces  of  the  state,  be  rendered  himself 
known;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was  of 
the  family  of  the  Cssars,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  raise  him  to  ctmseqnence.  He  passed 
into  AfHea  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Hetellus 
against  Jugnrtha,  «id  after  he  had  diere  ingra- 
tiated hhnself  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised  ene- 
mies to  his  friend  and  benefketor,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  eanrassed  for  the  consulship.  The 
extravagant  promises  which  he  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  bis  midevolent  insinuations  about  the 
conduct  of  Metellus,  proved  suceessfbl.  He  was 
elected,  and  appointed  to  flofsh  the  war  against 
Jngurtha.  He  showed  himself  capable  in  every 
degree  to  succeed  to  Metellus.  Jugurtha  was 
d^ated  and  afterwards  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  ttie  Romans  by  the  perfidy  of  Bocdnis.  No 
sooner  was  Jngurtha  conquered  than  new  hon- 
ours and  f^sh  troplHes  awaited  Marius.  The 
prorinees  of  Rome  were  suddenly  invaded  by  an 
army  of  800.000  barbarians,  and  Marius  was  the 
only  man  whose  activity  and  boldness  could 
resist  so  powerfhl  an  enemy.  He  was  eleetea 
consul,  and  sent  against  the  Tratones.  The  war 
was  prolonged,  and  Mario*  was  a  third  and  fourth 
time  invested  with  the  consulship.  At  last  two 
engagements  were  Ibught,  and  not  leas  than 
800,000  of  the  barbarian  ftorces  of  the  Ambrones 
and  Teutones  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  90,000  made  prisoners.  Tbd  following  year 
was  also  marked  by  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
Cirobri,  another  horde  of  barbarians,  in  which 
140.000  were  slaughtered  by  the  Romans,  and 
60,000  taken  prisoners.  After  such  honoursMe 
victories,  Marius,  with  his  colleague  CirtohM, 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  for  his  eminent 
services,  he  deserved  tlie  appellation  of  the  third 
flounder  of  Rome.  He  was  elected  consul  a  sixth 
time;  and,  as  his  intrepidity  bad  delivered  his 
country  from  its  foreign  enemies,  he  soagbt  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  his  restless  ambition 
began  to  raise  sedttions  and  to  oppose  the  grow, 
ing  power  of  Sylla.  This  was  the  eause  and 
the  foundation  of  a  civil  war.  Sylla  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  command  of  the  forces  with  which 
he  was  empowered  to  prosecute  tiM  Mitbiidatie 
war,  and  he  reserved  to  oppose  the  authors  of  a 
demand  whieh  he  considered  as  arbitrary  and 
improper.  He  advanced  to  Rome,  and  Marius 
was  obliged  to  save  his  life  1^  flight.  The  uo- 
htvourable  winds  prevented  him  ft-om  seeking  a 
safer  retreat  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the 
coasts  of  Oampania,  wliere  the  emissaries  of  his 
enemy  soon  discovered  him  in  a  marsh,  where 
he  had  plunged  himself  in  the  mud,  and  left  only 
his  mouth  above  the  snriMe  fbr  respiration.  He 
was  violently  dragged  to  the  ncighltouring  town 
of  MinturasB,  and  the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  Sylla.  passed  senteiwe  of  imme- 
diate death  on  their  magnanttpoun  prisoner.  A 
Oaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off  his  head  in  the 
dungeon,  but  the  stem  countenance  of  Marius 
diaaurmed  the  courage  of  the  executioner,  and, 
when  he  heard  the  exclamation  of  TVme  homo, 
mmIw  oeeidere  Cedum  Marium,  the  dagger  dropped 
Item  his  hand.    Such  an  uncommon  adventore 


awakened  Hie  compassioa  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
MintunuB.  They  released  Marius  fh>m  ivison, 
and  favoured  his  escape  to  Afirica,  where  he  joined 
his  son  Maritis,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes 
of  the  country  in  his  cause.  Marius  landed  near 
the  walls  ot  Carthage,  and  he  received  no  small 
consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins  of 
a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like  himself,  liad 
been  exposed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  crutl 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  This  place  of  bis  retreat 
was  soon  known,  and  tht  governor  of  Afk'ica,  to 
conciliate  the  fkvours  of  Sylla,  comDelled  Marius 
to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  island.  Me  soon  atta 
learned  that  Ciima  had  embMced  liis  cause  at 
Rome  when  the  Roman  senate  had  stripped  him 
of  his  consular  dignity  and  bestowed  it  upon  one 
of  his  enemies.  This  intelligence  animated  Ma- 
rius; he  set  sail  to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the 
head  of  m  thousand  men.  His  ermy,  however, 
gradually  increased,  and  he  entered  Rome  like  m 
ferocious  conqueror.  His  enemies  were  inhu- 
manly sacrificed  to  his  fhry,  Rtnne  was  ttOed 
with  blood,  and  he  who  had  once  been  called  tlw 
father  of  his  country,  marched  through  the  stree  ts 
of  the  city,  attended  by  a  number  of  assasafns. 
who  immediately  slaughtered  all  those  Whose 
salutations  were  not  answered  by  their  leader. 
Such  were  the  signals  for  bloodshed.  When 
Marius  and  Cinna  had  sutBciently  gratified  their 
resentment,  they  made  themselves  cotuula,  but 
Maritis,  already  worn  out  with  old  age  and  infir- 
mities, died  sixteen  dajrs  after  he  had  been  btn- 
oured  with  the  consular  dignity  (br  the  sevenA 
time,  B.  C.  8fi.  His  end  was  probably  hastened 
by  the  uncommon  quantities  of  wine  which  he 
drank  when  labouring  under  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, to  remove,  by  intoxication,  the  stings  of  m 
guilty  conscience.  Such  was  die  end  of  Maritia, 
who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  vieto- 
ries,  and  by  his  cruelty.  As  be  was  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  among  peasants,  it 
win  not  appear  wonderful  that  Iw  always  betrayed 
rusticity  in  his  behaviour,  and  despised  in  others 
those  polished  manners  and  that  studied  address 
which  education  had  denied  him.  He  hated  the 
conversation  of  the  learned  only  because  he  was 
illiterate,  and,  if  he  occasionally  appeared  an 
example  of  sobriety  and  tempemice,  he  owed 
these  advantages  to  the  years  t^  obscurity  wlitch 
he  had  passed  at  Arpinum.  His  ccnmtenanee 
was  stem,  his  voice  firm  and  Imperious,  and  Itis 
disposition  untractaMe.  He  always  betrayed  the 
greatest  timidity  in  the  public  assemblies,  as  be 
bad  not  been  early  taught  to  make  eloquence 
and  oratory  his  pursuit.  He  was  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age  when  he  died,  and  Rone 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  Ikll  of  a  man  whose  am- 
bition bad  proved  fbtid  to  so  many  of  her  eitisetts. 
His  only  qualifications  were  those  of  a  great 
general,  and  widi  these  he  rendered  himself  the 
most  illustriotu  and  powerful  of  the  Romans, 
because  he  was  the  only  one  whose  fraoeity 
seemed  eapable  to  oppose  die  barbarians  of  the 
north.  The  manner  of  bis  death,  aeeordinf  to 
some  opinions,  remains  doubtAil,  though  soma 
have  charged  him  with  the  crime  of  suicide. 
Among  tile  hsstances  which  are  mentioned  of  liia 
firmness  this  may  be  recorded:  a  swelling  in  tha 
leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to  a  ph]rsician,  wfaa 
urged  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Marins 
gave  it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  witlioat 
a  distortion  of  the  face,  and  withoin  m  groaa. 
The  physician  asked  tlie  other,  and  Marimt  gsvn 
it  with  equal  oomposore.    FhU.  in  rao.— IVrtsvc 
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2.  9.— Flor  3.  3.— Jve.  8.  845,  ftc—  Cnom.  2.  G9. ) 

Caiu*,  the  son  of  the  great  Mmius,  was  a«  ! 

cruel  as  bia  father,  and  shared  his  gcxid  and  his 
adverse  fortune.  He  made  himself  consul  in  the 
Swentf-Orth  year  of  his  age,  and  murdered  all  the 
senators  who  opposed  his  ambitious  views.  He 
was  defeated  by  Sylla.  and  fled  to  Prsneste.  where 
be  was  slain  in  attempting  to  escape,  or  as  others 
say,  he  killed  himself.  nuL  in  Mario.- — Pris- 
eos,  a  gOTemor  of  Africa,  accttsed  of  extortion  in 
his  province  by  Pliny  the  yuunfer,  and  banished 

from  luiy.    FUn.  8,  ep.  U.—Juv.  1,  4a One 

ot  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  fifth  century,  whose 
works  were  e-iited  by  Gamer,  t  vols.  fol.  Paris, 

1673t  and  by  Batuze.  Paris,  16S4. M.  Aure- 

lius,  a  native  of  Onul,  who,  fW)m  the  mean  em- 
ployment of  a  blacksmith,  became  one  uf  the 
Itenerals  of  Qallienus,  and  at  last  caused  himself 
to  be  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  after  tiiis 
elevation,  a  man  who  had  shared  his  poverty 
without  partaking  of  his  more  prosperoua  for- 
tune, publicly  assassinated  him,  and  he  war 
killed  by  a  sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in 
the  time  of  his  obscurity.  Marias  has  been  often 
celebrated  for  his  great  strength,  and  it  Is  confi- 
dently reported  that  he  could  stop  with  one  of  bis 
fingers  only  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its  most 
rapid  course.— >-Maximus,  a  Latin  writer,  who 
published  an  account  of  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now  lost.  His  com- 
positions were  entertaining,  and  executed  with 
great  exactness  and  Qdelity.  Some  have  arcused 
him  of  inattention,  and  complain  that  his  writ- 
ings abounded  with  many  fabulous  and  insignifl- 

eant  stories. Celsus,  a  lYiend  of  Oalba,  saved 

from  death  by  Utho,  &c     Tacit.  HiH.  1.  45 

Sextus,  a  rich  Spaniard,  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  on  account  of  bis  riches,  &c. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6,  19. 

MarmabIca,  a  country  of  AMeti,  to  the  east 
of  Cyrenaiea,  lying  along  the  Mediterranean 
rhore.  It  corresponded  with  the  central  part  of 
Barca.  The  inhabitants  were  much  famed  as 
swift  runners,  and  for  certain  antidotes  to  the 
bites  of  the  meet  poisonoiu  serpents.  8iL  ItaL 
3,300. 

MARMARlDJt.  tb«  Inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Africa  called  Marmarica. 

MarmarTdm,  a  piece  la  the  Immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Carystus,  in  BuboBa,  which  furnished  the 
tieautlftil  marble  for  which  Carystus  was  famed. 
Strab.  10. 

MABa     Fid.  Virgilius. 

Ha  RON,  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Thraec.  near 
Marooea.  Homer.  Od.  9,  179.— —A  follower  of 
Osiria,  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  rearing 
the  vine.  Atbenseus  makes  him  a  follower  of 
Bacchus.  He  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  foun* 
der  of  Maronea  In  Thrace.  Diod.  Sie.  1,  18. — 
Aihen.  1,25. 

MaronCA,  now  Maroina,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
south-east  of  the  Bistonis  Pains,  on  the  coast. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Maron,  a  fol- 
lower of  Bacchus.  It  was  famous  for  its  wine. 
Herod.  7.  109.— IMbd.  Sic.  1,  la— Pb'n.  14.  4. 

KarpbsIa,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Anoa- 
roos,  famed  for  her  conquests.    JtuUn.  2,  4. 

MaRPBSSA,  a  daughter  of  the  Bvenus  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderly  loved 
by  ber  husband;  and  when  Apollo  endeavoured 
to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the  ravisher 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  on  revenge. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  by  Jupiter,  who 


permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with  the  one  of  the  tw* 
lovers  whom  she  ma»t  approved  uf.  She  leturned 
to  her  husband.  Homer.  IL  9,  bii).  -  Ovid.  Met. 
8,  305.     ApoUod.  1,  7.  -  Fata.  4,  2.  5,  18. 

MaA^UUS,  a  town  of  Tnwu,  to  the  north  of 
the  Sranumder,  and  to  the  west  of  Troja  Vetu& 

TUniU.  2.  a.  67' or  Marpessa,  a  mount^n  lo 

the  inland  of  Paros,  containing  the  quarries 
whence  the  famotis  Parian  marble  was  obtained. 
Hence  the  ezpresiiion  of  Virgil,  Xarpetia  eautes. 
This  mountain  was  situate  to  the  west  of  the 
harbour  of  Marmora.  Firg.  .Sn.  6,  471.— iVn. 
36,  4  et  19. 

MABRUCtNl,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying  a 
narrow  aU\t  ot  territory,  on  the  rigbt  bank  of  the 
river  Atemus.  between  the  Vestini  to  the  north, 
and  the  Preatani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
Peligni  and  the  i«a  towards  tlie  west  and  east. 
They  were  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Marsl. 
Tbeir  chief  town  was  Teaie,  now  Chieti,  a  popn< 
lous  and  flout  ishiog  place.  Polyb.  2,  24. — SiL 
IkU.  8.  5^. 

MarruvTom,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  corres- 
ponding with  the  modem  Morro  Fecehio. The 

chief  city  of  the  Marsl,  situate  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lacus  Fucinut,  and  answering  to 
the  modem  San  Benedetto.  Strab.  i.—Ftin.  3, 
12. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancients,  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  according  to  Hesiud, 
Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or  of  Juno  alone, 
according  to  Ovid.  This  goddess,  as  the  poet 
mentions,  wished  to  become  a  mother  without 
the  assistance  of  the  other  sex,  like  Jupiter,  who 
had  produced  Minerva  all  armed  from  bis  head, 
and  she  was  shown  a  flower  by  Flora  in  the  plains 
near  Olenus,  whose  very  touch  made  women 
pregnant  (  Fid.  Juno.^  The  education  of  Mara 
was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the  god  Priapiu,  who 
instructed  him  in  dancing  and  in  eveiV  manly 
exercise.  His  trial  before  the  celebrated  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  according  to  the  authority  of  tome 
authors,  for  the  murder  of  Hallirhotius,  forms  an 
interesting  epoch  in  history.  (^Fid.  Areopagltia.) 
'ilie  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  cele- 
brated. The  goci  of  war  gained  the  affections  of 
Venus,  and  obuined  the  gratiflr^tion  of  his  de- 
sires; but  Apollo,  who  was  conscious  of  their 
familiarities,  informed  Vulcan  of  his  wife's  de- 
baacheries,  and  awakened  his  suspicions.  VuU 
can  secretly  laid  a  net  around  the  bed,  and  the 
two  lovers  were  exposed,  in  each  other's  arms  to 
the  ridicule  and  satire  of  all  the  gods,  till  Nep- 
tune prevailed  upon  the  husband  to  set  them  at 
1  sberty.  This  unfortunate  discovery  so  provoked 
Mars,  that  he  changed  into  a  cock  his  favourite 
Alectryon.  whom  he  had  stationed  at  the  door  to 
watch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun,  {Fid. 
Alectryon)  aiKl  Venus  also  showed  her  resent- 
ment by  persecuting  with  the  most  inveterate 
fttry  the  children  of  Apollo.  In  the  wars  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seixed  by  Otus 
and  Eptiialtes,  and  confined  for  fifteen  months, 
till  Mercury  procured  him  his  liberty.  During 
the  Trojan  war  Mars  Interested  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Trojans,  but  whilst  he  deCended  these 
favourites  of  Venus  with  tmcommon  activity,  he 
was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily  retreated 
to  heaven  to  conceal  his  confbsion  and  his  resent- 
ment, and  to  complain  to  Jupiter  that  Minerva 
had  directed  the  unerring  weapon  of  his  antago- 
nist. The  worship  of  Mars  was  not  very  uni- 
versal among  the  ancients;  his  temples  were  not 
numerous  in  Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  received 
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to  Afrie*  be  defeated  and  put  to  death  Aurelius  : 
2uliahu<,  who  had  proclaimed  himtf  U  empernr.  I 
iioon  after  Diocletian  abdicated  the  imperial 
purple,  and  obliged  Maximianus  to  follot«  his 
example,  on  the  1st  of  April,  A.  D.  304.  Maxi- 
Diianus  reluctantly  curoplied  nitb  tbf  command 
of  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  greatneKs;  but, 
before  the  first  year  of  his  resifcnation  had  elapsed, 
he  waa-  routed  from  hit  indolence  and  retreat  bjr 
the  ambition  of  hit  ton  Maxentiua.  He  re-as- 
tnmed  the  imperial  dignity,  and  khowed  his  in- 
gratitude to  hit  ton  by  wishing  him  to  resign  the 
sovereignty,  and  to  sink  into  a  private  person. 
This  proposal  was  not  only  rejected  with  the 
contempt  which  it  deserved,  but  the  troops  mu- 
tinied against  Maximianut,  and  he  fled  for  tafety 
to  Oaul,  to  the  court  of  Conatantine,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  datighter  Faustina  in  marriage.  Here 
he  again  act^  a  perfidious  eharaeter,  and  re-at- 
tumed  the  imperial  power,  which  his  misfortunet 
had  obliged  him  to  relinquish.  Thb  offended 
Conttantine.  But  when  open  violence  teemed 
to  frustrate  the  ambitious  view*  of  Maximianus, 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon 
hit  daughter  Fauatina,  to  leave  the  doora  of  her 
chamber  open  in  the  dead  uf  night;  and,  when 
the  promiied  fkithfhlly  to  execute  hit  commands, 
be  reeretly  introducecl  himself  to  her  bed,  where 
he  tubbed  to  the  heart  the  man  who  slept  by  the 
tide  of  his  daughter.  This  wat  not  Constantine; 
Fauatina,  faithful  to  her  husband,  had  apprized 
him  of  her  father's  machinationt,  and  a  eunuch 
had  been  placed  in  hit  bed.  Conttantine  watched 
the  motions  of  hit  father-in-law,  and.  when  he 
heard  the  fatal  blow  given  to  the  eunuch,  he 
rushed  in  with  a  band  of  soldien.  and  tecured 
the  auattin.  Onnstantine  resolved  to  dettroy  a 
man  who  was  to  inimical  to  his  nearest  relations, 
and  nottiing  wat  left  to  Uaximianus  but  to  choose 
hit  own  death.  He  ttrangled  himtelf  at  Mar- 
aeillet,  A.  D.  310,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hit  age. 
His  body  was  found  freth  and  entire  in  a  leaiien 
eoflin  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Galeriut  Valeriux,  a  native  nf  Daeia,  who. 

in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  was  employed  in 
keeping  hi<i  father's  flocks.  He  entered  the 
army,  where  hit  valour  and  bodily  ttrength  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  nf  hit  superior*, 
and  particularly  to  Diocletian,  who  invested  him 
with  the  Imperial  purple  in  the  east,  and  gave 
oim  his  daughter  Valeria  in  marriage.  Galerius 
deserved  the  confidence  of  hit  benefactor.  He 
conquered  the  Ooths,  and  Dalmatians,  and 
ehedced  the  intulence  of  the  Persiant.  In  a 
battle,  however,  with  the  king  of  Persia,  Gale- 
riut wat  defeated;  and.  to  complete  hi*  igno- 
miny, and  render  him  more  sensible  of  his  dis- 
grace, Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk  behind 
hit  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes.  This 
humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick;  he  as- 
sembled another  army,  and  gave  battle  to  the 
Persians.  He  g^ned  a  complete  victory,  and 
took  the  wives  and  children  of  hit  enemy.  This 
tueeest  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
claimed  the  most  dignified  appellations,  and 
ordered  hiroself  to  be  cal'ed  the  son  of  Mars. 
Diocletian  himself  dreaded  his  power,  and  even, 
it  it  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  by  means 
of  hit  threats.  This  resignation,  however,  is  at- 
tributed by  some  to  a  voluntary  aet  of  the  mind. 
and  to  a  desire  of  enjoying  solitude  and  retire- 
■aent.  As  soon  at  Diocletian  had  abdicated, 
Oaleriut  wat  proclaimed  Auguttut,  A.  D.  304, 
k«t  bis  entelty  toon  rendered  him  odious  md 


the  Roman  people,  offended  at  his  oppressiocv 
rained  M»xentius  to  the  imperial  dignity  the  fol< 
lowing  year,  and  Galerius  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  torrt-nt  of  his  unpopularity,  aod  to  fly 
before  his  more  fortunate  adversary.  He  died 
in  the  greatest  agonies,  A.  D.  311.  The  bodily 
pains  and  sufferings  which  preceded  his  deatl{, 
were,  according  to  the  Christian  writer^  tlw 
effects  of  the  vengeance  of  an  offeiuled  Pmvi* 
dence  for  the  cruelty  which  he  had  exercised 
against  the  followers  of  Christ.  In  his  character 
Galerius  was  wanton  and  tyrannical,  and  he 
often  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  tight  of  dymg 
wretches,  whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to 
heart  and  other  wild  beatts.  Hit  aversion  lo 
learned  men  arose  from  bit  ignorance  ol  letter:*; 
and,  if  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefiu  of  educa- 
tion, he  proved  the  more  cruel  and  the  more 
inexorable.  LactcmL  de  M.  P.  2S.—Bvtebim 
8,  16. 

MaXIMIncs,  Caiut  Julitu  Verus.  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.     He  was  originally  a  shep- 
herd, and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  fi'cquent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  barbar- 
ians   and   robbers,  he   inured  himself  to   the 
labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.      He 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices;  and  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Severut  he  caused   himself  to  be   pro- 
claimed emperor,    A.  D.  235.     The  popularity 
which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the  armies, 
was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the  throne.     He 
was  delighted  with  acts  of  the  greatest  barbarity, 
and  no  less  than  400  persons  lost  their  lives  on 
the  false  siupicion  of  having  conspired  aeainst 
the  emperors  life.     They  died  in  the  greatest 
torments,  and,  that  the  tyrant  might  the  belter 
entertain  himself  with  their   sufferings,  some 
were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  others  expired  by 
blows,  some  were  nailed  on  crosses,  while  others 
were  shut  up  in  the  bellies  of  animals  just  killed. 
The  noblest  of  the   Roman  eitiiens  were  the 
objeets  of  his  cruelty;  and,  as  if  they  were  more 
conscious  than  others  of  his  mean  origin,  be  re- 
solved to  spare  no  means  to  remove  from  his 
presence  a  number  of  men  whom  he  looked 
upon  with  an  eye   of  envy,  and  who.  as  be 
imairined,  hated  him   for  his  oppression,  and 
despited  him  for  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of 
of  his  early  years.     Such  is  the  character  nf  th« 
suspicious  and  tyrannical  Maxlroinu^     In  his 
military  capacity  he  acted  with  the  same  ferocity; 
and,  in  an  expedition  in  Germany,  he  not  only 
cut  down  the  com,  but  he  totally  ruined  and  set 
fire  to  the  whole  country,  to  the  extent  of  43fi 
miles.     Such  a  monster  of  tyranny,  at  last  pro- 
voked    the    people  of   Rome.      The    Gordians 
were  proclaimed  emperors,  but  their  innocence 
and  pacific  virtues  were  unable  to  resi<it    the 
fury  or  Maximinus.     After  their  fall,  the  Roman 
senate  invested  twenty  men  of    their  number 
with  the  imperial  dignity,   and  intrusted  inta 
their  hands  the  care  of  the  republic.     The»e 
measures  so  hizbly  irritated  Haximinus,  that,  a 
the    first  intelligence,   he  howled    like  a    «ild 
beast,  and  almost  destroyed  himself  by  knocking 
his  head  against  the  walls  nf  his  palace.     WbeD 
his  fury  was  abated,  he  marched  to  Rome,  re 
solved  on  slaughter.     His  bloody  machinations 
were  stopped,  and  his  soldiers,  ashamed  of  ae 
company ing  a  tyrant  whose  cruelties  had  pio- 
cured  him  the  luime  of  Busiris,  Cyclops,  and 
Phalaris,  assassina*ed  him  in  his  tent  beli>re  the 
walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D,  StSfi,  in  the  65tb  vear  oi 
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biff  Bge.  Ttie  newt  of  his  death  wat  received  , 
with  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome,  public 
thankngivings  were  offered,  and  wiiole  beca-  ! 
tombs  flamed  on  the  altars.  Maximinui  has 
been  represented  by  bistorians  as  uf  a  Kigantic 
ttature,  he  was  eigfat  feet  high,  and  the  bracelets 
of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn  the  lingers 
of  his  hand.  His  voracity  was  as  remailtable  as 
his  corpulence,  he  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of 
flesh  every  day.  and  dranli  eighteen  bottles  of 
wine.  His  strength  was  proportionable  to  his 
sise;  be  could  alone  draw  a  loaded  wagon, 
and.  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  he  often  brolce  the 
teeth  in  a  horse  s  mouth;  he  crushed  the  hardest 
stones  between  his  fingers,  and  delt  trees  with 
bis  hand.  Herodiantu.  Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get. 
—  Capitol.  Maximinus  made  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  investiKt  with 
the  purple,  and  his  choice  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people,  and  by 
tiae  army.— — Oalerius  Valerius,  a  shepherd  oT 
Tbraee.  who  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Dioc'.etian,  A.  D.  805.  He  was  nephew  to 
Oalerius  Maximianus,  by  his  mother's  side,  and 
tu  him  he  was  indebted  for  his  rise  and  conse- 
quence in  the  Roman  armies.  As  Maximintu 
was  ambitious  and  fond  of  power,  he  loolted  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  those  who  slured  the 
dignity  of  emperor  with  himself.  He  declared 
war  against  Lieinius,  his  colleague  on  the 
throne,  but  a  defeat,  which  soon  after  followed, 
on  the  dOth  of  April,  A.  D.  813,  between  Hera- 
clea  and  Adrianopolis,  left  him  without  re- 
sources and  without  friends.  His  victorious 
enemy  pursued  him.  and  he  fled  beyond  mount 
Taurus,  forsaken  and  almost  unlinown.  He 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  exis- 
tence, but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and, 
though  his  death  is  attributed  by  some  to  despair. 
It  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  agonies,  of  a  dreadful  distemper 
which  consumed  him,  day  and  night,  with  inex- 
pressible pains,  and  reduced  him  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  This  miserable  end,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastieal  writers,  was  the  visible  punishment 
of  heaven,  for  the  barbarities  which  Maximinus 
had  exercised  against  the  followers  of  Christian- 
ity, and  for  the  many  blasphemies  which  he  had 

uttered.     Lactant. — Bu$eb. A  minister  of  the 

emperor  Valerian. One  of  the  ambassadors  of 

young  Theodosius  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns. 

MAXlMtJS,  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  888.  The 
unpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usurpation, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops.  Ora- 
tian  marched  agaiiut  him,  but  he  was  defbated, 
and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus  refhsed 
I  the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains  of  Ora- 
tlan;  and,  when  he  had  made  hinuelf  master  of 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent  ambassadors 
'  into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the  emperor 
I  Theodoaius  to  acknowledge  Um  as  his  associate 
I  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  endeavoured  to 
amase  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus  resolved  to 
support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed  the  Alps. 
Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rome  opened  her 
gates  t6  the  conqueror.  Theodosius  now  de- 
termined to  revenge  the  audaciousness  of  Maxi- 
mus, and  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  began  to 
make  a  naval  armament,  and  Maximus,  not  to 
appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  already 
embarked  his  troops,  when  Theodosius,  by  secret 
and  hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him,  and  be- 
•Icged  him  at  Aquileia.    Maximus  was  betrayed 


by  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror,  moved  with 
compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen  and  dejected 
enemy,  granted  him  life;  but  the  multitude  re 
fUsed  him  mercy,  and  instantly  struck  off  his 
head,  A.  D.  338.    His  son  Victor,  who  shared 
the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was  soon  after 
vaerificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.— —Petro- 
nius,  a    Roman,  descended   of  an   illustrious 
family.     He  caused  Valentinian  IIL  to  be  as- 
sassinated, and  ascended  the  throne;   and  to 
strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married  the  em- 
press, to  whom  he  bad  the  wealcness  and  impru- 
dence to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  her  hus- 
band to  his  love  for  her  person.    This  declara- 
tion irritated  the  empress;  slie  had  recourse  to 
the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Valentin- 
ian, and  Maximtu  was  stoned  to  death  by  his 
soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
A.  D.  455.     He  reigned  only  seventy-seven  days. 
<^— Tyrius,  a  native  of  Tyre,  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence,  and  who  obtained  some  degree  of 
celebrity  also  as  a  philosopher  of  the  New- Pla- 
tonic school.     According    to   Suidas,  he  lived 
under  Commodiu ;  but,  according  to  Eusebius 
and  Syncellus,  under  Antoniniu  Pius.    The  ac- 
counts of  these  ehronnlogers  may  be  reconciled, 
by  supposing  that  Maximus  flourished   imder 
Antonintis,  and  reached  the  time  of  Commodus. 
Although  he  was  f^quently  at  Rome,  he  pro- 
bably spent  the  greater   part  of  his  time  in 
Greece.     Several  writers  suppose  him  to  have 
been  the  preceptor,  of  whom  the  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus  speaks  under  the  name  of  Maximus; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that  tbis  was  some  other 
philosopher  of  the  Stoical  sect     That  Maximus 
Tyrius  posaened  the  most  captivating  powers  of 
eloquence,  sufficiently  appears  hnom  his  elegant 
DiaertatioTu,    They  are  for  the  most  part  written 
upon   Platonic  principles,  but  sometimes  lean 
towards  scepticism.     The  best  edition  of  them  is 
that  of  Davies,  Lond.  1740,  4to,  enriched  with 
some  excellent  observations  by  Markland.     It 
had  been  preceded  by  a  smaller  edition  in  8vo,' 
Cantab.  1703,  also  by  Davies.     The  larger  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  at  Leipsie  In  1774,  in  2  vols. 

8vo.  under  the  editorial  care  of  Reiske. A 

native  of  Bphesus,  and  philosopher  of  the  New- 
Platonic  school.  Accoi^ing  to  Bunapius,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Constantius  preceptor 
to  Julian,  sumamed  the  Apostate;  but  according 
to  the  Christian  historians,  be  introduced  him- 
self to  that  emperor  at  Nicomedia,  either  while 
he  was  pursuing  his  studies  there,  or  during  his 
expedition  into  the  east.  Whichever  account  be 
true,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  great  fnvourite  with 
Julian,  and  had  such  an  influence  over  his  mind, 
as  to  excite  in  him  the  most  determined  hatred 
to  Christianity,  while  he  inspired  him  with  an 
ardent  attachment  and  enthtuiasm  in  fkvour  at 
heathen  superstitions,  and  the  practice  of  pre- 
tended magical  arts.  Such,  at  length,  was  the 
folly  of  the  deluded  emperor,  that  he  seemed  to 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  the  predietioos  of 
Maximus.  When  the  emperor  designed  to  make 
war  against  Persia,  he  had  recourse  to  his  divi- 
nations, which  flattered  him  with  the  idea,  that 
he  was  bom  to  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of 
conquest  The  event  showed  the  vanity  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  emperor  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
credulity.  During  the  reign  of  Jovian,  Maximus 
was  treated  with  respect;  but  imder  the  goTem> 
roent  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  he  was  seised 
and  prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  magic,  of  which 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  long  fm 
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.lis  fle«h  in  a  caldron,  but  Medea  reftised  to  per- 
l<iriu  the  same  friendly  offices  lo  Pelias  which  »be 
had  done  to  ^Gson,  and  he  was  consumed  by  the 
heat  III  the  Are,  and  even  deprived  of  a  buri»l. 
Tins  action  greatly  irritated  the  people  ot  loU 
rrUus,  and  Mrdea.  with  her  husband,  fled  tn  C"- 
iniii  to  avoid  the  resentment  or  an  otfend*-d 
populace.  Heie  they  lived  for  ten  years  with 
much  conjugal  tenderness;  but  the  love  of  Jasoa 
lor  Olauce,  the  king's  daughter,  at  last  inter- 
rupted ih«'ir  mutual  harmony,  and  Medea  wus 
divorced.  Medea  reven(;ed  the  inHdelity  of  Jason 
by  causing  the  death  of  Glauce,  and  the  destruc- 
tion ot  her  family.  {Fid.  Olauee.)  This  action 
i\a4  followed  by  another  still  more  atrocious. 
M'-dea  Jiilled  two  of  her  children  in  their  father's 
presence,  and,  when  Jason  attempted  to  punish 
the  barbarity  of  the  mother,  nhe  fled  through  the 
air  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  draxons. 
Vrum  Corinth  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where, 
a'  ter  she  had  undergone  the  necessary  purifica- 
tion of  her  murder,  she  married  king  ^geus.  or, 
according  to  other*,  lived  in  an  adulterous  man- 
ner with  him.  From  her  connexion  with  .i^eus 
Medea  bad  a  son.  who  was  called  Medu».  Soon 
^ler,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make  himself 
known  to  his  father,  (  Fid.  Mgvxx*,)  Medea,  jea- 
lous of  his  fame,  and  fearful  of  bis  powt* r,  at- 
tempted to  poison  him  at  a  least  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  entertainment.  Her  attempts, 
however,  failed  of  success,  and  the  sight  of  the 
sword  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side,  convinced 
.£seus  that  the  stranrer  against  who>«  liif  he 
had  HO  basely  conspired  was  no  other  than  his 
own  son.  The  father  and  the  H<in  were  reeon- 
ciled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which 
her  wickedness  deserved,  mounted  her  fiery 
chariot,  and  disappeared  throuieh  the  air.  She 
eaiue  to  Colchis,  where,  according  to  some,  she 
was  reooneiled  to  Jason,  who  bad  sought  her  in 
her  native  country  after  her  sudden  departure 
from  Corintn.  She  tiled  at  Colchis,  as  Justin 
mentions,  when  she  had  been  restored  to  the 
eonfldenee  of  her  family.  After  death  she  mar- 
ried Achilles  in  the  BIysian  fields,  according  to 
the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simonides.  The 
murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  the  youngest 
of  Jason's  children  by  Medea,  is  not  attributed 
to  their  mother,  according  to  .^lian,  but  the 
Corinthians  themselves  assassinated  them  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Acrssa.  To  avoid  the  resentment 
of  the  god*,  and  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
pestilence  which  visited  their  cimntry  after  so 
horrid  a  massacre,  they  engaged  the  poet  Euri- 
pides, for  five  talents,  to  write  a  tragedy,  which 
cleared  them  of  the  murder,  and  represented 
Medea  as  the  cruel  assassin  of  her  own  children. 
And  besides,  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  better 
credited,  festivals  were  appointed,  in  which  the 
mother  was  represented  with  all  the  barbarity  of 
a  fury  murdering  her  own  sons.  (Fid.  Heriea.) 
ApoUod.  1,  ^.-Hygin.  fab.  21,  22  23,  &c.— «u/. 
tn  Thei.—JBUan,  F.  H.  5.  /l.—  Ettrip.  in  Med.— 
(Md,  Met.  7.  fab.  I.  in  Ated.—Gc.  de  Nat.  D.  b, 
l«. 

MBDBSICASTB.  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Imbrius  son  of  Mentor,  who  was  killed 
by  Teucer  durMg  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  11 
13   nz,— ApoUod.  3. 

MbdTa.  an  ex'ensive  country  of  Asia,  tiuuuded 
4m  the  south  by  Susiana  and  Pentis.  on  the  west 
by  Assyria,  on  the  north  by  Armenia  and  the 
ra.«pian  sea,  and  on  the  ea^t  by  Hyrcania  and 
Parthia.    It  corresponded  nearly  with  the  modern 


province  of  Irnk,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  ealleti 
Irak  Ajemi,  in  contradistinction  to  Irak  Arubi. 
It  IS  thought  to  have  derivfd  its  name  Irum  Ma- 
dai,  a  descendant  ol  Sheni,  ihoui;h  the  Greeks 
asserted  that  it  was  called  Ana,  till  Medus,  tlio 
son  ol  the  enchantress  Mfdea,  gave  it  the  iiHiiie 
of  Media.  The  province  of  .VieUia  was  Utt-t 
raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  revolt  from  the  As- 
syrian monarchy,  B.  C.  SiO;  and  after  it  bad  tor 
some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  govern- 
ment, Deioces,  by  his  artifice,  procured  him»el 
to  be  called  king,  700  B.  C.  After  a  reign  of 
fifty-three  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes, 
B.  C.  647;  w  ho  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
6ii5.  His  successor  was  A$tya«es,  B.  C.  5bb,  in 
whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media, 
B.  C.  551;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.  Th«  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  ol  tlieir  power;  they 
enc<iuraged  polygamy,  and  were  rrmarknble  for 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  KovtreiKH^, 
who  were  styled  kings  ol  kings.  1'hia  title  wmm 
aiterwards  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
sians, and  it  wa^  still  in  u>e  iu  the  ai;r  ol  ilie 
Roman  emperors.  Justtn.  1,  5.— Herod,  i,  &c. 
—  Pdyb.  5  ei  10.-C«r/.  5,  lke.—Dio<L  Sic.  13.  — 
Ctetiat. 

MediolanuM.  a  eiiy  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
among  the  Inbubres,  now  Milan.  It  was  situate 
on  a  small  river,  now  the  OUma,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  between  the  Tieinus.  or  Ticino,  and  (he 
Addua,  or  Addn.  It  wam  a  flourishing  city  in 
the  time  of  Strabo;  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  ranked  an  the  sixth  town  in  the  Ro- 
man empire;  and  a  century  and  a  half  later,  was 
considered  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  pivpulatiin 
and  extent.    Uv.  5.  34.— iWn.  3.  17.— ^rab.  5. 

A  city  of  the  Santones  in  Gallia  Aqunanica, 

now  SaitUes. A  city  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices, 

io  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  now  Evreui. A  town 

of  the  Ordoviees  in  Britain,  near  the  present 
towo  of  BUetmeere. 

MKOIOMATRIcbs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica 
on  the  Mosella,  or  MoitUe.  Tlie  Treviri  were 
their  neighbours  on  the  north.  Their  chiel  riiy 
was  Divodurum,  afterwards  Medionuiirici,  now 

UetM.     (kes.  B.  G.  i,  10.^  Plin.  4.   17 Taat. 

Ann.  1.  63.  Hut.  4.  70. 

MBDITKBRANKt^H  Marb,  a  Sea  which  divides 
Euroi>e  and  AMa  Minor  irom  Africa,  li  i»  ^.iUU 
miles  long,  and  between  4(iU  and  500  broad,  and 
contains  about  bA;2,0l)0  square  miles.  It  receives 
its  name  from  its  situation,  medio  terrce,  situate 
in  the  middle  of  the  land.  It  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  by  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, and  with  the  Euxine  through  the  y£geaii. 
The  word  Mediterraneum  does  not  occur  in  the 
classics;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  internum,  or 
noi/rum,  and  is  frequently  denominated  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Great  Sea.  The  first  naval  power  that 
ever  obtained  the  command  of  it,  as  recordecl  in 
the  fabulous  epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete, 
under  Minos.  Afterwards  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lydians.  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pelabgi. 
lOjS;  of  the  tbracians.  1Q(I();  of  the  RhtNliaiis, 
91(i;  of  the  Pbiygians.  k93;  of  the  Cyprians,  hLo; 
of  toe  Phoenicians,  b:^;  of  the  Egyptians.  7^7;of 
ttic  Milesiaiiii,  7,^;  uf  the  Carian.s,  734;  and  o* 
the  Lesbians,  676.  which  they  retained  lor  sixty- 
nine  years.  According  to  the  learned  t^ufTun, 
the  Mediterrani-an  Sea  was  originally  a  lake  Ot 
siiiall  extent,  and  bad  received,  in  remote  ages, 
a  sudden  and  prodigious  increnM*,  at  the  time 
when  tile  Black  Sea  u|>t:ned  a  passage  fur  ilseK 
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iirough  tat  Bosporas,  and  at  that  period  when 
the  sUiking  of  the  land  which  united  Europe  to 
Alrica,  in  the  part  that  is  now  the  straits  of 
Ubraitar,  permitted  the  water  of  the  ocean  to 
rti>n  in.  It  wa«  alsu  hix  opinion  that  muatnf  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  made  pan  of  the 
continent,  before  the  great  convulsions  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  quarter.  Sunnini,  at  his  re- 
quest, and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion,  sounded  the  depth  of  the  sea 
between  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  lound  it  n-oni 
twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms,  and.  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  where  the  water  is  deepest,  never 
exceeding  a  hui.dred  fathoms.  On  the  other 
hand,  between  the  island  uf  Malta  and  Cape  Bon 
in  Africa  there  is  IeM«  water,  the  lead  indicating 
no  more  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms 
throughout  the  whttle  breadth  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  two  lands.  Horat.  Od.  3,  3, 
46.  -PUn.  i.  6S  SaUust.  Jug.  17.— Cew.  B.  G. 
6,  1.     Lir.  26  42. 

MBDiTRtNA,  the  enddess  of  healing,  whose 
festival,  called  Medftrinalia,  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  and  thmuxhout  Latium  on  the  5th  day 
before  the  Ides  of  October.  On  this  m-casion 
new  and  old  wine  were  poured  oat  in  libation, 
and  tasted,  '•  Atedicamenti  caiua.'*  Farro  de  L. 
L.  5.  3. 

MbooXci,  a  people  of  Venetia,  in  Cisalpine 
Oaut.     Strab.  5. 

MbdoAccs,  or  MbddAcds,  Major,  a  river  of 

Venetia,  now  the  Brenta Minor,  a  river  of 

Venetia,  now  the  BacdugUone.  Both  these 
rivers  rise  in  the  territory  of  thf  Eu^sanei,  and 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  below  Venice. 

MbdoorToa.  a  city  of  Lusitania.  south-west 
of  Norba  Ciesarea,  now  Marvao.  on  the  confines 
of  Portugal.     CeB$.  Bell.  AJric.  48. 

Mbdon,  son  of  Codrus,  the  I7th  and  last  king 
uf  Athens-  was  the  Arst  of  the  perpetual  archons. 
(  Vid.  Codrus.)  In  the  election  Medon  was  pre- 
ferred to  his  br.Uher  Nel^-us,  hy  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  he  rr'uderrd  himseli  popular  by  the 
justiee  and  moderation  of  his  administration. 
His  successors,  twelve  In  number,  were  called 
Irom  him  Medonlidtp.  and  the  office  of  archon 
remained  for  above  20U  years  in  the  family  of 

Coflrus.     I'aus.   7,  2.     Paten.  2,  2. A  man 

killed  in  the  Trojan  war.    JBneas  saw  him  in 

The  infernal  rejEions.     Virg.  ^n.  6,  483. A 

statuary  of  Lacedaemon,  who  made  a  famous 

statue  of  Minerva.     Paui.  7,  17. One  of  the 

Cenuurs,  &c.     Oiid.  Met.  12.  303. One  of  the 

Tyrrhene  sailors  changed  into  dolphins  by  Bac- 
chus.    Id.    Met.   3,  671. One   of   Penelope's 

suitors,  whose  life  was  spared  by  Ulysses  at  the 
inferferenr.e  of  Telemachus  Homer.  Odytt.  ii, 
856  24  43S.- OrW,  Hcroid.  1. 

MRDDACDS.     I'id.  Medoaciis. 

MeduaNa.  a  river  ot  Gallia  Beleiea.  flowing 
Into  fhe  Ligeris,  or  Loire.  Nnw  the  Mayenne. 
Ltwan.  I.  438. 

.ViKDCS,  a  river  of  Persis.  falling  Into  the 
RoRomanes;  now  the  Abkuren.  By  the  Medum 
flumen  in  Horace  i*  meant  the  Euphrates.     Strab. 

\6—Curt.  5,  4.-~ Horat.  Od.  sJ,  9,  21. A  son 

of  Mxvus  and  Medea,  who  gave  bis  name  to  a 
country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when  arrived  to  years 
of  maturity,  went  to  »ei'k  his  mother,  whom  the 
arrival  of  Theseus  In  Athens  had  driven  away. 
[  Fid  Medea.]  He  came  to  Colchis,  where  he 
was  seized  by  his  uncle  Perses,  who  usurped 
the  :hrone  of  .^etes,  his  mother's  father,  because 
the  oracle  had  declared  that  Perses  should  be 


murdered  by  one  of  the  grandsons  of  JRete*. 
Medus  assumed  another  name,  and  called  him- 
self Hippotes,  son  of  Creon.  Meanwhile  Medea 
arrived  in  Colchis,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
priestess  of  Diana,  and  when  she  heard  that  one 
of  Creon's  children  was  imprisoned,  she  resolved 
to  hasten  the  destruction  of  a  person  whose 
family  she  detested.  To  eflTect  this  with  more 
certainty,  she  told  the  usurper,  that  Hippotes 
was  really  a  son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  ta 
murder  hitn.  She  begged  Perses  to  give  her 
Hippotes.  that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her 
resentment.  Perses  consented.  Medea  die 
covered  that  it  was  her  own  son,  and  she  in- 
stantly armed  him  with  the  dagger  whieb  she 
had  prepared  against  his  life,  and  ordered  him 
to  stab  the  usurper.  He  obeyed,  and.  Medea 
discovered  who  she  was.  and  made  her  son 
Medus  sit  on  his  grandfather's  throne.  Henod, 
Theog.  994.— ftjitf.  2.  3.—ApoUod.  X.—JvOin.  42, 
2  et  3.—Senec.  in  Med.—Diod.  4. 

MbdDsa,  one  of  tlie  three  Oorgons,  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Cetn.  She  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Oorgons  who  wa^  subject  to  morUUty.  SIm 
is  celebrated  for  her  pergonal  charms  and  tin 
beauty  of  her  lo<-ks.  Neptime  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  obtained  her  favours  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  of  tlie  sanc- 
tity oi  the  temple  provoked  Minerva,  and  she 
changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa,  which 
had  inspired  Neptune's  love,  into  serpents. 
According  to  ApUodorus  and  others.  Medusa 
and  her  sisters  came  into  the  world  with  snakes 
on  their  heads,  instead  of  hair,  with  yellow 
wings  and  braxen  hands.  Their  bodies  were 
also  covered  wiih  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  imm<»tal 
by  his  conquest  of  Medusa.  He  eut  off  her  head, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  firom  the  wouiKt 
produced  tne  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's  head 
on  the  secis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  used  in 
his  expedition.  The  head  still  retained  the 
same  petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it  was  fatally 
known  in  the  court  of  Cepheus.  \yid.  Andro- 
meda.] Some  suppose,  that  the  Oorgons  were 
a  nation  of  women,  whom  Perseus  conquered. 
[F/d.  Gorgones.]  ApcUod.  2,  K—Hetiod.  Theog. 
•£lS.~Ovid.  Met.  4.  618.— I^con.  9,  m^.—Apoi- 

Um.   4 — Hygin.  fab.  151.  et  164. A  daurh- 

ler   of   Priam. A   daughter   of   Sthenelus. 

ApoOad. 

MBOABi  ZDS,  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He  was 
set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Perinthus  and  conquered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sove- 
reign. Herod.  3,  &c.— A  son  of  Zopyrus. 
satrap  to  Darius.  He  conquered  Egypt,  &e. 
Id.  3,  160. A  satrap  of  Artaxerxes.  He  re- 
volted from  his  king,  and  defeated  two  larze 
armies  that  had  been  sent  against  him.  The 
!  interference  of  his  friends  restored  him  to  the 
kine'ii  favour,  and  he  showed  his  attachment  to 
I  Artaxerxes  by  killing  a  lion  which  threatened 
I  his  life  in  hunting.  This  aet  of  afTection  in 
Meitabyzus  was  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the 
king.  He  was.  discarded  and  afterwards  reeon- 
ciled  to  the  monarch  by  means  of  his  mother. 
He  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  447, 
greatly  repretted.     Ctetiai. 

MroAci^rs,  an    Athenian   arrbnn    who    in- 
vo'vif*  the  vreaU'st  part  of  the  Athenians  in  ttkr 
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OangM,  and  with  the  manncra  of  tbehr  inbabi* 
tants.  Strabo  has  drereifd  bim  ai  a  fabulous 
writer,  but  often  unjustly;  and  Robertson,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  adcnowledged  the  utility  and 
'ustice  of  many  of  the  obserrations  made  by 
Mecasthenes. 

Mkgks,  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  goremor  of 
Dulichium  and  of  the  Eehinades.  He  went  with 
forty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war.    Homer.  It.  2. 

Mroilla,  a  native  of  Loeris,  remarlcable  for 
her  beauty,  and  mentioned  by  Horace,  Od.  1, 
27,11. 

MBGiSTi^,  an  island  of  Lyeia,  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.    Liv.  37.  22. 

Mboistias,  a  soothsayer  who  told  the  Spar- 
tans that  defended  Therraopyl«,  that  they  all 
should  perish,  fte.     Herod.  7.  219.  ftc. 

Mbla  PomponIus,  a  geoKraphical  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flourished  A.  D.  45. 
His  grpat  work,  entitled  "  De  SOu  Orbit,"  di- 
vided  into  three  books,  is  written  with  elegance, 
great  perspicuity,  and  brevity.  The  best  edi- 
tions are,  that  of  Oronovius,  8vo,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1748,  and  that  of  Txsehucke,  7  vols.  8vo,  Lips. 
1807. 

MBhXfiM,  a  Tillage  of  Attica.  8taL  Theb. 
13.  619. 

M  BLAH  PCS,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  phy- 
sician of  Argos,son  of  Amythson  and  Idomenea, 
or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Peloponne- 
sus. His  servants  once  killed  two  large  ser- 
pents which  had  made  their  nests  at  the  bottom 
of  an  oak,  and  Melampus  paid  so 
to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he  rai: 
pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  He 
particular  care  of  their  young  ones,  and  fed  them 
with  milk.  Some  time  after  this  the  ^oung  ser- 
pents crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept  on  the  fcrhss 
near  the  oak,  and,  as  if  sensible  of  the  favours  of 
their  beneflutnr,  they  wantonly  plated  around 
him,  and  softly  licked  his  ears.  This  awoke 
Melampus,  who  was  astonished  at  the  sudden 
change  which  his  senses  had  undergone.  He 
found  himself  acquainted  with  the  chirping  of 
the  birds,  an'i  with  all  their  rude  notes,  a^  they 
flew  around  him.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
lupematural  gi^,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect 
in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also 
instructed  him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
soon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daughters 
of  Proetus,  by  giving  them  hellebore,  which  from 
this  circumstance  has  been  called  melampodium, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  he  married  the 
eldest  of  these  princesses,  (ful.  Proatides.) 
The  tyranny  of  his  uncle  Neleus.  king  of  Pylos. 
obliired  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
Prcetus.  to  show  himself  more  sensible  of  his 
services,  gave  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  over 
which  he  established  himself.  About  this  time 
the  personal  charms  of  Pero.  the  dauchter  of 
Neletu,  had  gained  many  admirers,  but  the 
father  promised  his  daughter  only  to  him  who 
brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus. 
This  condition  displeased  many;  but  Bias,  who 
was  also  one  of  her  admirers,  engaged  his  brother 
Melampus  to  steal  the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to 
bim.  Melampus  was  eausbt  in  the  attempt, 
and  impnitoned,  and  nothing  but  his  services  as 
a  soothsayer  and  physician  to  Iphiclus  would 
have  saved  him  trom  death.  All  this  pleaded 
In  favour  of  Melampus,  but  when  he  had  Mught 
the  childless  Iphiclus  how  to  become  a  father, 
he  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but  also  the 
oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled   Neleus  to 


give  Pero  in  ntarriage  to  Bias.  A  aevere  dis- 
temper, which  had  rendered  the  women  of  Ajrgns 
insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Melampus.  and 
Anaxaroras  who  then  sat  on  the  throne,  rew  anted 
his  merit  by  giving  him  part  of  bis  kingdom, 
where  he  established  himself,  and  wber<*  hk> 
posterity  reigned  during  six  suoeesalve  genera 
tions.  He  received  divine  honours  after  deatlk 
and  temples  were  raised  to  bis  memory.  Homer. 
Od.  11,  2S7.  15,  225.  -Herod,  i  et  9.—ApoUo4. 

2,  2.— Pout.  2,  18.  4,  a.—Firg.  G.  3,  550 . 

The  fkther  of  Cisseus  and  Gyas.     Virg.  Mn.  la. 

-^A  son  of  Priam.     ApoUod.  3« One  of  Ae> 

tsBon's  dogs.     OHd.  Met.  3.  W.  ^. 

MELANCHJRTBa.  one  of  ActsBon's  dofra,^ 
called  from  his  black  hair.    Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Mblanchlani,  a  people  near  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus,  so  called  from  their  black  gar- 
ments. 

MBLAinPFB,  a  daughter  of  ^olus  who  had 
two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father 
put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her  In  a 
prison.  Her  children,  called  Boeotus  and  .fiolus. 
who  had  been  expose#»nd  preserved,  delivered 
her  from  confinement,  and  Neptune  restored 
her  to  her  ejesight  She  afterwards  married 
Metapontus,  whose  wife  Tbeano  had  wished  to 
adopt  her  two  sons,  and  afterwards  attempted  to 
murder  them.  This  story  employed  the  pen  of 
Euripides,  and  likewise  that  of  Aecltu.  who  both 
made  it  the  gybjaet  of  a  tragedy.     Hvgttt.  jUb. 

,  SI. A  nymi^  who  married 

Amphictyon,  by  whom  she  had 
o  gave  his  name  to  Boaotla.     AsMa. 

PPftm.  a  Greek  poet  about  520  years 

t.    His  grandson,  of  the  same  name. 

out  sixty  years  after  at  the  court  o€ 

e  second,  of   Macedonia.      Some 

their  poetry  are  extant. 

Mblanippus,  a  son  of  Astaeus,  one  of  the 
Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
against  the  army  of  Adrasttu  king  of  Argoe. 
He  was  opposed  by  Tydeus.  whom  he  slightly 
wounded,  and  at  last  was  killed  by  Amphlarana, 
who  carried  his  bead  to  Tydeus.  Tydeua,  to 
take  revenre  of  the  wound  he  had  received,  bit 
the  head  with  such  barbarity,  that  he  swallowed 
the  brains,  and  Minerva.  ofTended  with  his  eoo- 
duct,  took  away  the  herb  which  she  had  giveti 
him  to  cure  his  wound,  and  he  died.    ^poOodL 

1.  B.—/Sgchyl.  ante   Theb.-Paus.    9.   1& A 

Trojan  killed  by  Antilochus  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Homar.  U.  15.  545.— —Another  killed  by  Patro- 

clus.    76.  10,  694. Anqther  killed  by  Teiteer. 

Jb.  8,  276. 

MblanthIcs,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of 
inferior  reputation,  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes.     Arittoph.   Avet,   151.   PuXt    974. A 

celebrated  painter  of  Sicyon.    Ht'n.  35, 7. A 

goat-herd  of  Ulysses  who  assisted  Penelope's 
suitors  in  the  plunder  of  his  master's  property. 
He  shared  the  fate  of  tiie  suitors,  but  as  he  iMd 
insulted  Ulysses,  he  was  the  last  put  to  death, 
after  enduring  several  indignities.  Homer.  Od. 
17,  212.  20.  174.  22,  135u      Orsti  Heroid.  1.  95. 

An  academic  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Car- 

neades,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  with  eulogtum. 
Acad.  4,  6. 

Mblantho,  a  daughter  of  Proteus,  rmvished 
by  Neptune  under  the  form  of  a  dolphin.     IMsL 

Met.  6,  12. One  of  Penelope's  women,  sUter 

to  Melanthtus.  She  followed  the  exanaple  of 
her  brother  in  her  abuse  of  the  confldenee  of  hct 
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ftt  the  point  nt  ilpath,  changed  into  birds  called 
Mfle«i(ri(ipi,  whoi'«*  frathera  and  ecgs.  u  it  is 
suppoXHl,  arp  of  a  il  ifferrnt  colour.  Tbe  >  oun|rei>t 
ef  the  8i»tt>rs.  Ouixe  Kod  Dejanira,  who  had 
been  married,  et^aped  this  metamorphosis. 
ApoUod.  1.  H.^Ovid.  Met.  8.  MO.  -  Plin.  10,  26. 

Mblbsandbr,  au  Athenian  general  who  died 
B.  C.  4J4. 

Mblbs  (Stis),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Innia,  neitr  Stii}  ma.  Some  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  Horaer  was  bom  on  the  banits  of  that 
river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call  him 
Melestgenet,  and  his  compositions  Meletaa 
charter.  Ii  is  even  supported 'that  he  compoted 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  siiurce  of  that  river. 
Strab.  li.      Stat.  Sylv.  54,  7,  3i. -TibulL  4,  1, 

2UI. A  kinj(  of  Lydia,   who  succeeded  his 

father  Alynttes,  about  747  years  before  Christ 
He  was  lather  to  Candaules. 

MKLBSioifNBS,  or  M-BLBSIofNA,  a  name 
given  to  Homer.     Fid.  Meles- 

Melibcea,  a  town  of  Thessalv,  in  the  district 

of  Eitizatis,  near   Ithome.    Lw,  36,  13. A 

city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia. 
According  to  Livy  it  stood  at  the  base  nf  mount 
Ossa,  in  that  part  which  stretches  towards  the 
plains  of  ihessaly  above  Demetrias.  Homer 
assigns  it  tn  the  domains  of  Philoctetes,  hence 
called  '-Melibceui  dux"  by  Virgil.  Meliboea 
was  attaclced  in  the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Po- 
piliuj,  a  Riiman  commander,  at  the  bead  of  5000 
men;  but  the  garrison  being  reinforced  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  armv  of  Perseus,  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  We  know  from  ApoUo- 
■ius  that  it  wa*  a  maritime  town.  Liv.  44,  13.— 
Homer.  II.  2,  717.— Firg.  .«».  3,  m.—ApoOon. 
Arg.  1.  592. 

Mblibceus.  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Virgil'a 
Krlogues. 

MBLICBHTA.  MBLICBHTB8.or  MBLICBRTOS, 
a  son  of  Athanus  and  Ino.  He  was  saved  by 
his  mother,  from  the  fury  of  his  father,  who  pre- 
pared to  dash  him  against  a  wall  as  he  bad  done 
his  brother  Learcbus.  The  mother  was  so  terri- 
fled  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  with 
Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune  had  eompas- 
aioii  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ino  and  her  ton, 
and  changed  them  both  into  sea  deities.  Ino 
was  called  Lencothoe  or  Matuta,  and  Melicerta 
was  known  amon'g  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Palsmon,  and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of 
Portumnus.  Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian 
games  were  in  honour  of  Melicerta.  (Vid. 
I<thmia.)  ApttOod.  1.  9.  3.  4.  Fmu  1,  44.  - 
Hygin.  fab.  1  et  2 —  Ovid.  Met.  4,  529,  kc—Ptut. 
de  Symp.  5. 

MBLIO0NI8,  one  of  the  earlier  names  of  Li- 
para- 

Mblissa,  a  daughter  of  Helissus,  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  si<ter  Amalthaa,  fed  Jupiter 
with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  first  found  out  tbe 
means  of  collecting  honey;  whence  some  have 
imagined  that  she  wa*  changed  into  a  bee,  as  her 
name  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  insect.  QUu- 
mell,  100. One  of  tbe  Oceanides.  who  mar- 
ried Inachuii.  by  whom  she  had  Phoroneus  and 

ifSiCia)u4.    ApoUod.  2. A  daughter  of  Procles, 

who  married  Perlander.  tbe  son  of  Cypselus,  by 
whom,  in  her  pregnancy,  she  was  killed  with  a 
blow  of  his  foot,  by  the  false  accusation  of  his 

concubines.      Diog.    Laert.—Patu.    1.   28. A 

woman  of  Corinth,  who  refused  to  initiate  others 
in  the  festivals  of  Ceres,  after  she  had  received 
admission.    She  was  torn  to  pieces  upon  this 


disobedience,  and  tbe  goddeat  made  a  awann  o 
beei)  rise  fk'om  her  b»dy. 

MRL18SD8,  a  philosopher  of  Samoa,  of  tbe 
Eleatic  sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B.  C.  He 
was  a  disciple  or  Parmenidea,  to  whose  doctrines 
he  closely  adhered.  As  a  public  man,  be  was 
conversant  with  affairs  of  state,  and  acquired 
great  influence  among  bis  countrymen,  wbio  bad 
a  high  veneration  for  his  talents  and  virtuea. 
Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  over  tbe 
Athenians.  As  a  philosopher,  he  rnaintained 
that  the  principle  of  all  things  is  one  and  ioi- 
mutable,  or,  that  whatever  exists  is  one  belniri 
that  this  one  being  includes  all  things,  and  is 
infinite,  without  beginning  or  end;  that  there  is 
neither  vacuum  nor  moi>on  in  the  universe,  nor 
any  such  things  as  production  or  decay;  that  the 
changes  which  it  seems  to  suffer  are  only  illu- 
sions of  our  senses,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  la  y 
down  any  thing  positively  concerning  the  gods, 
since  our  knowledge  of  them  is  so  uneert«iiu 
Themistoeles  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupils.     Diog.  Laert.  9.  S4. 

MblIta,  an  island  in  tbe  Medltermnran, 
sixty  miles  south-east  of  Sicily,  now  Malta.  It 
had  several  convenient  harbours,  and  waa  famed 
for  its  fertility  and  iu  wool.  It  was  first  eolo- 
nixed  by  the  Phosnieians;  it  Ml  afterwarda  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  fhMn  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Tbe  apostle  Paul 
suffered  shipwreck  here,  though  some  critica  are 
ot  opinion  tiiat  he  was  cast  on  shore  at  Mrlita  ia 
the'  Adriatie  sea.  Diod.  Sic  5.  12.  Oie.  in 
Verr,  4,  46 An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  north- 
west ^  Epidaurus,  and  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia.  It  was  famed  for  a  species  of  lap- 
dug.    Its  modem  name  is  MeUda.     Pttn.  6 . 

An  ancient  name  of  Samothraee.    airab.  10.— _ 
One  of  the  Nereides.     Firg.  ySn.  5.  825. 

MBLlTtMB,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  tbe 
south-eahtern  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  lyin^ 
along  the  Euphrates.     Its  capital  was  Melitrae 
now  Malaiiot  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Melma. 
PUn.  5.  24. 

MblItos,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Soemtes. 
After  he  had  prevailed,  and  Socrates  had  been 
put  ignominiously  to  death,  tbe  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  severity  to  the  philosopher. 
Melitus  was  condemned  to  death;  and  Anvtus, 
another  of  the  accusers,  to  escape  a  similar  fate, 
went  into  voluntary  exile.     Dtog.  Laert.  2. 

Mblios,  SP.  a  Roman  knight  accused  oT 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  on  account  of  hi»  unoommrtn 
liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was  summoned 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cineinnatua.  ancf 
when  be  refused  to  obey,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Abala,  tbe  master  of  borse,  A.  U.  C.  314. — Forrv 
de  L.  L.  4—  Vat.  Max.  6.  3. 

Mblla  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  fallinir  into  tbe  Allius,  and  with  it  into 
the  Po.     CatuU.  68.  33.-  Virg.  G.  4,  278. 

Mblos.  now  Milo,  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades. 
It  was  situate,  aeeordlns  to  Strabo.  about  709  at»> 
dia  to  the  south-east  nf  CapeScyllcum,  and  neftr* 
Ivasmany.  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  from  tbe 
Dictyniuean  promontory  in  Crete.  It  was  eati> 
mated  at  about  60  miles  in  compass,  apd,  accord* 
ing  to  Pliny,  it  was  almost  round.  This  inland, 
though  small,  made  a  very  considerable  figure 
in  the  flourishinx  ages  of  Greece.  It  enjoyed  its 
liberty,  says  Thucydides,  700  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war.     The  inhabitants  wereors- 
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fellMi  by  his  hand,  had  not  Vraus  interpowd  and 
rvdeeroed  him  ttom  certain  death.  Hf  alio  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  engare  Hector,  but  Aga- 
raeinnon  hindered  him  from  flghtins  with  so 
pnwertlal  an  adveriiary.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Helen,  as  it  is  reported,  obtained 
the  forgiveness  and  the  good  graces  of  Menelaus 
by  introducing  him  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that 
Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber  of 
Deiphobus  whom  she  had  married  after  the 
death  of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  totally 
reconciled  her  to  her  first  husband;  and  she  re- 
turned with  him  to  Sparia,  during  a  voyage  of 
eieht  years.  He  died  sume  time  after  his  return. 
He  had  a  daughter  called  Hermione,  and  Nicos- 
tratus,  according  to  some,  by  Helen,  and  a  son 
ealleJ  Megapentbes  by  a  concubine.  Some  say 
that  MeneUus  went  to  Birypt  on  bis  return  from 
the  Trojan  war  to  obtain  Helen  who  had  been 
deUined  there  by  the  liing  of  the  eoimtry.  (  Fid. 
Helena.)  The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raiced  to 
his  mcmorv  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer. 
Od.  4.  Scc.-n.  I,  Sce.-ApoUod.  3.  10.  Paus.  3, 
Het\9.^DictvM  Cret.2,8cc.     Virg.  ^n.  i,  tic. 

Orid.  HerouL  5  et  13.-Hygin.  Jab.  79.— 
Burip.  in  Iphig. 

MBNENIUS.  Agrlppa,  a  celebrated  Roman 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  infancy 
of  the  consular  government  by  repeating  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs.  He 
flourished  495  B.  C. Titus,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  chosen  consul  with  C.  Horatius,  A  U.C. 
277,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Tusei,  and 
being  called  to  an  account  by  the  tribunes  f<ir 
tills  failure,  was  rentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
He  die<l  of  grief  soon  after.     Uv.  2,  51,  fte. 

Mbnbs,  considered  by  most  as  the  founder  of 
the  Egyptian  empire,  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
117  years  after  the  birth  of  Phaleg,  son  of  Heber, 
which  was  the  year  of  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
thniughuut  the  earth.  He  built  the  town  of 
Memphis,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
stopped  the  course  of  the  Nile  near  it,  by  con- 
structmg  a  causeway  several  miles  broad,  and 
caused  it  to  run  through  the  mountains.  For 
his  ability  and  popularity  he  was  deified  after 
death.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Misraim  of 
Scripture.  Bishop  Clayton,  however,  contends 
that  Menes  was  not  the  first  Icing  of  Eiiypt,  but 
that  he  only  transferrer!  the  seat  uf  empire  from 
Thebes  to  Mempliis.    Herod.  2,  I  et  90.-  Diod.  1. 

Mbnbsthei  Portos,  a  harbour,  not  far  from 
Gades.  on  the  coaiit  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of 
Bxtica.  An  oracle  of  Menestheus  whs  said  to 
have  been  in  or  near  the  place.  The  modem 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  is  thought  to  correspond 
to  the  ancii-nt  spot. 

MBNBSTHBD8,  or  Menesteus.  or  Mnestheus. 
a  son  (if  Pereus.  w  ho  so  insinuated  himself  into 
the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that,  during 
the  long  absence  of  Theseus,  he  was  elected  king. 
The  lawful  monarch  at  his  return  home  was  ex- 
pelled, and  Mnestheus  established  his  usurpation 
by  his  popularity  and  great  moderation.  As  he 
had  been  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  be  went  to  the 
Trujan  war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  died  on  his  return  In  the  island  of  \.eli:s. 
He  reigned  twenty-three  years,  B.  C.  I20">,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Demnphoon  the  S"n  of  Thp- 
seua.  PUU.  in  The$.— Homer.  R.  S.  II.  \i  et  13. 
——A  son  of  Ipliicrates  who  dininruished  lilm- 
•elf  in  the  Atht  niao  armies.     C.  A>p.  in  Tim. 


MbnesthTds.  a  Greek  killed  by  Paris  in  tb* 

Trojan  war.     Homer.  IL  7,  S. A  son  of  the 

Sperchius  and  Polydora  who  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.     Horn.  Jl.  16,  173L 

Mbnimx,  an  island  oflT  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  fonninf 
part  of  its  southern  side.  It  was  also  named 
Lotuphagitis,  and  is  famous  from  the  mention 
made  of  it  as  the  favourite  dwelling  of  the  Loto- 
phagi,  so  called  from  the  Greek  words  Xarof 
lotus,  and  ^y»lr  edere,  owing  to  their  liTing  upon 
tiie  lotus.  This  delightful  fVuit  is  said  to  have 
been  so  intoxicating  to  the  taste,  that  w  hosoever 
partook  of  it  straightway  forgot  his  own  country, 
and  eared  only  to  spend  his  life  in  the  happy 
regions  where  it  was  produced:  it  was  described 
as  being  something  in  taste  like  the  date,  but  of 
a  saffron  colour,  no  bigger  than  a  bean,  and 
growing  in  bunches  like  a  myrtle-berry.  It  ia 
still  found  on  the  whole  coast  hereabouts,  and, 
being  in  great  repute,  is  sold  in  all  the  markets; 
the  Arabs  call  it  Jujeb.  Meninx  had  several 
cities,  one  of  which,  called  Oirba,  has  given  the 
modem  name  of  Jerba  to  the  whole  island:  the 
emperor  Vibius  Gallus  was  bom  here.     Herod. 

2,  92.  4,  Ml^Polyb.  12,  2. 

Mbnippds,  a  cybie,  who  was  a  native  of  Ga- 
dara,  in  Palestine,  and  the  disciple  of  Menede- 
ran*.  He  was  such  a  severe  satirist,  that  Lucian 
calls  him  the  most  snarling  of  all  the  dogs  of  bis 
sect  His  satires  were  partly  in  prose,  and 
partly  in  verse.  He  is  said  to  have  hun^  him- 
self, on  account  of  the  Iom  of  his  riches,  whicb 
he  had  gathered  by  usury. 

Mrnnis.  a  city  of  Assyria,  in  the  distriet  of 
Adiabene.  to  the  south  of  Arbela.  The  adjacent 
country  abounded  with  bitumen.  Mannert  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  near  tht  modera  Dua  €3tyr- 
malu. 

MbnooOtds,  a  physician  of  the  ennpirfe 
school  bora  at  Nieomedila.  He  was  •  diseiple  of 
Antiochus  of  Laodicea  in  Lycia,  and  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

Mbncscbub.  a  Theban,  Cather  of  Hipponome, 
Jocasta,  and  Creon.— A  y.oiu>g  Theban,  son  o( 
Creon.  He  offered  himself  to  tleath  when  Tire> 
sias  to  ensure  victory  on  the  side  of  Tbeben 
against  the  Argive  forces,  ordered  the  Thebana 
to  sacrifice  one  of  the  descendants  of  those  wbo 
sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  he  killetl 
himself  near  the  cave  where  the  dragon  of  Mars 
had  formerly  resided.  The  gods  required  this 
sacrifice  because  the  dragon  had  been  killed  by 
Cadmus,  and  no  sooner  was  Creon  dead  than  his 
coimtr)men  obtained  the  victory.  ApoUod.  3, 6w 
—Cie.  Tuse.  I.  9S. 

Mbncetes,  the  pilot  of  the  ship*  of  Oyas.  at 
the  naval  games  exhibited  by  iEneas  at  the  an- 
niversary of  his  father's  death.  He  was  thrown 
into  the  s«a  by  Oyas  for  his  inattention,  and 
saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock.      Firg. 

jSn.  5.  161.  &r. An  Arcadian,  killed  by  Tur- 

nu»  in  the  war  of  iE<>eas.     Id  iJJ.  517. 

MkncbtiAdrs.     Fid.  Menoetius. 

MbN(ET1i;s,  a  son  of  Actor  and  Mgin*  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  He  left  his  nuMher  and 
went  to  Opus,  where  he  had,  by  Sthenele,  or 
according  to  others,  by  Philomela,  or  Pnlymela, 
Patrnclus,  often  railed  from  him  Mentrticdef. 
Met -Qctius  was  ore  of  the  Arcnnauts.     ApoUod, 

3.  14.     Homer.  11.  1,  307.-  Hygin.  /hb.  97. 
Mrnon.  a  Ttiexsalian  commander  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cynis  the  younger  against  hisbrnther 
Aruxerxes.     He  commanded  the  left  winf  ia 
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flie  battle  or  Cnnaxm  He  wm  t^ken  alons  with 
the  other  xenerals  after  the  battle  uf  Tisjia- 
pbernea,  but  was  not  put  tii  death  with  tliem. 
Xenophon  states  that  be  liT<ed  an  entire  year, 
after  havinit  bad  some  personal  punishment  in- 
flicted, and  Uien  met  with  an  end  of  his  existence. 
Dicdonis  sutes  that  he  was  not  punished  with 
the  other  fenerals,  because  it  was  thouxht  that 
he  was  inclined  to  betray  the  Greeks,  and  he 
was  therefore  allowed  to  ewape  unhurt,  Mar- 
eellinu*.  in  bis  life  of  Thucydides.  arcu«es  Xeno- 
phon of  ealumniatinit  Menon.  on  account  uf  his 
enmity  towards  PUto,  who  was  a  friend  of  Me- 

noo.     Xen.  Aruib.  S,  6.  29.      DioiL  14,  27. A 

Trujan  chief  killed  by  Leonthens.  Homer.  II. 
li.  193.^— One  of  Plato's  composition*.  Cic 
Tuae.  I,  «4. 

MknophTlus,  an  eonnefa  to  whom  Mithri- 
dates,  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  intrusted 
the  care  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  murdered 
the    princess  fur  tear  of   her  falling  into  the 

enemy's  hands.     Amtnian.  16. A  slave  m  the 

bouse  of  Atticus,  employed  by  Cicero  in  setting 

his  honks  in  order.  &e.     Cie.  Ait.  i,  7 A  Jew 

ridiculed  in  Martial's  epigrams,  7,  ep.  81. 

MBNTA  or  MINTHB.     Fill.  Minthe. 

Mkntrs.  a  king  of  the  Taphians  In  iEtolia, 
son  of  Anchialus,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Mmerva  ttorrows  his  form  when  she  introduces 
b»r»e^(  as  the  friend  and  adviser  oi  young  Tele- 
marhiis.  This  man  according  to  some  was  a 
rich  merehant  of  Leucas  intimate  with  Homer, 
and  thus  the  poet  has  immortalized  the  name  of 

bis  friend.     Etufath    et  ScftoL   in   Otlyu. A 

Ciconian  chief  whose  form  Apollo  borrowed  to 
prevent  Menelau*  flrom  carrying  the  dead  body 
of  Panthous.     Homer.  II  17,  70. 

Mbntissa.  a  town  of  Spain.     lie.  '^6,  17. 

Mkntor.  a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses.  Some 
of  the  modems  have  supposed  that  Mentor  was 
a  native  of  Ithaca,  who  received  Homer  during 
his  travels  with  so  much  hospitality,  and  such 
tenderness,  that  be  Introduced  him  in  his  Odys- 
sey, and  thus  itmnortalised  his  name.    Homer. 

Odytt.  2,  824 A  Trojan  prince  killed   by 

Teucer.     Horn.  B.  13.  170. A  king  of  Sidonia 

who  revolted  against  Artazerzes  Ochus,  and 
afterwards  was  restored  to  favour  by  bis  treachery 

to  bis  allies,  fte.     Diod.   16. An  excellent 

artist  in  polishing  cups  and  engraving  flowers  on 
them.    PUn.  33,  ll.—Afort.  9,  ep.  63,  16. 

MBNTLLDS.  a  Macedonian  set  over  the  garri- 
son which  Antipater  had  stationed  at  Adiens. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  ionoeenee 
>f  Phocion.    J^ut. 

MBPHlTis,  a  goddess  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  public  doaex,  and  Infected  places.  In  the 
general  destruction  of  Cremona,  her  temple  was 
the  only  building  preserved.  Plin.  2,  93.— TiV^. 
iBn.  7,  84.— Pert.  8,  99.— TacU.  Hitt.  3,  33. 

Mkra,  a  priest  of  Ventts.     Stat.  Theb.  8, 478. 

A  dog  of  learlos.  which  by  his  cries  showed 

Brigone  where  her  murdered  father  had  been 
thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery,  the 
daughter  hung  herself  In  despair,  and  the  dog 
pined  away,  and  was  made  a  constellation  in  the 
heavens  known  by  the  name  of  Canis.  Ovid. 
Met.7.363.—Hvgin./ab  130.— .Xlian.  Hist.  An. 
7.2a 

Mbra  or  MCBRA,  one  of  the  Atlantides  who 
married  Tegeat^s  son  of  Lycaon.  She  had  a 
monument  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Horn.  Odyu. 
ll.32J.-P«M»  8,48. 

MbRCUKIi  PROMOKT0Rri7M,  the  same  with 


the  Hermasum  Promootorium.  A  promontory 
of  AfHca,  on  the  coast  of  Zeugltana,  now  Oepe 
Bon. 

MbrcurTds,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
esllid  Htrmes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  no 
less  ihsn  Ave  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero; 
a  son  of  Ccetus  and  Lux;  a  son  of  Valens  and 
Coninis;  a  son  of  the  Nile;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia  ;  and  another  c.illni  by  the  Egyptians 
Thaut  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Proserpine.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia, 
the  actions  of  all  the  others  have  been  probably 
attributed,  as  he  is  the  most  famous,  and  the 
best  known.  Mercury  was  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular;  he  was  t^ie 
patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds;  he  con- 
ducted the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal 
regions,  and  not  only  presided  over  orators, 
merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the  god 
of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest  persons. 
His  name  is  derived  a  mercibut.  because  he  was 
the  god  of  merchandise  among  the  Latins.  He 
was  born,  according  to  the  more  received  opin- 
ion, in  Arcadia,  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  in  his 
infancy  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons.  Hie  day  that  he  was  bom,  or  more 
probab  y  the  following  day,  he  gave  an  early 
pr>M>f  of  his  eraftineiss  and  dishonesty,  in  stealing 
away  the  oxen  of  Admetus  which  Apollo  tende<i. 
He  gave  another  proof  of  bis  thievish  propen- 
sity, by  taking  also  the  quiver  and  arrows  of  the 
divme  shepherd,  and  he  increased  bis  tame  by 
robbing  Neptune  uf  his  trident,  Venu^i  of  her 
girdle.  Mars  of  his  sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre, 
and  Vulcan  of  many  of  his  mechanical  ioiitru- 
ments.  These  specimens  of  his  art  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took 
him  as  his  messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup- 
bearer In  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  Tliis  last 
office  be  discharged  till  the  promotion  of  Gany- 
mede. He  was  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven 
with  a  winged  cap  called  petoMiu,  and  with  wings 
for  his  feet  called  talaria.  He  had  also  a  short 
sword  called  herpe,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
With  these  be  was  enabled  to  go  Into  whatever 
part  of  the  universe  he  pleaxed  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  and  besides  he  «as  permit:^d  to  make 
himself  Invisible,  and  to  as»ume  whatever  sha]>e 
he  pleased.  As  messenger  of  Jupiter  he  was  in- 
trusted with  all  his  secrets.  He  was  the  ambus- 
sailor  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  gods,  and  he 
was  concerned  in  all  alliances  and  treaties.  He 
was  the  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and  he 
often  was  set  to  watch  over  the  jealousy  and  in- 
trigues of  Juno.  The  invention  of  the  lyre  and 
its  seven  strings  is  ascribed  to  him.  This  he 
gave  to  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
celebrated  caduceus,  with  which  the  god  of  poetry 
uned  to  drive  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus.  ( I'id. 
Caduceus.)  In  the  wars  of  the  gianu  again »t 
the  gods.  Mercury  showed  himself  brave,  spirited, 
I  and  active.  He  delivered  Blars  from  the  long 
'  confinement  which  he  suffered  (Vom  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  Aloides.  He  purified  the  Danaides 
of  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  he  tied  Ixion 
to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  regions,  he  destroyed 
the  hundred- eyed  Argus,  he  sold  Hercules  to 
Omphale  the  queen  of  Lydia,  he  conducted 
Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  to  rede«Hn  the 
body  of  his  sun  Hector,  and  he  carried  the  infant 
Bacchus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had 
many  surnames  and  epithets.  He  was  calltHl 
C>llenius.  Caduceator,  Acacetoa,  from  Aracus, 
an  Arcadian;  Aeacesius,  Tricephalos,  Triplex, 
2  P8 
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I  dariai  Ui  Tnjn  hit.  torn  of  UMiu  • 
inliirl.  Bid  Htl^Mll.     H<  •lasiliiM 
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^OTpnior  of  SyrU*— — A  tribune  in  one  of  tbe 
Roman  legioni  during  the  civil  war  between 
Veitpasian  and  Vitelliui,  or  which  he  wrote  nn 
historical  account  mpntioned  by  Tacitus.     Oral. 

14. A  painter  at  Rome,  who  flourished.  B.  C. 

235. A  writer  whose  book  de  AugvuH  progenie 

WHS  edited  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1648. 

Mbssalina,  VHleria,  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  scan- 
dalous incontinence.  Her  hu«banU's  palace  was 
not  the  only  seat  of  her  lasciviousness,  but  she 
even  prostituted  herself  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner.  Her  extravagancies  at  last  irritated  Clau- 
dius so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  summon 
her  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  her,  upon  which  she  attempted 
to  destroy  herself,  and  when  her  courage  failed, 
one  of  the  tribunes  dispatched  her  with  his  sword, 
A.  D.  48.  The  satirist,  in  spealcing  of  her.  says, 
Bt  lauata  virit,  necdvm  $atiata,  recetrit. 

Juv — TacU.  Ann.  11,  37.  -Suet,  in  Claud 

Another  called  also  Statilia.  She  was  descended 
from  a  consular  family,  and  married  the  consul 
Atticuft  Vistinus,  whom  Nero  murdfred.  She 
received  with  tolcens  of  tenderness  her  husband'^ 
murderer,  and  married  him.  '  She  had  married 
four  husbands  before  she  came  to  the  imperial 
throne;  and  after  the  death  of  Nero  retired  to 
literary  pursuits  and  peaceful  occupations. 
Otho,  after  this,  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  but 
before  the  consummation  of  marriage  he  de- 
stroyed himself.  In  tiis  dying  moments  he  wrote 
her  a  pathetic  and  very  consolatory  letter.  Tacit, 
dnn. 

MBS8AL.IN178,  M.  Valbr.  a  Roman  officer  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed  Kover- 
nor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself  Iinown 
by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  attempts  to 
persuade  the  Romans  of  the  necessity  of  suffering 
women  to  accompany  the  camps  on  their  dif- 
ferent expeditions.     Tacit.  Ann.  3. One  of 

Domitian'B  informers. A  flatterer  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius. 

MbssAna.  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily  on  the  straits  which  separate  luly  fmm 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle,  and  was 
founded  1600  years  before  the  Cbristinn  era. 
The  inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
<he  depredations  of  the  people  of  Cuma.  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  with  them  repelled  the  em-my. 
After  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messenians 
entered  i^ancle,  and  lived  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians.  and  called 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  t>ays,  that 
Anaxilaiis,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  msde  war  nvMinst 
the  Zaneleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  after  he  bad 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  compliment  to  his  allies, 
about  494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  nf  it  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighbourrnz  country.  {Vtd.  Mamertlni.)  It 
aflbprwards  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  chief  of  their  posses- 
sions in  Sicily.  The  inhabitnnts  were  called 
Hessanii,  Messanienses,  and  M.-imertinl.  The 
straits  of  Me>8Ana  have  alwnys  been  looked  upon 
as  very  dangerous.  eKpeciallv  by  the  ancients. 
>n  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and 
the  irregular  and  violent  flt^iwing  and  ebbing  of 


the  sea.    Strab.  ^—Mria,  8,  l.—Pam.  4.  Ol-' 
Diod.  \.~-Tkucyd,  1.  Ac. -Herod.  6,  23.  7,  88. 

MBSSAPlA,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna 
Gnecia,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  tbe 
same  with  lapygia.  butrnrmlng,  in  strictness,  tha 
interior  of  that  part  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Mes- 
sapio.  mentioned  by  Pliny  is  thought  to  have 
communicated  its  name  to  the  Messapian  nation. 
The  generality  of  Italian  topographers  identify 
the  site  of  this  ancient  town  with  that  of  Jlfet- 
sagna  between  Oria  and  Brindiri.    PUn.  8,  U. 

M  BSSB .  a  to  WD  in  the  island  of  Cy  thera.  Stat. 
Theb.  1,  4.2^ 

MbssEnb,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of 
Argos.  who  married  Polyeaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
of  Laconia.  She  encouraged  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seise  a  part  of  Peioponnesas, 
which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  received  her 
name.  She  received  divine  honours  after  her 
death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at  Ithome^ 
where  her  statue  was  made  half  ot  gold  and  half 
of  Parian  marble,     Pau$.  4,  1  et  'A. 

MbssENB,  or  HBSSKNA,  now  Maura-Matra 
a  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  the 
country  called  Messenia.  The  inhabitants  have 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  tbe  war  which 
they  carried  on  against  the  Spartan*,  and  which 
received  the  appellation  of  the  Jtfessenum  smt. 
The  first  Messenian  war  arose  fhmi  tbe  follow- 
ing circumstances:  the  Messenians  offered  vio 
lence  to  some  Spartan  women  who  had  assem- 
bled to  offer  sacrifices  in  a  temple,  which  was 
common  to  both  nations,  and  which  stood  on  tlie 
borders  of  their  respective  territories,  and  be 
sides  they  killed  Teleclus,  the  Spartan  king,  wIm 
attempted  to  defend  the  innocence  of  tbe  femaleb. 
This  account,  according  to  tbe  Spartan  tradi- 
tions, is  contradicted  by  the  Messenians,  who 
observe  that  Teleclus  with  a  chosen  body  of 
Spartans  ajtsembled  at  the  temple,  before  men- 
tioned, disguised  in  women's  clothes,  and  all 
secretly  armed  with  daggers.  This  liOBtile  pre- 
paration was  to  surprise  some  of  the  neiebbour- 
ing  inhabiunts;  and  in  a  quarrel  which  soon 
after  arose.  Teleclus  and  his  associates  were  all 
killeii.  These  quarrels  were  the  cause  of  the 
first  MesHenian  war,  which  began,  B.  C.  743 
years.  It  was  carried  on  with  vigour  and  spirit 
nn  both  sides,  and  after  many  obstinate  and 
bloody  battles  had  been  fourht  and  continued 
for  19  years,  it  was  at  last  finished  by  the  taking 
of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans.  This  place  stood 
a  siege  of  ten  years,  and  was  defended  with  aU 
the  power  of  the  Messenians,  but  in  the  conquest 
the  inveteracy  of  Sparta  was  manifested  in  the 
solemn  oath  by  which  her  soldiers  bound  them- 
selves, not  to  return  home  till  they  had  reduced 
the  last  Btronithnld  of  their  rivals.  The  insults 
to  which  the  conquered  Messenians  were  contin- 
ually exposed,  at  last  excited  their  resentment, 
and  they  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  They 
suddenly  revolted,  and  the  second  Messenian 
war  was  begun  685  B.  C.  and  continued  14  yearn. 
The  Messenians  at  first  gained  some  advantages, 
but  a  latal  battle  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  so 
totally  disheartened  them  that  they  fled  to  Ira, 
where  they  resolved  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
siece  against  their  victorious  pursuers.  Tbe 
Spartans  were  assisted  by  the  Samians  in  besieg- 
ing Ira,  and  the  Messenian^  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  superior  power  Of  their  adver- 
i^aries.  The  taking  of  Ira,  by  the  Laeedsmnnians, 
after  a  siege  of  1 1  years,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messenian  war.      Peace  was  re-established  for 
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•ppowd  CcMT  when  be  entered  Rome  with  • 
▼ieiurious  army.  He  reAued  to  open  the  fatee 
of  Saturn's  temple,  in  which  were  deposited 
great  treasures;  upon  which  they  were  broken 
open  by  Caesar,  and  Metellus  retired,  when 
threatened  with  death. — -Q.  Cneiliui,  the  grand- 
sun  of  the  biKh  priest  who  saved  the  palladium 
from  the  flames,  was  a  warlilce  general,  who, 
from  bis  conquest  of  Crete  and  M«eedonia.  was 
Bum&med  Macedonieui.  He  had  six  sons,  of 
whom  four  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Plu- 
Urch.  Fal.  Max.  2  7.  5.  1.  9, 3.— i'aterc.  1.  18. 
2,  6.—PUn.  7,  13  et  ^.—nu.  degarrut.  -Paus. 

7,  8  et  13. Q.  Cscilius,  sumamed  Batearicut, 

from  his  conquest  of  the  Baleares.— Lucius 
Cieeilius,  or  Quintus,  sumamed  Cretictu  from 
his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C.66.— —  Cirober,  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  J.  Csssar.  It  was  he 
who  gave  the  signal  to  attack  aqd  murder  the 

dietatnr  in  the  senate  bouse. Pius,  a  general 

in  Spain,  against  Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he 
set  a  price  of  100  talenu  and  20.000  acres  of  land. 
He  distinguished  himself  also  in  the  Marsian 
war,  and  was  high  priest.  He  obtained  the 
name  of  Aim  fh>ra  the  sorrow  he  showed  during 
the  banishment  of  his  father  Metellus  Nwmdi- 
ctu,  whom  he  caused  to  be  recalled.  Paterc.  2, 
15 — SaUuit.  Jug.  44. 

HbtuodIus,  bishop  of  lyre,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  Dioelesian  perseeutiim,  A.  D. 
302.  He  wrote  a  work  against  Porphyry;  • 
Treatise  on  the  Resurrection  against  Oriicen; 
Commentaries;  and  several  other  pieces;  the 
fravments  of  which  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
1644.  Afterwards  "  The  Banquet  of  Virgins, *• 
by  this  writer,  was  found  entire,  and  printed, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  1657,  f«ilio. 

MbthOnb,  now  Leulerochori,  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia,  about  forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna.  It 
was  memorable  in  the  eontentions  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians,  and  the  scene  of  his 
first  victory  over  them.  In  the  siege  of  this  city 
Philip  lost  hi^  right  eye.     Vid.  Aster.  &rcA.  7  — 

Demoith.  Olynth.  1,  9.  -  Diod.  Sic.  16,  34. A 

city  of  Tbef saly,  situate  like  the  preceding  on  the 

sea  coast.    Horn.  IL2,7 16. or  MoChone,  a  city 

of  Messenia,  on  the  western  coast,  below  Pylos 
Meiseniaens.  It  is  said  to  have  received  itsname 
from  a  daughter  of  iBneas,  or  from  the  rock 
Mothon,  at  the  entrance  of  its  harbour.  It  is 
identifled  by  some  with  Pedasus,  one  nf  the 
seven  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles. 
It  is  now  called  Modbn.     Paut.  4,  35.  -  Srab.  & 

—Horn.  II.  9,  294. or  Methana,  a  peninsula 

of  Argolis,  within  the  diAtriet  of  Troezene, 
farmed  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
side,  and  the  curvature  of  the  Bpidamian  gulf 
<m  the  other.  It  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  harrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athenians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Diodorus  Siciiius.  ssys  it 
wa.4  taken  by  the  .mcm  people  under  Tolmides, 
in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponne!>ian  wars;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  mean- 
ing of  Thueydides,  when  be  says,  that,  on 
peace  being  made,  or  rather  a  truce  (or  thirty 
years,  Troezene,  among  other  towns  was  restored 
to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  penituula 
was  a  small  town,  also  called  Methone.  which 
possessed  a  temple  of  Isis.  About  thirty  stadia 
from  the  town  were  to  be  seen  some  hot  springs, 
produced  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus  Oonataa.  T^ucyd.  1,  116. 
4,  45.— iXod.  Sic.  12.— Anw.  2.  34. 


Mhthtmw A,  a  elty  of  Leabos.  lyli^  oppodia 
to  Assus  in  Troaa,  and  situate  on  the  northern     | 
most  point  of  the  island.    It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Arion  the  musician,  and  of  Myrailus  the  his- 
torian.   The  territory  of  this  town  was  contign-    { 
ous  to  that  of  Mitylene,  a  circumstance  wbieb 
appears  te  have  created  a  considerable  degree    i 
of  rivalry  between  them,  and  probably  induced    I 
the  Methymnseans  to  adhere  to  the  Athenisns. 
while  their  neHchbours  were  bent  on  delachinc 
themselves  trom  that  power.     As  a  reward  for   ' 
their  fidelity,  the  Methymnspant  were  exempted 
from   contributiona  in  money.      Towards   the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Methymna  fell    i 
into  the  power  of  the  Spartan  commander.  Cat- 
licratidas,  who,  though  urged  to  treat  the  citi. 
xens  with  severity,  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves,    { 
ref^ised  to  comply  with  the  advice,  declaring,    : 
that  as  long  as  he  was  admiral,  no  Greek,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  should  be  enslaved.    Hie 
wine  of  Methymna  was  held  in  great  esthooation; 
hence  Bacchus  was  frequently  called  the  god  of 
Mythymna.    The  remains  of  this  city  are  to  be 
seen  near  the  village  of  Mtdiro.    Strab.  13.— 
Thuevd  3, 2  et  18.  6.  85.  7.  57.  -  Xen.  H'etL  1,  6, 
8.     Qvid.  1,  b7.—Polyb.  S3.  11.— L«e.  45,  31.— 
Dioa.  Sic.  13,  76.— fVtn.  6,  39. 

MRTILIA  LBX,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  536,  that 
Minucius,  master  of  the  horse,  should  be  equal 
in  command  with  Fabins  the  dictator. 

Mbtis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  waa  Jupi- 
ter's first  wile,  celebrated  for  her  great  prudence 
and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods.  Jupiter, 
who  was  afraid  lest  she  should  brings  forth  into 
the  world  a  child  more  eunningand  greater  than 
himself,  devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of  her 
pregnancy.  Some  time  after  this  adventure  the 
gftd  had  his  head  opened,  fhim  which  issued 
Minerva  armed  fh>m  bead  to  foot.  According 
to  Apollodorus.  (I,  8.)  Metis  gave  a  portion  to 
Saturn,  and  obliged  him  to  throw  np  the  chil- 
dren whom  be  had  devoured.  Hetiod.  Theog 
880.    ApoUod.  I,  3.  —Kygin. 

MBTI8CU8,  a  charioteer  to  Tumiu.  Virr 
JEn  12.  469. 

Mbtius,  Curtius.  one  of  the  Sabinea,  wbo 
fought  against  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the 

stolen  virgins. Suffetius,  a  dictator  of  Alba, 

in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hustilius.  He  fought 
against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally  to  settle 
their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single  combat  be- 
tween the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The  Albans 
were  conquered,  and  Metiua  promised  to  assist 
the  Romans  against  their  enemies.  In  •  battle 
against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  Metiua 
showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the  Romans 
at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  victorious. 
The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Tullus 
ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots, 
which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two  different 
wavs,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  away  from  bis 
body,  about  669  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Uv.  1,  23.  hc-FUnr.  I,  8— Flry  ^n.  8,  642. 
A  critic.  {Vid.  Tarpa.}—- Cams,  a  cele- 
brated informer  under  Domitian,  wbo  enricbed 
bimf^lf  with  the  plunder  of  those  wbo  were 
sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  suspicion. 

Mbt(BCIa,  fectiv^  instituted  by  Tbeaem  hi 
commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica  bavinf 
removed  to  Athens. 

Mbton,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Atbena, 
wbo  flourished  43i  B.  &,  waa  the  son  of  Pais* 
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sanias.  He  obserred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  87th 
Olympiad,  the  solstice  at  Athens,  and  published 
his  cycle  of  19  years  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  adjust  the  eour«e  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to 
make  the  soUr  and  lunar  yean  bexin  at  the 
■ame  point  of  time.  I'his  is  called  the  Metonic 
period,  or  cycle.  It  is  also  called  the  Kolden 
number,  from  tU  great  use  in  the  calendar.  It 
is  known  tliat  Meton  was  living  about  ttte  year 
41  ^  B.  C  ,  tor  wuen  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent 
to  Sicily,  he  escaped  from  being  embarked  on 
that  disastrous  expedition  by  counterfeiting  an 
appearance  of  idiotism.  VUruv.  1. — Plut,  in 
Nieia. 

Mbtra,  the  daughter  of  Eresiehthon,  a 
Tnessalian  prince,  beloved  by  Nepoune.  When 
her  tatlier  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify 
the  canine  hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  she 
prostituted  bersell  to  her  neighbours,  and  re- 
ceived for  reward  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  which 
she  presented  to  Ere^icnthon.  Some  say  ihat 
she  bad  received  from  Neptune  the  power  of 
changing  herself  into  whatever  animal  she 
pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold  her  euntinually 
to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  that  she  instantly  as- 
sumed a  different  shape,  and  became  again  his 
property.     Ovid.  Met  6, /ab.  ifl. 

MbtrobTus,  a  player  greatly  favoured  by 
Sylla.     Piut. 

MbTROclBS,  a  disciple  of  Crates.  He  had 
previously  been  a  follower  of  TQeop^rasius  and 
Xenocrates;  but  when  he  commenced  cynic,  he 
committed  their  works  to  the  flames,  as  the  use- 
less dreams  of  idle  speculation.  In  his  old  a^e 
he  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  that  he 
strangled  himself. 

IIBTROD^KUS,  an  ihtimate  friend  of  Epicu- 
rus. He  tirst  attached  himself  to  that  philoso- 
pher at  Lanopxacui.  and  continued  wiih  him 
till  his  death.  He  maintained  the  cause  of  his 
friend  and  matter  with  great  intrepidity,  both 
by  his  discourses  and  his  writings,  against  the 
Sophists  and  UiMlectics,  and  consequently  par- 
took largely  of  the  obloquy  which  fell  upon  his 
sect.  Plutarch  charges  him  with  having  repro- 
bated the  folly  of  his  brother  Timocrates  in 
aspiring  to  the  honours  of  wisdom,  whilst 
nothing  was  of  any  value  but  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  indulging  the  animal  appetites.  But  it 
is  probable  that  this  calumny  originated  with 
Timocrates  hiroseir,  who,  from  a  personal  quarrel 
with  Metrodorus,  deserted  the  Hect.  and  there- 
fore can  deserve  little  credit  Cic.  Tiuc.  QiMBit. 
2,  3.  De  Fin.  2,  3.  -Plui.  adv.  CoM A  phy- 
sician of  Chios,  B.  C.  444.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Democritua,  and  had  Hippocrates  among  his 
pupils.  His  compositions  on  medicine,  &c.,  are 
lost.  He  supported  that  the  world  was  eternal 
and  infinite,  and  denied  the  existence  of  motion. 

Diog. A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Strato- 

nieea,  B.  C.  171.  He  was  sent  to  Paulus  JEmi- 
lius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  de- 
manded of  the  Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a 
painter,  the  former  to  instruct  his  children,  and 
the  latter  to  nuke  a  painting  of  bis  triumphs. 
Metrodorus  was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  united 
the  philosopher  and  the  painter.  PUn,  35.  11.— 
etc.  de  Fin.  5,  1.  De  Oral.  4.  Acad.  —Diog.  in 
Rpie. A  friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Tigranes.  king  of  Armenia.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderation,  human- 
ity, and  justice  He  was  put  to  death  by  his 
royal  master  for  his  infidelity,  B.  C.  72.  Strab. 


MbtTIUS,  a  man  sent  by  J.  CMar  as  ambas- 
sador to  Ariovistus.     Cent.  Bell.  G.  1,  47. 

MevanIa,  now  Jievoffna,  a  city  of  Umbn% 
on  the  river  Tinia,  in  the  south-western  angle  ot 
the  country,  and  Ui  the  north- west  of  Spuletiuni. 
It  was  the  birth-place  ol  Properiius.  It  was 
here  that  Vitellius  attempted  to  make  his  last 
stand  against  Vespasian.  Propert.  4,  1,  123. — 
Lucan.  1,  *73. —  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  bb. 

MKZBNTIus,  a  king  ul  the'Tyrrhenians  when 
£iieas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects  to  death 
by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  man  to  a 
dead  corpse  lace  to  face,  and  suffered  him  to  die 
in  that  eonditiun.  He  was  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  fled  to  Tumus,  who  employed  hiin  in 
his  war  against  the  Trojans.  He  was  killed  by 
ifineas  with  his  son  Lausus.  Dionyt.  Hal.  i, 
15.  Juttin.  43,  >.—  Liv.  I,  ^.—  Firg.  uEn.  7, 
648.  8.  462.— Ortti.  FoiL  4.  881. 

MBZBTCLU8,a  Numidian  who  opposed  Masin- 
issa's  claims  to  the  empire  of  Numtdia.  He 
took  reluge  among  the  Carthaginians.  Liv.  29* 
29,  &c 

MiCIPSA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissH,  whii,  at  his  death.  B.  C.  Ii9.  left  his  king- 
dom between  his  sons  Adherhal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtba  abused  his 
uncle's  favours  by  murdering  his  two  sons.  Scd- 
tuU.  de  Jug. — Fhr.  3,  1.  —  Ptut.  in  Grace. 

Miction,  an  Eubcean,  greatly  attached  to  the 
interest  of  Rome.     Liv.  33.  38,  &c. 

MICTTHUS,  a  youth,  through  whom  Diome- 
don,  by  order  of  the  Per>ian  king,  made  an 
attempt  to  bribe  Epaminondas.     C.  Nep.  in  Epa. 

4. A  slave  of  Anaxilaus,  of  Khegium.     Herod. 

7,  170. 

MlDAS,  a  king  of  Pbrygia,  son  of  Oordius,  or 
Oorgias.  In  his  infancy,  according  to  a  Phry- 
gian tradition,  as  he  was  asleep,  a  number  of 
ants  entered  into  his  mouth,  and  made  there  a 
large  deposit  of  their  treasures  in  the  greatest 
security.  Iliis  was  considered  as  a  sign  of  his 
future  prosperity,  which  seemed  to  be  verified 
when  he  accidentally  found  a  large  treasure, 
which  thus  proved  the  origin  of  his  greatness 
and  opulence.  The  hospitality  which  he  showed 
to  SiienuB  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  some  peasants,  was 
liberally  rewarded;  and  Midas,  when  he  con- 
ducted back  the  old  man  to  the  god,  was  per- 
mitted to  choose  whatever  recompence  he 
pleased.  He  had  the  imprudence  and  the 
avarice  to  demand  of  the  god  that  whatever  he 
touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  His  prayei 
was  granted,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his 
injudicious  choice:  and  when  the  very  meats 
which  he  attempted  to  eat  became  gold  in  his 
mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus  to  take  away  a 
present  which  must  prove  so  fatal  to  the  receiver. 
He  was  ordered  to  wash  himself  in  the  river 
Pactolus,  whose  sands  were  turned  into  gold 
by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some  time  after  this 
adventure,  Midas  had  the  imprudence  to  sup- 
port that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apollo  in  singing 
and  in  playing  upon  the  flute,  for  which  rash 
opinion  the  offended  god  changed  his  ears  into 
those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity. This  Midas  attempted  to  conceal  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but  one  of  his 
servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears,  and  being 
unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid  to  reveid 
it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  resentment,  be 
opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after  he  had 
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whispered  there  tb&t  Midas  hnd  the  ears  of  an 
a«,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if  he  had 
ouried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On  that  place, 
as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a  nnnaber  of  reeds, 
which,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  uttered  the 
same  sound  that  had  been  buried  beneath,  and 
published  to  the  worVd  that  Midas  had  the  ears 
of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of 
Midas,  by  the  supposition  that  be  kept  a  number 
of  informers  and  spies,  who  were  continually 
employed  in  gathering  every  seditious  word  that 
tniKht  drop  from  the  mouths  of  his  subjects. 
Midas,  accoTtling  to  Strabo,  died  by  drinking 
bull's  hot  blood,  lliis  he  did,  aa  Plutarch 
mentions,  to  firee  himself  from  the  numerous 
in  dreams  which  continually  tormented  him. 
Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of  Cybele. 
He  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Anc)  ras.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities.  Midas  was  king  of 
the  Bryges,  a  Thracian  nation  who  dwell  near 
Macedonia,  and  migrated  with  his  subjects  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  they  settled  in  that  part 
which,  from  them,  by  a  slight  alteration  of 
letters,  was  called  Phrygia.  The  scene  of  the 
story  respecting  Silenus  was  in  Thrace,  but  suc- 
ceeding writers  transferred  it  to  Phrygia;  and 
Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
mentions  a  fountain  called  that  of  Midas,  near 
which,  he  adds,  however,  that  Midas  himself 
cauKht  the  satyr  Silenus  by  mingling  wine  in  ita 
waters.  The  fable  respecting  Mida*  and  the 
sands  of  the  Pactolus  has  been  attempted  to  be 
exi>lained  as  follows:  Midas,  frugal  to  avarice, 
reigned  over  a  very  rich  country,  and  made  con- 
siderable sums  by  the  sale  of  his  com,  wine, .and 
cattle  His  avarice  afterwaras  changed  its 
object,  and  having  learned  that  the  Pactolus 
furnislied  gold-dust,  he  abandoned  the  care  of 
the  country,  and  employed  his  subjects  in 
gathering  the  gold  of  that  river,  which  brougnt 
him  a  new  and  ample  supply.  Midas,  on  account 
of  his  attention  to  religion  among  his  people, 
was  reckoned  a  second  Numa  according  to  Jus- 
tin. He  appears  to  have  been  versed  in  the 
ceremonies  and  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  which  no 
doubt  he  learned  in  Thrace.  Xenophon  places 
the  fountain  of  Midas  on  the  road  near  Thym- 
brium.     Ovid.  Met.  l\,fab.  5,—Ptut.  de  Super tt. 

-  Hygin.  fab.   191    et  274.  -  Max.    Tyr.    30 

Pau$.  1.  4 F(d.  Max.  1,  6.— Herod.  1,  U. 

MiDtA,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  near  the 
lake  Copais,  and,  according  to  tradition,  swal- 
lowed up,  along  with  Arne,  by  the  waters  of 

that  lake.      Horn.   IL  2,   507.     Strab.  9. A 

town  of  Argolis,  in  the  Tyrinthian  territory, 
named,  as  was  said,  after  the  wife  of  Bleetryon; 
but  Apotlodorut  affirms  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Perseus.  It  was  aflerwanis  dei^troyed 
by  the  Argives.  Pind.  Olymp.  7,  id.  —  Apoliod. 
2,  4.      Strab.  8. 

MiLAMON,  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Atalanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
«arae  as  Meleager  or  Hipponoanes.  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  I,  188. 

MlLBSiI,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Fid. 
Miletus. 

MiLBSiORt7M  MOrus.  a  place  In  Lower 
Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Sebennytie  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  owed  its  foundation  to  the 
Milesians,  or  people  of  Miletus. 

MilbtopOlis,  a  city  of  Mysia.  north-east  of 
Adramyttium,  and  situate  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Rhyndartis.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
place  called  Milet,  or  Melte.    Bin.  b,  32. 


MlLfiTCg,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Aria,  or  Aeaeal. 
lis,  who  fled  from  Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of 
Minos,  whom  he  meditated  to  dethrone.  He 
came  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  which  he 
called  by  his  own  name,  and  where  he  married 
Bidotbea  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  a  prince  of 
the  country,  by  whom  he  had  Caunus  and 
Byblls.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  conquered 
a  city  there,  called  Anactoria,  which  assumed 
his  name.  They  farther  say.  that  he  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided  the  women 
among  his  soldiers.  Cyanea,  daughter  of  the 
Mseander,  fell  to  his  share.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  4^6.— 

Paiu.  7,  2.  -  Apollod  3,  1. A  celebrated  town 

of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  all  Ionia.  It  was 
situate  on  the  suuthem  shore  of  the  gulf  into 
which  the  Meander  emptied  itself,  but  this 
river  gradually  accumulated  its  deposit  in  ibis 
gulf,  so  that  Miletus  was  removed  in  process 
of  time  more  than  a  league  inland.  It  was 
founded  t>y  a  Cretan  colony  under  Miletus,  ur, 
accoiding  to  others,  by  Neleus,  the  »on  of 
Codrus,  or  by  Sarpedon,  Jupiter's  son.  It  was 
anciently  called  Leleiteis,  from  the  Lelege», 
afterwards  Pityusa,  from  the  quantity  uf  pines 
which  its  territory  produced;  at  a  later  period 
Anactoria;  andlaxtofall  Miletus.  Tbe  inhabi 
tants,  called  MUedi,  were  warlike  and  puwerfu  . 
and  defended  theni»elves  bravely  against  tLe 
kings  of  Lydia.  They  applied  themselves  early 
to  navigation,  and  are  said  to  have  lounded  no 
fewer  ^n  3,0  colonies  in  different  paru  of  tlw 
world.  Miletus  was  famed  for  its  excellent 
wool.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  one  of 
the  seven  contemporary  wise  men  of  Greece, 
and  of  his  scholar  Anaximander;  of  Piitacns, 
another  of  the  sages;  of  Anaximenes,  the  mathe- 
matician; Hecataeus,  the  historian;  and  Timo* 
theus  the  musician.  Its  modern  name  is  Paitk. 
(ta.  Otid.  Tria.  2,  413.-  Capitolin.  in  Alb.  II. 
—  Firg.  G.  3,  .^06.-  Sfroti.  \b.-  Patu.  7,  8.— 
Mela.  1, 17.-  Pttn.  6,  29.- Herod.  1,  &c.-&iMe. 
de  Coniol.  ad  Alb. 

Mlix),  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father's  name  was  Diotimua.  H» 
early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  civ*t«*t 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  ia 
strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  bi> 
shoulders  a  younf  bullock  four  years  old,  fot 
above  40  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day.  He  was 
seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games,  and 
six  at  Olympia.  He  presented  himself  a  seventh 
time,  butno  one  bad  the  courage  or  boldness  to 
enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  hi*  uncommon 
strength  the  learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils 
owed  their  life.  Tbe  pillar  wbieb  supported  the 
roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave  way,  but  Milo 
supported  the  whole  weight  of  the  buildinf,  and 
gave  the  philosopher  and  bis  auditors  time  to 
escape.  In  bis  old  age  Milo  attempted  to  pull 
up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break  it.  He  partly 
effected  it,  but  his  strength  being  gradually 
exhausted,  the  tree  when  half  cleft  re-united, 
and  bis  hands  remained  pinched  in  the  body  o* 
the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  ana  being  unable 
to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten  up  by  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  place,  about  500  year*  beforr 
the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.  ib.—CXe.  dL 
Senect.—  Fal.  Max.  9,  12. -Strab.  16.—Piau.  %, 

11 T.  Annius,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  whe 

attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  at  Rome  by 
intrigue  and  seditious  tumults.     Clodius   tbe 
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tribune  opposed  hi«  views,  yet  Milo  would  have 
succeeded,  had  not  an  unfortunate  event  totally 
Trustrated  hU  hopes.  Ai  be  was  going  into  the 
euuntry,  attended  by  his  wife  and  a  numerous 
retinue  of  gladiators  and  servants,  he  met  on  the 
Appian  rood  his  enemy  Clodius,  who  was  re- 
turnmg  to  Rome  with  three  of  his  friends  and 
sume  domeNtics  completely  armed.  A  quarrel 
arose  between  ibe  servants.  Milo  suppoited  his 
auendants,  and  the  despute  became  general. 
Clodius  received  many  severe  wounds,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  neighbouring  eoitage. 
Milo  puriiued  his  enemy  in  his  retreat,  and 
ordered  bis  servants  to  despatch  him.  Eleven  of 
the  servanu  of  Clodius  stured  his  Tate,  as  also 
the  owner  of  the  house  who  had  given  them 
a  reception.  Tbe  body  of  the  murdered  tribune 
w.iH  carried  to  Rome,  and  exp<»sed  to  public 
view.  Tbe  enemies  of  Milo  inveighed  bitterly 
a^tainst  the  violence  and  barbarity  with  which 
the  s«cred  person  of  a  tribune  had  been  treated. 
Cieero  undertook  the  defence  of  Milo,  but  the 
eiintinual  clamours  of  the  friends  of  Clodius, 
and  the  xight  of  an  armed  soldiery,  which  aur- 
rounded  the  seat  ot  judgment,  so  terrified  the 
or«tor,  that  he  forgot  the  greatest  part  of  his 
arituments,  and  the  defence  he  made  was  weak 
anu  injudicious.  Milo  was  condemned,  and  ban- 
ikhed  to  Masailia.  Cieero  soon  after  sent  bis 
exiled  friend  a  copv  <>(  the  oration  which  he  had 
delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  now;  and  Milo.  afer  he  had  read  it. 
wrote,  according  to  Dio  Catsius.  a  letter  to 
Cicero,  in  which  he  staled  that  it  was  a  fortunate 
tiling  for  hinuelf  that  Cicero  had  not  pronounced 
tiie  oration  which  he  sent,  since  otherwise  be 
(Milo)  would  not  then  have  been  eating  such 
hue  mullets  at  Marseilles.  This  city  was  the 
place  oi  hiK  exile.  It  has  been  sometimes  stated, 
that  Cicero  owed  bis  recall  in  a  great  measure 
to  ttie  active  exertions  of  Milo,  who  had  himself 
been  restored  to  his  country.  This,  however,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  Velleius  Paterculiu  and 
Dui  Cas»ius  both  contradict  the  fact  of  Milo's 
rrturn.  by  what  we  find  in  their  respective 
hisUiries.  According  to  Dio  Cassius.  Milo  was 
the  only  on;;  of  tbe  exiles  whom  Caisar  refused 
to  recall,  because,  as  is  supposed,  he  had  been 
active  ill  exciting  tbe  people  of  Marseilles  to 
r>-!>i«t  Ctesar.  Velleius  Paterculua  states  that 
Milii  leturni-d  without  permission  to  Italy,  and 
tipre  bu»ily  employed  himself  in  raising  opposi- 
tion u>  CKsar  during  that  commander's  alMenee 
in  Tbessaly  acainst  Pompey.  He  adds  that 
Hilo  was  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  while 
laving  siege  to  Compiw.  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Cic.    pro    Milnn.—Paterc.    2,    47   et   68 A 

general  of  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Tarentum,  and  that  he  might  be 
reminded  of  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhns 
sent  him  as  a  present  a  chain,  which  was  covered 
with  the  skin  of  Nicias  the  physician,  who  had 
perfidiously  oflTered  the  Romans  to  poison  his 
royad  master  for  a  sum  of  money.     Polytfn,  8, 

ftc. A  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Blis,  thrown  into  the 

river  Alpheus  by  bis  subjects  for  his  oppression. 
OeifL  in  lb.  325. 

MILT  AS.  a  soothsayer,  who  assisted  Dion  in 
explaining  prodigies.  &c. 

MlLTlAOBS,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselns, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot  race  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  Chersnnesua.  The  ranse«  of  this 
•ppuintmeut  are  striking    and   singular.     The 


Thracian  Doloncl,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absynthians.  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the  first  man  they 
met  ID  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
euroe  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  his  enter- 
tainments. The  Dolonci,  after  receiving  the 
oracle,  returned  by  tbe  sacred  way,  passed 
through  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and,  not  being  in- 
vited by  either  of  these  people,  turned  aside  to 
Athens.  iMiltiades,  as  he  sat  in  this  city  before 
tbe  door  of  bis  bouse,  observed  the  Dulonoi 
passing  by,  and  aa  by  their  dress  and  armour  he 
perceived  they  were  strangers,  he  called  to  them, 
and  affeied  them  the  rites  of  hospitality.  They 
accepted  bis  kindness,  and  being  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the  ora- 
cle, with  which  they  entreated  his  compliance. 
Miltiades,  disposed  to  listen  to  tbem,  because 
weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Fisistratus.  first  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  answer 
being  favourable,  he  went  with  the  Dolonci. 
He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Chersonese  with  sovereign  power.  Tbe  first 
measure  he  took  was  to  stop  the  further  incur- 
sions of  the  AbsynUiians,  by  building  a  strong 
wall  across  the  Isthmus.  When  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  home,  and  fortified  his  dumin- 
ioiu  against  foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Lampsacus.  His  expedition  was 
unsucsesslul;  he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade, 
and  made  prisoner.  His  friend  Croesus,  king 
of  L}  dia,  was  informed  of  his  captivity,  and  he 
procured  his  release  by  threatening  the  people 
of  Lampsacus  with  his  severest  displeasure.  He 
lived  a  few  years  after  he  had  recovered  hu 
liberty.  As  he  had  no  issue,  be  lelt  his  kingdom 
and  possessions  to  Stesagoras  the  iOD  ol  Cimon, 
who  was  his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The 
memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by 
the  Dolonci,  and  they  regularly  celebrated  fes- 
tivals and  exhibited  shows  in  commemoration 
of  a  man  to  whom  they  owed  their  greatness  and 
preservation.  Some  time  after  Stesagoras  died 
without  issue,  and  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon, 
and  the  brother  of  tbe  deceased,  wa»  sent  by  tbe 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  possession  of  tbe 
Chersonesus.  At  his  arrival  Miltiades  appeared 
mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his 
brother.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try visited  the  new  governor  to  condole  with  him; 
but  their  confidence  in  his  sincerity  proved  fatal 
to  them.  Miltiades  seized  their  persons,  and 
made  himself  absolute  in  Chersonesus,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  be  married  Hegesipyla,  the 
daughter  of  Olorus  the  king  of  the  Tbraciana. 
His  prosperity  however  was  of  short  duration.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  government  his  dominions 
were  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  tbe  Scythian 
Nomades,  whom  Darius  had  some  time  before 
irritated  by  entering  their  country.  He  fled 
before  them,  but  as  their  hostilities  were  but 
momentary,  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  king- 
dom. Three  years  after  he  left  Chersonesus  and 
set  sail  for  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  applause.  He  was  present  at  tbe  celebrated 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  all  the  cl^ef  ofiBcera 
ceded  their  power  to  him,  and  left  the  event  of 
the  battle  to  depend  upon  his  superior  abilities. 
He  obtained  an  important  victory  [Vid.  Mara- 
thon] over  the  more  numerous  forces  of  bis  ad- 
versaries; and  when  he  had  demanded  of  bi« 
fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the  reward  of 
his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  not  only 
reiused,  but  severely  reprimanded  lor  preaumo- 
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■ome  relaxation  flront  tbeir  ttudioua  pursuits,  and 
the  present,  which  it  was  usual  for  them  to  offer 
to  their  matters,  was  called  AftNercoi,  in  honour 
of  the  Kodde.ts  Minerva,  who  patronised  Htrra- 
tare.     Farro  de  R.  U.  3,  t.—Oeid.  Ttut.  3.  Hit  i. 

MiNio,  now  Mignone,  a  river  \}{  Btruria.  fall- 
ing inti>  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  a  nhort  distance 
above  Centumcellc.     Urg.  /En.  10,  183. 

MiNNiEl.  a  people  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Arabia  Felix.  Their  country  was calU-d  Min- 
naea,  and  their  capital  Carana.  The  name  o<  the 
latter  u  pre^terved  in  Mtnakarana,  whirh  is  a 
strong  fortresi      Diod.  3,  4i.— /Vin.  6,  28. 

MiNOA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  built  hy  Minos 
when  ne  wait  pursuing  Dteiialu*,  and  called  also 

Heradea.—\    town   of    PeloponneiiuSi A 

town  of  Crete. 

MinOis,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  called 
Minoia  regno,  »»  being  the  legiAlatiir*!!  kingdom. 
Vi^g.  /Vn.  6,  14.— -A  patronymic  of  Auadue. 
Ovid.  Xet.  8.  157. 

MiNOd.  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  guve  laws  to  his  oubjecu,  B.  C. 
14UG,  which  still  remained  in  fUU  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  ap|>e!lation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  the  conUdatit  of  Jupiter, 
Uie  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of  Greece;  and, 
according  to  the  po-*ts,  he  wa4  rewarded  for  his 
equity,  aft-r  death,  with  the  office  of  supreme 
and  ausolute  judge  in  the  infernal  regions.  In 
this  capacity  he  is  represented  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  it'ie  shades  and  holding  a  sceptre  in 
bis  band.  The  dead  plead  their  different  causes 
before  him,  and  tbe  impartial  judge  shakes  the 
taial  urn.  which  is  filled  with  tbe  destinies  of 
mankind.  He  married  Ithona,  by  whom  be  had 
Lvca.«ieH,  who  was  tbe  father  of  Minos  second. 
Homer.  (W.  19.  XIA.—  rirg.  jKn.  6,*3i^ApoUod. 
3.  i.-Hygin.fab.  41.— Diod.  A.—Horai.  Od.  1, 

Si8. The  second  wa«  a  son  of  Lycastes,  the  son 

of*  Mino«  I.   and  king  of  Crete.  'He  married 
Fatiiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sul  and  Perseis,  and 
by  her  he  had  many  children.     He  increased  his 
paternal  dominions    by    the    conquest   of   the 
neighbouring  islands,   but   he  showed  himself 
rruel  in  the  war  which  he  carried  on  against  the 
Atnenians.  «ho  bad  put  to  dea'h  his  M>n  An- 
droceus.    [  Fid.  Androgeua]  He  to'ik  Megara  by 
the  treachery  of  Srylla,  [Fid.  SrylU],  and  >ot  { 
satisfied   with  a  victory,  he    obliged  the  van- 
quished  to  bring  him  yearly  to  Crete    seven 
chosen  hoys,  and  the  same  number  of  virgins,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  ^Fid.  Minutaurus.] 
This  bloody  tribute  whs  at  last  abolished  when 
Theseus  tis<l  destroyed  the  monster.    [Fid.  The- 
seus.]    When  Dirdalus.  whoite  industry  and  in- 
vention had  fabricated  the  labyrinth,  and  whose 
imprudence  in  a.isisting  Pasiphae  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  unnatural  desires,  had  offended 
Mino!*.  fled  (mm  the  place  of  his  confinement 
with  wings.  IFid.  Dsdalus),  and  arrived  safe  in 
Sicily;    the    incensed    monarch    pursued    the 
ofTender,  resolved  to  punish  his  infidelity.     Co- 
chIiis,  king  of  S  cily,  who  bad  hospitably  re- 
ceived D.Tdnlns  entertained  bis  royal  guest  with 
dissembled  fi-iendship;  and,  that  he  might  not 
deliver  to  him  a  man  whose  ingenuity  and  abili- 
ties be  so  well  knew,  be  put  Minos  to  death. 
ik>me  say  that  it  was  the  daughters  of  Cocalus 
who  put  tbe  king  of  Crete  tu  death,  by  detaining 
aim  so  long  in  a  bath  that  he  fainted,  alter  which 
they  sufiueated  him.     Minos  died  about  thirty- 
hve  year*  before  the  Trojan  war.    He  was  fatlier 


of  Androgens.  Olaueua,  and  Deucalion,  and  twa 
daughters,  Phsadrf  and  Ariadne.  HanyauttuM 
have  confounded  the  two  monarcba  of  this  name, 
the  grandfather  and  the  grandson,  but  Homer, 
Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  prove  plainly  that  they 
wore  two  diderent  )>ersons.  l^ut.  in  Thei.—Hff' 
gen.  Jab.  41. -Ovid  Met.  8,  141  —  Firg.  jEn.  (>, 
Zl.—Plut.  in  Min. 

MiNOTAURUS,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a  bull,  according  to  this  verse  of 
Ovid.  (^A.  A.  2.  Ji4.) 

Semtbovemque  rintm,  semivirwngue  borem. 
It  was  the  fruit  ul  i'asipliae's  amour  with  a  bull. 
Minos  rvfuse^l  to  aaoritice  a  white  bull  lo  Ne|»- 
tune,  an  anim.il  which  lie  had  received  from  th( 
god  for  that  purpose.  Thin  offended  Neptune, 
and  he  made  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Minok,  ena- 
moured of  this  fine  bull,  which  had  been  refused 
to  bis  altars.  Dadaliu  prostituted  his  talenu  in 
being  sub>ervient  to  the  queen  s  wisties,  and,  by 
his  means,  Pasiphae  obtained  her  object,  and  the 
Minotaur  came  into  tbe  world.  Minos  confined 
in  tbe  labyrinth  a  monster  which  reflected  dis- 
grace upon  his  family.  Tbe  Minotaur  luually 
devoured  the  chosen  young  men  and  maidens, 
whom  ttie  tyraimy  of  Minos  yearly  exacted  frum 
the  Athenians.  The^us  delivered  bis  country 
from  this  shameful  tribute,  when  it  had  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  be  sacrificed  tu  the  voracity  of  tbe 
Minotaur,  and,  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  king's 
daughter,  be  destro)ed  the  monster,  and  made 
his  escape  frum  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  fabuloiu  traditions  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of 
the  infamous  commerce  of  Pasiphae  vrith  a 
favourite  bull  have  been  often  explained.  Some 
suppose  that  Pasiphae  was  enamoured  uf  one  of 
her  husband's  courtiers,  eallrd  Taurus,  and  that 
Dasdalus  favoured  the  passion  of  the  queen  by 
suffering  bis  houxe  to  become  the  retreat  of  the 
two  lovers.  Pasiphae,  some  time  after,  brought 
twins  into  the  world,  one  of  whom  greatly  re- 
sembled Minos,  and  the  other  Taurus.  In  the 
natural  resemblance  of  their  countenances  with 
that  of  their  supposed  lathers  originated  tbeir 
name,  and  consequently  the  iable  of  tbe  Mino- 
taur. Optd.  MeL  fi.  fab.  -i.  -  Hygin.  Jab.  40.— 
PhU.  in  Thes.—Palcpphat — Firg.  .*m.  6,  26. 

MiNTUB.  a  daughter  of  Coeytus,  loved  by 
Plutu.  Proserpine  discovered  her  busband*< 
antour,  and  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb, 
called  by  the  same  name,  minL  Ovid.  MeL  )U, 
7sJ9. 

MiNTURNiB.  a  town  of  Latium,  on  tbe  rivet 
Liris,  and  only  three  or  four  miles  fmm  its 
mouth.  It  was  in  tbe  nuirshes,  in  its  neighbour* 
hood,  that  Marius  concealed  himself  in  the  mud. 
to  avoid  the  parti>an»  of  Sylla.  Tne  people 
condenmed  him  to  deatli.  but  when  his  voice 
alone  bad  terrified  the  executioner,  they  »huwni 
themselves  compassionate  and  fav<iured  his 
escape.  Marica  was  worshipped  there,  hence 
MarictB  regno  applied  to  the  place.  Strab.  i.  - 
Mela,  2,  4.  Liu.  8,  10.  10,  21.  27.  Z^-Patert. 
2,  XA.—JAiean.  2, 424. 

MinutTa,  a  ve»tal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
bauchery on  account  of  the  beauty  and  elecaitce 
of  her  dreM.  She  was  condemned  t«i  be  buned 
alive,  because  a  female  supported  the  false  ac- 
cusation, A.  U.  C.  418.     Uv.  8,  \b.- A  public 

way  from  Rome  to  Brundusium. 
I      MinutIus,  Augurinus,  a  Roman  consul  slaic 

in  a  battle  against  tbe  Samnites. Lucius,  a 

tribune  of  the  people  who  accused  M»lius  erf 
aspiring  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.     He  was 
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taonimred  with  a  bnxen  vtatue  for  cauainR  the 
corn  collected  by  Malios  to  be  sold  at  a  redueed 

price  to  the  people.    Liv  4, 1&  ~  PUn.  18, 3. 

M.  RuAu.  a  master  of  none  to  the  dictator  Pa- 
bius  Maximiu.  His  disobedience  to  the  oom- 
niands  of  the  dictator,  was  productive  of  an  ex- 
tension of  bis  prerogative,  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  declared  equal  in  power  to  the  die- 
Utor.  Minutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with  ill 
Bueeess  against  Annibal,  and  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  Pabius;  which  circumstance  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  his 
power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that 
he  would  never  act  again  but  by  his  directions. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannse.     Liv.  2^ 

ti.  -  C.  Nep.  in  Aim. A  Roman  consul  who 

defended  Coriolanus  from  the  insults  of  the 

pettple.  Sec. An  officer  under  Cssar,  in  Oaut, 

wbo  afterwards  became  one  of  the  conitplrators 
against  his  patron.  Cket.  B.  O.  b,  29. A  tri- 
bune who  warmly  opposed  the  views  of  C.  Grac- 
chus.  A  Roman,  cho<en  dicutor,  and  obliged 

to  lay  down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time 
of  his  election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was 
heard. Felix,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  flour- 
ished towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Septimius  Severus,  or  about  2iO  A.  D. 
He  waa  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  became  an  eminent  pleader  at  Rome;  where 
he  renounced  the  heathen  religion,  and  embraced 
thai  of  Cnrist.  He  was  author  of  an  excellent 
delewee  of  Christianity,  entitled  Octoenu,  written 
lu  the  form  of  a  dialocue.  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  in  which  Minutius  himself  sits 
as  judge  or  moderator.  By  this  contrivance  he 
replies  to  the  objections  and  arguments  brought 
lorward  by  the  adversarytand  refutes  the  calumny 
caat  upon  Christianity  by  the  heathen  philoso- 
|(hers,  and  at  the  same  time  expooes  the  absur- 
dities of  their  creed  and  worship,  powerfully 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  religion  This  work  was. 
for  a  considerable  time,  attributed  to  Amobius; 
but  in  the  year  15(10,  Francis  Baldwin,  a  learned 
lawyer,  published  it  at  Heidelberg,  and  made  the 
discovery,  in  a  preliminary  dissertation,  that 
Minutius  was  iu  true  author.  It  has,  since  that 
time,  gone  through  many  editioiw.  of  which  the 
best  are  that  of  Oronovius.  Lugd.  Bat.  1709,  Svo, 
and  that  of  Davifi,  Cant.  17l3ii  Bvo. 

MlKix.  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchoroenos,  in  Ikeotia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Minyas, 
gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  reuined  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchome- 
Qians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchomenians 
passed  Into  Thessaly  and  settled  in  lotchos; 
from  which  circumstance  the  people  of  the 
place,  and  particularly  the  Argonauts,  were 
called  MinyK.  This  name  they  received,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a 
number  of  Ordiomenians  had  settled  among 
them,  but  because  the  chief  and  noblest  of  them 
were  dev:ended  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas. 
Part  of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons 
of  Cndrus  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the  Ar- 
gonauts themselves,  received  the  name  of  Min- 
yc  They  Arst  inhabited  Lemnos,  where  they 
bad  been  bom  from  the  Lemnian  women  who 
had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were  dri- 
ven from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  iltiO 
yean  before  the  Christian  era,  i>nd  came  to  set- 


tie  in  l«aeonia,  flrom  whence  they  passed  into 
Calliste  with  a  colony  of  Laeedsemoniaus.  Hjf- 
gin.  Jtib.  14.— Pom.  9,  6.—ApoUon.  An.  1.— 
Uerod.  4.  145. 

MiNtAS,  a  king  of  Bosotia.  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritogenia,  the  daughter  of  iEoIus.  Some 
make  him  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Callirrhoe,  or 
of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Chrysogenia,  the 
daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married  Clytudora,  by 
whom  be  had  Presbon,  Peridymenus,  and  Kte> 
oclymenus.  He  was  father  of  Orchomenos. 
Diochithondes.  and  Athamas,  by  a  second  mar. 
riage  with  Phanasora,  the  daughter  of  Paon* 
According  to  Plutarch  and  Ovit^  he  had  three 
daughters,  called  Leueonoe,  Alciihoe,  and  Leu- 
cippe.  They  were  changed  into  bats.  KVid, 
Mhieides.]  Pam.  9.  36.  -P/u<.  QwbiL  Otoc 
88.—  Oeid.  Met  4.  I  A  4t)a 

HINYBIDB8.     Vid.  Mineides. 

MlNYiA,  a  festival  observed  at  OrehomeiKM 
in  honour  of  Minyas,  the  king  of  the  place.  The 
Orchomenians  were  called  Minyae,  and  the  river 
upon  whose  banks  their  town  was  built,  Mynos. 

MiSKNtJM,  Promontorium,  a  promontwy  of 
Campania,  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  now  Cape  Miaeno.  It  was  so 
named,  according  to  Virgil,  from  Misenus.  the 
trumpeter  of  ^iieas,  who  was  drowned  and  in- 
terred here.  Other  aceounu  speak  of  Misenus 
as  a  companion  of  Ulysses.  Firg.  JSn.  tf,  234.— 
Strab.  b. A  town  and  barbour  on  the  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name.  Hisenum  was  pro- 
babl\  first  used  by  the  Cumoaans  as  a  harbour. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the 
great  naval  Htations.ot  the.  Romans,  and  was  the 
rendezvous  for  the  fleet  which  guarded  the  Tus- 
can sea.  In  process  of  time  a  town  grew  up 
aruund  the  harbour,  the  inhabitants  ot  which 
were  called  Misenenses.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  place  was  the  villa  of  C.  Marius.  bought 
afterwards  by  ^^ucullus,  and  which  finally  be- 
longed to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  wiio  died  there. 
Dion.  Hil.  7.  b.—Swt.  Aug.  48.  7*.  U.—Flor. 
1,  Hi.     J'lin.  18.  6, 

MisKnus,  a  son  of  ifiolus,  who  was  trumpeter 
to  Ht-ctor.  After  Hector's  death,  he  followed 
iEneasto  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  because  he  had  challenged  one  of 
the  Tritons.  ^Eneas  afterwards  found  his  body 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  buried  it  on  a  promontory 
which  bears  hia  name,  now  Mi$eno. 

MISITHKU8,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues and  tin  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law 
to  the  emperor  Oordian,  whose  counsels  and  ac- 
tions he  guided  by  his  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  wa^  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  a 
wicked  senator  who  succeeded  him  as  prefect  of 
the  prctorian  guards.  He  died  A.  D.  248,  and 
left  all  bis  possessions  to  be  appropriated  fur  the 
good  of  the  public. 

Mithras,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  the 
sun,  or  according  to  others,  Venus  Urania.  His 
wonhip  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  the  Ro- 
mans raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
inscription,  Deo  Soli  MitkrcB,  or  SoU  Deo  inricU 
Mithreg.  He  is  generally  represented  an  a  )  t>ung 
man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  turban,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  supports  his 
knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  en  the  ground,  and  one 
of  whose  horns  he  holdr  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  neck. 
Stat.  Theb.  1,  lUi.—  Cwrt.  4,  13.  -  OaiMfum.  dt 
Laud.  SM.  1. 

MlTHRlDATES,  a   berdsmav   of    Astyages, 
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ordered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  re- 
fused, and  educated  him  at  borne  as  bin  own  son. 
Ac.     Herod. — Justin, 

MithrioAtbs  1st,  was  the  third  king:  of  Pun> 
tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  bimBelf  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty.  Xenophcn 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  of  CappaOucia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes,  B.  «J.  363. 

DiocU—Xenoph. The  second  of  that   name, 

king  of  Pontus,  was  grandson  to  Mithndates  I. 
He  made  himself  master  ol  Pontus.  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  bfen 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  division  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's  Ken- 
erala.  He  reigued  about  twenty-six  years,  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
B.  C.  302.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithri- 
dates  III.  Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to 
death,  because  he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cas- 

Sander.     Appian.  Mith. — Diod. The  III.  was 

son  of  the  preceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  his 
paternal  possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappa- 
doeia  and  Paphlagonia.  and  died  alter  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years.  Diod.^— The  1  V.  succeeded 
bis  father  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  tlie  son  of 
Mithridates  III..— ~  The  V.  succeeded  his  father 
Mithridates  IV.  and  strengthened  himself  ou 
his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whose  daughter  Laodice  he  married.    He 

was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phamaces. The  VI. 

succeeded  his  father  Phamaces.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  H^  fumii>tied  them  with  a 
fleet  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  assisted  them 
against  Aristonicus,  who  had  laid  ciaim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  re- 
warded; he  was  called  Evergelei,  and  received 
from  the  Roman  people  the  province  of  Phrygia 
Major,  and  was  called  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Rome.    He  was  mnrdered  B.  C.  133.     Appian. 

Mithr.—Jtulin.31,Bie. The  VII.  sumamed 

Eupator,  ami  The  Cheat,  succeeded  his  father 
MithridatesVI.  though  only  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years.  The  t>eginning  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  ambition,  cruelty,  and  artifice.  He  murder- 
ed his  own  mother,  who  hail  been  left  by  his 
father  eo-heiress  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  forti- 
fied his  constitution  by  drinking  antidotes  against 
the  poison  with  which  his  enemies  at  court  at- 
tempted to  destroy  him.  He  early  inured  his 
body  to  hardship,  aud  employed  himself  in  many 
manly  exercises,  often  remaining  whole  months 
in  the  country,  and  making  the  frozen  snow  and 
the  bare  earth  the  place  of  bis  repose.  Natur- 
ally ambitious  and  cruel,  he  spared  no  pains  to 
acquire  himself  power  and  dominion.  He  mur- 
dered the  two  sons  whom  bis  sister  Laodice  had 
hnd  by  Ariaralhes,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  and 
placed  one  of  his  own  children,  only  eight  years 
old.  on  the  vacant  throne.  These  violent  pro- 
ceedings alarmed  Nieomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  had  married  Laodice,  the  widow  of  Ariara- 
thes.  He  suborned  a  youth  to  be  king  of  Cappa- 
doeia, as  the  third  son  of  Ariarathes,  and  Lao- 
dice was  sent  to  Rome  to  impose  upon  the  sen- 
ate, and  assure  them  that  her  third  son  was  still 
alive,  and  that  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadoeia  were  just  and  well  grounded. 
Mithridates  used  the  same  arms  of  dissimulation. 
H«  also  sent  to  Rome  Oordius,  the  governor  of 
bis  son,  who  solemnly-declared  before  the  Ro- 
people,  that  the  youth  who  sat  on  the 


throne  of  Cappadoeia  was  the  third  son  and  taw 
ful  heir  of  Ariarathes,  and  that  be  was  supported 
as  such  by  Mithridates.  This  intrirate  aflair 
displeased  the  Roman  senate,  and,  finally  to  set- 
tle the  dispute  between  the  two  mnnarchs.  the 
powerful  arbiters  took  away  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadoeia  from  Mitbridates,  and  Paphlagonia 
from  Nieomedes.  These  two  kingdoms  being 
thus  separated  from  their  original  possessors, 
were  presented  with  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence;  but  the  Cappadocians  refused  it.  aiul 
received  Ariobarzanes  for  king.  Such  were  the 
first  seeds  of  enmity  between  Rome  and  the  king 
of  Pontus.  [Fiitl.  Mitbridaticum  helium.]  Mith- 
ridates never  lost  an  opitortunity  by  which  he 
might  lessen  the  influenre  of  his  adversaricsi 
and,  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  their  poM>-r 
in  Asia,  he  ordered  all  the  Romans  that  were  in 
his  dominions  to  be  massacred.  This  was  done 
in  one  night,  and  no  less  than  150,('00,  according 
to  Plutarch,  or  80,000  Romans,  as  Appian  men- 
tions, were  made,  at  one  blow,  the  victims  ol  his 
cruelty.  This  univrriial  massacre  callrd  aloud 
for  revenge.  Aquilius,  and  soon  after  Sylla, 
marched  against  Mithridates  with  a  large  army. 
The  former  was  made  prisoner,  but  Sylla  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  king's  generals,  and 
another  decisive  engagement  rendered  him  mas- 
ter of  all  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  had  submitted  to  the  victorioua 
arms  of  the  monarch  of  Pontus.  This  ill-fortune 
was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  about  800,000  men, 
who  were  killed  m  the  »<everal  engagenients  that 
had  been  fought,  and  Mithridates,  weakened  by 
repealed  ill  success  by  Nea  and  land,  Kued  ffV 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  which  he  obtained  on 
condition  of  defrajing  the  expences  which  the 
Ronuins  had  incurred  by  the  war,  and  of  remain- 
ing satisfied  with  the  possessions  which  be  barf 
inherited  from  his  ancestors.  While  tnese  ne- 
guciations  of  peace  were  carried  on.  Mithridates 
was  not  unmind(\il  of  his  real  interests.  His 
poverty,  and  not  his  inclinations,  obliged  him 
to  wish  for  peace.  He  immediately  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  140,000  infantry,  and  16.000 
horse,  which  consisted  of  his  own  forces  and 
those  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  ot  Ar- 
menia. With  such  a  numerous  army,  he  aooa 
made  himseli  master  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Asia;  unne  dared  to  oppose  his  conquests,  and 
the  Romans,  relying  on  his  fidelity,  had  with- 
drawn the  greatest  part  ot  their  armies  from  the 
country.  The  news  of  his  warlike  preiiaratinns 
was  no  sooner  heard,  tlian  Lucullua,  the  consul, 
marched  into  Asia,  and,  without  delay,  be 
blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithridates.  who  was 
then  besieging  Cyzicu>'.  The  Asiatic  monarch 
escaped  from  him,  and  fl>>d  into  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom.  Luculjus  pursued  him  with  the  ut- 
most celerity,  and  would  have  taken  him  pri- 
soner after  a  battle,  bad  not  the  avidity  of  his 
soldiers  preferred  the  plundering  of  a  mule 
loaded  with  gold,  to  the  taking  of  a  rannarvh 
who  had  exercised  such  cruelties  against  their 
countrjmen.  and  shown  himself  so  faithless  to 
the  most  solemn  engagements.  After  this  escape, 
Mithridates  was  more  careful  about  the  safety  of 
his  person,  and  he  even  ordered  his  wives  and 
sisters  to  destroy  themselves,  fearful  of  their  £tll- 
ing  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  appointment 
of  Glabrio  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  forces, 
instead  of  Lucullus.  was  favourable  to  Mithri- 
dates, and  he  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  his 
dominions.     The  sudden  arrival    of    Pompejr, 
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rone*,  and  the  Rommnt  obtained  the  vietory, 
and,  of  the  almost  innumerable  forces  of  the 
Asiatics,  no  more  than  lll.UOO  escaped.  Another 
battle  in  Thessaly,  near  Orchomenos,  proved 
equally  fatal  to  the  kini;  of  Pontus.  Dorylaus, 
one  of  his  generals,  was  defeated,  and  he  soon 
after  sued  for  peace.  Sylla  listened  to  the  terms 
of  accommodation,  as  bis  presence  at  Rome  was 
now  become  necessary  to  quell  the  commotions 
and  cabals  which  his  enemies  had  raised  against 
him.  He  pledged  himself  to  the  king  of  Pontus 
to  eonflim  him  in  the  possession  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  to  procure  him  the  title  of  friend  and 
ally  of  Rome;  and  Mithridates  consented  to  re- 
linquish Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  deliver  Cap- 
padocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  to  Nico- 
medes,  and  to  pay  to  the  Romans  SOOO  talents  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  deliver 
into  their  hands  seventy  galleys,  with  all  their 
lagging.  Though  Mithridates  seemed  to  have 
re-established  peace  in  his  dominions,  yet  Fim- 
bria, whose  sentiments  were  contrary  to  those  of 
Sylla,  and  who  made  himself  master  of  the  army 
of  Asia  by  intrigue  and  oppression,  kept  him 
under  continual  alarms,  and  rendered  the  exis- 
tence of  his  power  precarious.  Sylla,  who  had 
returned  from  Greece  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 
had  been  made  with  Mithridates.  rid  the  world 
of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria;  and  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus, awed  by  the  resolution  and  determined 
flrmness  of  his  adversary,  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tions, though  with  reluctance.  The  hostile  pre- 
parations of  Mithridates,  which  continued  in  the 
time  of  peace,  became  suspected  by  the  Romans, 
and  Muraena,  who  was  left  as  governor  of  Asia 
in  Sylla's  absence,  and  who  wished  to  make 
himself  known  by  some  conspicuous  action,  be- 
gan hostilities  by  taking  Comana  and  plundering 
the  temple  ol  Bellona.  Mithridates  did  not  op- 
pose him,  but  he  complained  of  this  breach  of 
peace  before  the  Roman  senate.  Murana  was 
publicly  reprimanded;  but,  as  he  did  not  cease 
from  hostilities,  it  was  easily  understood  that  he 
acted  by  the  private  directions  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  king  upon  this  marched  against 
him,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both 
the  adversaries  claimed ' the  victory.  This  was 
the  last  blow  which  the  king  of  Pontus  received 
in  this  war,  which  is  called  the  second  Mithri- 
datic  war  and  which  continued  for  about  three 
years.  Sylla,  at  that  time,  was  made  perpetual 
dictator  at  Rome,  and  he  commanded  Murana  to 
retire  fit>ni  the  kinxdom  of  Mithridates.  The 
death  of  Sylla  changed  the  face  of  afTsirs;  the 
treaty  «f  peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and 
the  Romans,  which  had  never  been  committed 
to  writing,  demanded  frequent  explanations, 
and  Mithridates  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of 
friendship,  add  declared  war.  Nicoroedes,  at 
his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  but 
Mitbndates  disputed  their  right  to  the  postMfS- 
sions  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  entered  tlie 
field  with  120,000  men,  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships 
in  bis  ports,  16,000  horsemen  to  follow  him,  an.i 
ICO  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Lucullus  wag 
appointed  over  Asia,  and  intni'cted  with  the 
eare  of  the  Mithridntic  war.  His  valour  and 
prudence  showed  his  merit;  and  Mithridates, 
in  his  vain  attempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no 
lesn  than  300,000  men.  Success  continually  at- 
tended the  Roman  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus 
was  defeated  In  several  bloody  engagements, 
and  Willi  difliculty  saved  his  life,  and  retired  to 
IS  son  in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.    Lu- 


cullus pursued  him;  and,  when  his  aimllettiona 
fur  the  person  of  the  fugitive  nnonareh  had  bem 
despised  by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital 
of  Armenia,  and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  ap- 
proach, the  numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.     A 
battle  ensued.     The  Romans  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  and  no  less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Ar- 
menians perished,  and  only  five  men  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  killed.   Tigranoeerta,  the  rich  capital 
of  the  country,  fell  into  the  conqueror's  lumda. 
After  such  signal  victories,  Lucullus  had  tiie 
mortification  to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and 
to  be  dispossessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival 
of  Pompey.     The  new  general  showed  himself 
worthy    to   succeed    Lncullua.       He   defeated 
Mithridates.  and  rendered  bis  affairs  so  despe- 
rate, that  the  monarch  fled  for  safety  into  the 
country  of  the  Scythians;  where,  for  a  while,  he 
meditated  the  ruin  ol  the  Roman  empire,  and, 
with  more  wildness  than  prudence,  secreUy  re- 
solved to  invade  Italy  by  land,  and  march  an 
army  across  the  northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope to  the  Apennines.     Not  only  the  kingdom 
of  Mithridates  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  bands, 
but  also  all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes 
were  subdued,  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  his 
feet  Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kines,  wbo 
had  lately  treated  the  Romans  with  such  con 
tempt.     Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithri 
dates  terrified  his  suhjects:  and  they,  /earful  to 
accompany  him  in  a  march  of  above  2000  miles 
across  a  barren  and  uncultivated  coimtry.  re- 
volted, and  made  his  son  king.     The  monarch, 
forsaken  in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own  chil 
dmn,  put  an  end  to  his  life  (Vid.  Mithridates 
V 1 1.),  and  gave  the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  aa 
the  third  Mithridatic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall, 
B.  C.  63.     Such  were  the  tuuuccessful  struggles 
of  Mithridates  against  the  power  of  Rome.     He 
was  always  full  of  resources,  and  the  Romans  had 
never  a  yreater  or  more  dangerous  war  to  sus- 
uin.     The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not 
precisely  known.     According  to  Justin,  Orosius, 
FloriLs.  and  Butropius.  it  lasted   for  40  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  duration  to 
30  years,  is  far  more  credible;  and,  indeed,  by 
proper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  thaa 
2C  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates  first  en- 
tered the  field  against  the  Romans  till  the  time 
of  his  death.    Appian.  in  MUkrid, — Justin.  37, 
Sce.—Ftcr.  2,  &c.— Lie.— /Yu/.   in  Luc.   &e.— 
Orofiut. — Paten. — Dion. 

MITURIOATIS,  a  daughter  of  Mithridates  die 
Great.     She  was  poisoned  by  her  father. 

MlTYLENB  or  MiTTLBNJB,  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  ita  name 
fk'om  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Macareus,  a  kiny 
of  the  country.  It  was  greatly  commended  by 
the  ancients  for  the  stateliness  of  ita  buildings, 
and  the  fniitfblness  of  its  soil;  but  more  particu- 
larly for  the  great  men  whom  it  produced.  Plt> 
tacus,  Alcseus,  Sappho,  Terpander,  Theuphanes, 
Hellenicus,  &c.,  were  all  natives  of  Mitylene. 
It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning,  and,  with  Rhodes 
and  Athens,  ithad  the  honour  of  having  educated 
many  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mityleneans  suffered 
greatly  for  their  revolt  from  the  power  of  Alliens; 
and,  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  they  had  the  bold> 
ness  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  disdain  the  trea- 
ties which  had  been  made  between  Mithridates 
and  Sylla.  Cfc.  de  Leg.  Ag.—  Strab.  13.—  Mekt, 
2.  T.—Diod,  3  et  12.  Patere.  1,  4.— Horn/.  Od, 
1,  7,  icc-Thucyd,  3,  Stc-Plut.  m  Amp.  Ike. 
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MifASALCBS,  a  Ore«k  poet,  who  wrote  epi- 
(rams.     AUien, — SIrab. 

MnasIIjUS,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chroinis  to 
tie  the  old  Silenus,  whom  they  found  asleep  iu  a 
cave.  Some  imagine  that  Virfil  spoke  of  Varus 
under  the  name  of  Mnasilun.     Firg.  BcL  6,  IS. 

MnasoN.  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  ^ve  1200 
pieces  of  cold  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  gods 
to  Asclepiodorus,  and  the  same  for  as  many 
goddesses  to  Theomnestus.    Plin.  ii,  16. 

MNBMON,  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerzes,  on 
account  of  his  retentive  memory.  C.  Nep.  in 
Heg. 

MNBBflosf  NB,  a  daaghter  of  CobIus  and  Terra, 
mother  ot  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter,  who  as- 
sumed the  furm  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy  her  com- 
pany. The  word  Mngtnotyne  signihes  memory, 
nnd  therefore  the  poeu  have  rightly  cslled 
Memory  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  because  it  is 
t<>  that  mental  endowment  that  mankind  are  in- 
debted for  their  progress  in  science.  Ovid.  Met. 
(>,  fab.  4.  -Findar.  lithm.  6.—  Hetiod.  Theog. 
915  -ApoUod.  1.  1,  &c. 

MNbSABCHDS.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  siiereeded  AristoBus  the  immediate 
succesior  of  Pythagoran. 

Mnbsthbus.  a  Trojan,  descended  tram  As- 
yaracuA.  Me  obtained  the  prise  given  to  the 
bf»i  sailing  ve«sel  by  Aneas,  at  the  funeral 
games  uf  Anchises,  in  Sicily,  and  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Mfmmii  at  Rome. 

t'irg.  /En.  4,  UG,  &c. A  son  of  Feteus.     Vid. 

Menestbeus. 

Mnevis,  the  luune  of  a  sacred  oac,  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  at 
Hfliopnlis.  The  worship  or  Mnevis  gradually 
(tiMppeared  when  Apis  became  the  general  deity 
ul  the  Country.  Prom  the  era  in  which  Cam- 
t>y»e<  overthrew  the  magniflcent  temple  of  Helio- 
iMtlis,  we  may  date  the  downiall  of  the  worship 
uf  Mnevis.  He  was  worshipped  with  the  same 
suptTttitious  ceremonies  as  Apis,  and.  at  his 
(JfNth,  he  rect-ivfd  the  most  magniflct>nt  funeral. 
!■>  wiiA  the  emblftn  of  0«iris.  Diod.  1.-  Piut. 
de  It.  et  Ot. 

MOAPHBRNBS,  the  uncle  of  Strabo's  mother, 
Ste.     Stritb.  li. 

MODBSrtJS,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  book  De  re 
MUitari  hatt  been  elegantly  edited  in  'i  vols.  bvn. 
Vesaliie.  I6;0. 
MODlA,  a  rich  widow  at  Rome.    Jur.  '6,  130. 
M(ECIA,  one  of  the  tribes  atRome.    Liv.  8.  I7. 
M(SDi.  a  people  of  Thrace  conquered  by  Phi- 
lip of  Macedonia. 
M(KNUS,  a  river  of  Oermany.     Vid.  Manus. 
M(£RAOiiTUS,  Jbtorum  ductor,  a  surname  of 
Jupitrr.     Pau*.  5.  15. 

MCBRIS,  a  king  of  India,  who  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Alexander.     Ct4rf   9,  8. A  steward 

of  the  shepherd  Menalcas  in  Virgil,  Bd.  9 

A  king  of  Eitypt.  He  wa<t  the  last  ol  the  300 
kings  from  Menes  to  SesosuLs  and  reigned 
aixty-eight  years.  Herod.  2,  13.  -  A  lake  of 
Egypt,  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  kinx 
Ol  the  same  name,  concerning  the  situation  and 
extent,  and  even  the  exUtence  of  which  authors 
have  differed.  It  has  been  represented  as  the 
n. 'blest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  works  of 
the  kings  of  Ejfvpt,  and,  accordingly,  Herodotu« 
cun»iders  it  superior  even  to  the  pyramids  or 
labyrinth.  As  to  its  situation,  Herodotus  and 
St  ratio  mark  it  out  by  placing  the  labyrinth  on 
its  borders,  and  by  fixing  the  towns  which  were 
iirouiid  it,  such  as  Aeanlhus  to  the  south,  Aphio- 


ditopolls  towards  the  east,  and  Arsinoe  to 
north.     Diodorus  and  Pliny  confirm  this  state- 
ment by  placing  it  at  twenty-four  leagues  nrom 
Memphis,  between  the  province  of  that  name 
and  Arsinoe.     The  position  thus  indicated  is 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  Birkei-  Caroun, 
a  lake  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  circumference. 
Herodotus  makes  the  lake  Moeris  36U0  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  its  greatest  depth  200  cubits. 
Bossuet  has  vindicated  the  statement  of  its  large 
extent,  against  the  raillery  of  VolUire.     Rollin 
however,  deeming  it  to  be  incredible,  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Pomponius  Mela,  and  makes  it  20.000 
paces.     D'Anville,  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
the  contending  parties,  has  marked  on  his  map 
of  Egypt  two  lakes  of  this  name,  one  of  which  is 
in  fact  a  canal  running  parallel  with  the  Nile; 
this  he  makes  the  Moeris  of  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus, while  the  other  is  situate  to  the  north- 
west, and  corresponds,  according  to  him,  with 
the  Moeris  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.     This  last  is 
the  Birket-  Caroun  mentioned  above;  the  former, 
which  still  subsists,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Bakr  Jouteph,  or  Joseph's  river.     It  opens  near 
TenoiU  Etxheri/T,  and  ends  near  Birket- Caroun. 
The  explanation  given  by  Malte-Brun  is,  how- 
ever, the  simplest.    He  supposes  that  the  canal 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remarkable  works,  was  executed  by  king 
M(Bru«.    The  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  the 
lake  BirAef- Caroun,  which  received  the  name  uf 
the  prince  who  effected  this  great  change.     Thus 
a  reason  is  given  why  the  ancients  siy  th.nt  the 
lake  wax  of  artificial  formation,  while  the  Birket- 
Caroun  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such  operation. 
If  we  listen,  however,  merely  to  the  relation  of 
Herodotus,   the  lake   Moeris  was  entirely  the 
work  of  human  art,  and,  to  show  this,  two  pyra- 
mids were  to  be  seen  in  its  centre,  each  of  which 
was  200  cubiu  above,  and  as  many  below  the 
water,  while  on  the  summit  of  each  was  a  colos- 
sus in  a  sitting  posture.    The  otiject  of  the  ex- 
cavation was  to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.     When  the  waters  of  the  rivers  were  high, 
a  large  portion  was  carried  off  by  the  canal  to 
the  lake,  in  order  that  it  might  not  remain  too 
long  on  the  soil  of  Egypt  (lower  at  that  time 
than  In  our  days),  and  occasion  sterility;  when 
the  inundation  had  declined,  a  second,  one  was 
produced  by  the  waters  in  lake  Moeris.     The 
lapse  uf  nearly  120U  years  has  made  a  great 
change  in  this  as  in  the  other  Egyptian  work.*  of 
aru     Moeris  is  now  nearly  fifty  leagues  in  cir- 
c-umfereiice.     It  might  still,  however,  be  made 
to  answer  its  ancient  purposes,  if  the  canal  of 
Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
mud  collected  in  it,  and  the  dykes  restored. 
The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer  visible 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.     The  lake  itself  is  said  to 
have  afforded  a  most  abundant  supply  of  flsh. 
The  proflM  of  this  fishery  were  appropriated  to 
furnish  the  queen  with  clothes  and  perfumes. 
Herod.  ».  149— Sfro*.  \7.—Diod.  1,  5*.  -  Plin.5, 
9      Mela,  1.  9. 

MtESiA,  called  also  Mysia,  a  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
west  by  Pannonia  and  Illyricum,  on  the  south 
by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  on  the  east  by 
tlic  Euxine  Sea.  It  corresponded  cenerally  with 
the  miKlern  provinces  of  Senia  and  Rulgarin, 
It  forme<l  originally  a  portion  of  the  grPHt  dis- 
trict of  Thrace,  and  is  isaid  to  have  first  ol>tained 
the  name  uf  Ma>i>i.i  on  its  sulijiisation  by  the 
Romans  under  M.  Crassus.     This  latter  appel 
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lation  was  probabljr  used  originally  as  a  eollee- 
tire  one  for  all  the  Tbracian  tribes  between  the 
Hamus  and  Danube,  and  was  suppo«ed  by  the 
ancient  heathens  to  have  been  communicatfd  by 
them  to  the  province  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor;  but 
there  seems  better  ground  for  supposini;  that  the 
Asiatic  My  si  were  the  ancestors  of  the  European 
Mysi,  or  at  all  events  that  they  were  originally 
a  colony  from  Madai,  Japhet'a  son,  and  did  not 
pass  over  from  Europe  into  Asia.  The  name  of 
Moesia  was  not  applied  In  its  full  extent  to  the 
European  province  till  the  time  o(  Augustus, 
who  included  within  its  limits  the  possessions  of 
the,Dardani  and  Triballi.  It  was,  in  a  later  a^e, 
divided  by  the  little  river  Cebrus,  or  ZibriUti, 
into  Superior  and  Inferior,  so  called  with  respect 
to  the  Danube;  the  former  touching  on  lUyri- 
cum  and  Macedonia,  the  latter  on  Thrace  and 
the  Euxine  Sea.  This  partition  of  Mcosia  lasted 
till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  formed  within  it 
his  province  of  Dacia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
tfie  Danube  from  the  Cataract  to  the  I'tus,  or 
Fid,  on  the  east  by  the  latter  river,  on  the  south 
by  the  mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Margus,  or  Morava.  Dio  Cam. 
38.  \Q.—Anun.  MarcelL.  27.  9.-PHn.  3,  26.  4,  1. 
—  Tac  Ann.  15,  d.  —  Herodmn.  2, 10. 

MOGONTlAcCM,  now  Mayn»,  a  city  of  the 
Caracates,  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  Masnua  and 
Rhenus.  It  was  the  metropolis  ot  Oermania 
Superior,  and  the  place  where  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  and  his  mother  Mammaea  were  murdered. 

MOLBlA,a  festival  in  Arcadia,  in  commcmoni. 
Hon  oi  a  battle  in  which  Lyeuiyus  obtained  the 
victory. 

MOLION,  a  Trojan  prince  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  bis  country  against  the 
Oreeks  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Tbym. 
bripus.  They  were  slain  by  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes.     Homer.  IL  U,  320. 

MOLlJiNB,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of  Phorbas. 
She  became  mother  of  Cteatus  and  Eury tus,  who, 
from  her,  are  called  Molionidet.  These  two 
heroes  who  are  represented  by  tome  as  only 
forming  one  body,  with  two  heads,  four  legs,  and 
four  arms,  were  invited  to  assist  Augeas  against 
Hercules,  and  their  united  efforts  proved  suc- 
cessful against  their  povterful  enemy,  till  he 
attacked  them  unprovided  as  they  were  goini; 
to  Corinth,  and  slew  them.  Patu.  2,  13.  5,  2.  6, 
'M.— Horner.  II.  II,  706.  -  Ovid.  Met.  8,  387. 

MoU},  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
Apollunius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apoilo- 
nius  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Alabanda.  and  disciples  of 
Menecles.  of  the  same  place.  They  both  visited 
Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  but  Molo 
flouri!«hed  some  time  after  Apollonius.  Molo 
had  Cicero  and  J.  Caesar  among  his  pupils. 
fid.  Apollonius.)  Cic.  de  Orat.  I,  17  et  28.  Br. 
0.  All.  2.  1.  Sec  — Vol  Max.  2.  2. 

MoLOKls.  a  river  of  Boeutia,  near  Plataa. 

MOLOKCHUS.  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleonse, 
who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospitality. 
Tlie  hern,  to  repay  the  kindness  he  received, 
destroyed  the  Nenuean  lion,  which  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  country;  and  therefore,  the 
Nemsan  games,  instituted  on  this  occasion,  are 
to  be  understood  by  the  words  Luctu  Molorchi. 
There  were  two  festivals  instituted  in  his  honour 
called  Mnlorchecs.  Some  imagine  that  Hercules 
received  his  famous  club  firom  this  hospitable  old 
man.  Martini.  !».  44.  14.  44.— ^po^tod.  2,  5.— 
Ftrjr.  G.  a.  i9.—Stat.  Theb.  4,  160 


MdtiOSSi,  a  people  of  Epinu,  who  ioaabitpd 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Mote- 
sioy  or  Motosris,  from  king  Molossua.  This 
country  had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  south, 
and  the  country  of  the  Perrhisbeans  on  the  east. 
The  dogs  of  the  place  were  famoua,  and  received 
the  name  of  Molotd  annong  the  Romans.  Do- 
dona  was  the  capital  of  the  country  according  to 
some  writers.  Others,  however,  reekim  it  ai 
the  chief  city  of  Theaprotia.  Lucre*.  6.  iO,  61 
—Luean.  4,  440— 5A-a6.  7.  —lAv.  S,  24.— Juitta. 
7.  6.  -C.  Nep.  %  &~Virg.  G.  8,  493.-iiarat 
Sat.  6,  114. 

MOlossia,  or  MOLOSSIS.     Fid.  MolossL 

MOLOSSUS,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andn». 
macbe.  He  reigned  in  Epirus,  after  the  death 
of  Uelenus,  and  part  of  his  dominions  received 
the  name  of  Molossia  from  him.  Pttus.  1,  11. 
A  surname  oT  Jupiter  in  Bpiras. 

MOL.PUS,  an  author  who  wrote  •  history  of 
Lacedsemon, 

MoLTcaiON,  or  Molyereia,  a  town  of  Atolia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Locri,  and  in  the  imoM- 
diate  vicinity  of  Antirrhium.  According  to 
Thueydides,  it  was  situate  close  to  the  sea. 
This  place  had  been  colonised  by  the  Corin- 
thians, who  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  JBtoUans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians  under  Euryloehus.  The  spot  on 
which  it  stood  is  now  called  CavroUmne,  where 
its  remains  are  yet  perceptible.  Potu.  5.  3.— 
TTtuq/d.  2,  84.  8,  102. 

Mom  OS,  the  god  of  finding  faults  and  pleas- 
antry among  the  ancients,  son  of  Nox,  aeeofding 
to  Hesiod.  He  was  continually  employed  in 
satirising  the  gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was 
freely  turned  to  ridicule.  He  blamed  Vulcan, 
because  in  the  human  form  which  he  had  made 
of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  in  his 
breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done  or  thoogbt 
there,  might  be  easily  brought  to  light.  He 
censured  the  house  which  Minerva  had  made, 
because  the  goddess  had  not^made  it  movable, 
by  which  means  a  bad  neightjourhood  might  be 
avoided.  In  the  bull  which  Neptune  had  pro- 
ducefl,  he  observed  that  his  blows  might  have 
been  surer  if  his  eyes  had  been  placed  near 
his  horns.  Veniu  herself  was  exposed  to  his 
satire;  and  when  the  sneering  god  had  found  no 
fault  in  the  body  of  the  naked  goddess,  he  ob- 
served as  she  retired,  that  the  noise  of  her  feet 
was  too  loud  and  greatly  uiueracef\il  in  the  god- 
dess of  beauty.  These  illiberal  reflection*  upon 
the  g«Kis  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was  driven 
from  heaven.  He  is  generally  represented  rais- 
ing a  mask  ttom  his  face,  and  holding  a  small 
figure  in  his  hand.  Hesiod.  in  Theog.  21i.— 
iMcian.  m  Hertn. 

MoNA,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hiber- 
nia,  now  the  Ide  qf  Man.  It  was  also  ealle<* 
Monaeda  or  Monapia.     Ctn.  B.  Q.  5,  13. — PUm 

4,  10. An  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  and 

facing  the  territory  of  the  Ordoviees,  of  which  in 
strictness  it  formed  a  part.  It  was  dtnate  to 
the  south-east  of  the  former,  and  is  now  the  Ue 
of  Anglesey.  It  was  remarkable  as  having  been 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Druids,  who 
were  cruelly  persecuted  by  tite  Romans.  Todt 
Ann.  14.  39,  &&   FiL  Agrie.  14  et  18. 

MoNiVSSS,  a  Parthian  noble,  who  fled  to  Aa- 
tony  after  Phraates  had  taken  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  Phraates  sent  him  afterwards  asaor* 
ances  of  his  safety,  and  Honaeses  therefore  re- 
turned.    PM.  Fit.  AmL A  Parthian  aOeer  ia 
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the  time  of  Corbulo.    Dio  Cau.  63.  \9.  — Tacit. 
Ann.  i5.  2. 

Mt  NDA,  a  rirer  on  the  western  eout  of  Lusi- 
tmtia,  between  the  Duriiit  and  Tagu*.  It  is  now 
the  Mondego,     Meta,  3,  l.—FUn.  4.  22. 

MONKTA,   a   •umame   of  Juno   among   the 

Romans.     She  received  it  because  she  advised 

tnem  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cybele,  to 

avert  an  earthquake.    (_Cic.  de  Div,  1.  1&.)  Livy 

Miys  (7,  28.)  that  a  temple  was  vowed  to  Juno, 

jinder  thio  name,  by  the  dictator  Furius,  when 

the  Romans  waged  war  against  the  Aurunei.  and 

that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the  goddesa  by  the 

^fonate.  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Manlius 

Capitolinus  had  formerly  stood.     Suidas,  how- 

ever,  says  that  Juno  was  surnamed  Moneta  from 

assuring  the  Romans,  when  in  the  war  against 

Pyrrhus  they  complained  of  want  of  pecuniary 

tesources,  that  money  could  never  fail  to  those 

who  cultivated  justice. 

MonIm A,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletus,  whom 
Mithridates  the  Oreat  married.  When  his  alTairs 
grew  desperate,  Mithridates  ordered  his  wives 
to  destroy  themselves;  Mnnima  attempted  to 
strangle  herself,  but  when  her  efforts  were  un- 
availing, she  ordered  one  of  her  attendauu  to 
stab  her.     PtvU.  in  Lue. 

MoNdDOS,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one 
continued  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth,  whence 
his  name  (o^ni  iUf.)    Ptin.  7, 16. 

MONCBCUS.     Fid,    Herculis  MoncBci  Portua. 
HONOPHAOB,  sacrifices  in  iBgina. 
MONS  Sacbr,  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills, 
extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and 
about  three  miles  fh>m  Rome.     It  is  celebrated 
in    Roman   history  for  two  secessions  of  the 
people:  flrst,  when  they  retired  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  patricians,  A.  U.  C-  260;  and  again 
rirom  the  decemviri,  A.  U.  C.  305.     Lio.  2.  3i. — 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  664.- 
MONTANDS.  a  poet  who  wrote  in  hexameter 

snd  elegiac  verses.     Ovid,   ex  Pont.  4. An 

crator  under  Vespasian. A  favourite  of  Mes- 

■alinm. One  of  the  senators  whom  Domitian 

consulted  about  boiling  a  turbot.    Juv.  4, A 

Phrygian  in  the  2d  century,  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect,  which  from  him  were  called  Montan- 
ittt.  By  severity  of  discipline,  and  a  studied 
zeal  and  imposing  address,  assisted  by  the  gold 
and  the  prophecies  of  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
two  females  of  wealth  and  dinlinction  who 
espoused  his  tenets,  he  prevailed  upon  several 
churches  to  adopt  his  wild  views,  and  to  consider 
him  as  a  messenger  particularly  favoured  by  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  Uod.  It  is  said,  that 
he  at  last  hanged  himself,  and  thus  proved  him- 
self to  be  rather  an  enthiuiastic  madman,  than 
a  religious  impostor. 

MONT CHUS,  a  {lowprful  giant,  who  could  root 
up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  Juv.  1. 
II. — O'dd.  Met.  12,  499,  &c. 

MOFSll}M,  an  eminence  between  L«risiia 
and  Tempe,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Pe- 
neus.  A  severe  skirmish  took  place  in  lis  virin- 
ity  between  the  troops  of  Perseus  and  the  Ro- 
mans.    Li".  42,  61  et  ti7. 

MOPSOPIA.  an  ancient  appellation  for  Attica, 
supitosed  to  be  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsupus 
or  Mopsops.     Strab.  9. 

MOPS3HBSTIA.  a  town  of  Cilicia  near  the  sea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyrannis.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Mopsuhestia  from  being  the  resi- 
dence of  Mopsus.  the  diviner,  who  retired  hither 
from  the  neigbbourmg  Mallus,  which  Itad  been 


founded  by  him  and  Amphilochus,  shortly  aftet 
the  siege  of  Troy.     Strab.  14. 

Moi>SL'a.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Manto 
and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
consulted  by  Amphimachiu,  king  of  Colophon, 
who  wished  to  know  what  success  would  attend 
his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to  under- 
take. He  predicted  the  greatest  calamities  ;  but 
Calchas.  who  had  been  a  soothsayer  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trujan  war,  promised  the  greatest 
successes.  Amphimachiu  followed  the  opinion 
of  Calchas,  but  the  prediction  of  Mopsus  was 
fUlly  verified.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Calchas  that  he  died  soon  after.  His  death  is 
attributed  by  some  to  another  mortification  of 
the  same  nature.  The  two  soothsayers,  jealous 
uf  each  other's  fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill 
in  divination.  Calchas  first  asked  his  antagonist 
how  many  figs  a  neighbouring  tree  bore;  ten 
thousand  except  one,  replied  Mopsus,  and  one 
single  vessel  can  contain  them  all.  The  figi 
were  gathered,  and  his  conjectures  were  true. 
Mopsus,  now  to  try  his  adversary,  asKed  how 
many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow  would 
bring  forth.  Calchas  confessed  his  ignorance, 
and  Mopsus  immediately  said,  that  the  sow 
would  brmg  on  the  morrow  ten  young  ones,  of 
which  only  one  should  be  a  male,  all  black,  and 
that  the  females  should  all  be  known  by  their 
white  streaks.  The  morrow  proved  the  veracity 
of  his  prediction,  and  Calchas  died  by  excess  of 
the  grief  which  this  defeat  produced.  Mopsus 
after  death  was  ranked  among  the  gods-,  and 
had  an  oracle  at  Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true 
and  decisive  answers  which  it  gave.     Rius.  7,  3. 

—Amm.  Marc.  14,  8.  -  Plul.  de  orac.  defect. 

A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloiis,  bom  at  Titaressa 
in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet  and  soothsayer 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  his  return  from 
Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  in  Libya.  Jason 
erected  to  him  a  monument  on  the  sea  shore, 
where  afterwards  the  Africans  builthlm  a  temple 
in  which  lie  gave  oracles.  He  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  son  of  Manto.  as  their  profes- 
sions and  their  names  were  alike.    Hygin.fab. 

14.  128.  173. A  shepherd    of  that  name   in 

Virif.  Eel. 

MORGANTICM  (or-lA),  a  town  of  Sicilyt 
south-east  df  Agyrium.  and  nearly  due  west  trom 
Cauna.  It  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Symzthiu.  The  village  of  Mandri  Itianchi  at 
present  occupies  a  part  uf  its  site.  Cic  in  Fer. 
3,  18. 

MORIMORDSA,  a  name  applied  by  the  Cimbri 
to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  which  means  "  the 
Dead  sea."     Hin.  4.  27. 

MoRiNl,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean,  and  occupying  what 
would  correspond  to  the  northern  part  of  Picardy, 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Mor, 
whirh  signifies  **the  sea,*  and  denoted  «  people 
dwelling  aiung  the  Mea  coast.  The  Portus  Itius, 
or  Iccius,  li»y  within  Hieir  territories,  and  the 
pas»ai{e  from  hence  to  Britain  was  considered  ar 
the  shortest.  Virgil  calls  them  "  extremi  homin- 
urn,"  Willi  reference  to  their  remote  situation  on 
the  roast  of  Belxic  Oaul.  Their  cities  were, 
Civitas  Mnrinorum,  now  Therouennei  and  Cas- 
tellum  Morinorum,  now  MontcatteL  Firg.  Ait^ 
6,  727.      C<€t.  B.  G.  4.  21. 

MoRlTASGUS,  a  king  of  the  Sennnes  &t  the 
arrival  ot  C:esar  in  Oaul.     Cw*.  B.  G. 

Morpheus,  tlie  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Sumnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimacesi 
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g^iuirps,  wordi,  and  manners,  of  mankind.  Hp 
1%  ituiiietinieit  called  the  ^od  o(  slet* p.  He  isgen- 
•  rall)  r«'preBenU>dai«asleepin|{<*hild<>r  tcreat  cur 
puleiice.  Mild  with  wingn.  He  holdda  vate  in  onr 
hMiiil,  and  in  the  other  are  some  |>o(iiiit*)i.  He  is 
represented  by  Ovid  as  tent  to  Inform  by  a  dream 
and  a  Ti»ioii  :he  unhapp)  H.ilcyone  of  the  late  u( 
berhuxUand   Cevx.     Ovid.  Met    l\,/ub.  10. 

Mobs,  one  ol  the  infernal  UeiiieR  born  of  Night, 
witbuui  a  lather.  S>ie  waswornhipiied  by  (he  an> 
cieiits,  particularly  by  tne  Lacedemonians,  with 
great  Sdlenuiity,  and  represented  ncit  ax  an  artu 
ally  existing  power,  but  as  an  imagmAry  being. 
Euripidex  iiitriduce^  her  in  one  of  hi.->  tragedies 
oil  the  ktage.  Tlie  mode  rn»  represent  her  as  a 
skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe  ard  a  scymelar. 

Mouth UM  HARB.      Fid.   Mare  Mortunm. 

Munvs,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Meriones  during 
the  Trojan  war.     Homer.  IL  13,  79^.  14,  314. 

MusA.  a  river  ol  Oallia  Belgica,  on  the  con- 
fliies  of  Oerniania  Cisrbenana.  It  rises  in  mount 
Vogeous,  und  joins  the  Vahalis.  It  is  now  the 
Mi'iae  or  Mcun.  Cees,  B.  G.  4,  1(1.  TaciL  Ann. 
2  6.  Moss  Pons,  oiherwiHe  oiled  Tiujectus 
Musai,  is  the  modem  Maatricltt. 

■MOSCHA,  now  Morebai.  a  harbour  of  Arabia 
Felix,  ai  the  mouih  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  It 
wa.4  much  frequented  on  account  o(  tl>e  S-ichali- 
tic  incenxe  obtained  there.     Anian.  feripi. 

.MoscHt,  a  (leuple  of  Asia,  dwelliiiK  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hy  rcanian  sea.  They  are  thought 
to  hAve  derived  both  their  appellation  and  their 
origin  from  Me»hech.  the  sonof  jMphet.  an  opin- 
ion which  Is  somewhat  sirengtheneil  from  the 
Seventy  InterpreterM  having  read  the  Hebrew 
vowels  differentlv,  and  rendered  the  same  name 
Mosoch.    Mela.  I.  2.  3.  5.      Lttcan.  3, 2^70. 

MOSOHION,  a  physician,  whose  era  is  not  as- 
certained. A  treatise  on  "  Female  Complaints," 
(n«|.t  rwr  yeyatiM^wv  w»9m»)  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  bini.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Denes,  Vin- 
dob.  1793.  8vo 

MOSCHU&.  a  philosopher  of  Sidon.  and  the 
most  ancient  name  remaining  on  the  list  of 
Phoeniriiin  philosnpliers.  If  we  are  to  credit 
lamblicbus  he  lived  before  (he  time  of  Pytha- 
goras. After  Posidonius.  nuuiy  writers  ascribe 
t4i  him  a  system  of  philosophy,  which  alierwiirds 
rose  into  great  celebrity  under  the  Grecian  phil- 
osophers, LeuclppUK  and  Epiruru^  cslled  the 
Atomic.  lainb.  ra.  Pythag  3.  Ih  StrtUt.  16, 
Laert.  8,  14U.  A  Greek  pastoral  poet,  born  at 

Syracuse.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  in  what 
period  he  lived.  Some  authors  make  him  a  pu- 
pil of  Binn,  but  Suidas  and  othei^  speak  of  him 
as  the  friend  of  Aristarchus.  who  flourished 
abotit  lAO  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
tenderness  with  which  he  speaks  of  Bion  in  his 
beautilul  elegy  on  that  poet,  is  mentioneil  as  a 
proof  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  In 
the  time  of  the  latter  Greeks  all  the  ancient 
Idyllia  were  collected  and  attributed  to  Theocri- 
tus; but  the  claims  of  Moschiu  and  Bion  have 
been  admitted  with  respect  to  a  few  little  pieces. 
Mo!>chiis  possesses  great  elegance  of  style,  and 
more  delicacy  and  ingenuity  in  his  conceptions 
than  is  usual  among  bucolic  poets.  His  works 
are  generally  printed  with  those  of  Theocritus 
and  Bion.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Valckenaer. 

I'Ugd.  Bat.  1810,  8vo A  Greek  rhetorician  of 

Pergamu<i  inthe  age  of  Horace,  defended  by  Tor- 
quatua  in  an  accusation  of  having  poisoned  some 
i»f  his  friends.     Borat.  Bp.  1.  5,  9. 

Mmbli^.  a  rirer  of  Belgic  Gaul,  riaioi  in  the 


range  of  mount  Vngesus,  and  running  tbrocfh 
the  territories  of  the  Leuci,  Mediomatriei.  and 
Treviri,  into  the  Rhine  at  t'onfluentes.  It  is 
now  the  MoneUe.  Tac.  Ann.  13,  53. — Amm.  Mat' 
ceU   16.3.-  Flor.3,  10. 

MOSBS  acelebrated  legislator  among  the  Jews 
well  known  in  sacred  history.  He  was  bom  in 
Eeypt.  1371  B.  C.  and  after  he  had  perii>nned 
his  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  conducted  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  given  them 
laws  and  ordinances,  during  their  perenrination 
of  forty  )ears  in  the  wilderness  uf  Arabia,  be 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

MOSYCHLUS.  a  mountain  m  Leinnns,  and  the 
earliest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks.  It  was 
situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  ttie  island,  and  is 
thought  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea  a  abort  time  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  together  with  the  ii>laiid 
Chryse.  When  the  western  i-arts  uf  Europe  be- 
came better  known  to  the  Greeks  and  iEtna 
with  the  iEolian  i»les  attracted  their  attention, 
they  seem  to  have  transferred  the  forgea  of  Vul- 
can to  this  quarter.  Acconling  to  other  mythol- 
ogical fables,  T>phon  or  Typhwua  lay  buried 
beneath  Mm»,  or,  as  others  relate,  EnceladuN; 
and  the  battle-ground  between  the  L-ods  and 
giants  was  placed  by  stmie  in  Sicily,  by  others 
near  Cumte  in  Italy.  Almost  every  volcanic  sit- 
uation, however,  in  the  ancient  world,  seems  to 
have  had  this  honour  in  sucees«iun  conferred 
upon  it.  Atitim.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Theriac 
474.     Scfud.  ad  lycophr.  2x7. 

MosYNGBCI,  a  people  of  Pontua  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  const  neat  Cerasus.  They  were  so  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  their  dwelling  in  small 
wooden  turrets,  termed  ^^weat.  They  lue  des- 
cribed as  H  savage  race,  subsisting  chiefly  on  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals  and  roots;  and  addicted  to 
robbery,  and  other  lawless  habits.  They  were 
said  to  keep  their  chief  a  close  prisoner  innne<>< 
their  wooden  huts;  and  if  he  ordered  any  thing 
rontrary  to  law,  they  deprived  him  of  food.  The 
tract  of  country  which  they  inhabited  is  tuiw cal- 
led HMir.    Strab.  \i  — Xen.  Anab.  5,  4. 

MOLCTbbr,  a  surname  of  Vulcan  (a  mufam- 
ilo/nrum).  from  his  occupation.  Ovid.  Met.  )i, 
3.     lid.  Vulranus. 

MulCcha.  a  river  of  Africa,  the  same  with 
the  Moluchaih  and  Malua.  and  which  separated 
Mauritania  from  Niimidia  in  the  time  of  Bue- 
chns,  king  of  the  former  country.  It  rises  ia 
mount  Atlas,  and  flows  with  a  northerly  couras 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  eastward  «f 
Rusadir.     It  is  now  the  MoiUouia.     Ilin.  5,  i. 

MULVIUS  PONS.     Fid.  Milvius  Pon«. 

MUMMIUS,  L  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
the  Achsans,  whom  he  ennquered,  B.  C.  147. 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Cbalcis,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  and  cbiahied  the  surname  vl 
Achedcut  from  his  victories.  He  did  not  enricii 
himself  with  the  spoiU  of  the  enemy,  but  return, 
ed  home  without  any  increase  of  fortune.  U« 
was  so  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  thepaiot- 
inirs  and  works  oi  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder  t^ 
Corinth,  that  he  said  to  those  who  con\  eyctl  then 
to  Rome,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  Injured  thea*, 
they  should  make  others  in  their  stead.  His 
services  were  deservedly  rewarded  on  histetiun, 
with  a  magnificent  triumph.  He  was  after- 
wards censor  with  Afrieanus  the  younger.  A- 1'. 
C.  611.  Cic.  Br.  22.  Q^.  X,  22.  Verr.  1,  21.—  rirg. 
^n.  6,  B36.  — Plitrrc.  I,  13 — PUn  3«,  7.s:.  L 
— Patw.  5, 84. Sparius,  a  brother  of  Achat* 
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Some  suppose  that  there  were  in  ancient  times 
only  tliree  Muses*.  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoede; 
others  four,  Telxiope,  Aoede.  Arche,  Meleie. 
They  were,  according;  to  others,  daughters  of 
Pierus  and  Aniiftp**,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  called  Pieridsi.  The  name  of  Pierides 
might  prob-ibly  be  derived  from  mount  Pierus 
where  they  were  born.  They  have  been  seyerally 
called  Cattalide*,  Aganippidet,  Li:heihridet,  Aoni- 
4et,  Heliconiadet,  Sic.  from  the  places  where  they 
were  worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided. 
Apollo,  who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor 
of  the  Muses,  baa  received  the  name  o(  Mutage- 
tet,  or  leader  of  the  Muses.  The  same  surname 
was  also  given  to  Hercules.  The  palm  tree,  the 
laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Helicon, 
Parnassus.  &c.  were  sacred  to  the  Muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young,  beautiful, 
and  modest  virgins.  They  were  fond  of  solitude, 
and  commonly  appeared  in  different  attire  ac- 
cording to  the  arts  and  sciences  over  which  they 
presided.  [Fid.  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpo- 
mene, &e.3  Sometimes  they  were  represented 
as  dancing  ip  g  fitltfni*  ^  intimate  the  near  and 
indissoluble  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  Muses  sometimes 
appear  with  wings,  because  by  the  assistance  of 
wings  they  freed  themselves  from  the  violence 
of  Pyrenuus.  Their  contest  with  the  daughters 
of  Pierus  is  well  known.  [Vid.  Pierides.]  The 
worship  of  the  Muse*  was  universally  estab- 
litbed,  particularly  in  the  enlightened  parts  of 
Greece.  Thessaly,  and  luly.  No  sacrifices  were 
ever  offered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever  began 
a  poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  god* 
desses  who  presided  over  verse.  There  were 
festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  among  the  Thespians, 
every  fifth  year.  The  Macedoniai^s  observed 
also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses,  j 
It  bad  been  instituted  by  king  Arcbelau«,  and  it 
was  celebrated  with  stage  plays,  games,  and 
different  exhibitions,  which  continued  nine  davs, 
aceordinir  to  the  number  of  the  Muses.  Hut. 
Bmt.—PoUu3e,—/EicMru  in  Tim.—  Pau$.  9.  29— 
AjHiUod.  1,  3.— Ctc.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  21.— HeWbd. 
The<v.-  52  et  915.  -  Firg.  ^n.  Ovid.  Met.  4, 
310.  Botner.  Hymn.  Afut.  —  Juv.  7,  53. — Diod, 
1.  -Martial.  4,  li. 

MVSMtVS,  an  early  Greek  bard,  said  by  some 
to  have  been  the  sou.  by  others,  only  the  pupil 
of  Orpheus.  According  to  the  Arundelian 
raarble«,  he  flourisheil  about  14^  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  but  by  more  probable  accounts 
not  earlier  than  from  1.180  to  1200  years  B.  C. 
He  seems  to  have  been  much  less  celebrated 
among  the  Greefcs  than  his  father  or  preceptor; 
but  Virgil  gives  him  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
poets.  He  places  him  in  a  conspicuous  situation 
in  his  Elysium,  at  the  head  of  a  sacred  band, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  priest  of  Ceres.  Very 
little  is  recorded  respecting  his  personal  adven- 
tures. He  seems  to  have  led  a  retired  and  re- 
ligious life,  officiating  most  probably  as  a  priest 
of  some  of  those  mysteries  which  Orpheus  had 
introduced  before  him.  Plutarch  does  not  men- 
tion him  among  the  ancient  musicians,  and  he 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  much  celebrated  for 
his  performances  on  the  lyre.  As  his  hymns 
were  set  to  music,  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
be  sungthnm  himself  at  the  ceremonies  in  which 
he  presided.  Pausanias  asserts  that  the  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  called  the 
Museum,  was  so  denominated  from  the  circum- 


stance of  his  having  been  accustomed  to  retire 
thither  (or  contemplation  and  poetical  mnsin;. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  his  bynms  there,  and 
to  have  been  interred  oeneaih  it  He  wrote 
hymns  and  prophecies,  and  left  precepts  in  verse 
addressed  to  his  son.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
sunt;  the  wars  of  the  Titaiu.  But  his  principal 
work  was  a  poetical  account  of  the  creation,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  embodied  some  ideas  of 
religion  and  philosophy  more  refined  than  were 
commonly  entertained  by  the  Grecian  theolo- 
gians of  after  days.  Diogenes  Laertiushas  pre- 
served a  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Mussut 

in  the  words,  **'E^  iwof  ra  «-avr«  y^^^o9€U,  «at  *•{ 

t'  a/rov  avaXuxrOat.'  It  Seems  that  he  was  also 
an  astronomer,  and  Composed  or  enlarged  a 
sphere;  though,  as  Chiron  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  invented  the  sphere,  it  is  probable  that 
Musaus  only  improved  it.  The  work  itself  if 
evidently  suboequent  to  the  voyage  of  Jason,  a* 
that  expedition  is  described  upon  it,  and  as  the 
Argo  was  the  first  vessel  constructed  on  any 
other  than  the  circular  form.  The  life  of  Mu»- 
aius  seems  to  have  been  calm  and  tranquil;  and 
was  probably  spent  in  philosophic  ease.  Of  bii 
works  nothing  remains.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  as  we  are  informed  by  that  writer, 
a  hymn  to  Ceres  was  his  only  genuine  composi- 
tion then  in  existence.     Athen.  13,  71. ~  Patt$.  1, 

22  et  25.  in.  9. A  native  of  Ephesus,  who 

resided  at  Pergamus.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem,  in  ten  books,  entitled  Perseis,  and 
also  of  other  effusions  in  honour  of  Eumenes  and 
Attains.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 

writer  of  whom  Martial  speaks  (12,  96.) A 

grammarian,  the  author  of  a  poem  founded  on 
the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  He  Is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  hothmg 
Is  known  of  him  personally,  yet  his  work  is  in  a 
pure  and  elegant  style,  with  much  delicacy  of 
sentiment.  It  has  lieen  fh^quently  reprinted, 
both  in  collections  and  separately.  Some  of  the 
best  editions  are  those  of  Schrader,  Leovard. 
8vo,  1742:  of  Heinricb.  Hanov.  8vo,  1793;  of 
Mobius.  Halls.  8vo,  1&14. 

MOTA,  a  Koddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.     Ovid.  Fast.  2,  5b0. 

MutlA.,  or  Mucia,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius 
Scasvola,  and  sister  of  Metelliu  Celer.  She  was 
Pompey's  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  beha- 
viour so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  at  bis  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  war.  he  divorced  her, 
though  she  had  borne  him  three  children.  Caesar 
was  the  seducer;  and  hence  when  Poutpey  mar- 
ried Caesar's  daughter,  all  blamed  him  for  turn- 
ing off  a  wife  who  bad  been  the  mother  of  three 
children,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  a  man  whom 
he  bad  often,  with  a  sigh,  called  "  his  ./^isthus." 
Mutia  s  disloyalty  must  have  been  very  public, 
since  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Attieus  (1, 
18.)  says,  "  Divortium  Mucia  vehetnenter  pro- 
hatttr." 

Mdtia  lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was 
enacted  by  Licinius  Craasus  and  Q  Mu;ius,  A. 
U   C.  657.     Fid.  Licinia  Lex. 

MlJTICA.  or  Muryce,  a  town  Sicily  we'^t  of  the 
cape  Pachynus.     Cic.  in  Fer.  3,  43. 

MOTINA,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  GauU  now  Jfe* 
deno,  situate  on  the  iGmilian  Way,  iu  a  soutlt- 
east  direction  from  Plaeentia  and  Parma.  Livy 
aKsr>ru  that  it  was  colonized  the  same  year  with 
Parma,  that  is,  369  A.  U.  C;  but  Polybius  speaks 
of  it  as  a  Roman  colony  thirty-four  years  prim 
to  that  date^     It  sustained  a  severe  siege  against 
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tbe  troop*  of  Aninoy.  A.  U-  C.  709.  O.  Brutua,  ; 
who  deiended  the  place,  being  apprised  o(  Uie 
approach  of  the  eonauls  Hirtiua  ami  Fanjia  by 
means  of  carrier-pigeons,  maite  an  obstinate 
defence.  Antony  beinK  Anally  defeated,  by  those 
generals,  and  Oetavianu*,  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege.  Mutina  was  aUo  famous  for  its  wool. 
Ui'.  ^9.  hb.~h)lyb.  3.  40.— /.in.  Bpit.  119  et  UJ». 
—Cic.  Ef>.  ad  Fam.  10.  \i.—  VeU.  Paterc.  2.  (il.— 
Fhr.  4,  4.     Suet.  Aug.  ]0.— Martial.  3.  .58. 

MOTINBS,  one  of  Annibat's  generals  who  was 
honoured  with  the  (reeditm  of  Rome  on  deliver- 
ioff  op  Agrigentum.     Lin.  2.5.  41.  2,1,  5. 

MUTINUS      Fid.   Miituniu. 

MUTlUS,  the  father-in-law  of  C.  MariUR.— — 
K  Roman  who  saved  the  life  o(  young  Marius, 
bv  conveying  him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
rneniies  in  a  load  of  straw. A  fHend  of  Ti- 
berius Oracehus.  by  whose  means  he  was  raised 

to  the  office  of  a  tribune. C.  Scievola,  sur- 

nametl  Cordui,  became  famous  for  his  courage 
and  intrepidity.  When  Porsenna,  kioy  of  Btru- 
ria.  had  besieged  Rome,  to  reinsute  Tarquin  in 
all  his  risht-<  and  privileges,  Mutius  determined 
to  deliver  his  country  ttom  so  dangerous  an  ene- 
my. He  disffiiiseil  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tus« 
can  an<l  as  h>* could  fluently  fpeak  the  lang'iage, 
he  rained  an  ea'^y  introduction  into  the  camp, 
and  soon  into  the  royal  tent.  Porsenna  sat 
alone  with  his  secretary,  when  Mutius  entered. 
The  Roman  rushed  upon  the  secretary,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking  him  for 
his  royal  master.  This  occasioned  a  noiae; 
and  Mutius,  unable  to  escape,  was  seized  and 
brouxht  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  answer 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only  told 
them  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  to  give 
them  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right 
hand  on  an  altar  of  burning  coals  and  sternly 
looking  at  the  kins,  and  without  uttering  a  Rman, 
he  boldly  told  him  that  three  hundred  young 
Romans  like  himself  bad  conspired  against  hit 
life,  and  entered  the  camp  in  disguine,  deter- 
mined either  to  destroy  him,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. This  extraordiiury  confession  astonished 
Porsenna.  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans  and 
retired  firum  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the 
surname  of  Scfpvola,  because  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  Etrurian  k'ng.     Pltd.  in  Par. — Flor.  1,  10.— 

Lip.  2,  12. Q.  Scaevola,  a  Roman  consul,  son- 

inlaw  of  Lielius.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  th»j 
Dalmatians,  and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the 
Marxian  war.  He  it  highly  commended  by  Cicero, 
whom   he  iiutnieted  in  the  study  of  civil  law 

Cie.      Ptut. Another,  appointed  proconsul  of 

A«ia,  which  he  governed  with  so  much  popularity 
that  he  was  generally  proposed  to  others  as  a 
pattern  of  equity  and  moderation.  Cicero  speaks 
,>f  him  an  eloquent,  learned,  and  ingenious, 
equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as  a  lawyrr. 
He  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  by 
Daroasippus,  during  the  civil  war  of  Marius 
and  Svlla.  elghtv-two years  before  ChriMt.  Ptut.~ 
Cii  ffe  Ornt.  1,  4^—Pnterc.  2.  2S. 

MutDNUS.  or  MtiTtNUS,  a  deity  among  the 
Romans.  n<uch  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Oreeks.  Augmt.  dti  Civ.  D.  4,  9.  6.  9.  Lact.  1, 
20. 

MVTVBCX,  a  town  of  Unihria.     Hrg.  ASn.  7, 

711. 

MUZffRIS.  a  harbour  of  India  intra  Oangem, 
on  the  western  coast,  beluM  tlie  Sinus  Rarygaze- 
■us.     It  was  much  (Vequented  in  the  first  cen- 


to ry  of  our  era,  though  somewhat  dancernus  to 
vi*u  on  account  oi  the  pirates  in  its  vicmiiy.  II 
appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  yiirsno  or 
Mirdnehno.     Plin.  6.  23. 

MrAORUB,  or  Myodbs,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  wast-ntreated 
by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from  flies  and 
serpents.  His  worship  passed  into  Orveee  and 
Italy.     PUn.  10.  28.  -  Pans.  8,  '26. 

MYCALB,  a  celebrated  magician,  who  boasted 
that  the  could  draw  down  the  moon  ttovn  her 

orb.  Ovid.    MeL   18,  163. A  promontory    of 

Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of  Sa- 
moa. It  is  a  continuation  of' mount  Messogis, 
which  chain  ran  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
Masander  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  My 
cale  waa  already  known  to  Homer;  and  became 
still  more  celebrated  tmia  the  Panionium,  or  so- 
lemn assembly,  of  the  Ionian  states,  held  in  a  tem- 
ple situated  at  its  foot;  and  also  from  the  great  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  Greek  naval  army,  under 
the  command  of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta, 
against  the  Persian  forces  encamped  near  the 
shore;  and  which  wrested  the  whole  of  li>nia  for 
a  time  from  the  Persian  dominion.  Herodotus 
describes  the  action  as  taking  place  near  the 
temples  of  the  Biimenides  and  that  of  the  Eleu- 
^inian  Ceres,  founded  by  Pbilistus,  a  fhllower  of 
Neleus,  son  of  Codrus.  He  also  particularizes 
two  spots,  callea  Osson  and  Seolopoeis.  The 
Persians  bad  drawn  up  their  ahipa  on  shore,  and 
lortifled  themselves  with  entrenchments  and 
palisades;  but  they  were  (breed  by  the  Oretfka, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  Mount  Myeale,  aecordiog*  to 
Strabo,  was  well  wooded,  and  abounded  with 
game;  a  character  which,  as  Chandler  reports,  it 
.  still  reuins.  This  traveller  deseribes  it  as  a 
high  ridge,  with  a  beautifiil  cultivated  plain  at 
its  foot,  and  several  villages  on  its  aide.  Horn. 
It.  2.  k6&.     Herod.  1.  14a  9. 97. 

MrcALBASUB.  a  city  of  Bosotia,  north-east  of 
Thebes,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Aulis. 
It  was  an  ancient  plaee,  and  known  to  Homer. 
Vie  learn  from  lliuevdides,  that,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Myealessus  siutained  a  most  af- 
flicting disaster,  owing  to  an  attack  made  upon 
It  by  some  Thracian  troop*  in  the  pay  of  Athens. 
These  barbarians,  having  surprised  the  town, 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sparing  nei- 
ther women  nor  children,  since  they  savage!y 
butchered  a  number  of  boys  who  were  assembled 
in  the  public  school  belonging  to  the  plaee.  The 
historian  .nfflrms.  tha*.  this  was  one  of  the  great- 
est calamities  which  ever  befell  a  city.  Horn.  II. 
2,  49r>.— Hynm.  ht  ApoU.  fUi.~Thueyd.  7,  30. 
— Paui.  1,  23.  -  Strab.  9. 

MYC£N.S.  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis.  in   a 
I  north-east  direction  from  Argos.     It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  after  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  Acrisitis.    The  name  was  sup- 
posed   by  some  to  be  derived    from    Mycene, 
diushter  of  Inachus;  but  others  assigned  a  dif- 
I  ferenl  origin  to  the  word,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Pausanlas.     Perseai  was  succeeded  by  Sihene- 
lus,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pelops  named  As- 
tydameia;   after    whom    followed     Eurystheus, 
Atreus,   and    Agamemnon.     Under    the    latter 
mnnarch,   the  empire  of   MycrnsB  reached  its 
'  histhrst  degree  of  opulence  and  power,  since  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  the   whole  of 
Greece.   Mycenie,  which  had  Iwen  superior  even 
to  Argo^  during  the  Trojan  war.  declined  after 
the  refrn  of  the   Heraclidm;  and  in  the  78th 
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Olympiad,  or  'H(S  yean  B.  C  the  Anrivet  hav- 
ing attacked  aiid  taken  the  eitj',  razeil  it  to  the 
ground  and  reduced  it*  inhabitanu  to  slavery. 
Paiiaanias  altributea  the  destruction  of  Myeena 
to  the  anvy  which  the  glory  acquired  by  the 
troops  of  that  city  at  ThermopyUe  and  Plataea 
had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Amivea.  Bui 
Diodoru*  afflmu  that  the  war  arose  from  a  dis- 
pute relative  to  the  temple  of  Juno  on  mount 
Buboia.  which  was  common  to  the  two  repub- 
lics. Strabo  sutes  that  so  oompleta  was  tba  de* 
Kruetion  of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a 
▼estiff*  remained  of  Ita  existenee.  Tbia  asser- 
tion, however,  is  not  correct,  sloee  Pauaanlaa 
informs  us  that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were 
yet  standing,  as  also  one  of  the  gates,  surmount- 
ed by  lions,  when  he  visited  the  ruins.  Modem 
travellers  have  given  us  a  f^l  and  interesting 
account  of  these  vestiges;  among  which  the 
most  remarkable  Is  a  subterraneous  chamber, 
called  by  Pausanias  the  treasury  of  Aureus,  and 
usually  mentioned  under  that  name  by  antiqua- 
ries of  the  present  day.  The  modem  village  of 
Krjbmta  stands  near  the  rains  of  Mycenjs. 
Pons,  i,  16.— Sttmb.  a.—Thiteyd.  1. 9.—Diod.  Sic 
11,  h5. 

MTCtNM.  (Afif,)  a  name  applied  to  Iphigenla 
aa  residing  at  Myceoa.    Oesii.  Met.  12, 84. 

MTCBRiNOS.a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt. 
After  the  death  of  his  bther  he  reigned  with 
great  justice  and  moderation.  He  built  one  of 
the  pyramids,  which  travellers  usually  call  the 
third  one.  It  is  smaller  In  site  than  the  others, 
but,  according  to  Strabo,  was  equally  an  expen- 
sive as  the  rest,  being  cased,  according  to  Dlo- 
dorus  Sieulus,  half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marw 
Die.  Mycerlnus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
died  in  the  seventh  year  of  bis  reign.  He 
received  the  prediction  of  his  short  reign  ttum 
the  oracle  of  Latona  at  Butos.  and,  on  complain- 
ing that  he,  a  pious  prince,  was  not  allowed  a 
long  reign,  while  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
bad  been  Injurious  to  mankind  and  impious  to 
the  gods,  had  enjoyed  each  a  long  life,  he  was 
told  that  his  short  life  was  the  direct  consequence 
of  his  piety,  fbr  the  fktes  bad  decreed  that  for  the 
space  of  l&O  years  Egjrpt  should  be  oppressed  ; 
of  which  determination  the  two  preceding  mon- 
arehs  had  been  aware.    Herod.  S,  1^ 

MtcIthdb,  a  servant  of  AnaxlUus  tyrant  of 
Rheglum.  He  was  entrasted  with  the  care  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceased 
prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such 
fidelity  and  moderation,  that  be  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  the  citiiens,  and  at  last  restored 
the  kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when  come 
to  years  of  maturity,  and  retired  to  peace  and 
solitude  with  a  small  portion.  He  is  called  by 
some  Micalus.     JxuHn.  4,  2. 

Mtcon,  a  celebrated  painter  who  with  others 
ansisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  PtecOe  of 
Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Polygnotus.  FUn. 
3S  et  86. A  youth  of  Athens  changed  Into  a 

^PPy  ^f  Ceres. A  ahepherd  mentioned  by 

rirgll.     Bel.  3.  in.  7,  SO. 

MtcOnob.  one  of  the  Cyelades,  lying  a  little 
to  the  fast  of  Deloi.  It  is  described  by  Athen* 
SBus  as  a  poor  and  barren  island,  the  inhabitanu 
of  which  were  consequently  rapacious  and  fond 
•f  money.  Strabo  n-ports,  that  they  Inst  their 
hair  at  an  early  age,  whence  the  ntme  of  My- 
eonlan  was  proverbially  used  to  designate  a 
bald  person.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  gianta 
vbom  Hercules  had  conquered,  lay  in  a  heap 
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under  the  Island ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise  to 
another  saying.  {jtU  Mv««»«()  applied  to  tiHwe 
authors  wlio  coiilusedly  mixed  together  tilings 
which  ought  to  have  been  treated  of  separatei}-. 
The  modern  name  of  this  island  Is  MyconL 
Athen.  1,  lA.—Strab.  \Q,—Th*ieyd  3,29.— Uerai, 
6,  lid. 

Mtoon,  one  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  who  de- 
fended Troy  against  the  Greeks.  He  was  killed 
by  Antiloehu«.     Homer.  It.  5,  580. 

Mtknos,  a  mountain  of  JBtulia.  Ptui  de 
Fbtm. 

MtgdomIa,  a  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Axiui 
to  the  lake  Bolbe.  and  at  one  period  even  t<i  the 
Strymon.  It  originally  belonged  tu  the  B«lunes, 
a  people  of  Thrace ;  but  these  were  expelled  by 
the  TemeniiisB.  Under  the  division  of  Mygdooia 
we  must  include  several  minor  districts,  enume- 
rated by  different  histoi'ians  and  Kcotfrafihers. 
These  are,  Amphaxitis  and  Paraxia,  Anttiemus 
and  Orestonia  or  Crestonia.     Herod.  7.   in.— 

Thueyd,  1.  68.  S.  S9 A  district  ol   Mesopo- 

tamia.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  so  called  by 
the  Macedonians  after  the  Mygdonia  of  their 
own  country.    Strnb.  16. 

MtodonIOS,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  rising 
In  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  and  falling  into  tlie 
Chaboras.  It  is  now  the  tfuob.— The  epithet 
*'  Mygdonian."  is  applied  by  Horace  to  Pbrygia. 
either  flrom  a  branch  of  the  Mygdones  having  set- 
tled thereat  a  very  early  period,  while  they  were 
still  regarded  as  a  Thracian  tribe,  or  from  one 
of  the  ancient  monarcbs  of  the  land.  Horat,  Od. 
2.  18.  2SL—8trab.  12.— Pmu.  10,  S7. 

MyodOnds,  or  Mtooon,  an  ancient  monarch 
of  the  Mygdones.  Fatu,  10,  27.^— A  brother  of 
Hecuba,  Priam's  wife,  who  reigned  in  part  of 
Thrace.  His  son  Corosbiu  was  called  Mygdomidm 
from  blm.     Virg.  jEn.  2.  341. 

Mtlassa,  or  MylAba,  (omm),  a  city  of 
Carta,  situate  to  the  south-west  of  Siratonicea, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  harbour 
Physeua.  It  was  of  Grecian  origin,  and  was 
founded  at  a  very  early  period,  but  by  whom  is 
lucertaln.  Here,  at  one  time,  resided  Heeatom- 
nus,  the  progenitor  of  Mausolus.  This  place 
was  famous  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the 
Carian  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity,  sacred  to  Jupiter  Osogua.  In  afte* 
times  a  very  beautlftil  temple  was  erected  here, 
dedicated  to  Augusiiu  and  to  Rome.  Strabo 
speaks  highly  of  the  magnlfleence  of  this  city. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  inroad  of  Labienos, 
duiinc  the  contest  between  Antony  and  AuffU» 
tus,  but  was  subsequently  restored.  Pucueka 
saw  the  temple  last  mentioned  entire,  but  it  has 
since  been  destroyed,  and  the  materials  have 
been  used  for  building  a  mosque.  Mylassua  k 
now  Metatao.  and  is  at  the  present  day  remarkable 
for  producing  the  best  tobacco  in  Tiirkey.  Strolb 
14.-2>ib  Cos*.  4t),  26. 

My  LB  or  MYLiB,  now  MOasao,  was  situate  on 
a  tongue  of  land  south-west  of  Pelorum,  on  tha 
northern  euant  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place 
and  a  station  called  Nauloehus,  the  fleet  of  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  wa«  defeated  by  that  of  the  trium- 
vir Oeuviu*,  under  the  command  of  Agrippa, 
Thucyd.  8. 90 — PUn,  8,  9.—FeU.  PuUrc  2,  7a 

Mylitta.  a  sunuune  of  Venua  among  the 
Assyrians,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women  were 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  to  atrangerb 
Herod.  1.  131  et  199. 

MYNDCg,  a  maritime  town  of  Carlai,  north 
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Nabasanbs,  ao  oflBcer  oi  Diiriu*  Sd,  at  the 
battle  uf  Imiis.  He  conspired  with  Betaus  to 
murder  hia  ruial  maater,  either  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seise  the  kinydom. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander.     CurL  3,  &c. 

Naboalsa,  a  Numidian  put  to  death  by 
Jufcurtha,  axainst  whose  life  he  conspired,  toge- 
ther with  Bomilcar.     SaUuit.  Jug.  70,  fte. 

NAsiS.  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedamon, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  surpass- 
ed a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  His  house  was 
flilfd  with  flatterers  and  with  spies,  who  were 
continually  employed  in  watching  the  words  and 
the  MCtitins  of  his  subjects.  When  be  had  exer- 
cimhI  rvery  art  in  plundering  the  eitisens  of 
SpMrta,  he  made  a  sutue,  which  in  resemblance 
WHS  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in  the  most 
mngniflcent  apparel,  and  whenever  any  one  re> 
fiued  lu  deliver  up  his  riches,  the  tyrant  led  him 
to  the  statue,  which  immediately,  by  means  of 
secret  springs,  seised  him  in  its  anna,  and  tor- 
mented him  in  the  moat  excniciating  manner 
with  bearded  points  and  prickles  hid  under  the 
clothes.  To  render  his  tyranny  more  popular, 
Nabi4  made  an  alliance  with  Flaminius,  the 
Roman  general,  and  pursued  with  the  most  in- 
veterate enmity  the  war  which  be  had  under- 
taken  against  the  Aciueans.  He  besieged  Gy- 
thium  and  defeated  Fhilopoemen  in  a  naval 
battle.  His  triumph  was  short ;  the  general  of 
the  Aehsans  soon  repaired  bis  losses,  and  Nabis 
was  defeated  in  an  emcageroent,  and  treacherous- 
ly murdered  by  Alexander  the  ^tolian,  as  be 
attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flivbt,  B.  C.  192, 
after  an  usurpation  of  fourteen  years.    Justin.  30 

et  31.     Mut.  in  PMl Fuut.  7.  9.—Flor.  2,  7. 

-  A  priest  of  Jupiter  Ammun,  killed  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  as  lie  fought  agauist  the  Ro- 
mans. SU.  15.  67^ 

NABONA8SAR,  a  king  of  Babylon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Prom  him 
the  Sabonauarean  efjceh  received  iM  name.  This 
era  begsn  on  Wednesday,  ttte  Sfitb  of  February, 
Jii  tlie  39b7tb.  year  of  the  Julian  period,  i.e.  B.C. 
/47.  The  years  are  vague,  consisting  of  363  days 
each,  without  intercalation.  The  NaboMMsarean 
era  included  a  period  of  424  Egyptian  years, 
frum  the  commencement  of  Nabnuasnar'a  reign 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  was 
thence  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Piim. 

NaBOPOLASSAB,  a  king  of  Babylon  who  tutt- 
ed with  Astyages  against  Assyria,  which  country 
they  conquered,  and  having  divided  it  between 
them,  founded  two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  Medes 
binder  Astyages,  and  that  of  the  Chaldeans  un- 
der Nabopolassar,  B.  C.  6^6.  Necbo,  king  of 
£tfypt«  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  latter,  declar- 
ed war  against  and  defeated  him.  Nabopolassar 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years. 

NiBMIA,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 
whose  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  songs  which  were  sung  at  Minerals  wers  also 
e«lledn4»m<9.  They  were  generally  Ailed  with 
the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes  they 
were  so  unmeaning  and  improper,  that  the  word 
became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense.  Varro. 
4e  vita  P.  R.— Flout.  Atin,  41, 1.  63. 

NAVI08.  CNXIC8,  an  ancient  Roman  poet 
and  historian,  was  a  native  of  Campania,  and 
served  in  the  army  in  the  first  Punic  war.  Of 
this  war  he  wrote  a  history  in  Satumian  verse, 
with  all  the  rudeness  of  those  illiterate  times, 
but  yet,  aoconling  to  Cicero,  perspicuously  ;  and 


he  adds  that  Bnnios,  who  alludes  to  tba  work 
contemptuously,  burrowed  much  ttom  it.  Nm- 
vius  was  likewise  the  second  Roman  who  brouiilit 
dramatic  C4>mpositions  on  the  stage.  His  first 
comedy  was  acted  B.  C.  235,  or,  according  to 
another  authority,  B.  C.  228.  It  appears  to  have 
given  offence  to  some  of  the  leading  men  at 
Rome;  for  Plautus,  in  his  "Mites  Gloriotus," 
hinu  at  his  being  confined  In  prison.  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  quit  Rome  through  the  enmity 
of  the  patrician  family  of  lletelli,  and  died  at 
Utica,  B.  C.  203.  A  highly  laudatory  epiuph  on 
him  is  extant,  said  to  liave  been  written  by  him- 
self. Of  the  works  of  this  poet  only  some  incon- 
siderable fragments,  preserved  by  grammarians, 
have  reached  modem  times.  CVc.  Tuae.  1,  1. 
Bt.  15.  fte.  Leg.  2,  J  5.  De  Senect. — jiul. 
Gelt.  I.  24.  8,  3.  27,  21 A  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Rome,  who  accused  Scipio  Africanus  of 

extortion. An  augur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin. 

To  convince  tlie  king  and  the  Romans  ol  his 
power,  as  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  raxor, 
and  turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  ad- 
miration. Tarquin  rewarded  his  merit  by  erect- 
ing to  him  a  statue  in  the  comih'um,  which  was 
still  in  being  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  raxor 
and  tUnt  were  buried  near  it  under  an  altar,  and 
it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to  make  witnes- 
ses in  civil  causes  swear  near  it.  This  miracul- 
ous event  of  cutting  a  flint  with  a  raxor,  though 
believed  by  some  writers,  is  treated  as  fabulous 
and  improbable  by  Cicero,  who  himself  had  been 
an  augur.  Dionys.  Hal.  Liv.  1,  86.— Oic.  dti 
Divin.  1,  17.  DeN.D.i,  3.  3,  6. 

NaharvJLli.  a  people  of  Germany,  ranked 
by  Tacitus  under  the  Lygii.  According  to 
Kruse  and  Wersebe.  they  dwelt  in  what  is  now 
Upper  Lusatia  and  SHesia.  Wilhelm,  however, 
places  then  in  PoUmd  on  the  Fiiluta  ;  and  Rei- 
chard  between  the  Wartha  and  Fistula.  Tacit. 
Germ.  a. 

NAlAon,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presid- 
ed over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and  fountains. 
The  Naiades  generally  inhabited  the  eountry, 
and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  meadows  near  the 
stream  over  which  they  presided,  whence  the 
name  (pJim^**to  Jlote.")  Thev  are  represented 
as  young  and  beautl^l  virgins,  often  leaning 
upon  an  urn,  fnun  which  flows  a  stream  of  water. 
iEgl*  was  the  fUrest  of  the  Naiades,  according 
to  VirgiU  They  were  held  in  great  veneration 
annonii  the  ancients;  and  often  sacrifices  of  goats 
and  lambs  were  oflirred  to  them  with  libations  of 
wine,  honey,  and  oil.  Sometimes  they  received 
only  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  [Ftd. 
Nymphc]  Firg.  Ed.  6, 20.— Ortd.  Met.  14,  328. 
—Hdmer.  Oi.  U,  103. 

Na'iS,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  mother  of  Chiron 
or  Glaucus,  by  Magnes.  ApoUod.  I,  9.—  A 
nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of  ^esus  and  Pe- 

dasus.    Homer.   II,  6,  ti. A  nymph  in  an 

island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who,  by  her  incanution.- 
turned  to  fishes  all  those  who  approached  her 
residence  after  she  iiad  admitted  them  to  hrr 
embraces.    She  was  herself  changed  into  a  fish 

by  Apollo.     Ovid.  Met.  4.  49, &c. The  word 

is  used  for  water  by  TUniUua,  3,  7. 

Naissus,  a  city  of  Daeia  Mediterranea,  south- 
west of  llatiaria.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  modem  JVeMo,  or  Mtsa,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Servia.     Anon-  Mare-  21, 10. 

Namnetbs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liger.  or  lo^,  near  iu 
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m<nith.     Their  capital  was  Condivicuum,  afrer- 
wans  Namneteo,  now  Nantes. 

Nantuatks,  a  people  of  Oallia  NarbonensU, 
nn  the  south  of  the  LaouB  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of 
Genef^.     Cce$.  B.  O.  4,  10. 

Sapmm,  certain  divinitiea  among  the  an- 
eifnt^,  whit  presided  over  the  hllU  and  wood*  of 
the  ciiuntry.  Some  8uppo»e  that  they  were  tute- 
lary deitie'o  of  the  fountains,  and  the  NainiU'S  of 
thf  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  Irom  rirn,  a 
^rnre      f'irg.  G.  4,  535. 

Na  R  a  river  of  luly.  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
FiKceiiu5.  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the  A)^>en- 
niiifA  which  separates  the  Sabinesfrom  Ficenum, 
and  after  receivmr  the  Velimis  and  several  other 
smHller  rivers,  (alls  into  the  Tiber  near  ucricu- 
lunt  It  w&H  noted  for  iu  sulphureous  stream 
and  ihf  whiti*ih  colour  of  its  waters.  It  is  now 
the  Seri  PUn.  3,  li.—Firg.  Mn.  7,  617—. Si/. 
lltd..  ^.  403. 

Narbo,  a  city  of  Oaul,  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  soulh-w  est  of  the  mouths 
of  the  '4  hone.  It  was  situate  on  a  canal  leading 
from  the  river  Ktm,  or  Aude.  into  the  lake  Rubre- 
Kus.  When  the  Romans  ArMt  entered  Oaul,  ttiis 
was  a  flourishinfc  city,  and  ihey  made  it  a 
Romnn  colony,  under  the  appellation  of  Narbo 
Martiut.  About  U6  U.  C,  Julius  Cassar  sent 
hither  a  colony  of  the  veterans  of  the  lOlh  le- 
gion ;  and  under  Augustus  it  wns  the  capital  of 
Gallia  Narbotienm$.  It  is  now  Narhonne,  Veil. 
Faterc.  1    15.  -  Buirop.  4,  8.     Suetnn.  Tib.  4. 

Narbonbnsis  Oallia.  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  Oaul  under  the  Romans,  deriving 
iu  name  from  the  city  of  Narbo,  ito  capital.  It 
was  situate  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
quarter  of  the  country  ;  and  whs  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Gallia  Cisalpiua.  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  Varus,  or  Var  i  on  the  north  by  the 
Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Ifike  of  Geneva^  the  Rhone, 
and  Oallia  Lugdunensis  ;  on  the  west  by  Aqui- 
tania  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  Pyrenees.  It  embraced  what  was  afterwards 
the  north-western  part  of  Svcy,  Dnuphiny, 
Prot'ence  i  the  western  part  of  Lavgvedoe.  toge- 
ther with  tlie  country  along  the  Rhone,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Gatcony, 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
sus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  bom  at  TheKpis  in 
BoBotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  foun- 
tain, and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  approach  this  beautiful  object^  so  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a  flower 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  raised 
a  funeral  pile  to  bum  his  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
flower.  Pausanias  says,  that  Narcissus  had  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrupted  by  her  aeath.  and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attended  her,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
sight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.     Patt$.  9,  21.— Hygin.  fab. 

271 — Ovid.  Met.  3,  846,  See. Afreedmanand 

secreury  of  Claudius,  who  abused  his  trust  and 
tne  inlirmities  of  his  imperial  master,  and  plun- 
dered the  citizens  of  Rome  to  enrich  himself. 
Me««alina,  the  emperor's  wife,  endeavoured  ro 
remove  him,  but  Nareitaua  sacrificed  her  to  his 


avarice  and  resentment.  Agv'ppina.  who 
ceeded  in  the  place  of  Messaiina.  was  more  sue* 
eesKfUl.  Narcissus  was  banished  by  her  intriguet.. 
and  compelled  to  kill  himself,  A^  D.  54.  The 
emperor  gieatly  regretted  his  loss,  as  he  hud 
f<>ui«d  him  subservient  to  his  most  criminal  and 
extravngant  pleasures.  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  33  (I 
an.  12,  53.  .3,  \.—Sueton.  CI.  28.  -  A  favour 
ite  of  the  emperor  Neri>.  put  to  death  by  Oalba. 
—  A  wretch  who  strangled  the  emperor  Cum- 
modux. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany  occupying 
what  now  corresponds  to  the  noithem  part  itf 
Upper  PfiiUi  in  the  Palatinate.  Tudt.  de  Germ. 
i-i. 

■  Narnia,  n<iw  Nartii,  a  town  of  Umbria.  on 
the  river  Nar,  a  short  distance  above  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber.  The  more  ancient  name  was 
Nequinum,  which  it  exchanged  for  Namia. 
w  hen  a  Itoman  colony  wai<  sent  hither,  A.  U.  C 
453.  This  place  was  colonised  with  the  Tiew  of 
serving  as  a  point  of  defence  against  the  Umbri. 
Many  years  after,  we  And  it  ineunini;  the  een- 
•ure  of  the  senate,  for  its  want  of  seal  during 
the  emergencies  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
.oitiiaiion  of  Namia  on  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  Nar,  has  been  described  by  sev» 
eral  poetii.  jU".  10,  9  et  IU.  %9,  15.-  Claud.  6 
Cons.  Hon.  515 — Stl.  Hal.  8,  458— Afartiai. 
7,  92. 

Naro  now  Narenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia.  ri»- 
ing  in  the  mountaiiiK  of  Bosnia,  and  falling  into 
the  Adriatic  opposite  to  the  iHland  of  Lesina.  On 
its  banks  lay  the  city  of  Narona,  a  Roman  colony 
of  some  note.  Its  ruins  i^hould  be  !<ought  for  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cadel  Norm.  PHn.  3,  22.— JMo, 
2,3. 

Narsrs,  a  king  of  Persia.  A.  D.  294.  def^t- 
ed  by  Maximianus  Oalerius,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years. An  eunuch  in  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian, who  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  Beli- 
sariuH,  &c. 

NarycIOM,  or  Naryx,  a  city  of  the  Loeri 
Opuntii,  rendered  celebrated  by  the  birth  of 
Ajax,  sun  of  Oileus.  Virgil  applies  the  epithet 
••  Narycian,"  to  the  Locri  who  settled  in  luly 
as  having  been  of  the  Opuntian  stock.  Slrab,  9. 
-  Hrg.  Mn.  3,  399. 

NasamONES,  h  people  of  Africa,  inhabiting 
the  lower  part  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  shores  oltbe 
Syrtis,  and  extending  some  distance  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Marmarira.  They  are  represented  to 
have  been  an  infamous  set  of  robbers,  who  at- 
tacked all  the  vesnels  which  were  cast  upon 
their  shores,  and  sold  tbe  cargoes  as  well  as  the 
crews.  Their  constant  plunderings  drew  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  under  Au 
gustus  and  Domltian,  who  rut  them  to  pieces,  or 
drove  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Herod.  4,  172.  -  Litcan.  9,  444. 

Nascio  or  Natio.  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea.     Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  3, 18. 

NasTca.  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipioa. 
His  integrity  was  considered  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  senate  adjudged  his  hou.w  to  be  the  holiest 
receptacle  for  the  image  of  Cybele  when  brought 
to  Rome.  It  was  this  same  Naaica.  who  intno 
duced  the  use  of  water-clocks  at  Rome,  A.U.C 
544.  about  157  B.  C,  Thev  were  invented  bv 
Ctesibus  of  Alexandria  245  B.  C.     iVid.  Seipio.'] 

Liv.  24,  U.—  Fal.  Max.  3,  T.—  Vitruv.  9,  9, 

An  avaricious  fellow,  who  married  his  daughter 
to  Curanus,  a  man  as  mean  as  himself,  that  be 
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NAUWiRTUS,  a  town  of  Panmrnia,  on  a  ri»er 
ot  ihf  same  name,  now  Of>er  { Upper)  Laylntch. 
Fell.  Pat  '^^  IJO.      Plin.  3.  \S.  — Tacit.  Ann.  ).  2il 

Nacra,  a  country  ot  Scythia  in  A»ia.  Curt. 
8. Of  India  within  the  dsnifM.     Arrian. 

NausicAa,  a  daughter  of  Alrinous,  king  of 
the  Phxaceana.  While  she  wa>  wanhing  the  gar- 
ments of*  her  fathi>r,  attended  by  a  number  of 
females,  she  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  it  wa:i  to  her  humanity  that  he  owed 
the  kind  reception  which  he  experi»'nced  from 
the  kmg.  She  married,  accordiiiK  to  Aristotle 
and  Uictys,  Telemachus  the  son  of  Ulysses,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  called  Perseptolit  or  Ptoli- 
porthus.  Homer.  Od.  6,  17,  See.  -  Hygin,  Jab. 
126. 

NA08ITHi>US.  a  kinr  of  the  Phsaceans,  father 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptune  and  Peri- 
bosa.      Hesiod  makes  bim  son  i>f  Ulysses  and 

Calypso.     Heriod.   Th.  1.    1016 The  pilot  of 

the  vessel  which  carried  Theseus  into  Crete. 

Navstathmi;s,  a  port  and  harbour  in  Sicily, 
at  |he   mouth   of  the  river    Cacyparis,    below 

Syracuse;  now   Asparanetto. A    village   and 

anchoring-place  ot  Cyrenaica,  between  Erythron 

and  ApoUonia.     Melt,    1,  8. An  anchnring- 

plaee  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  90  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  HaUs. 

NA13TBS,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
iGneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily, 
and  who  received  from  the  hands  of  Diomedes 
the  Palladium  which  bad  been  stolen  from  Trny. 
He  was  the  ptjgenitor  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a 
family  to  whom  the  Palladium  of  Troy  was,  in 
consequence  of  ihe  services  of  their  ancestor,  in- 
trusted.    Firg.  Xn.  5   794.      Dionyt.  HaL  1. 

Nava,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  mto  the 
Rhine  at  Binfcium  (Bingen),  below  Mayence. 
Tacit.  Hilt.  4,  7ii. 

Naxos,  now  jVoxui.  the  largest  and  most  fer- 
tile ol  the  Cyclades.  \yinz  to  th"  south  of  Delos.  in 
the  ^gean  sea.  It  anciently  bore  the  names  Dia, 
Dionysias,  Stronsyle,  &c.,  and  sul*  tiT*t  colon- 
ized by  the  Carians.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians,  who  destroyed  iu  cities  and  temples. 
Its  inhabitants,  however,  joined  the  Greek  fleet 
at  Salamis,  and  were  the  first  of  the  confederates 
whom  the  Athei  ians  deprived  of  their  indepen- 
dence. Naxos  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  there.  It  had  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Ptin.  4,  12.— Herod.  6, 
9t).  8,  4&.—  Thueyd.  J,  98  et  137  t'irg.  ySn.  3. 
iJJj A  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily,  sit- 
uate on  the  southern  side  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
looking  towards  Catnna  and  Syracu«e.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Naxos, 
one  year  before  the  settlement  of  .Syracuse  (Ol. 
17.  3.),  and  at  the  same  lime  consequently  with 
Crotona  in  Italy.  Upon  the  destruction  of  this 
city,  its  inhabitants  settled  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  built  TauTomenium      {fid.  Tauro- 

menium.)     Thucyd.   6,  3.     Dind.   14,    15 A 

town  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  pro<lucinf  excellent 
wbeUtones.     Pind.  J$thm.  6,  107. 

Nazi  ANZUS,  a  city  of  Capitadocia.  In  Ihe  south- 
western angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the  south- 
east of  Archelais.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Orecory,  siimamed  fnim  it  Naxianxenus 

NBA,  or  Nova  insula,  a  small  iM and  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  during  an  earthquake.     PUn.  'i,  87. 

Nrjsra,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  mother  of  Phae- 
tusa  and  Lampetia  by  the  Sun.  Hnmer  Od  12. 
133. A  mistress  of  the  poet  Tibullus.  —  A 


favourite  of  Horace.—— A  Uaagbter  of  Pereus, 
who  niarried  Ai>'u»,  by  wimm  she  had  Cepheus, 
Lycurgus.  ana' Aiige.  ApoUod.  3,  9. — Fa»m.  8, 4, 
—       Toe  wife  of  Autulycuk. 

NEjETHL'S.  a  river  of  Bruttium,  rising  to  the 
north-eajit  of  Cunsentia,  and  falling  lolo  the 
Sinus  Tarentinus  above  Crutona.  It  ia  now  the 
Nieto.    Strab  b. 

Nealcbs.  a  friend  of  Turnus  in  his  war  agaiiiM 
^neas.     Hrg.  .fin.  1 0.  753. 

NBAPi'^X.XS.  now  NiipUt,  a  city  of  Campania, 
on  the  Sinus  Crater.  It  was  built  by  a  colony 
ft'om  Cumas.  and  formerly  called  Parthenope, 
from  the  Siren  of  that  name,  who  was  there  cast 
on  shore.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  indolence 
and  etTeminacy  of  maimers  prevalent  among  its 
iuhabitants.  Near  it  was  the  tomb  of  Vinril. 
who  was  conveyed  there  from  Brtuidusium. 
where  he  had  died.  Slnb.  5. — Uv.  8,  tsL  f'elL 
Poterc.  1,  A.—  lirg   G.  4,  663.-    Hor.  Epnd.  5.  4i. 

NBARCHUS.  one  o(  the  captains  of  Alt-aandrr 
the  Great,  who  was  emplo>ed  by  tiial  con- 
queror in  conducting  uis  fleet  from  India  by 
the  ocean  to  the  Persian  gulf.  This  expediiioii 
proved  so  tedious  and  fatiguing,  tliat  the  leader, 
on  his  return,  was  i  ot  recoicnized  by  his  friends 
tuitil  he  had  made  himself  known.  His  service 
was  so  much  esteemed,  that  he  was  crowned 
with  a  garland  by  Alexander  at  Susa;and  wher- 
ever he  went  through  the  camp,  flowers  were 
thrown  upon  him.  He  is  reckoned  among  the 
historians  of  Alexander,  and  is  referred  to  as 
such  by  Strabo,  Suidas.  and  Arrian,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  copied  much  fk-om  h>m  in  his  IndiOt. 
The  relation  of  his  voyage  is  extant,  and  is  a 
curidus  and  valuable  record.     It  is  published 

among     Hudson's     Geographi     Minoies. A 

beautil'dl  youth.  See.     Hotat.  Od.  3,  20. 

Nrbo,  a  mountain  situate  east  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  forming  partof  the  chain  of  Abanm. 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  Exodus,  encamped  ai  the 
foot  of  this  mountain;  and  Moses,  having  exe- 
cuted the  commission  with  which  he  wa»  in- 
trusted, and  having  pronounced  his  blessing  oo 
the  twelve  tribes  assembled  to  receive  hia  la»t 
charge,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  the  summit 
of  which,  called  Pisgah,  he  had  a  view  of  the 
promised  land,  into  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  enter.  On  this  mountain  he  soon  afterwards 
died. 

Nrbrissa.  or  colonia  Vbnbrka  nbbrissa. 
a  town  of  the  Tuidetani,  in  Hispania  B«-tica, 
north-east  of  Gades.  and  south-west  of  Ilispaiis. 
It  is  now  Lebrija.     Strab.  3.      PUti.  3.  3. 

NrbrOdes,  a  general  name  for  the  chain  ot 
mountains  running  through  the  northern  part 
of  Sicilv.     Strnb.  6.      SiL  Hal.  14.  236. 

NRBBOrn.'NOS,  a  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsi- 

p%le.     ApoUod. One  of  Action's  dogs.     Orid. 

Met.  3.211 

NRCRSSITAS,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mi'ther  of  the  Parcas,     Paxu.  2,  4. 

NBCHO,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  endeavoured  to 
open  a  communication,  by  means  of  a  eanal.  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
attempt  was  abandoned,  after  the  loss  of  12.0(U 
men,  by  order  of  an  oracle,  which  warned  the 
monarch.  "  that  he  was  working  for  ibe  barbar- 

Ian."  (ry  (l»fpip^  airir  VfupyaJCtmitat.')      Necho  l« 

also  ftimous  in  the  annals  of  geographical  dia- 
c«»very,  for  a  voyage  which,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, he  caused  to  be  performed  around  Attie*, 
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ProbiH,  who  pr«Mnted  them  to  the  emperor 

Theodiiiius  in  the  fourth  eentury;  but  the  purity 
of  the  style,  which  is  thai  of  the  best  age  uf  the 
Latin  languafe,  asaicns  them  to  the  real  author. 
They  are  elegant  compositions,  but  too  concise 
for  purposes  of  Accuracy,  and  not  marlced  by  any 
depth  of  reflection  or  force  of  moral  painting. 
The  best  editions  of  Cornelius  Neiios  are,  that  of 
Fischer,  Lips.  176S.  8vo ;  that  uf  Schraieder, 
BeroL  ISOl,  8vn;  that  of  Tiscbueke.  Gottiog. 
1804;  and  that  of  Breme,  Turici,  181&  Svo. 

NbpotiANUS,  Flavius  Popiliiu,  a  son  of 
Butropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the  death 
of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rea.lered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppreMion.  He  was 
murdered  by  Anieetus  after  uoe  month's  reign, 
and  nis  family  were  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Nrpthts.  wife  of  Typhon,  became  enamoMred 
of  Osiris,  her  brother-in-law.  and  introduced 
herself  to  his  bed.  She  had  a  son  called  Anubis 
by  him.     Plut  de  Jtid. 

NBPTDNlOM.  a  promontory  of  Bitbynia,  on 
the  Propontis,  at  the  inouth  ol  the  Cianus  Sinus. 
It  is  more  usually  known  by  its  Greek  name 
Posidinm. 

Ni£PTumi7S  (Dux),  an  expression  applied  by 
Horace  to  Sextiu  Pompeius,  who  boaMtingly 
styled  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  becaue  bis 
father  had  once  held  the  command  of  the  sea. 
HoraL  Bpod,  9,  7.  -  Dio.  Cku$.  48,  19. 

NbptONUS.  a  god.  sun  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
brother  to  Jupiter.  Plutu,  and  Juno.  He  was 
devoured  by  his  father  the  day  of  bis  birth,  and 
was  again  restored  to  life  by  means  of  Metis,  who 
gave  Saturu  a  certain  potion.  Pausanias  says 
that  his  mother  concealed  him  in  a  sheepfold  in 
Arcadia,  and  that  she  imposed  upon  her  husband, 
telliog  him  that  she  had  brought  a  colt  into  the 
world,  which  was  instantly  devoured  by  Saturn. 
Neptune  shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
Saturn,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea.  This,  however,  did  not  teem  equiva* 
lent  to  the  empiro  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
Jupiter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
dethrone  him,  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The 
con.spiracy  was  discovered,  and  Jupiter  con- 
demned Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Fid.  Laomedun.)  A  reconciliation  was  soon 
aftfr  made,  and  Nrptune  was  re-insuted  in 
all  his  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  right  n(  giving  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Attica,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
olive  which  the  goddess  suddenly  raised  from 
the  earth  was  deemed  more  serviceable  for  the 
gond  of  mankind  than  the  horse  which  Neptune 
had  produced  by  striking  the  ground  with  his 
trident,  as  that  animal  is  the  emblem  of  war  and 
slaughter.  This  decision  did  not  please  Nep- 
tune, he  renewed  the  combat  by  disputing  for 
Troezene.  but  Jupiter  settled  their  disputes  by 
permitting  them  to  be  conjointly  worshipped 
there,  and  by  giving  the  luune  of  Polias,  or 
vroUetreti  of  the  citjf,  to  Minerva,  and  that  of 
king  of  Trcesene  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  He  als9 
disputed  his  right  for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with 
Apollo ;  and  Briareus  the  Cyclops,  who  was 
mutualVy  chosen  umpire,  gave  the  Isthmus  to 
Neptune,  and  the  promontory  to  Apollo.  Nep- 
tune, as  behig  the  god  «f  the  sea,  was  entitled  to 
more  power  than  any  of  the  other  gods,  except 
Jupiter.  Not  only  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  fuunr 
tains,  were  subjected  to  htm,  but  he  could  also 
cause  earthquakes  at  his    pleasure,  and  raise 


islands  fh>m  the  bottom  uf  the  sea  wifh  a  blow  ol 
bis  trident.    The  worship  uf  Neptune  was  esub- 
lished  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  the 
Libyans  in  particular  venerated  him  above  all 
oU;er  nations,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  gods.     The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  were  also  attached  to  his  worship,  and 
they  celebrated  their  Isthmian  games  and  Con- 
sualia  with  the    greatest  sulemnity.      He  was 
generally  represented  sitting  in  a  chariot  made 
of  a  shell,  and  drawn  by  sea  horses  or  dolphius. 
Sometimes  he  is  drawn  by  winged  liorses,  and 
holds  his  trident  in  his  hsuod.  and  stands  up  as 
his  chariot  flies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Homer  represents  him  as  issuing  fmm  the  sea, 
and  in  three  steps  crossing  the  wb-  le  horixun. 
The  mountains  and  the  forests,  says  the  poet, 
trembled  as  he  walked;  the  whales,  and  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea.  appeared  round  him,  and  even  the 
sea  herself  seemed  to  feel  the  presence  of  her  god. 
The  ancients  generally  sacrificed  a  bull  and  a 
horse  on  his  altars,  and  the  Roman  aoothsajeis 
always  ofl'ered  to  him  the  gall  of  the  victims, 
which  in  taste  resembles  the  bitterness  of  the 
sea  water.    The  amours  of  Neptune  are  nitine- 
ritus.     He  obtained,  by  means  of  a  dolphin,  the 
favours  of  Amphitrite.  who  had  made  a  vow  ot 
perpetual  celibacy,  and  he  placed  among  the 
constellations  the  A«h  which  had  persuaded  the 
guiidess  to  become  his  wife.     He  also  married 
Venilia  and  Salaeia,  which  are  only  the  names  of 
Ampliitrite,  according  to  some  authors,  who  ob- 
served that  the  former  word  is  derived  from 
venire,  alluding  to  the  continual  motion  of  the 
sea.     Salaeia  is  derived  from  Malum,  which  sig- 
nifies the  sea,  and  is  applicable  to  Amphitrite. 
Neptune  became  a  horse  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  Ceres.    {Vid.  Arion.)    To  deceive  Theophane, 
he  changed  himself  into  a  ram.    {Fid.  Theo- 
phane.)    He  assumed  the  form  of  the  river  Eni- 
peus.  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Tyro,  the  daughter 
of  Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  had  Pelias  ami  Ne- 
leus*     He  was  also  Gather  of  Phorcus.  and  Poly- 
phemus by  Thoossat  of  Lycus,   Nycteu*>,  and 
Euphemus,  by  Celeno;  of  Cbryses  by  Chryso- 
grnia;  of  Ancieus  by  Astypalea;  of  Boeotus  and 
Helen  by  Antiope;  of  Lfuounoe  by  Themisto;  of 
Agenor    and    Bellerophon    by    Eurynome,   the 
daughter  of  Nysus;  of  Antas  by  Alcyune,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas;  of  Abas  by  Arfthusa;  of  Actor 
and  Dictys  by  Ae**mede,  the  daughter  ot  Augias* 
of  Megareus  by  QEnope  daughter  of  Epopeiu;  of 
Cycnus  by  Harpalyce;  of  Taras,  Otus.  Ephiaites, 
Dorus,  .\le!ius,  &c.    The  wurd  Neptunia  is  often 
used  metaphorically  by  the  pueta.  to  signify  «ea- 
water.     In  the  Consualia  of  the  Romans,  horses 
were  led  through  the  Mtrerti*  finely  equipped  and 
crowned  with  garlands,  as  the  god   in   whose 
honour  the  festivals  were   mstiiuted.  had  pro- 
duced the  horse,  an  aninuil  so  beneficial  for  the 
use  of  mankind.     PauM.  1,  2.  &c.—  Homer.  U.  7, 
kc  -  Varro  de  L.  L.  4.     Gc.  de  NaL  D.  2,  SC 

2.  ia.~Heriod   Thet^.—  Virg.  ^n.  I.  12,  «tc.  & 

3.  &c.  Apotlod.  1,  2,  Stc  —  Ovid.  MH.  6,  117, 
ace.  -Herod,  i.  50.  4.  188.— 3facro6.  Saturn.  1, 
n.—Aug.  de  Gv.  D.  18.— P/irf.  in  Thetn.—H^ 
gin.Jhb.  Ib7-—Eurip.  in  Pheenia. 

NURBlDRS,  nymphs  uf  the  sea.  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty,  aecordinff 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  mythulogists,  wboee 
names  are  as  follows:  San,  Amphitrite.  Prnto, 
Galatssa.  Thoe.  Eucrate,  Eudora,GNlena,Olauce, 
Theils.  Spio.  Cymothoe,  Melita,  TDalia.  Agave, 
Eulimene,  Erato,  Pasithea,   Duto,  Kuniee,  IKe- 
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tea,    Dynamene,    Pheni»a,    ProtompIiK,   Ante*, 
Tanope,  Dorid.  Cymatuloge,  Hippi>th'>e,  Cymo, 
(ione,    Hippunotf,  Cyntoiioce,  Ne«o,  Eupunipr, 
*runoe,     Thfiriisto.     OUuconoine.     Uaiimedi*, 
^ontoporia,   ETagora,  Liagora,  Polynome.  Lao- 
media,  Lysianassa,  Aut< moe,  Mt-nippe,  Evarne, 
Paanuitbe,  Neniertes.     In   those  which  Homer 
mentions,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  we  find  the 
following  names  different  rrnni  tho«e  spoken  of 
bv  Hesiod;  Halia,   Limrooria.  lent,  Amphitroe, 
Dexamene,  Amphinome,  Caliianira,  Apseudea, 
CHllanaitsa,    Clyraene,     Janira,     Nasu,     Mera, 
Drithya,  Amathea.     ApolUidorus,  who  mentions 
foriy-flve,  mentions  the  f^illowinic  names  different 
fnim    the    others ;    Oiaucothoe,    Protomedusa, 
Piiine,    Plesaura,   Calsrpso,    Cranto,    Neomeria, 
Dejanira,  Polynoe,  Meiia,  Diune,  Isea,   Dero, 
Kuraoipe,  lone,  Ceto.    Hyginus  and  uthers  differ 
from    the   preceding  authors  in    the  roilowing 
nanMS :    Drymo,   Xaiitho,    Ligea,     Phyllodoce. 
Cydippe,  Lycorias,  Cleio,  Beroe,  Rphira,  Opis, 
Asia.  Deopea,  Arethusa.  Crenis,  Eurydiee,  and 
Leurothoe.     The  Nereides  were  implored  as  the 
ivst  of  the  deities;  they  had  altars  chiefly  on  the 
coasts  of  the  sea,  where  the  piety  of  mankind 
made  offerings  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and  often 
of  the  flesh  of  goals.     When  they  were  on  the 
sea-shore  they  generally  resided  in  grottoH  and 
eaves  which  were  adorned  with  shells,  and  shaded 
by  the  branches  of  Tines.     Their  duty  was  to 
attend  upon  the  mote  powerftil  deities  of  the  sea« 
and  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  nf  Neptune. 
They  were  particularly  fond  of  alcyont.  and  as 
I  hey  had  the  power  ol  ruffling  or  calminx  the 
waters,  they  were  a*way»  addressed  by  sailors, 
w  ho  Implored  their  protection,  that  they  might 
grant^em  a  favourable  voyage  and  a  prosperous 
return.     They  are  represented  as    young  and 
haindsome  virgins,  sitting  on  dolphins  and  holding 
Neptune's  trident  in  their  hands,  or  ^ometlmea 
garlands  of  flowers.    Orphnu.  Hprnn.  23.— Ckitul. 
de  Rapt.   Pel.-Otid.   MeL    II.  SGI,  &c     Stat. 
S^.  St,  2.  3.  I.— Paia.  i,  1 — Apodod.  1.  2  et  3. 
~  Hniod.  Tkeof.-  Homer.  IL  lb,  39.-  PUn.  86, 
5.-.Hpgin.  &e. 

NbrkIOS,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as  son  of 
ThftiSfWhowasoneof the  Nereides.  Hor.  ep.  17. 8. 
NBRBUS,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he  had 
fifty  daughters,  called  the  Nereides.  (Fttf.  Ne- 
reides.) Nereas  was  generally  represented  as 
MI  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  hair 
4»f  an  asure  colour.  The  chief  place  of  his  resi- 
dence waa  in  the  ^Ggean  sea,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  bis  daughters,  who  often  danced  in 
choruses  round  him.  H«  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  informed  those  who  consulted  him 
with 'the  different  fates  that  attended  them.  He 
acquainted  Paris  with  the  consequences  of  his 
elopement  with  Helen;  and  it  was  by  his  direc- 
tions that  Hercules  obtahaed  the  golden  apples 
of  the  Hesperides,  but  the  sea-god  often  evaded 
the  importunities  of  inquirers  by  assuming  differ- 
ent shapes,  and  totally  escaping  from  their  grasp. 
The  word  Neretu  is  often  teken  for  the  sea  itself. 
Fiereus  is  sometimes  called  the  most  ancient  of 
•II  the  gods.  Heriod.  Tlteog.  240.— Hygtn.— 
Homgr.  IL  \8.—ApoUod.  Orpheui,  Argon.  -  Ho- 
rot  Od.  1.  18 — Sunp.  tn  Ipkig. 

NKRiPBUS,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thraelan 
Chersonesus.    Pitts.  4,  18. 

NbrITUM.  a  town  of  Calabria,  about  Ave 
miles  to  the  north  of  Callipolis.  It  is  now  Nardo. 
PUn.  a.  11. 


NBRlfTtJS,  the  highest  and  most  remarkable 
mountain  m  the  island  of  Ithaca.  AccurdiKK  to 
Dodwell,the  modem  name  is  Anoi,  which  means 
**  lofty ;"  he  observes  also,  that  the  foresu  sixiken 
of  by  Homer  have  disappeared;  it  is  at  prcz't-nt 
bare  and  barren,  producing  nothing  but  stuniHl 
evergreens  and  aromatic  plants.  Homer.  Od.  1, 
Ti2.  11.  2,  63i.^Firg.  An.  3,  271. 

Nbr1i;m.  a  promontory  of  Spain,  the  same 
with  Arubrum;  now  Cape  Finitterre. 

NBRtus.  a  banker,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
very  skilful  in  tying  down  his  debtors  by  written 

obligations  for  repayment.    &it.  2,  3,  G^. A 

usurer  in  Nero's  age,  who  was  so  eager  to  get 
money,  that  he  married  as  often  as  he  coulit,  and 
as  soon  destroyed  his  wives  by  poison,  to  possess 
himself  of  their  estates.     Pert.  2,  14. 

Nbro,  Claudius  Domitius  Csesar.  a  celebrated 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domititis  Aheno- 
bMrbus  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germani- 
cus.     He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  after  he  siKceeded  to 
him  on  the  throne.     The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  marked  by  acts  of  the  greatest  kindness  and 
condescension,  by  affability,  complaisance,  and 
popularity.     The  object  of  his  administration 
seemed  to  be  the  good  of  his  people;  and  when 
he  was  desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  mxle- 
fHctors  that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed. 
/  unsh  to  heaven  I  could  not  lerite.     He  was  an 
enemy  to  flattery,   and    when  the  senate  had 
liberally  commended  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, Nero  desired  them  to  withhold  their  praises 
till  he  deserved  them.     These  promising  virtues 
were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and  Nem 
displayed  the  propensities  of  his  nature.     He 
delivered  himself  firom  the  sway  of  his  mother, 
and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated.     This 
unnatural  act  of  barbarity  might  astonish  some 
of  the  Romans,  but  Nero  had  his  devoted  adhi*- 
rent*;  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had  taken 
away  his  mother's  life  to  save  himself  from  ruin, 
the  senate  applauded   his   measures,  and   the 
people  signified  their  approbation.    Many  of  bis 
courtiers  shared  the  imhappy  fate  of  Agrippina. 
and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  nii7  or  caprice  all  such 
as  ob*tructed  his  pleasure,  or  diverted  his  incli- 
nation.    In  the  night  he  generally  sallied  out 
from  his  palace,  to  visit  the  meanest  taverns  and 
all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  which  Rome  coit- 
tained.     In  this  nocturnal  riot  he  was  fond  of 
insulting  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  offer  violence  to  the  wife  of  a  Roman 
senator  nearly  cost  him  his  life.     He  also  turned 
actor,  and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  suge 
in  the  meanest  characters.     In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvantages 
of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  moderated  his  menls. 
and  often  paased  the  day  without  eating.     The 
celebrity  of  the  Olympian  games  attracted  his 
notice.     He  passed  into  Ofeece,  and  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  public  honours. 
He  was  defeated  in  wrestling,  but  the  flattery  ol 
the  spectators  adjudged  him  the  victory,  and 
Nero  returned  to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  an  eastern  conqueror,  drawn  in  the 
chariot  of  Augtutus,  and  attended  by  a  band  ol 
musicians,  actors,  and  stage  dancers,  from  every 
part  of  the  empire.    These  private  and  public 
)  amusements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed  inno- 
t  cent,  his  character  was  injured,  but  persoiia) 
liberty   remained    inviolate.     But  his  conduct 
soon  became  more  abominable ;   be  disguised 
,  himself  in  tlie  habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  pub- 
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Mlec4aas  D«n«9eenus.— Damatcenvstftidiilo- 
iopber  and  historian,  was  in  great  esteem  in  the . 
H(e  of  Augustus,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  king 
Herod,  be  was  admitted  to  intimate  Ariendsbip. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Damascus,  of  the  peripatetic 
sect,  and  extensively  learned.  Many  of  bis 
writings  are  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  others,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  are  come  down  to 
our  times.  A  histor>  of  Assyria,  of  his  composi- 
tion, is  quoted,  which  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  an  universal  history,  in  many  books,  referred 
to  by  Suidas,  Josephus.  and  Atheueus.  Strabo 
quotes  from  him  certain  matter;!  rel;ttinc  to  In- 
dia. Henry  de  Valois  published  at  Paris,  in 
1634,  in  Oreek  >uid  Latin,  the  coUrctinn  from 
different  works  of  this  author  made  by  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus,  and  brought  from  Cyprus 
by  Peiredc. 

NicomAcha.  a  daughter  of  Themistoeles. 

NicoMACHUS,  the  lather  of  the  philosopher 
AriitutI**. 

NICOMEOKS  1st.  a  king  of  Bitbynia.  about  -278 
y«ar:i  before  the  Christinn  era.  It  was  by  bis 
exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a  mon- 
archy. He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to  his 
briitoers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called  by  bis 

own  name,  Nicomedia.    Jutdn. The  Sd  was 

ironically  sumamed  PhUopater,  because  he  drove 
his  father  Prusias  from  the  kmgdoni  of  Bitbynia, 
and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149. 
He  reivned  fifty-nine  years.  Mithridates  laid 
claim  to  his  kingdom,  but  all  their  disputes  were 
decided  by  the  Romans,  who  deprived  Nicomedes 
of  the  province  of  Paphlagonia.  and  his  ambitious 
rival  of  Cappadocia.  He  gained  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  by  a  courtevus  behavinur,  and  by  a 

mild  and  peaceful  government.     JuUin. The 

3(1  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
throned by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitious  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Fontus. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  h>  dominions,  till 
Sylla  oame  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
former  power  and  affluence.  Strnb.—Appian. 
— ^The  4th  of  that  name,  was  son  and  successor 
of  Nicomedes  3d.  He  passed  his  life  in  an  easy 
and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  peace 
which  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had  procured 
him.  He  died  B.  C.  75.  without  issue,  and  left 
bis  kingdom,  with  all  his  |H)ssession8,  to  the  Ro- 
man )>eople.     Appian.  Milhrid.    -JuHin,  38,  2, 

iic.—Flor.  3,  5. A  celebrated  geometrician. 

He  is  famous  for  being  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
named  the  conchoid,  which  serves  equally  for  the 
resolution  of  the  two  problenos  relating  to  the 
duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the  triiioction  of  an 
aiiKle.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  in  the 
eonsiruction  of  solid  problems.  It  is  not  certain 
at  what  period  Nicomede»  Aourisbed,  but  it  was 
probably  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time  of 
firatoHtbenes. 

NiCOMKOIA,  a  city  of  Bitbynia,  situate  at  the 
north  eastern  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus. 
It  was  founded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  who  transferred 
to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Astacus.  Nicomedia  being  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Bithynian  kings,  soon  became  a  large  and 
flourishing  city,  and  it  continued  to  prosper 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  as  may  b«  collected 
from  the  letters  of  Pliny  to  IVigan,  in  which  he 
•praks  of  several  public  buildings  belonging  to 
this  city,  such  as  a  senate-house,  an  aqueduct. 


a  fomm,  a  temple  of  Cybele.  Ac  He  mentions 
also  its  having  suffered  much  from  a  great  fire. 
In  still  later  times,  NiconM>dia  was  often  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  emperurs,  when  engaged 
in  carrying  on  war  with  the  Parthians  or  Per- 
sians. It  was.  however,  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
irvasion  of  the  Scythians  and  an  earthquake. 
The  orator  Libaoius.  in  hia  lament  over  the  for- 
tunes of  Nicomedia,  ftopmii*  •«:  Vutomnitf,  mourns 
the  loss  of  its  Thermss.  Basilicas,  temples.  Gym- 
nasia, schools,  public  gardens,  &e.  Some  of 
these  were  restored  by  Justinian.  It  was.  how- 
ever, flnally  conquered  by  the  Turks,  who  call  it 
bimd.  PUn.  Bp.  10,  4si  et  46.  -jyiceph.  J.  mdjtn. 
— Amm.  MarceU.  22,  9  et  12.  -i^UtosC.  4.  I*n- 
cop>  /Bd»  5,  i. 

NlCOP<)LU,  a  city  of  Egypt,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Alexandria.  It  was  founded  by  Augitftus 
in  commemoration  of  a  victory  giuned  here  over 
Antony,  and  is  now  Catr  or  Kituaerti,     S^ab.  17- 

— Dto.  Com  51    18. A  city  of  Palestine,  to  the 

north-west  of  Jerusalenn.  the  same  with  Braniaus. 
It  received  the  name  of  Nicnpolis,  in  the  third 
century  from  the  emperor  Heliogahalus.  who  re- 
stored and  beautided  the  place.  Chroik.  fusck. 
Attn.  223.^— A  city  of  Armenia  Minor,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  near  the  borders  of  Puntus.  Ifwas 
built  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Mithridates.  Its  f>ite  is  pro- 
bably occupied  by  the  -modern  DevriU.  Appiam. 
BeO.  Mithr.  101  el  ]Ob.-Str»b.  12. -PUn.  6.  9. 
— >A  city  of  Epirus,  on  the  upper  coast  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  near  its  mouth.  It  was 
built  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory 
at  Actium,  and  peopled  by  him  from  the  sur- 
roimding  cities  of  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  JSto- 
lia.  He  obtained  for  it  a  vote  in  the  Amphie- 
tyonic  assembly,  and  established  some  splendid 
games,  which  were  celebrated  every  five  years. 
The  site  of  this  city  is  now  called  Prereta  Fee- 
Ma.     StrtM.  7.     Pam.  5.  23.  7.  18.  10.  8 A 

city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Neitus,  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  founded  by  'I'njan.  It  is  now  Kiko- 
poU.  Ptol.—^A  city  in  M<B8ia  Inferior,  on  the 
river  latrus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube. 
It  was  built  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  defeat- 
ing the  Daci,  and  waf  generally  called,  tor  dis- 
tinction's sake,  NieopolU  ad  IcUrum.  Its  aiudem 
name  is  Nikopol.     Amm.  MarceU.  S4,  4.  31.  5. 

NIC06TRATU8,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aristophsinei. 
ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 
The  titles  of  some  of  his  own  and  bin  brothers' 
comedies  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  The 
names  of  his  brothers  were  Araros  and  Philippus. 

NIGBB,  C.  Pesoennius  Justus,  a  celebratco 
governor  in  Sy^ia,  well  known  by  his  valoor  to 
the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a  private  man.  At 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  he  was  declared  emperor 
of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated  situacit  n 
were  supported  by  a  sound  understandins,  pru 
dence  of  mind,  mixleration,  courage,  and  virtu» 
He  proposed  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  Tener 
able  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  TItus,  and  M 
Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  fondnea* 
for  ancient  diwipline.  and  never  suffered  hi* 
soldiers  todrink  wine,  but  obliged  them  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  water  and  vinegar.  He  forba*  e 
the  use  of  silver  aiMi  g«»ld  utensils  in  hia  eamp> 
all  the  bakers  and  cooks  were  driven  away,  and 
the  soldiers  ordered  to  live,  during  the  expedi* 
tion  they  imdertook.  merely  upon  biseaita.  In 
his  punishments  Niger  was  inexorablet  be  eon* 
denmed  ten  of  his  soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  tb^ 
presence  of  the  army,  because  they  bad  ataim 
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•ueeesaora  iinltat<>d  tti«  rxamplrof  hit  voluplu- 
ougnesa.  and  thrrrfure  their  names  or  hiitory  are 
little  known  till  the  age  of  Sardanapalus.     Justin. 

1,  2.     D.od.  1,  ate 

NiObk,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus  kinir  of  Lydia, 
by  Euryanassaor  Dione.  Shemarrifd  Ainpbiun 
the  %i>a  of  lasus,  by  whom  she  had  ten  suns  and 
ten  daughters,  according  to  Hesiod,  or  two  «uns 
and  three  daughiera,  according  to  Heru«1otus. 
Homer  and  Propertius  say,  that  she  had  six  daugh* 
ters  and  as  many  sons;  and  Ovid,  ApoUodoru*,  &c. 
aceording  to  the  more  received  opinion,  support 
that  she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
1'he  names  of  the  tons  were  Sipylus,  Minytus, 
Tantalus,  Agenor,  Pbasdimns,  Damasichthon, 
and  Ismenus}  and  those  of  the  daughters,  Cleo- 
(loxa.  Etbodtea  or  There,  Astyoche.  Plithia,  Pe- 
lupia  or  Chloria,  Asticretea,  and  Ogygia.  The 
number  of  her  children  increased  the  pride  of 
Niobe.  and  she  not  only  had  the  imprudence  to 
prefer  herself  to  Latona  who  had  only  two  chil- 
dren, but  she  even  insulted  her,  and  ridiculed 
(he  worship  which  was  paid  to  her,  ob!<ervinf, 
that  she  had  a  better  claim  to  altars  and  narritlces 
than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  Ttiis  in- 
solence provoked  Latona,  who  entreated  her 
children  to  punish  the  arrogant  Niobe.  Her 
preyers  were  beard,  and  immediately  all  the 
Bon«  of  Niobe  expired  by  the  darts  of  Apollo, 
•nd  all  the  daughters  except  Chloris,  who  had 
married  Neleu*,  king  of  Pylus,  were  equally 
destroyed  by  Diana;  and  Niobe,  struck  at  ttie 
suddenness  of  her  misfortunes,  was  changed  into 
a  stone.  The  carcasses  of  Niobe's  children,  ac  ■ 
cordmg  to  Homer,  were  left  unburied  in  the 
plains  for  nine  successive  days,  because  Jupiter 
chanired  into  stones  all  such  as  attempted  to  In- 
ter them.  On  the  tenth  day  they  were  honoured 
wtth  a  funeral  by  the  gods.  Homer.  11.  24. 
/EUm.  V.  H.  \2.i%.-ApoUod.Z.b.-Ch;id.  Met. 
*ah.b.—Hygin.Sab.  %.—  Horat.  Od.  4.  6.—J*ropert 

2,  6. A  daughter  of  Phoroneus.  king  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, by  Laodice.  She  was  beloved  by  Ju- 
piter, bv  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Argus,  who 
gave  M*  name  to  Argia  or  Argolis.  a  country  of 
Peloponnesus.     Paus.  2,  2Z.—j4poUod.  2,  1.  3,  8. 

NlPH^t's.  an  Italian  leader  killed  by  bis 
horses.  &c.     Vir^   Mn.  1(1.  570. 

NipuAtks,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia, 
foiming  part  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  and 
lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  or 
lake  Van.  Their  summits  were  covered  with 
snow  during  the  whole  year,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance the  name  Nipbates  is  supposed  to  allude. 
(!t»f«rT/t.  9vaii  »>f«t<U«f,  **  snowy.*)  There  was 
alM>  a  river  of  the  isame  name  rising  in  this 
mountain  chain.  Strab.  11  —Mela,  1.  15. —  Virg. 
G.  3,  30.— Horn/.  Od.  2,  9.  »). 

NIPHB,  one  of  Diar.a's  companions.  Ovid, 
Met.  3  245. 

NiMBCS.  a  kinv  of  Naxos.  son  of  Charops  and 
Aglaia,  celebrated  lur  his  t>eaucy.  He  was  one 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  11  2,  673 — Horat.  Od.  2,  '20. 

NlSA,  a  city  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Xantbus. 
PtaL 

NISJBA,  a  city  and  district  of  Upper  Atta.  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Ochus.  now  the  Tedjen. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  situate  between  Parthiene  and  Hyrcania. 

Arob.  11. The  harbour  of  Megara,  situate  on 

the  Saronie  gulf,  and  connected  with  the  main 
•ity  by  long  walls.  The  citadel  was  also  called 
fty  the  lante  name,  and  stood  on  th>r  mad  between 


Megara  and  the  port  It  was  a  p'ace  of  consid- 
erable atrengtJi,  but  might  be  cui  ofT  (iom  tbe 
city  by  efTectii  g  a  breach  in  tlic  long  walls. 
Thucyd.  4.  m. 

NlSlBls.  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, about  two  days*  journey  from  the  Tigris, 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  ai  ihe 
foot  of  M(>n«  MasiUii,  and  on  the  river  Mjadon- 
ius.  In  the  year  of  Rome  684,  it  was  subject  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Lucullus.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by 
Trajan,  and.  alter  a  revolt,  retaken  by  his  troops. 
Since  the  time  of  Lucullus.  it  bad  been  deserv- 
edl)  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  ea.<il.  It  sus- 
tained three  memorable  sieges  against  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  and  the  disappointed  monarch 
was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy,  but 
iu  the  year  8(i3  of  the  Christian  era.  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  and  under  the  irresolute  Jovian, 
it  was  ceded  t<»  Sapor  by  treaty.  It  is  still  ca'l- 
ed  J^itUnn.  I'lvt.  in  LuctUl.  -  Dio.  Cast.  30,  6. 
35.  7.  6«.  2b.  /ft.  a. 

NiSCS.  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  bom  on  mount  Ida 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  w  iih  iEneas,  and 
signalised  himxelf  by  his  valour  against  the  Ru- 
tulians.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  Iriendsliip 
with  Euryalux.  a  young  Trojan,  and  with  liim 
he  entered  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  enemy's 
ramp.  As  they  were  returning  victorious,  after 
much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived  by  the 
Rutulians,  wbo  attacked  Euryalus.  Nirus  in 
endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friend  trom  the  ene- 
my's darts,  perished  himself  with  him,  and  their 
heads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  spear,  and  ear- 
ned in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Their  death  was 
greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans,  and  their 
great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  Pylades  and  an 
Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithous.  is  bemme 
proverbial.  Virg.  jEn.  9,  I7ti.  &e.—  A  king 
of  Dulicliium,  remarkable  for  his  probity  and 
virtue.  Homer.  Od.  18,  126.— A  king  of  Me- 
gara, son  o(  Mars,  or  moie  probably  of  Pandion. 
He  inherited  his  father's  kingdom  with  hiM  bro- 
thers, and  received  as  his  portion  the  country  of 
Megaris.  The  peace  of  the  brothers  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  hoirtililies  of  Minos,  who  wished 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  Androgens,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Athenians.  Megara 
was  besieged,  and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  fate 
of  Nisus  depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock, 
which,  as  long  as  it  continued  u|>on  his  bead, 
according  to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised 
him  life  and  sficeess  in  his  affairs.  His  dnugh- 
ter  Scj  lla  (often  called  A'iseia  Virgo),  saw  from 
the  walls  of  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she 
became  desperelely  enamoured  of  him.  To  ob- 
tain a  more  immediate  interview  with  this  objec 
of  her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  fatal  hair  fronr 
her  father's  head  as  he  was  asleep;  the  town  wai 
immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded  thi 
services  of  Seylla  and  she  threw  herself  into  tin 
sea.  Tbe  gods  changed  her  into  a  lark,  and  Ni 
8U8  assumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  to  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  These  two  birds  have 
continually  been  at  variance  with  each  other 
and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehensions  at  tbe  sight  of 
her  father,  seems  to  suffer  the  punishment  which 
her  perfidy  deserved.  ApoUod.  3.  \b.—Pavi.  1, 
19.— OrW.  Met.  8,  6,  ic-  f'irg.  G.  1,  404.  See. 

NiStROS,  an  island  in  the  iGgean,  one  of  tJM 
Spurades,  about  sixty  stadia  north  of  Telos.  I' 
was  pretended  that  it  had  been  torn  ftom  Cos  b] 
Neptune,  that  bs  might  cast  it  against  the  gian 
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Polybotot.  We  learn  from  Herodotot  that  Nisjr- 
rot  wan  under  the  dominion  of  Artemiaia,  queen 
of  Carta.  Aeoording  to  Strabo  it  was  liigh  and 
rocky,  liavinir  a  town  of  tbe  same  name,  a  port 
and  temple  of  Neptune,  and  some  warm  batlit. 
TbK  modern  name  is  Nimri.    Strab.  10> — ApoUod. 

1,  6.  2.-AUM.  1.  %.— Herod.  7,  W. The-ebiefi 

town  in  the  i«land  Carpaibu*.     SIrab,  10. 

NiTJiTis,  a  dauihter  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt, 
married  by  bis  sucoeswr  Amasi*  tu  Cambysei. 
Polyeni.  8. 

NiTiOBRlOBS,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitanica, 
wboM  capital  was  Aginnum,  on  the  OarumnA. 
now  A^en.    Ctu.  B.  O.  7,  7. 

NiTACUB.  a  celebrated  queen  oC^Babylon, 
wbo«  to  defend  that  citjr  the  more,  abd  render 
the  approach  to  it  by  the  Rupbrates  as  diflScult 
and  tedious  as  possible,  sunk  a  number  of  canals, 
wliieh  rendered  the  river  so  complicated  by 
numerous  windings,  that,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, it  arrived  three  times  at  Arderieea.  an  Assy- 
rian Tillage.  She  also  raised  to  a  very  great 
height  the  l>anks  of  the  rirer,  to  restrain  iu 
inundations,  and  dug  an  immense  lake,  some 
distance  above  Babylon,  which  might  also  serve 
as  a  defence.  She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  eity,  and  pluetfd  an 
inscription  on  her  tomb,  which  signified  ttiat  iter 
successors  would  And  great  treasures  within,  if 
ever  they  were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their 
labours  would  be  but  ill  repaid,  if  ever  they  ven- 
tured to  open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened 
it  through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  within 
these  words:  ff  Vvy  avarice  had  not  been  tnso- 
UaUe,  thou  never  uoutdd  have  violated  the  numu- 

ments  t^the  dead.    Herod.  1,  186. A  queen  of 

Egypt  who  built  a  third  pyramid. 

NiTSIA.  a  eity  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  near 
the  lakes  which  afforded  nitre.  It  gave  name  to 
the  Nitriotie  nome,  reoeiving  its  own  firom  the 
adjacent  natron  lakes. 

NI7ARIA.  one  of  the  Fortunatse  Insulss,  off 
the  western  coast  of  Mauritania  Tioititana,  now 
the  island  of  reneri^.  Tbe  name  Nivaria  has 
reference  to  the  snows  which  cover  the  summits 
of  the  island  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  was 
•ISO  called  Convallis.  PUn.  4,  82.— >A  city  of 
Hispaoia  Terraeonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Vaccsi.  and  to  the  north  oT  Cauea. 

NOCMON.  a  Trojan  killed  by  Tumns.  Virg. 
Sn.  9,  767. 

NoctilOCA.  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  likhted  in  tlie  night. 
Vwrro  de  L  L.  4.—BoraL  Od.  4,  6, 8& 

NOLA.  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
eitifs  of  Campania,  situate  to  the  north  east  of 
Neapolis.  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  is 
from  HecatsBUS,  who  is  cited  by  Steph.  Bys. 
Thu  ancient  historian,  in  one  of  his  worlu.  de- 
scribed it  as  a  eity  of  the  Ausones.  According 
to  some  accounts,  Nola  was  said  to  have  been 
fttunded  by  the  Etrurians.  Others  again  repre- 
sented it  as  a  colony  of  the  Chalcidians.  All 
which  statements  may  be  reconciled  by  admitting 
ibat  it  successively  fell  into  the  possession  of 
these  different  people.  Nola  afterwards  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  together 
with  other  Campanian  towns,  until  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Romans.  Thouch  situated  in 
an  open  plain,  it  was  capable  of  b«ing  easily  de- 
fended, hrom  the  strength  of  iu  walls  and  towers: 
and  w«  know  it  resisted  all  the  eflbrts  of  Han- 


nibal after  the  battle  of  CaaMs,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Marcellus.  In  the  Social  war  this 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates,  and 
remained  in  tiieir  possession  nearly  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  It  was  then  retaken  by  Sylla, 
and  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Samnite  gar- 
rison, was  bumed  to  tbe  ground.  It  must  have 
risen,  however,  from  it*  ruins,  since  subsequent 
writers  reckon  it  amongst  tbie  cities  ol  Cam- 
pania, and  Froutinu>  reports  that  it  was  eolooiscd 
by  Ve»pasian.  Here  Augustus  breathed  his  last, 
as  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  remark,  in  the  same 
house  and  cliamber  in  which  bis  fktiier  Oetavius 
ended  his  days.  The  modem  name  of  Uie  plaee 
is  tlie  same  as  the  ancient.  Nolo.  FetL  Patere. 
1,  6.  -Juitin.  80.  i,  IS.  -SU-dt.  i.  Uv.  9,  lO, 
23,  14,  fte.  -  Oe.  Brut.  Z.-'Appian.  Belt.  Civ.  1 
42.  -  PUn.  8,  &.— rocA.  Ann.  1,  5  et  9.  -  Suet. 
Aug.  9i». 

NOM ADBS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  all 
those  uncivilised  people  who  had  no  fixed  liabi- 
tation,  and  who  continually  clianged  the  plaee  of 
their  residence,  to  go  in  quest  of  fresh  pasture, 
for  the  numerous  cattle  which  they  tended.  Tbe 
name  is  derived  flrom  e«^e,  pasture.  There  were 
Nomades  in  Scythia.  India.  Arabia,  and  Africa. 
Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards  called  Numidi 
tmi^  by  a  small  change  of  letters  which  eomposai 
their  name.  Itat.  1,  215.-  PUn.  ft,  3.— flerod.  1, 
1&.  4,  ia7.-&ra6  l.-MeU,  2.  1.  3,  4.-  Virg.  G, 
3,  343..-Anw.  8,  43. 

NoM bntAnub,  an  epithet  applied  to  L.  Ca»> 
sins  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  as  marked  by  luxury  and  dissipation. 
HoraL  Sat.  I.  I.  102. 

NOMBNTUM,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  c( 
the  Sabines,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Rome.  It 
was  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  therefore  originally 
perhaps  a  Latin  city,  but  ttom  ita  position  it  Is 
generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  Nomcntmn 
was  finally  conquered,  with  several  other  towm^ 
A.  U.  C.  417,  and  admitted  to  the  participation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  Latin  municipal 
cities.  It  was,  however,  but  an  insignlfleant 
plaee  in  the  time  of  Propertius.  Iu  territory 
was  nevertheless  long  celebrated  for  the  prodnes 
of  iU  vineyard*;  and  hence,  in  the  time  of  Seneea 
and  Pliny,  we  find  that  land  in  this  district  was 
sold  for  enormous  sums.  Tbe  Ibrmer  had  an 
esUte  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  which  waa  his 
favourite  retreat.  The  wine  of  Numentum  is 
commended  by  Athenaus  and  Martial.  Tba  poet 
bad  a  fkrm  near  this  spot,  to  wliieh  he  makes 
ftvquent  allu»ions.  Own.  HaL  8,  53.— lie.  I, 
38.  8,  14.— iVopen  4.  lO.-Seiue.  Sp.  10ft.— T 
14, 4.  -Athen.  1,  48.  -JUartiat.  1,  65. 

NOMlUs,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo, 
he  fed  (rl^^  po»eo)  the  flocks  of  king  Admetas 
in  TbesMly.     de.  in  Nat.  D.  8.  83. 

NOMACRIS,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Pbeneus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Adiaia. 
It  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and  per- 
pendicular rocks,  over  which  the  celebrated  tne> 
rent  Styx  precipiutcd  itself  to  Join  the  rivet 
CrathU:  the  waters  were  said  to  be  poiaonoos, 
and  to  possess  tbe  property  of  dissolving  metals 
and  other  hard  substances  exposed  to  their  action. 
Herodotus  describes  the  Nonaerian  Styx  as  a 
scanty  rill,  distilling  fkt>ra  the  rock,  and  fklling 
into  a  hollow  basin  surrounded  by  a  walL 
Pausanias  only  saw  the  ruins  of  Nonaerls.  Pu«- 
quevilie  informs  us,  that  the  fall  of  the  Styx, 
which  is  now  called  Jfotironere,  or  tiie 
water  is  to  be  seen  near  tbe  village  of  Fm 
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he  miRht  more  Mfely  Mcure  himtelf.  he  put  to 
d«ath  his  ton  Latuiu,  and  eomecrated  his  dsugb- 
ter  Ilia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant,  and  though  the  two  children  whom  she 
brought  forth  were  exposed  In  the  river  by  order 
of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserved, and  Num- 
itor  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  his  grandsons, 
and  the  tyrannical  usurper  was  put  to  death. 
Dumvi.  HaL—Lio.  1,  i,-jn*it.  in  RomuL—Omd. 
Fad.  4.  &i,  &c.  Firg.  At.  6,  76d.-— A  son  of 
Phoreus.  who  fought  withTurnus  airainst  ^neas. 
Firg.  /En.  10.  842.— ~A  rich  and  dissolute  Ro- 
man in  the  age  of  Juvenal,  7^  1/k; 

NUNC<*RRt;8.  a  son  of  Sesouris,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  tome  tges  alter  brought  to 
Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.  PUn.  36,  li. 
——He  is  called  Pheron  by  Herodotus. 

NuNOlNA.  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked when  they  named  and  purilled  their  chil- 
dren. This  happened  the  ninth  day  after  their 
birth,  whence  the  name  of  the  goddess,  AiMia  diet. 
Macroh.  Sat.  1,  16. 

NuNOlNiB.     Fid.  Peria. 

NUSSA,  a  town  of  the  Sabinet.  or  more  oor- 
reetty  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  the  iBqui,  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  Its  particular  site 
is  unknown.     Firg,  JEn.  7.  744. 

NUBSCIA,  a  godde»8  who  patronised  the  Btra- 
rians.    Jue.  Ifl,  74. 

NURSIA,  now  NorcttL  a  city  of  the  Sabines.  at 
the  foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
I  .  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nar.     It  was 
noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  situation.    Firg.  jBn. 
1,7\6.-SU.  Itnl  8,  4i» 

NvCTtis,  a  daughter  of  Nyeteus.  who  was 

mother  of  Labdacus. A  patronymic  of  An- 

tiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyeteus,  mother  of  Am- 
phion  and  Zetbus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  satyr  lo  ei^oy  her  company.  Ovid, 
Met.  6.  110. 

NYCTBLIA,  featWals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
(Fid.  Nycteliiu),  obaerved  on  mount  Citbauroo. 
PUU.  in  8ymp.  4.  i. 

NTCTBLlug.  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  beeause 
bis  orgies  wf  re  celebrated  in  the  night  (r«f .  note, 
rmXim,  ptrjldo.)  The  wordi*  latex  Nyctetau  thence 
signi^  wine.  Seneca  in  (Edip, — Paua.  1,  40. — 
Otid.  MH.  4,  16. 

Ntctbus.  a  son  of  Hyrieiu  and  Clonia. A 

son  of  Neptune  by  Celene.  daughter  of  Atlas, 
king  of  Lesbos,  or  of  Thebes  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of 
Crete,  called  Polyxo  or  Amalthssa,  by  whom  be 
had  two  daughters,  Nyctimene  and  Antiope. 
The  first  of  these  disgraced  herself  by  her  crim- 
inal amours  with  her  father,  into  whose  bed  she 
introduced  herself  by  means  of  her  nurse.  When 
the  father  knew  the  incest  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  attempted  to  stab  hit  daughter,  who 
was  immediately  changed  by  Minerva  into  an 
owU  Nyeteus  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who 
had  carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  an  engaxement,  leaving 
Vi»  kingdom  to  his  brother  Lyeus,  whom  he  in- 
Ireated  to  continue  the  war,  and  punish  Antiope 
for  her  Immodest  conduct.  (Fid.  Antiope.) 
PauM.  2.  6 — Hygin.  fiib.  157  et  204.  ~  Ovid.  Met. 
]i,590.  &e.  6.  110,  &C. 

NtctimBnb.  a  daughter  of  Nyeteus.  Fid. 
Nyeteus. 

NtctImu*,  a  son  of  Lyeaon.  kinr  of  Arcadia. 
Ue  died  without  Issue,  and  left  his  kingdom  to 


his  nephew  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto.     Atsa. 
8.4. 

NTMPHiB,  certain  female  deities  among  ttia 
aneienu.  They  are  said  to  have  derived  toeir 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  tbeir  always  bar- 
ing a  yout^hU  appearance,  Asri  t*«  iai  »Ut  ^^- 
Meffai.  They  were  genenlly  divided  into  two 
classes,  nymphs  of  the  land,  and  nymphs  of  the 
sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some  presided 
over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades  ttom  4p>-t. 
arbor,  and  Hamadryadet,  ttom  1m,  $imul,  and 
Ifif,  arbor.  These  were  supposed  to  come  into 
existence  when  the  tree  was  first  planted,  and 
when  it  perished,  to  die  also;  others  presided 
over  mountains,  and  were  called  Oreadet,  tmm 
•p«(,  moms;  some  presided  over  bills  and  dales, 
and  were  called  riapaet,  from  vlwn.  vaiUi.  See. 
or  the  sea  nymphs,  some  were  called  Oeeanutes, 
Nereides,  Naiades,  Potatmdest  Limnades,  &c. 
Thete  presided  not  only  over  the  sea,  but  also 
over  rivers,  fotwtalns,  streams,  and  lakes.  The 
nymphs  flxed  their  reMdenee  not  only  in  the  sea. 
but  also  on  mountains,  rucks,  in  woods  or 
caverns,  and  their  grottos  were  beautified  by 
evergreens,  and  delightlul  and  romantic  scenes. 
The  nymphs  were  immortal,  aoeordinc  lu  the 
opinion  of  some  mytholof ists;  others  supposed 
that,  like  tma.  they  were  subject  to  mortality, 
though  their  lives  were  of  long  duration.  They 
lived  for  several  thousand  years,  aeeordinff  to 
Hesiod,  or  as  Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  inti- 
mate, they  lived  about  97X0  years.  The  number 
of  the  nymphs  is  not  precisely  known.  Thev 
were  according  to  Hesiod  above  3000^  whose 
power  was  extended  over  the  diflTerent  places  of 
the  earth,  and  the  various  ninctioiu  and  oceupa- 
tinns  of  mankind.  They  were  worsoipped  by  the 
ancients,  though  not  with  so  mueo  solemnity  as 
the  superior  deities.  They  had  no  templet  raised 
to  tbeir  honour,  and  the  only  oflbringt  they  re- 
ceived were  milk«  honey,  oil,  and  sometimes  tbe 
sacrifice  of  a  goat.  They  were  generally  repre- 
sented as  young  and  beautifkil  virgins,  clothed 
up  to  the  middle,  and  aometimes  they  held  a 
Tase,  from  which  they  teemed  to  pour  water. 
Sometimes  they  liad  grass,  leaves,  and  shells, 
instead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed  unfortunate  to 
see  them  naked,  and  such  sight  was  generally 
attended  by  a  delirium,  to  which  Propertins 
seems  to  allude  in  this  verse,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  tlie  primitive 
ages  of  the  world. 

Nee  Aierat  nudas  peena  videre  Deas. 
The  nvmphs  were  generally  distincuisliad  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  plaee  of  their  resi- 
dence ;  thus  tbe  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  ealled 
Siteltdesi  those  of  Coryeus.  Coryeides,  Ae.    Orid. 

Met.  1,  33!0.  5, 412.  9, 051,  ttc  Past.  S,  769 Pktye. 

10,  i.—Plut.  de  Orac  D^.^ProperU  8,  II. 

Ntmpiubum,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Apol- 
lonia,  in  Illyricum,  remarkable  for  a  mine  of 
asphaltus,  of  which  several  ancient  writert  have 
given  a  description.  Near  this  spot  was  tome 
rising  ground  whence  fire  was  eonstantly  seen 
to  issue,  without,  however,  injuring  either  the 
grass  or  the  trees  that  grew  there.  Strabo  sup- 
poses it  to  have  arisen  from  a  mine  of  bitumen 
liquified,  there  being  a  bill  in  the  vicinity  wlienee 
this  substance  was  dug  out,  the  earth  which  waa 
removed  being  in  process  of  time  eonverted  into 
pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  by  Posidonius.  Pliny 
says  this  spot  was  considered  as  oracular,  which 
is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cassius,  who  describes  U 
length  tlie  mode  of  CMWulting  tiie  oraele.    Tha 
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iriaenomenon  noticed  by  the  wiiten  here  mvn- 
tioned,  has  been  verified  by  modern  iraTellers  us 
existing  near  the  village  of  SetettiUta,  on  the  Ifft 
bank  of  the  Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Sutchitza.  From  Livy  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  Roman  encampment  here  for 
some  time  during  the  Macedonian  war.  Plu- 
tarch tells  an  amusing  story  ot  a  satyr  having 
been  caught  asleep  in  this  vicinity  and  brought 
to  Sylla  Uie  Roman  commander  who  was  then  on 
the  spot.  Ariitot.  Mirand.  Autcult—MUan.  Var. 
Hid.  13.  16.-iVn.  :24,  7.  Struh.  I.—Dio  Cau 
41.  -LtV.  42.  36  et  A^.—Plut.  in  Syll. A  pro- 
montory of  Athos,  on  the  Singitic  gulf,  now  Cape 
S.  Georgio.——K  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
on  the  route  from  Theodosta  to  Paniieapsum, 
and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Euxine. 

NtmphaDS,  ariver  of  Armenia  Major,  which, 
according  to  Procopius.  formed  a  separation  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Persian  empires.  It  ran 
from  north  to  south,  entered  the  town  of  Mar- 
tyropolis,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Tigris 
south-east  of  Amida.     Amm.  MareelL  18,  9. 

NymphioIus.  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  flrom  Caligula.  Be  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empire  with  Oalba.  He  was  slain 
by  the  soldiers,  &c.     Tadt.  Ann.  15. 

NtmphodOrds,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whose 
era  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
**  Navigation  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,"  and  an- 
other on  the  "  Wonders  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia." 

NYMPUOLBPTES.  or  NYMPHOMANBS,  pof- 
tetted  by  the  nympht.  This  name  was  ^iven  to 
the  inhabitants  of  mount  Ciibseron,  who  believed 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  Plut.  in 
ArvA. 

Nysa,  a  city  of  India,  called  also  Dlonysopo- 
lis,  from  its  having  been  sacred  to  Bacchus,  who 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  the  capital  of 
the  eastern  nations  whom  he  had  conquered.  It 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  named 
Meros,  where  Bacchus  was  educated  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  hence  the  fable  of  his 
having  been  confined  in  the  iidgh  {.impoCi  of  his 
father;  the  mountadn  was  also  called  Nysa,  and 
it  was  from  this  name  as  well  as  from  that  of  his 
father  (^io{  and  Niva)  that  he  is  stated  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Dionysius.  MAot  3,  7.  - 
€>r«.  Met.  4,  13,  &c.-7<ai.  7,  198.-  Curt.  8,  10. 

-  Virg.  Mn,  6.  805. A  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 

where  Osiris  was  nurtured.     Diod.  Sic  1,15. 

A  city  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  Halys,  between 
Parnassus  and  Osianus,  now  A'ouf  Shehr."^^ 
A  city  of  Caria,  called  also  Pythopniis,  on  the 
slope  of  mount  Messogis.  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mseander.  Strabo  studied  here  under  Aristode- 
mus.     It  is  now  Ntuli  or  Nosli.    Strab.  14. — PUn. 

5,  29. A  place  in  Euboea,  where  the  vine  was 

said  to  put  forth  leaves,  and  to  bear  fruit  the 

•ame  day. A  small  town  of  Bceotia.  on  moimt 

Helicon. A  town  in  tiie  island  of  Naxos. 

HYBMtss,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Propert.  3, 17,  22.—— 
A  son  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Cor.  Nep.  in 
Diod. 

NysiAdbs,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  t»  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  Bacchus.     Otiid.  Met.  3.  314.  &c. 

NYSSA,  a  sister  of    Mithridates    the  Great. 
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OARSES,  the  original  name  of  Artuxerxes 
Memnon. 

Oar  us,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the 
Palus  Maotif.     Herod.  4,  1/3. 

Oasis,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
The  word  was  formed  by  the  Greeks  Ironi  the 
Arabic  Wah  {Vah  or  Ouah).  It  is  specifically 
applied  to  the  "green  islands"  which  are  found 
studding  the  Libyan  desert,  and  which  are  four 
in  number:  the  Oasis  Magna,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal town  is  Ei  Kami  the  Oasis  Parva,  or  that 
of  El  Kaaar;  the  Norniern  or  Amnionian  Oanis, 
called  also  the  Oasis  of  Stwah;  and  the  Western 
Oasis,  which,  not  being  on  any  route,  has  been 
less  frequented,  and  was  unknown  to  Europe  till 
visited  by  Sir  Arcbibald  Edmonstune  in  1616. 
Each  Oasis  consists  of  several  vilUges,  depen- 
dent upon  springs,  to  the  existence  of  which  these 
spots  owe  tiieir  luxuriant  fertility.  Under  the 
empire,  the  region  of  the  Oases,  called  by  the 
Arabian  geographers.  At  fVa/iat  (or  Alouhat)  was 
attached  to  the  Hepunomis;  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  it  was  a  district  of  some 
importance,  including  the  seats  of  two  Coptic 
bishops.  They  were  used  by  the  Roman  empe- 
rors as  places  of  exile:  among  those  who  were 
banished  to  them  were  the  poet  Juvenal  and 
Nestorius.  They  all  abound  with  interesting 
vestiges  of  antiquity.  Seven  days  to  the  west  of 
the  Oasis  of  Siwah  is  another,  called  the  Oasis  of 
AugUa,  which  is  on  the  route  to  Feggan.  These 
spots  are  invaluable  for  the  purposes  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  as  facilitating  the  passage  of  the 
desert.     Strab.  17 Zbstm.  5,  97 — Herod.  3,  26 

Oaxbs,  a  river  of  Crete  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  It  is  now 
the  Mylopotamo,  and  is  apparently  one  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  the  island.  Firg 
EcU  1,  66. 

Oaxus,  a  town  of  Crete,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  mouth,  probably,  of  the 
Oaxes.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which 
had  its  appropriate  sovereisn,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Oaxus,  the  son  of  Apollo. 
Herod.  4,  154. 

OBRINOA.  a  river  of  Oerroany,  forming  the 
line  o(  separation  between  Oermania  Superior 
and  Inferior.     It  is  now  the  Ahr. 

Obsequbns,  Julius,  a  Latin  writer  who  flour 
ished  A.  D.  395.     He  wrote  a  treatise  De  Fro- 
digiis,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  list  of  the 
wonders  recorded  by  Livy.     The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Kapp.  Cur.  Regn.  1772,  Svo. 

OCALSa,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where  Rhada- 
manthus  fled  after  his  marriage  with  Alcmena. 
ApoUod.  2.— Homer.  11.  2.  aOl. 

OcBANlDBS  and  OCEANlTlDBS,  sea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  firom  whom  they  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys.  They 
were  3000  according  to  ApoUndorus.  who  men- 
tions the  names  of  seven  of  them;  Asia,  Styx, 
Electra,  Doris,  Eurynome,  Amphitrite,  and 
Metis.  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  eldest  of  them,  and 
reckons  forty-one,  Piiho,  Admete,  Prynno,  Ian 
the,  Rbodia,  Hippo,  Callirboe,  Urania,  Clymene, 
Idya,  Pasithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Oaluxaure, 
Plexaure.  Perseis,  Pluto.  Thoe,  Polydora,  Me- 
lobosis,  Dione,  Cerceis.  Xanthe,  Acasta,  lanira, 
2  T3 
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TeiesUMk,  Eiiropa,  MeiiMtbo,  Prtraa.  Budora, 
Calypao,  Tycbe,  Oeyroc,  Crifia,  Ampliiro,  with 
IhoM  mentioned  by  Apollodorua,  except  Amphi- 
trite.  Uygintu  mentions  ■ixteen,  whose  nmmes 
are  almost  all  different  ft'om  thoM  of  ApoUodorus 
and  Hesiod,  which  difference  proceeds  fh>m  the 
mutilation  of  the  orifinal  text.  The  Oceanides, 
like  the  rest  o(  the  inferior  deiues,  were  hon- 
oured with  libations  and  sacriflces.  Prayers 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  were  intreated  to 
protect  sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tem- 
pests. The  Argonauu,  before  they  proceeded  on 
their  expedition,  made  an  offerinf  of  flour, 
honey,  and  oil,  on  the  sea-shore,  to  idl  tha  dei- 
ties of  the  sea,  and  sacrifleed  bulls  to  them,  and 
intreated  their  proteetion.  When  the  saeriflee 
was  made  on  the  sea-shore,  the  olood  of  the  vic- 
tim was  reeeived  in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in 
the  open  sea,  the  blood  was  permitted  to  run 
down  into  the  waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm, 
the  sailors  generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young 
piR;  but  if  it  was  agitated  by  the  winds  and  rou«h, 
a  black  bull  was  deemed  the  moat  acceptable 
victim.  Homer.  Od.  8.—ApoUeu.  drg.—Virg, 
G.4,  S4i.— HtfSMd.  Thtog.  )4». 

OcbAnus,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Ccslus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by  whom 
he  had  the  principal  rivers,  such  as  the  Alpheus, 
Peneus,  Strymon,  tte.,  with  a  number  of  daugh- 
ters who  are  called  from  him  Oeeanidea.  iFid, 
Oceanides.j  According  to  Homer,  Oceanua  was 
the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he 
received  Arequent  visits  from  the  rest  of  the  dei- 
ties. He  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man 
with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  sitting  upon  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  He  often  holds  a  pike  in  his 
band,  while  ships  under  sail  appear  at  a  distance, 
or  a  sea-monster  stands  near  him.  Oeeanus  pre- 
sided over  every  part  of  the  tea,  and  even  the 
rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power.  The  an. 
eients  were  superstitious  in  their  worship  of 
OcMWUS,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  entrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  any  voyage.— —Besides  being  tha 
name  of  a  deity,  the  term  Oceanus  ('XI>««t^) 
occurs  in  Homer  in  another  sense  also.  It  is 
made  to  signify  an  immense  stream,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  sure,  cir- 
culated around  the  terraqueous  plain,  and  flnom 
which  the  different  seas  ran  out  in  the  manner 
of  bays.  This  opinion,  which  is  also  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  was  prevalent  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  Homer  terms  the  ocean  iffi6fifi—f 
because  it  thus  flowed  back  into  itself,  This 
same  river  Oeeanus  was  supposed  to  ebb  and 
flow  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  bt^lieved  to  descend 
into  it  at  their  setting,  and  emerge  from  it  at 
their  rising.  Hence  the  term  immrif  is  some- 
times put  for  the  borison.  In  Homer,  there- 
fore, it»»pit  and  MX««r«  always  mean  dif- 
ferent things,  the  latter  merely  denoting  the  sea 
in  the  more  modem  acceptation  of  the  term. 
On  the  shield  of  Achilles  the  poet  represents  tha 
Oceatnu  as  eneireling  the  rim  or  extreme  border  j 
of  the  shield,  in  ftill  accordance  with  the  popular  | 
belief  of  the  dayt  whereas  in  Virgil's  time,  when 
this  primitive  meaning  of  the  term  was  obsolete, 
and  more  correct  geographical  views  had  come 
In.  we  And  the  sea  (the  idra  being  liorrowed  pro- 
bably from  the  position  of  the  Mediterranean) 
occupying  in  the  poet's  description  the  centre  of 
the  shield  ol  Aneas.  If  it  be  asked,  whether 
any  traces  of  this  peculiar  meaning  of  the  term 


AMBr&f,  oeenrs  In  other  writers  besldefl  Homer, 
the  following  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  aflrma* 
tive,  may  be  cited  in  reply.  Hemod.  Theog.  i4^ 
Here.  Oyp.  914.— Burip.  OreU.  1371,— Orpk. 
Hymn.  lU,  U. 

OCBIA,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  of  Vesu  for  fifty-seven  years  with  the  great- 
est sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiusi 
Taeit.  Ann.  8,  86. 

OCBLLUS.  sumamed  Lueantis,  from  hia  hav- 
ing been  a  native  of  Lucania.  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  flourished  about  480  B.  C.  He 
wrote  a  work  "onthe  Vniverte, "  which  has  come 
down  to  us  entire.  In  the  form  in  whidi  it  now 
appears,  indeed,  it  is  not  written  in  tha  Doric 
dialect,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans; but  that  it  was  originally  composed  in 
that  dialect,  is  evident  (Wim  fragmenu  of  it  in 
Stobseus.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  converted 
from  the  Doric  to  the  Attic  by  some  learned 
grammarian,  at  a  period  when  the  writings  of 
the  Psrthagoreans  became  obkcure,  on  account  of 
the  dialect  in  which  they  were  written.  This 
remnant  of  philosophical  antiquity  is  a  specimen 
of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  intermixed  with 
tenets  peculiar  to  the  author.  He  maintained 
that  the  universe  never  iiad  a  beginning,  nor 
will  have  an  end;  that  the  world,  in  its  present 
beautifhl  form,  is  to  be  di»tinguished  fktnn  the 
universe  of  which  it  is  fomted;  and  that  tlie  col- 
lection of  all  beings  which  forms  the  world  is 
itself  perfect  and  entire,  and  has  no  eonnexina 
with  any  thing  extrinsic.  The  immuubie  es- 
sences of  Ocellus  are  the  same  with  the  intelli- 
gible natures  of  PytlMgoras;  and  the  doctrine  of 
OmUus  concerning  demons,  that  they  inhabit  the 
subliuar  regions,  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  Aristotle,  who  supposed  no  such  intelli- 
gences, exeept  In  the  celestial  sphere.  The  best 
editions  of  Ocellus  are,  that  of  Batteux,  Paris,  17G8, 
8  vol*.  l)imo:and  tlwtof  Rudolph,  Lips.  IHIi.Svo. 

OCtl.UM,  a  city  In  Hispania  Terraconensis, 
In  the  territory  of  the  Vettones;  now  Permotelle. 

A  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  among  the  Co<- 

tian  Alps,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cottiua.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is  now 
AvigUana,  a  small  town  with  a  castle.  In  Pied- 
mont, not  far  from  Turin.    Cer«.  B.  O.  I,  19. 

OCHOl,  a  title  given  to  Artaxerxes  Sd,  md 
Darius  2d,  kings  of  Persia.  It  ia  thought  to 
have  denoted  in  the  Persian  tongue,  "excel- 
lence," ••worth."~— -A  river  of  Bactriana,  rising 
In  the  mountains  that  lie  northward  of  the  source 
of  the  Arius,  and  falling  into  the  Oxiu.  It  ia 
now  the  Dehasch.    PUn.  6.  17> 

OcNUg,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Blantn.  who 
assisted  ^neas  against  Tumus.  He  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  mother's 
name.     Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Bi- 

anor.     Fi'rg.    Bel.  9.    iCn.    10,  199. A  man 

remarkable  for  bis  industry.  He  bad  a  wife  as 
remarkable  for  her  profusion,  who  always  con- 
sumed and  lavished  away  whatever  the  labours 
of  her  husband  bad  earned.  He  is  represented 
as  twisting  a  cord,  which  an  ass  standing  by  eats 
up  as  soon  as  he  makes  It,  whence  the  proverb  of 
OcnuMfltttem  torquet,  or  eonforgtief  pifer  /ittMcsi- 
hm,  often  applieid  to  labour  which  awieta  no  re- 
turn, and  which  is  totally  lost.  This  fable  was 
represented  at  Delphi  by  the  pencil  of  Polygno- 
tus,  and  it  likewise  ensaged  the  labours  of  the 
painter  Socrates,  according  to  Pliny.  Prttmt.  A, 
3,  2\,—FUn.  35,  II.-  Patu.  10,  89. 

OcricCloh.  a  town  of  Umbria,  below  tfaa 
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OobkXtus,  kinir  of  Palmyra,  wm  originKlly  a 
native  and  a  leadinR  inhabitant  of  that  city; 
though  some  make  him  a  pilnce  of  a  tribr  of 
Sarafens,  who  dwelt  in  the  neishbnurhond  of  the 
Euphrates.  After  .Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had 
rendered  himself  formidable  throughout  the  ea*t, 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Koman  emptror  Valerian, 
A.  D.  260,  he  received  from  Odenatut  a  preaent 
of  several  camels  laden  with  rieh  merchandise, 
accompanied  with  a  submisxive  letter,  protesting 
tliat  he  had  never  borne  arms  aaainst  the  Per- 
sians. Sapor  was  enraged  that  he  should  pre- 
sume to  write  to  him,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
him,  and  exterminate  his  wholi>  family,  unless 
he  came,  and,  with  his  hards  tied  behind  him, 
snlieited  forgiveness.  Odenatus  spurned  the 
conditions,  and  collecting  an  army,  declared  for 
the  Romans.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  success  of 
an  expedition  in  which  Sapor's  treasures,  and 
several  of  his  wives  and  children,  were  captured; 
and  BO  closely  did  he  press  upon  the  Persian, 
that  he  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  cut  off  his 
rear  in  passing  the  Euphrates.  After  these  ex- 
ploits. Odenatus  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Palmyra,  and  elevated  his  wife,  the  relfbrated 
Zenobia,  to  the  rank  of  queen.  Oallienus.  the 
son  and  colleague  of  Valet  Ian.  intrusted  Odenatus 
with  the  chief  command  oi*  the  Roman  army  in 
the  east.  In  this  quality  he  entered  Me.-opota- 
mis,  defeated  Sapor  in  his  own  country,  and  laid 
siege  to  Ctesipbon.  During  the  distracted  state 
of  the  empire  under  Oallienus,  Odenatus  re- 
mained faitlifiil  to  him,  and  kept  the  eastern  sec- 
tion in  tranquillity.  On  this  account  he  was 
created  Anzustus  and  partner  in  the  empire  by 
Gallienus,  in  the  year  264.  Zenobia  was  digni- 
ned  at  the  same  time  with  the  title  of  Augusta, 
and  their  children  with  that  of  Cesar.  In  a 
second  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Sapor,  he 
ravaged  the  country,  and  took  Ctesipbon.  On 
his  return  firom  this  expedition,  he  marched 
against  the  Gotha  or  Scythians,  who  had  Invaded 
Asia,  and  compelled  them  to  make  a  hasty  re- 
treat. Shortly  after  this  he  fell  a  victim  to 
domestic  treason,  and  bis  favourite  amuneroent 
of  hunting  was  the  occasion  of  his  death.  His 
nephew.  Masonius,  presumed  to  throw  hi*  Javelin 
before  that  of  his  uncle;  and,  though  admonished 
of  his  error,  repeated  the  same.  Odenatus  was 
provoked  at  this  show  of  insolence,  took  away 
his  horse,  a  mark  of  infamy  among  the  barbari- 
ans, and  ordered  the  youth  into  confinement  for 
a  short  time.  The  offence  was  soon  forgotten, 
but  the  puniMhment  was  remembered,  and  Maeo- 
nius  caused  his  imcle  to  be  a8sas«inated  in  the 
mid«t  of  a  great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  son 
of  Odenatiu  by  a  former  wife,  was  killed  with  his 
father.  This  tragedy  is  said  to  have  been  acted 
at  Emesa,  in  die  year  267.  Odenatus  was  a  prince 
of  great  qualities,  and  one  who  well  merited  the 
high  rank  to  which  he  had  raised  himself. 

Odbssus,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mrnsia  Inferior, 
to  the  east  of  Marcianopolia.  It  was  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Milesians,  and  is  now  Varna  in  Bul- 
garia. It  was  also  called  Odesopolis.  Mela,  8, 
i.—Plin   \\.—Ovid.  Tritt.  I,  9.  37. 

OdKUM,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens.  It  was 
built  by  Pericles,  and  was  so  constructed  as  to 
imitate  the  form  of  Xerxes'  tent.  It  was  set  on 
(Ire  by  Aristlon,  general  of  Mithridates,  who  de- 
fended Athrns  against  Sylla.  It  was  subse- 
quently restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobarcanes, 
kind  of  Cfippadocia.  Piut.  Vit.  Perid.  Appian. 
B0J.  AffMr.  3S.      Fitrur.  r>,  9. 


ODiTRii,  a  son  of  Ixion,  killed  bv  Mo(>siu,  aj 
the  nupiiais  of  Pirithmis.  Ovtd.  Met.  12,  457. 
A  prince  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Androme- 
da.    Id.  lb.  5,  97. 

ODOAckR,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroyed 
the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  himself 
king  or  luly,  A.  D.  476. 

ODRf  SiB.  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  war 
like  of  the  Thraeian  trities.  Their  dominions 
extended  at  one  time  from  Abdera  and  the  Nes- 
tus,  along  the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  moutha 
of  the  Ister,  and  reached  as  far  inland  aa  Uie 
•ource  of  the  Strymon;  bin  tiiey  were  afterwards 
very  much  circumscribed,  beinic'  Cfmflned  within 
a  small  territory  on  the  banks  ol  the  Hebrus, 
about  Adrinnople.    Herod.  7, 137.— TTlucyci.  2.  29. 

Odysska,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes  in  twenty-four  books  the  ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses  on  his  return  ft-om  the  Trpian 
war,  with  other  material  circumstances.  'The 
whole  of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than 
flfty-flve  days.  Though  not  so  esteemed  as  the 
Iliad  for  buldness  of  genius  and  Are  of  descrip. 
tion,  yet  the  Odyssey  clainu  an  equal  share  of 
approbation  for  the  dignity  of  its  characten. 
Instead  of  carnage  and  blood,  we  here  admire 
the  social  virtues,  we  accompany  the  hero  into 
domestic  scenes,  share  with  him  the  sweets  of 
private  life,  admire  the  steadiness  of  fKeixlship 
tried  by  time  and  by  cahimity,  and  bless  the 
hand  of  ancient  hospitality  which  indiscriminately 
was  open  to  those  who  laboured  under  distress  or 
indigence.  The  Iliad  possesses  the  powers  of  the 
meridian  sun,  according  to  the  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  Longinus,  and  the  Odyssey  atill  preserves 
the  majesty  and  the  serenity  of  the  setting  sun. 
( Fid,  Homerus.>^— A  city  in  Hispania  RKtica, 
to  the  north  of  AlKlera,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Ulysses.     Strab.  3. 

ODTSSicDM,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the  west 
of  Pachynus.     Now  Cabo  Marjeo. 

CEa,  a  town  in  the  island  of  iErina,  about  SO 

stadia  from  the  capital.     Herod.  5,  83. A  city 

on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  two  Syrtes, 
and  forming  together  with  Sabrata  and  Leptis 
Magna,  the  district  called  Tripnlis.  It  derived 
all  its  importance  f^m  the  Rnmans  leading 
hither  a  colony  of  Sicilians,  who  were  a(t4>rwaniB 
joined  by  the  neiahbouring  Libyans.  It  is  now 
replaced  by  TripoH,  the  metropolis  of  the  modern 
state  of  this  name.     Plin.  5,  4.     SiL  Ital.  3,  257. 

Q<lAORCS  or  Q<:aobr,  the  father  of  Orpheus  by 
Calliope.  He  Wa«  king  of  Thrace,  and  from  him 
mount  Hsemus,  and  also  the  Hebrus,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  country,  have  received  the  appella- 
tion of  CEagriui.  (hid.  in  lb.  484.—  Firg.  G.  4, 
bl^.—ApMod.  I.  3. 

OBax,  a  son  of  Nanplius  and  Clymene.  He 
was  brother  to  Palamedes,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  death  he  highly 
resented  on  his  return  to  Greece,  by  raising  dis- 
turbances in  the  family  of  some  of  the  Grecian 
princes.  Diety$  Cret.—ApoUod.  i. — Hygin.  J<A. 
117. 

a<)BAl.lA,  the  ancient  name  of  Laennia,  which 
it  received  from  king  Qtbalus,  nnd  thence  <EZ«- 
Hdet  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  as  a  native  o( 
the  country,  and  (Bbalius  sanguis  is  used  to  de- 
nominate his  blu<id.     Paus.  3,  1 ApoUod.  3,  II. 

The  same  name  is  riven  to  "Tarentum,  be- 
cause built  by  a  Lace<l«moiiian  colony,  whose 
ancestors  were  governed  by  CEbalus.  Firm.  G. 
4,  VJb.-Sa.  12,  451. 

G^balTdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Ca»tni 
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■Bd  that  the  mother  murdered  her«rlf  ns  soon  as 
tti*'  knew  the  incpnl  which  had  bven  cnmmitted. 
H«9  tomb  wan  near  th«»  Arp(i|iagus,  in  ihe  a^e  of 
Pauxania'i  St»mp  oi  tin-  ancif  nt  poets  repreient 
him  in  hell,  >is  suflTerini;  the  punishment  v\bii-h 
crimes  like  his  seenieil  «o  deserve.  According 
to  Kome,  llie  lour  children  which  he  had  were  by 
Euriganea,  the  daughter  of  Perlplias,  whom  he 
married  after  the  death  oi  JocaMi.  ApoUod.  3,  5 
—Hygin./ab.  t)6.  Ac.—Sophod.  (Edip  Tyr.  el  CW. 
Antig.  8tc.—Pam.  9,  5.  Sfn.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  64i 
—  Senec  in  (Edip.     Atfien.  6  el  iO. 

(Eneus,  a  king. of  Calydnn  in  i£tolia,  son  of 
Parthaon  or  Purtheus,  and  Euryte.  He  married 
Althiea,  the  daut:hter  of  The^tius,  by  whom  be 
had  CUmenuii,  Meleager.  Gorge,  and  Uejanira. 
Alter  AUhseu's  death,  he  mxrried  Penboea,  the 
daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom  he  had  Tydeus. 
In  a  general  nacriflce,  which  CEneus  made  to  all 
the  gods  upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his 
fields,  he  forgot  D>ana,  and  the  goddess,  to  re- 
venge this  unpardonable  neglect,  incited  bis 
neighbours  to  take  up  armn  against  him,  and  be- 
sides she  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try of  Calydon.  The  animal  was  at  lai>t  killed 
by  Meleager  and  the  neighbouring  princes  of 
Greece,  in  a  celebrated  chace.  known  by  the 
name  of  the  chace  of  the  Caiydoiiian  boar, 
i^me  time  after  Meleager  died,  and  CEneus 
waf  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of 
nis  brother  Agrius.  Diomedes,  however,  bis 
grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  his  throne;  but 
the  continual  niisrortunes  to  vihicb  he  was  ex- 
posed, rendered  him  melancholy.  He  exiled 
himself  from  Calydon,  and  leit  his  crown  to  his 
soii-io-law  Andremon.  lie  di"d  as  he  was  going 
ti  Art:olis.  liis  body  wa«  binicd  by  the  care  of 
Diomjdes  in  a  town  of  ArifMis,  which  from  l.im 
received  the  name  of  CEnoe.  It  is  r>-ported  that 
Q5  >eu»  received*'  visit  Irom  Bacchus,  and  that 
he  siitfi'ied  the  god  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  Al- 
tli.ei.  iiml  to  become  the  father  of  Dejanira.  for 
which  Barchus  permitted  that  the  wnie  of  which 
he  was  the  patron  should  be  called  among  the 
Greek*  by  the  name  of  (Eneus  (oTi-oi.)  Hygin. 
fah.  12 J.  —ApoUod.  I,  8.  Homer.  11.  9,  569. 
Pans.  2.   ib.      Ovid.  Met  8.  6iO. 

Ur.NlAQ/C  a  city  of  Acamania,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ach<-)ou«.  It  was  founded  at  thecomm.ind 
of  an  oracle  by  AlcmaH)n,  after  the  murder  of 
hi.'  mother.  It  was  a  pbice  of  g reat  str<-ngth  and 
imporuince,  and  was  formerly  railed  Erysiehe. 
lis:  «iie  i*  prob»blv  ot-cupied  by  Trigardon.  Thu- 
cyd.  1.  111.  2,  lOi.3.  77.     Liv.  -26.  24.  38.  11. 

(Enidkh.  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son  of 
CEneo*.     (hid.  Met.  8.  Jnb.  in. 

u.NoK  a  demus  or  borough  of  Attica,  belong- 
iou  to  ilie  tube  iEantis.  Strab  6 ——Another 
boroiitih  of  Attica,  on  the  confines  of  Bceotia.  near 
Eleuttierie      It  belonged  to  the  fribe  of  Hippo- 

thmm.  Shab.  S A  small  Cormth:an  fortress, 

ii-.nr  the  promontory  of  Olmite.    Strab  8.     Xen. 

Hitt   Gr    4.  .■),  5 A  city  of  Elis.  thought  by 

some  to  be  the  sj«me  with  Ephyre.  seated  near 
the  sea  on  the  road  leading  fnim  Elis  to  the  coast, 

and    120  stadia  from  that  city.     Strnb.  8. A 

town  ol"  Argolis.  between  Arirns  and  Mantinea, 
and  on  the  Are adiin  frontier.  It  was  said  tfi  have 
been  founded  by  Di«)tiie<).  and  named  after  his 
grandfather  Q<^neus  The  site  of  this  place  is 
still  e.illeil  Rnoa.     Paxu  2.  25.      ApoUod.  I.  8.  6. 

IK.MuMADS,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope,  tlie 
daiijihter  of  Atlas.  He  wax  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis. 
&nd  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Euarete.  daughter 


of  Acrisius.  or  Eurytboa,  thedaughter  of  Daaani 
He  was  inrurined  by  the  oracle  that  he  should 
peri^h  by  the  hands  of  bis  son  in-law,  therefore 
aii  he  could  skilfully  drive  a  chariot,  be  deter> 
mined  to  marry  his  daughter  tmly  to  him  who 
could  outrun  him.  on  condition  that  all  who  en- 
tered the  list  should  agree  tu  1r>  down  their 
lives  if  conquered.  Mnny  bad  already  perished, 
when  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed  himself 
He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  chariotrei  o: 
Ojiomaus,  by  piomising  bim  the  enjoynoeat  ot 
the  favours  of  Hippodamia,  if  be  proved  victori- 
ous. Myrrilus  gave  bis  master  an  old  chariot, 
whose  axle-tiee  broke  on  the  course,  which  wa 
from  Pisa  u>  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  atwl  (Kno 
maus  was  killed.  Pelops  married  HippoUamia, 
and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he  expired.  O-^oo 
maus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge  the  perfidy  cm 
Myrtilus,  which  was  execut4'd.  Those  that  bad 
been  defeated  when  Pelops  entered  the  lists, 
were  Marmax,  Alcaihous,  Eurjalus.  Euryoia- 
chtis.  Capetiis,  La.siu.^,  Acrias.  Chalcodon,  l.y- 
curgus,  Tricolonus,  Frias,  Ari.«tnmachu8,i£olius, 
Eunthrus,  and  Cbroniu«.  ApoUod.  2.  4.  Pma. 
5.  17.  6.  11.  Ac.  -  Propert.  1.  2.  2P.  Ooid.  in  lb. 
a67.     Art.  Am.  2,  8.     Heroid.  8.  70. 

O-InONB.  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phr}gia.  As  she  bad  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Pans, 
whom  she  married  before  be  wat  discovered  to 
be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  bis  voya^re  into  Greece 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  emise- 
quences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country,  and 
that  he  should  have  recourse  to  her  medicinal 
knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these  pre 
dictions  were  fulfilled;  and  Parii,  when  be  had 
received  the  fatal  wound,  ordered  hia  body  to  be 
carried  to  O-^one,  in  hopes  of  being  cured  by 
her  assistance.  He  expired  as  be  came  into  her 
presence;  and  Q'lnone  was  so  struck  at  the  sight 
of  his  dead  body,  that  alter  bathine  it  with  hrr 
tears,  she  stabbed  herself  to  the  earth.  .She  «as 
mother  of  Cory  thus  by  Paris,  and  this  son  perished 
by  the  band  of  his  father,  when  he  attempted,  at 
the  instigation  of  Q-^none,  to  persuade  him  to 
withdraw  his  aflection  from  Helen.  Dictys.  CreL 
—  Orid.  de  Bent.  Amor.  ^57.     Hetoid.  5 

G-.NOFlA.  one  or  the  ancient  names  of  Uie 
island  iGgina.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  473. 

O'lNOPfON.  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Th**spiis,  or, 
according  to  others  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
Heliee.  by  whom  he  bail  a  daughter  called  Hero, 
or  Merope.  of  whom  the  giant  Orion  became  en- 
amoured. The  father,  unwilling  to  eive  bif 
daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  afraid  of  provt'kii^ 
him  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his  appliraiioiH, 
and  at  Ian  put  out  his  eyes  when  he  was  intnxi 
caied.  S<ime  suppose  that  this  violence  was  of- 
fered to  Orion  after  he  had  dishonoured  Merope 
O<:nopion  received  the  island  of  Chios  fmii 
Rhadaninnthiis.  who  had  conquered  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  i£gean  sea,  and  hia  tomb  was  still 
seen  there  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  sup- 
pose, and  with  more  probability,  that  he  reigned 
not  at  Chins,  but  at  .^gina.  which  from  him  wal 
called  U-Jiopia.  f^tU.  in  Then.—  ApoUod.  1,  4.— 
Patu.  7,  4. 

O-iNOTRl.  the  inhabitanU  of  a^notria. 

OIhotrTa.  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient 
race  of  the  CEnotri,  and  in  early  use  among  the 
Greeks  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  south-eastera 
coast  of  Italy.  The  name  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  obtained  from  QShotrua.  a  Sabine  m 
Latin  chief,  or  from  (Enotrus,  a  aoa  of  Lycaoi^ 
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who  1m1  a  eoltiny  of  Arradians  thither;  but  by 
otbrra  rrom  aI»o{  ihe  Orffk  word  lor  tcine.  v\  ith 
the  poeu  ot  a  later  aire  it  is  a  general  appellatiun 
for  all  Iialy.  The  CKnf>trl,  ai  ibey  wire  called. 
appear  to  have  been  spread  orer  a  large  portion 
of  southern  Italy,  and  may  be  regarded,  not  a^  a 
very  early  branch  of  the  primitive  Italian  stock, 
but  rather  as  the  last  scion  propagated  in  a 
southerly  direction. 

QSnoTRIdbs.  small  islands,  two  in  number, 
off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  a  little  above  the 
promontory  of  Palinurus.  Tbry  lay  in  front  uf 
the  citv  of  Velia,  where  the  river  Ueles  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.     FUn.  7,  7. 

U-^NOtrus,  a  son  ol  Lycaoo  of  Arcadia.  He 
passed  into  Magna  Oracia  with  a  colony,  and 
itave  the  name  of  O.notria  to  that  part  uf  the 
country  where  he  settled.  Divnyi.  HaL  1,  II. — 
Pcnu.  I.  3. 

U<<NUS,  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
flowinc  near  Sfllasia.  The  modem  name  is 
rchelerina.     Polyb.  2,  65.      Uv,  34.  28. 

\r.NV8ax,  smalt  islands  in  the  j£gean  sea.  be- 
tween Chios  and  tlie  mainland,  now  Spalmadoret, 
or  Egoniti.  Herod.  1,  165.  Thucyd  6,  24. 
Plin.  5,  31  —-•Small  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Messenia,  and  nearly  facing  the  eity  of  Mt  thone. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  now  called 
Sapiensa  Mjad  Cabrera,     /'atu.  4,  34.— i^'n.  4,  II. 

Ok>NU8,  a  son  of  Licymnius,  killed  at  Sparta, 
where  be  aceomftanied  Hercules,  who  burned  the 
b<Kly,  and  conveyed  the  ashes  to  his  father. 
Eusuthius  assigns  two  reasons  why  the  custom 
o(  burning  corpses  came  to  be  of  such  general  use 
in  Oreece;  the  first  in  because  bodies  were  thought 
to  be  unclean  after  the  soul's  departure,  and 
therefore  were  purified  by  firei  the  second  reason 
is,  that  the  soul  being  separated  from  the  gross 
and  inactive  matter,  might  be  at  liberty  to  take 
its  flight  to  the  heavenly  mansions. 

OITA,  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  in  Thes- 
saly.  whose  eaRU>m  extremity  in  conjunction 
with  the  sea  forms  the  famous  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylas.  It  extended  its  raniiHcations  westward 
into  the  country  of  the  Ditrlans,  and  still  farther 
into  ^tolia,  whili>  to  the  south  it  was  connected 
with  the  mounuuns  of  Locris  and  those  of  B<bo- 
tia.  Itt  modern  name  is  KcUavothra.  Sophocles 
represents  Jove  as  thundeting  on  the  lofty  crags 
of  (Kttu  The  blithest  nummit,  accoi-dinx  to  Livy, 
was  named  Callidromui*:  it  was  occupied  by  Cato 
with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  battle  fouKfat  at  the 
pass  of  Tbermopyla,  between  the  Romans  under 
Aciliua  Olabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus,  and, 
owing  tu  this  manoeuvre,  the  latu*r  was  entirely 
routed.  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which 
the  Persian  army  turned  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  as  beginning  at  the  Asopus.  Its  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mountain  is  Anoiuea.  It 
leads  along  this  ridge  as  far  as  Alponus,  the  first 
Locrian  town.  On  the  summit  of  mount  U-.ta 
were  two  castles,  named  Tichius  and  RhodmUia, 
which  were  successfully  defended  by  the  i'Eto- 
liaiu  against  the  Romans.  lie.  36,  \5  et  19. 
8trab.  9  et  10-  Herod.  1,  216  et  217.-  Soph. 
Track.  436.— Flin.  4.  7. 

a-;TtL.i;8,  a  town  of  Laconia,  so  called  from  »n 
Argive  hero  of  that  name,  was  situate  eighiy 
Btadia  from  Thalama;.  Homer  has  noticed  it 
among  the  towns  subject  to  Menelaus.  Strabo 
<>t>serves  it  was  irsually  called  T>lus.  Ptolemy 
srrites  the  name  Bityla,  and  it  is  ^rill  known  by 
Cfcat  of  Fittdo.    Pausanias  noticed  here  a  temple 


of  Serapis,  and  a  statue  of  A|m>IIo  Camchu  ia 
the  forum.  Fuut.  3,  ;M>. — Huttter.  IL  8,  bbih— 
Strab.ti. 

OFBLLtTs,  a  man  whom,  thougl>  unpolished, 
Horace  represeni6  as  a  chNrNcier  exemplary  tor 
wisdom,  economy,  and  moderation.  Horat.  Sat. 
2,2.2. 

OOL.A8A  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Etni- 
ria,  Kome  aistance  below  PUnasia,  famed  for  iu 
wine,  now  Monte  Criilo.     J'lin  3,  7- 

OOULNIA  Lex,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ouulnius,  tii- 
bunt^M  of  tlie  commons,  A.  U.  C  463,  that  Ihe 
nuniber  ol  the  pontifices  should  be  increased  u> 
ei^ht,  and  of  the  augurs  to  nine;  and  that  four  of 
the  former  and  five  ol  the  latter  should  be  chorei) 
from  among  the  plebeinns. 

Ogtges,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most  an* 
cientol  those  that  reigned  in  Oreece.  He  was 
son  of  Terra,  or,,  as  s<  me  suppcxe,  of  Neptune, 
and  married  Thebe,  the  daughter  ol  Jupiter.  He 
reigned  in  Roeotia.  which,  from  him,  is  some- 
times called  Ogygia,  and  his  power  was  also 
extended  over  Attica.  It  is  supiuised  that  he  was 
of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  extraction;  but  his 
origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  duration  of  His  reign,  are  so  obscure  and  un- 
known, that  the  epithet  of  Ogygian  is  often  ap- 
plied to  every  thing  of  dark  antiquity.  In  the 
reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  deluge,  which  so 
inundated  the  territories  of  Attica,  that  they  re- 
aiained  waste  for  near  800  years.  This,  though 
it  is  very  uncertain,  it  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened about  1764  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
previous  to  the  deluge  nf  Deucalion.  According 
to  some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the  overflowing 
of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country.  The  reign  uf 
Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  and  as  it  is  reported, 
the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  diameter, 
figure,  and  her  course.  Varro  de  It.  R.  3,  I.  — 
Paiu.  9.  5.  -  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  IH.  &c. 

OoroiA,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Tliebet 
in  BoBotia.  JAuan.  I,  673.——  One  of  tne  daugh- 
ters of  Niobe  and  Amphion,  changed  into  sumes. 

ApoUod.  -  Patu.    9.  6. An    ancient  name  of 

Bceotia,  from  Ogyges  who  reigueil  there.>^— The 
island  of  Caly|»so,  opposite  the  pmniontory  of 
Laciniiim  in  Mamui  Oriecia,  where  UlyMes  was 
shipwrecked.  The  situation,  and  even  the  exis- 
tence of  Calyps4i's  island,  is  disputed  by  some 
writers.  Plin.  3,  10-  Homer.  Od.  1,  52  et  t>6w 
5,254. 

Ocf  Rts.  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

OlCLKUS,  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeuxippe, 
who  married  Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  The*, 
tius.  by  whom  he  had  Iphiaiiira.  1  ulylxBa.  and 
Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  by  Laoniedun  when 
defending  the  ships  which  Hercules  had  brought 
to  Asia,  when  he  made  war  agaio'it  Troy.  Ho 
met.  Od.  15,  243.  -  Diod.  i.— ApoUod.  1,  8.  3.  & 

Pavs.  6.  17 

OiLKUS,  a  king  of  the  Lucrlans.  His  father's 
name  was  Odoedncus.  and  his  mother's  Agtia- 
nome.  He  mnrricd  Eriope  by  whom  he  bad 
Ajsx,  rallei)  Oiteutfrom  hi.n  father,  to  discriminate 
biiii  from  Ajax  the  son  ol  Telamon.  He  haii 
alKo  another  son  calleu  Medon,  by  a  courtexaa 
called  Rhene.  Oi lens  wa.s  one  nf  the  Argonauts. 
f'irg.  /iin.  1,  4b.—  Aiolton.  1. — Hygin.  .M>.  14  et 
18.      Homer.  11.  13  ml.  16.  b'i^.- ApMod.  3.  10. 

OLBIA  a  cit>  of  Rilbyni;i,  in  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  Mnus  dlbianiiit,  the  same  with  Antaeus. 

{Vid   A&taens  ) A  city  on  llie  coast  of  Pam- 

phylia,  west  uf  Attaleo,  Ptol A  town  on  tite 
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properly  esUblithed  and  maintained  with  cer- 
tainty. The  mode  of  computation,  wiiieli  was 
UMed  after  the  suppression  of  the  Olympiads  and 
uf  the  eonsular  fasti  of  Rome,  was  more  useful  as 
it  was  more  universal;  but  while  the  era  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  prevailed  in  the  east,  the 
western  nations  in  the  sixth  century  began  to 
adopt  with  more  propriety  the  Christian  epoch, 
which  was  prqpagated  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
at  last,  in  the  tenth,  became  legal  and  popular. 

A  celebrated  woman,  who  was  dau^liter  of  a 

king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the 
Great  Her  haughtiness,  and,  more  probably, 
her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  repudiate  her, 
and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  king  Atta- 
ins. Olympias  was  sensible  of  this  injury,  and 
Alexander  showed  his  disapprobation  of  his 
father's  measures  by  retiring  from  the  court  to 
his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip,  which  soon 
followed  this  disgrace,  and  which  some  have  at- 
tributed to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  extravagancies.  The 
queen  paid  the  highest  honour  to  her  husband's 
murderer.  She  gathered  his  mangled  limbs, 
placed  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  laid  his 
ashes  near  those  of  Philip.  The  administration 
of  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  bis  father,  was, 
in  some  instuict*,  offensive  to  Olympias;  but 
when  the  ambition  of  her  son  was  concerned,  she 
did  not  scruple  to  declare  publicly,  that  Alexan- 
der was  not  the  son  of  Philip,  but  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  an  enormous  serpent  which  had 
supematurally  introduced  itself  into  her  bed. 
When  Alexander  was  dead.  Olympias  seized  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish  her 
usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  AridsBUS, 
with  bis  wife  Eurjrdice,  as  also  Nicanor,  the 
brother  of  Cassander,  with  100  leading  men  of 
Maeedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest 
Such  barbarities  did  not  longrenutin  unpunished; 
Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna.  where  she  had 
retired  with  the  remains  of  her  family,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  surrender  after  an  obstinate  siege. 
The  conqueror  ordered  her  to  be  accused,  and 
to  be  put  to  death.  A  body  of  200  soldiers  were 
directed  to  put  the  bloody  commands  into  execu- 
tion, but  the  splendour  and  majesty  nf  the  queen 
disarmed  their  eourai^e,  and  she  was  at  last  mas- 
sacred by  those  whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived 
of  their  children,  about  316  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    Justin.  7.  6  9,  7.     PhU.  in  Alex. 

OlympiooOrus,  an  Alexandrian  philosopher 
who  flourished  about  the  year  430  B.  C.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian 
doctrines,  and  was  tlie  master  of  Proclus,  who 
attended  upon  bis  school  before  he  was  twenty 

years  of  age. A  Platonic  philosopher,   who 

flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  four  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  the  first  Aicibiades,  the  Phae  ■ 
dnn,  Oorgias,  and  Philebus.  The  first  of  these 
contains  a  life  of  Plato,  in  which  we  meet  with 
certain  particulars  relative  to  the  philosopher, 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  This  Oly^mpiodorus 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  enjoyed  great 
reputation  in  that  capital,  as  will  appear  (ram  a 
distich  appended  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Oor- 
gias.-—»A  native  <\t  Alexandria,  a  peripatetic, 
who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Commentary 
on  the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle,  which  was  edited 
by  Aldus,  Venet  1551,  fol. 

OLTMPIus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 


where  the  god  bad  a  celebrated  temple  and 
statue,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Pcau.  7,  2.<— A  native  of  Carthage,  called  also 
Nemesianus.  ( Vid.  Nemesianus.)  '  A  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Honorius,  who  was  the  cause  of 
Stilicho's  death. 

OLTMPUg,   a  famous  musician,  a   native  of 
Mysia,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.     He 
was   the  disciple  of    Marsyas.      Plato,   Aristo- 
phanes, and  Aristotle,  cite  his  verses.^— -An- 
other, a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Midas.    Aristoxenus  relates  that  he  composed, 
in  the  Lydian  mode,  the  air  for  the  flute  which 
expressed  the  funeral  sorrows  for  the  death  of 
Python.    To  him  likewise  are  ascribed  the  Ce- 
rulean,   Minervan,    Harmatian   and    Sp<mdean 
modes.     Plutarch  says  that  h*  was  the  first  who 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  the  knowledge  of 
stringed  instrumenu;  and  that  he  instituted  the 
custom  of  celebrating  with  the  flute,  hymns  to 
the  polycephalio  nome  in  honour  of  the  gods* 
Plato  says  ttiat  his  music  inflamed  his  auditors 
Aristotle,  that  it  exalted  the  soul;  and  Plutareta« 
that  it  surpassed  in  simplicity  all  other  music* 
^— A  physician  of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt 
from  whose  writings  Plutarch  derived  his  aecoun 
of  the  last  hours  of  that  princess.— ^A  celebrated 
mountain,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  forming  tiM 
limit  when  regarded  as  an  entire  ranve,  betwee* 
the  latter  country  and  Macedonia.    The  highest 
summit  in  the  chain,  to  which  the  name  of  Olym- 
pus was  specially  confined  by  the  poets,  wal 
fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  well 
deserved    the    honour.      Travellers,  who  hav« 
visited  these  shores,  dwell  with  admiration  on 
the  colossal   magnificence  of  Olympus,   whidi 
seems  to  rise  at  once  Oom  the  sea  to  hide  itt 
snowy  head  among  the  clouds.     Dr   Hollandt 
who  beheld  it  from  Litoehori  at  its  foot,  observe*, 
"  We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  firom 
the  thick  foes  which  hung  over  us  for  three  sue* 
eessive  days,  while  traversing  the  country;  but 
on  leaving  it,  and  accidentally  looking  back,  wt 
saw  through  an  opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline 
of  vast  precipices,  seeming  almost  to  overhang 
the  place,  and  so  atrial  in  their  aspect,  that  for  a 
few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it  might  not  lie 
a  delusion  to  the  eye.     The  fog,  however,  dis- 
persed yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial  open- 
ings were   made,  through   which,  as    through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sunbeams    resting  on  the 
snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a 
dark  blue  sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and 
mist  that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  transient  view  we  had  of  the  mountain  (ham 
this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  preeipiees  c^  Tast 
height,  forming  its  eastern  nront  toward  the  sea, 
and    broken  at   intervals   by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest 
trees.   The  oak,  chesmut  beech,  plane-tree,  fte., 
are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base  and 
skirts  of  the  mountain,  and  towuids  the  summit 
of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pine  spread 
themselves   along   the   acclivities,  giving    that 
character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain,  wbieh  H 
so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets."     The 
modem  name  of  the  mountain,  with  the  Greeks, 
is  Elimbo.  and  with  the  Turks  Semavat  Sm. 

Burip.  Baeeh.  409  et  561.  Troad.  215 Hair.  Od. 

n,a\4.-Firg.  Georg.  1.  '^>.  3.  22S_l.a«Mn.  6, 

341. A  mountain  in  Mysia.  on  the  confines  ot 

Bithynia,  above  the  city  of  Prasa.     It  was  oim  of 
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•rac  flrom  nnderUking  war  against  the  Romans, 
and  on  that  account  being  suspected  by  the  Iting . 
fled  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  liberally  rewarded.     JUv.  44,  16. 

ONtON,  a  city  of  Egypt,  south-west  of  Heroo- 
polis.  It  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  bad  a 
temple  here,  which  continued  from  the  time  of 
Onias,  who  built  it,  to  that  of  Vespasian.  Onias 
was  nephew  to  Menelaus,  and  the  lawful  succes- 
sor to  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem;  but  being  de- 
prived of  bis  rights  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  king 
of  Syria,  who  inade  Aleimus  high-priest  in  his 
stead,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  obtained  permission 
flrom  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  build  ttiis  temple 
there,  about  173  B.  C  This  structure  remained 
for  the  space.ofd43  years,  when  it  wasi  destroyed 
by  order  of  Vespasian,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
*Jo$eph.  Ant.  14,  14.  BM.  Jud.  1,  1. 

OnochOncs,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  It  was  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes.     Herod.  7,  196.  | 

OnomacrTtos,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens.  It 
is  generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem,  on 
the  Argonautie  expedition,  attributed  to  Or- 
pheus, was  written  b'y  Ononnaeritus.  The  elegant 
poems  of  MussBus  are  also,  by  some,  supposed  to 
be  the  production  of  bis  pen.  He  flourished 
about  516  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
expelled  from  Athens  by  Hipparcbus,  one  of  the 

sons  of  Pisistratus.     Herod,  f,  6. A  Locrian, 

who  wrote  concerning  laws,  &c.  Arittot.  Polit.  8. 
Onomabchus,  a  Phocian,  son  of  Buthycrates, 
and  brother  of  Philomelus,  wbomihe  succeeded, 
as  general  of  bis  countrymen,  in  the  sacred  war. 
After  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  be 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  ienomin- 
iously  bung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  nfifered  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.     He  died  853  B.  C.     Aristot. 

Pol.  5,  \.—Diod.  16. A  man  to  whose  care 

Antigonus  intrueied  the  keeping  of  Eumenes. 
^  Nep.  in  Bum. 

OnOphas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  eon- 
spired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.    Ctericu. 

An  ofBcer  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  agaiiut 
Greece. 

Onosandbr.  a  Greek  author  and  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  flrst  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
of  considerable  celebrity  .entitled  vrpanryioit  A^att 
being  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general.  The 
beat  editions  are,  that  of  Sehwebel,  Norimb. 
1752.  fol.,  and  that  of  Coray,  Paris.  1822,  8vo. 

ONYTHBS.  a  friend  of  iEneas,  killed  by  Turw 
nus.     Virg.  JBn.  18,  514. 

OpalTa.  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romans, 
in  honour  of  Ops,  on  the  14tb  of  the  calends  of 
January. 

Ophbltbs.  a  sonofLyeurgus,  king  of  Thrace. 
He  is  the  same  as  Archemorus.  {Vid.  Archemo- 
rus.>— The  father  of  Ruryalus,  whose  friend- 
ship with  Nisus  is  proverbial.  Virg.  Mn.  9.  201. 
•—One  of  the  companions  of  Acoetes,  changed 
into  a  dolphin  by  Barehus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  8. 
OphIas.  a  patronymin  given  to  Combe,  as 
daughter  of  Ophiu*,  an  unknown  person.  Ovid, 
ttet.  7.  332. 

OPHlONBt78.  was  an  ancient  soothsayer  in  the 
age  of  Aristodemus.     He  was  born  blind. 

OPHlS,  a  plice  or  country  remote  from  Ju- 
daw.  to  which  the  ships  of  Solomon  traded. 
There  has  been  much  dUctis«inn  respecting  the 
situation  of  this  place;  some  supposing  it  to  have 
teen  the  bland  of  Soeoira;  others,  that  andentlj 


called  Tabrobana,  which  is  snpposed  by  some  le 
have  been  Ceylon^  and  by  others  Sumeibra}  whilst 
others  fix  iu  situation  on  the  continent  of  India. 
M.  Huet,  and,  after  him,  Bruce,  place  Opbir  at 
Sq/ida,  in  South  Africa,  where  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  have  been  fouoid,  which  show  marks  of 
having  l)een  very  anciently  and  extetsively 
worked.  The  latter  says,  also,  that  the  situatioa 
of  this  place  explains  the  period  of  three  yean 
which  the  Ophir  ships  were  absent,  fVom  the  di( 
ferent  courses  of  the  monsoons  and  trade  winds, 
which  they  would  have  to  encounter  going  and 
returning.  Ruins  of  ancient  buildings  have  also 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uiese  mines. 
Gen,  10,  29.  -1  Kingi,  9,  28.  10,  11.— 2  Chrtm.  6, 
18. 

Ophis,  a  snuill  river  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pontus.  It  rises 
in  the  niotmtains  of  the  Tzani,  and  falls  into  the 
Buxine  to  the  south- west  of  Rhizasum.     It  is 

now  the  Ot^. A  river  in  Arcadia,  running  by 

Mantineat  and  fklling  into  the  Alpheiu.    Pnu, 

8.  a 

Ophi(}8A.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  forming  one  of  the  Pity- 
usn,  or  Pine  islands.  It  obtained  its  name  fhxa 
the  Greek  word  8^tt  coluber,  owing  to  its  having 
been  infested  with  terpenti.  It  is  now  eallMl 
Columbretet,  or  Monte  Coltdtre.  A  city  of  Da- 
cia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  TyraK.  which 
was  also  called  Tyras.  It  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Patanka.  PUn,  4,  12.— 
The  earlier  name  of  the  islaud  of  Tenos.  Ptin. 
4,  12.—— One  of  the  earlier  names  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes.     PUn.  5,  31. 

OpTci.  the  same  with  the  Osei.  (^Vid.  Osd.) 
That  Opicui,  Opteua,  and  Oictw,  are  the  same 
name,  is  expressly  remarked  by  Roman  gram- 
marians. The  Greek  language  adopted  only  the 
flrst  form,  and  the  last  prevailed  in  the  Latin. 
Fetlue  de  V,  Sig. 

OPIMA  Spolia.  spoils  taken  by  a  Romas 
general  from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom  be 
had  slain.  They  were  dedicated  and  suspended 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  These  spoils 
were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  of  the 
republic;  the  flrst  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acroo, 
king  of  the  Caenlnenses,  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius 
Cossiu,  who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the 
Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  318.  and  the  third  by  N. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Yiridomarus, 
king  of  the  Gauls.  A.  U.  C.  530. 

OpImIos,  L.  a  Roman  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most  invrt». 
rate  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  bis  adherents, 
and  behaved,  during  his  consulship,  with  tlit 
highest  severity  against  the  popular  party. 
When  sent  to  Africa  at  the  hesui  of  an  embassy 
to  settle  the  disputes  in  the  family  of  Masinissa, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  gold  ol 
Juguriha,  and  made  an  unfair  division  of  the 
provinces  referred  to  his  arbitration.  He  was 
accused  and  condemned  for  this  criminal  con- 
duct, under  the  Mamilian  law,  and  retired  in 
disgrace  and  banishment  to  Dyrraehium,  where 
he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  Cicero  speaks  with 
commendation  of  Opimius,  but  the  orator's  par* 
tiality  might  arise  from  the  bias  wbidi  he  enter- 
tained for  patrician  greatness  and  unlimited 
power  over  the  plebeians.  The  year  in  which 
Opimius  was  coiuul  was  remarkable  for  a  super- 
abundant vintage,  hence  Opimiamum  nnttm.  was 
expreuive  nf  superior  qoaUty.    Some  of  this  wiM 
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able  to  rival  the  fame  of  Apollo  and  of  Japttor.  | 
The  most  celebrated  oraclea  of  antiquity  were 
those  of  Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter  Ammon,  ftc 
{Vid.  Dodona,  Delphi,  Ammon.)  The  temfAe  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  superiority  over  the 
other  temples;  its  fame  was  once  more  extended, 
and  Its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  only  private 
persons,  but  even  kings  and  numerous  armies, 
'  made  it  an  object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine.  The 
manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  different.  A 
priestess  ai  Delphi,  {Fid.  Pythia,)  was  permitted 
to  pronounce  the  oracles  of  the  god,  and  her  de- 
livery of  the  answers  was  always  attended  with 
acts  of  apparent  madness  and  desperate  tixry. 
Not  only  women,  but  even  doves,  were  the  min- 
isters of  the  temple  of  Dodona;  and  the  suppli- 
ant votary  was  often  startled  to  bear  hi*  questions 
readily  answered  by  the  decayed  trunk,  or  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  neighbouring  oak.  Am- 
mon conveyed  his  answers  in  a  pla^  and  open 
manner;  but  Amphiaraus  required  many  ablu- 
tions and  preparatory  ceremonies,  and  be  gen- 
erally communicated  his  oracles  to  his  suppliants 
in  dreams  and  visions.  Sometimes  the  first 
words  that  were  heard,  after  iuuing  ftrom  the 
temple,  were  deemed  the  answers  of  the  oracles, 
and  sometimes  the  nodding  or  shaking  of  the 
bead  of  the  statue,  the  motions  of  fishes  in  a 
neighbouring  lake,  or  their  reluctance  in  accept- 
ing the  food  which  was  offered  to  them,  were  as 
strong  and  valid  as  the  most  express  and  the 
minutest  explanations.  The  answers  were  also 
sometimes  given  in  verse,  or  written  on  tablets, 
but  their  meaning  was  always  obscure,  and  often  j 
the  cause  of  disaster  to  such  as  consulted  them. 
Croesus,  when  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
was  told  that,  i(  he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should 
destroy  a  great  empire;  he  supposed  that  that 
empire  was  the  empire  uf  his  enemy,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  his  own.  Tbe  words  of  Jio  /e, 
JBadda,  Bomatuu  vtncere  potie,  which  Pyrrhus 
received  when  be  wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines 
against  the  Romans,  by  a  favourable  interpreta- 
tion for  himself,  proved  his  ruin.  Nero  was 
ordered  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  beware  of  73 
years;  but  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  should  live 
to  that  age,  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was 
soon  convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Oalba,  in 
his  73d  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone 
him.  It  is  a  question  among  tlie  learned,  whe- 
ther the  oracles  were  given  by  tbe  inspiration  of 
evil  spirits,  or  whether  they  proceeded  from  the 
imposture  of  the  priests.  Imposture,  however, 
and  forgery  cannot  long  flourish,  and  falsehood 
becomes  its  own  destroyer;  and  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  well  known  how  much  confidence  an  enlight- 
ened age,  therefore,  much  more  the  credulous 
and  the  superstitious,  places  upon  dreams  and 
romantic  stories.  Some  have  strongly  believed 
that  all  the  oracles  of  the  earth  ceued  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  the  supposition  is  false.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  their  decline;  but 
Aaey  remained  in  repute,  and  were  consulted, 
though  perhaps  not  so  flrequently.  till  the  fourth 
century,  when  Christianity  b^ran  to  triumph 
over  paganism.  Tbe  oracles  often  suffered  them, 
selves  to  be  bribed.  Alexander  did  it,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  Ljrsander  failed  in  the  attempt. 
Herodotus,  who  first  mentioned  the  corruption 
which  often  prevailed  in  the  oracular  temples  of 
Greece  and  Bgypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for 
bis  remarks,  by  the  historian  Plutarch.  De- 
OMsthenes  is  also  a  witness  of  the  corruption, 
aad  he  observed,  that  the  oracles  of  Greeoe  were 


servilely  sabserrient  to  the  will  and  fleaswe  fli 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  as  be  beantiftally  e>> 
presses  it  by  the  word  ^tXtwv^Mv.  If  some  of  tbe 
Greeks,  and  other  European  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, paid  so  ^much  attenticm  to  oracles,  and 
were  so  fully  persuaded  of  their  veracity,  and 
even  divinity,  many  of  their  leading  men  aiod  of 
their  philosophers  were  apprised  of  their  deceit 
and  paid  no  regard  to  the  command  of  priests, 
whom  money  could  corrupt,  and  interpiDsitioa 
silence.  Tbe  Egyptians  showed  themselves  the 
most  superstitious  of  numkind,  by  their  blind 
acquiescence  in  the  imposition  of  the  priests, 
who  persuaded  them  that  tbe  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  their  lives  depended  upon  the  mere  mo> 
tioas  of  an  ox,  or  the  tameness  of  a  eroeodile. 
Homer.  O.  Od.  lQ.~Herod.  I  et  8.— Xnupik. 
Mentor.— Strab.  5,  7,  &c.— ftna.  I,  8te.—Pha, 
de  D^ect.  Orac.  de  Agt$.  et  de  Her.  malign,i—Cie. 
de  Div.  1,  19.— JtMftn.  £4,  6.— lie.  87.— JEKon. 

y.  H.  6 C.  Nep.  in  Lffu^Ariiioph.  in  Eqtdt. 

et  Phtt.—Demoith.  t^iiU  —  Otfid.  Met.  1. 

OUJEA,  CXlpaU)  certabi  solemn  saeriflees  of 
fruits  offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
obtain  mild  and  temperate  weather.  They  were 
offered  to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  tiie 
seasons,  who  attended  upon  the  son,  and  who 
received  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

ORBiLlUB  PUPILLUS.  a  gramooarian  of  Bene- 
▼entum,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  poet 
Horace.  After  serving  for  some  time  in  tbe  Ho* 
man  armies  he  in  his  50th  year  came  to  Rome  fai 
the  eonsuiship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public 
teacher,  acquired  more  fame  than  money.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition,  of  whidi 
his  pupils  often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  almost 
to  bis  ]00th  year,  ai^d  lost  bis  memory  some  tinte 
before  bis  death.  His  countrymen  at  Beneven- 
tum.  raised  a  marble  statue  to  bis  boooor.  Suet, 
de  Blua.  Gr.  B.—Horat.  Ep.  2,  1.  7L 

ObbOna,  the  tuttflnry  goddess  of  orphans. 
/%'n.  2.  7.     jimob.  4. 

OrcAdbs.  islands  to  the  north  of  Britain,  an- 
swering to  the  modem  Orkney  isles.  They  were 
visited  and  subdued  by  Agrioola,  but  sofm  threw 
off  the  yoke.  Their  number  is  variously  given 
by  the  ancients,  but  the  chief  of  them  were  Po- 
mona, or  the  Mainland,  Oeetis,  or  Hey  fFam»,aaA 
Dumna,  or  S.  Rontddiay.  Tacit,  m  jigric.—Jwe. 
Sat.  2,  161. 

OrchAmus,  a  king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Len- 
eothoe,  by  Eurynome.  He  buried  bis  daughter 
alive  for  her  amours  with  Apollo.  OMd.  Met.  4, 
Si2. 

ORCHTa  lbx,  by  Orehlus  tbe  tribune.  A.U.C. 
566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  td 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  entertain- 
ment; and  it  also  enforced,  that  during  supper, 
which  was  the  chief  mesi  among  the  P'M'iin^ 
the  doors  of  every  house  should  be  left  open. 

OrchomAnus,  a  city  of  Bosotia.  near  tha 
Cephissus,  and  to  the  north-west  of  the  lake  Co- 
pals. It  was  the  second  city  of  Boeotia,  and  aC 
one  time  of  such  importance,  as  to  vie  with  thn 
most  opulent  cities  in  the  world.  Orehomenos 
is  called  by  Pindar  the  city  of  the  graces,  ftom  a 
temple  consecrated  to  them  there.  Its  Arst  in 
habitants  were  the  Pblegyas,  a  lawless  race,  wtio 
were  destroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Mlnya,  fkom  whoaa 
the  city  is  sumaroed  Minyeia.  Here  were  tb« 
tombs  of  Minyas  and  Hesiod,  the  remaina  of  the 
latter  having  been  conveyed  hither  from  Loeris 
attheconmiandof  ApoUo.    Thr  mini  of  Oraha 
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^^       I     ef  Diana.      Their  flii;ht   waa   discovered, 
piKtMir'  Thc«8  prepared  to  pursue  them ;  but 

faiterfered,  and  told  him,  that  all  had  been  done 
by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods. /Some 
suppose,  that  Ore»tes  came  to  Cappadocia  Uata 
Chersonesus,  and  that  there  he  lert  the  statue  of 
Diana  at  Comana.  Others  contradict  this  tradi- 
tion, and,  accordinit  to  Pausanias.  the  statue  of 
Diana  Orthia  waa  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  carried  away  from  the  Chersonesus.  Some 
also  suppose  that  Orestes  brought  it  to  Aricia,  in 
Italy,  where  Diana's  worship  was  established. 
After  these  celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in 
perfect  security,  and  married  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his 
friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes  with 
Hermione  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  tbe  an- 
oients.  All  are  agreed  that  she  had  been  pro- 
mised to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but  Menelaus 
had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so  truly  in- 
terested in  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war. 
The  marrisge  of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus 
displeased  Orestes;  he  remembered  that  she  had 
been  early  promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
resoWed  to  recover  her  by  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  effected  by  causing  Neoptolemus  to  be  assas- 
sinated, or  assassinating  him  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  0^id|^g  epjatle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  first 
lover,  and  it  was  even  by  her  persuasion  that 
Orestes  removed  her  from  the  house  of  Neopto- 
lemus. Hermione  was  dissatisfied  with  the  par- 
tiality of  Neoptolemus  for  Andromache,  and  her 
attachment  for  Orestes  was  increased.  Euri- 
pides, however,  and  others,  speak  differently  of 
Hermione's  attachment  to  Neoptolemus  ;  she 
loved  him  so  tenderly,  that  she  resoWed  to 
murder  Andromache,  who  seemed  to  share,  in  a 
•mall  degree,  the  siffections  of  her  husband. 
She  was  ready  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed 
when  Orestes  came  into  Epirus,  and  she  was 
easily  persuaded  by  the  foreign  prince  to  with- 
draw herself,  in  her  husband's  absence,  from  a 
country  which  seemed  to  contribute  so  much  to 
her  sorrows.  Orestes  the  better  to  secure  the 
affections  of  Hermione,  assassinated  Neoptole- 
mus (Ftd.  Neoptolemus,)  and  retired  to  bis 
kingdom  of  Argos.  His  old  age  was  crowned 
with  peace  and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th 
year  of  bis  age,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son 
Tisamenes,  by  Hermione.  Three  years  after, 
the  Heraelidae  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
banished  the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from  tbe 
throne  of  Argot.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as 
some  suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  become  his  subjects  at 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  Thev  were  some 
time  after  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stature 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubits,  acoerding  to  the 
raditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and,  others. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became 
proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received  divine 
honours  among  the  Scythians  and  were  wor- 
shipped in  temples.  Pma.  1,  2,  4.  ^^.^Paterc. 
1, 1  et  3.  —  Oruf.  Heroid.  8.  Ex  Pont.  3.  2.  Met. 
\5.-  Etiripid.  in  Orctt.  Artdr.  &c.  IpJag.—  So- 
phod.  in  Eteetr.  8ce.—.«$chyl.  in  Sum.  Agam.  &c. 

—Herod.  1,  69.-  Hygin.  fub.  120.  261.  &c. A 

man  sent  as  ambassador  by  Attila.  king  of  the 
Huns,  to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  He  was 
highly  honoured  at  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son 


Augustulus  waa  the  last  emperor  of  the  wests  in 
empire. A  governor  ut  Bgypt  under  the  Bo- 
roan  emperors.—— A  robber  of  Athena  who  pre. 
tended  madness,  &e.  Arittoph.  Ark.  4,  7.~«-A 
general  of  Alexander.     Curt.  4.  108. 

OrkstSum.  or  0RB8TUEUM,  called  by  Pausa- 
nias Oresthasium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  south-east 
of  Megalopolis,  in  the  district  of  Oresthis.  Its 
ruins,  according  to  Pausanias,  were  to  be  seen  t* 
the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Megalopolil 
to  Tegtea.  Allusion  is  made  to  it  by  Euripides. 
It  would  seem  from  Thucydides  and  Herodotus 
to  have  been  on  tbe  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegca. 
Paia.  8.  3  et  AA.—Eurip.  Orett.  16.  V.—Thund. 
i,  di.— Herod.  9,  11. 

ObbstIab,  tbe  primitive  name  of  Adrianopo. 
lis,  in  Thrace,  and  which  the  Byaantine  authors 
frequently  employ  in  speaking  of  that  city.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  Orestaa 
having  purified  himself  on  this  spot,  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  Three  rivers  had  bete 
their  confluence,  the  Hebrus  receiving  the  Ar- 
discus,  or  Arda,  on  one  side,  and  the  Toosiu,  or 
ron«a,  on  the  other. 

OrbtAni,  a  people  of  Hispania  Terraeoneo- 
sis,  whose  territory  is  supposed  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  eastern  part  of  E$tremadura^  tlie 
middle  section  of  La  Mancha,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Jaen,  and  the  northern  extremity  a* 
Orenada.  Uv.  21. 11.  35.  l.-PUn,  3,  3.-.A)M. 
10,38.  11.20. 

ORfllTS,  an  ancient  city  of  Buboea,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  tbe  island,  founded  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  It  was  situate  in  the  district 
of  EUopia.  lu  primitive  name  was  Histiaaa, 
and  it  leuined  this  appellation  until,  having 
endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
Athens,  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  it  met 
with  a  cruel  punishment  at  the  bands  of  that 
power.  The  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and 
Athenian  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  tbe  lands 
which  they  had  evacuated.  Strabo  informs  us. 
that  the  Histiieans  withdrew  on  this  oceaaion  to 
Macedonia.  From  henceforth  we  find  the  name 
of  their  town  changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first 
was  that  of  a  small  place  dependant  on  Hiatisa, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Teletbrius,  and  near  the 
spot  called  Drymos,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Callas.  The  ruins  of  Oreus  arc  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  coast,  opposite  to  Cape  f oto  of  Thesanly. 
^ab.  10.— TAucyd.  1,  115.  8.  95«— Zen.  Hiat,  Gr. 
5,  4.  57.  — Lie.  ^  6.  81,  46. 

OrgbtOrix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  tbe  Hel- 
Tetii,  while  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.     He  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when  ae 
cused,  he  destroyed  himself.    Ctn.  B.  G.  I,  2.  Ac 

OroTa.  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Thee 
are  the  same  as  the  BacchanaUcit  Dtmyno.  &e> 
which  were  celebrated  by  tbe  ancients  to  eonv 
memorate  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  in  India. 
Fid,  Dionysia^ 

OribasIus,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  fourth 
century,  b<>m  at  Pergamus.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Zeno  of  Cyprus,  and  became  physician  to  the 
emperor  Julian,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
expedition  to  Persia,  and  witnessed  his  death. 
Under  the  succeeding  emperors,  Valena  and 
Valenttnian,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  was  deprived 
of  his  property,  exiled,  and  obliged  to  take  reftige 
among  the  barbarians.  At  length  his  merit  was 
acknowledged,  and  he  was  recalled,  and  recom- 
pensed for  his  losses.  He  lived  till  towarda  tne 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Notwithstandinr 
his  misfortunes  and  hla  traTels.  he  eoaiposca 
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OUMlvu,  Paulus.  a  natlTe  of  Hisrania  Ti>iTa; 
oonensit,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  oY 
the  fifth  century,  under  Arcadius  and  Honoriua. 
He  was  in  early  life  a  disciple  of  St  Augustine. 
The  city  of  Rome  liaving  been  taken  by  Alarie, 
king  of  the  Onths,  the  pagans  attributed  that, 
and  the  other  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the 
•mpire,  to  the  alteration  of  the  national  religion 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  It  was  to 
I  justify  the  Christians  from  this  reproach  that 
Orosius,  at  the  request  of  St  Augustine,  under- 
j  took  his  principal  work,  entitled  HormesUi  in 
which  he  exhibits  a  view  of  the  most  important 
events  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own 
time,  in  order  to  show  that  great  calamities  had 
happened  in  every  age,  and  that  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  not  been  more  exempt  from  them  at  any 
other  period  than  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  This 
treatise  forms  a  kind  of  general  chronicle,  or 
universal  history,  divided  into  seven  books. 
The  author  has  fallen  into  some  important  mis* 
takes,  especially  in  point  of  chronology,  nutwith* 
standing  which,  bis  work  became  exceedingly 
popular  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  translated 
into  Anglo.  Saxon,  and  commented  on  by  kini; 
Alfred.  Orosius  wrote  also  against  the  heresy  of 
PelagiiM.  and  on  other  theological  topics.  'I  he 
beet  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  Havercamp, 
Lugd.  B.  J  7^8,  4to. 

OROSPEDA  MONS,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Spain,  properly  speaking,  a  continustion  of  the 
rnige  of  Idubeda.  One  part  terminates,  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  on  the  coast  of 
Aturcia  and  Grenada,  while  two  arms  are  sent  off 
in  (he  direction  of  Btetica.  one  of  which  pursues 
nenrly  a  western  direction  and  is  called  Mons 
Marianus,  now  Sierra  Morenoi  the  other  runs 
more  to  the  south-west,  nearer  the  coast,  and  is 
called  Mons  Ilipula.  now  Sierra  Nevada,  ending 
on  the  coast  at  Calpe,  or  Gibraltar.     Strab.  3. 

DHPHBU8.  a  son  of  U-^ager,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liopel'  liiome  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious.  He 
received  a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according  to 
some,  from  Uercury,  upon  which  he  played  with 
such  a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the  most  rapid 
rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the 
forest  forgot  their  wildness,  and  the  mountains 
moved  to  li^iten  to  his  song.  All  nature  seemed 
charmed  and  animated,  and  the  nymphs  were 
his  constant  companions.  Eurydice  was  the  only 
one  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  melo 
dious  musician,  and  their  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated. Their  happiness,  however,  was  short: 
AristcUB  became  enamoured  of  Earydiee,  and. 
as  she  fled  from  her  pursuer,  a  serpent  that  was 
lurking  in  the  grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of 
the  poisoned  wound.  Her  loss  was  severely 
felt  by  Orpheus,  and  he  resolved  to  recover  her, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With  his  lyre  in  his 
hand,  he  entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained 
an  easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The 
king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his 
strains;  and,  according  to  the  beautiful  expres- 
sions of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stopped, 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still,  TanUliu  forgot 
bis  perpetual  thirst,  and  even  the  Furies  re- 
lented. Pluto  and  Pro»erpine  were  moved  with 
kJs  sorrow,  and  consented  to  restore  him  Eury- 
dice, provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he 
bad  conne  to  the  extreraest  borders  of  hell.  The 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus 
frxs  already  in  sight  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  arben  be  Corgnt  his  promises  and  turned  back 


to  look  at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her, 
but  she  instantly  vanished  fkom  his  eyes.  He 
attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  ref^ed  ad> 
mission;  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find,  was 
to  soothe  his  grief  at  the  sound  of  his  n  usicnl 
instrument,  in  grottoes,  or  on  the  mountains. 
He  totally  separated  himself  from  the  society  of 
mankind;  and  the  Tbraeian  women,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  his  coldness  to  their  amorous 
passion,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  tmnatural 
gratifications,  and  impure  indulgences,  attacked 
him  while  they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
and  after  they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they 
threw  into  the  Hebrus  his  bead,  which  still  arti- 
culated the  words  Eurydicel  Rurydioel  as  it  was 
carried  down  the  stream  into  the  iSgean  sea. 
Orpheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which 
cRebrated  expeflttlon  he  wrote  a  poetical  account 
H\\\  «TEnt;  This  is  doubteH^  by  AristotleT  wHo 
says,  according  to  Cicero,  tliat  there  never 
existed  an  Orpheus,  but  that  the  poems  which 
pass  under  his  name,  are  the  compositions  of  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher  named  Cereops.  Ae> 
cording  to  sonoe  of  the  modems,  the  jh-goruMtiegt 
and  the  other  poems  attributed  to  Orpheus,  are 
the  productions  of  the  pen  of  Onomacritus,  a  poet 
who  lived  in  the  sge  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens.  Pausanias,  however,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  speak  of  Orpheiu  as  a  great  poet  and 
musician,  who  rendered  himself  equally  cele- 
brated by  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  the 
extent  of  bis  understanding,  and  by  the  laws 
which  he  enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at 
Pieria  in  Macedonia,  according  to  ApoUodorus. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb 
was  in  their  city,  and  the  people  of  mount  Libe- 
thrus,  in  Thrace,  claimed  the  same  honour,  and 
farther  observed,  that  the  nightingales  which 
built  their  nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater 
melody  than  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  some 
report,  after  death  received  divine  honours,  the 
Muses  gave  an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains, 
and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in 
the  heavens.  The  byst  edition  of  Orpheus  is 
that  of  Oesner,  8vo,  Ltps.  176*.  Viod.  i.&c  — 
Faus.T,  Stc-  ApoUod.  1,  9,  Uc—Cie.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  38.— i^poUon.  1.  -  Firg.  jEn.  6,  645.  O.  4.  457, 
lic.—Hygin./ab.  14.  &c.— OrtVf.  Met.  »0, /oft.  1, 
&e.  11.  /ab.  1.— Plato,  PoUt.  10.~  Horat.  Od.  1, 
13  et  36.      Orpheus. 

OrphMB.  a  nymph  of  the  Infernal  rf>gi<>nt, 
mother  of  Ascalaphua  by  Acheron  Ovid.  Met, 
5,549. 

OrsilOchds.  a  son  of  Idomeneos,  killed  by 
Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  &c.     Homer.  Od.  13, 

iifiO. A  son  of  the  river  Alpheus.— — A  Trojaa 

killed  by   Camilla  in  the   Rutulian  wars,  fte. 
Virg.JEn.  11,  636  et  690. 

0R8IPPDS,  a  man  of  Megara.  who  was  pre* 
vented  from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olynipie 
games,  because  his  clothes  were  entanicled  as  he 
ran.  This  circumstance  was  the  caune  that,  for 
the  future,  all  the  combatants  were  obliged  to 
appear  naked.     Pout.  1,  44. 

OrtAlus,  M.  a  grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Au»'us- 
tus,  who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguished.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  S7.  ■  i  al.  Max.  \ 
5.-  Suet,  in  Tiber. 

OrthTa,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In 
her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boj  h  to  be  whipped. 
iFH.  Diamastigosis.)    Ptut.  in  The$.  fte. 

Obturos,  or  OBTHOB,  a  dog  which  belooged 
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den'Tatioo  of  the  tenii  Padua,  the  more  ancient 
name  of  the  river,  which  was  Bodineua,  is  cer- 
tainly of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  said  to  signify 
"^  bottcmleu."  The  Po  rises  in  Mens  Vesulus, 
now  Monte  Fiio,  near  the  sources  of  the  Druen- 
Ua,  or  Durance,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  for 
more  than  500  miles,  and  discbarges  its  waters 
into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south  of  Portus 
Venetus,  or  Venice.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
bear  boats  and  barges  at  30  miles  ft-om  its 
sotuxe,  but  the  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult, 
and  not  imfrequently  hazardous,  on  aceoiuil  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  ciurent.  Its  waters  are  liable 
to  sudden  increase  from  the  melting  of  the  snows 
and  from  heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  it  being  almost  all  mountain-streams;  and  in 
the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
to  protect  the  lands  from  inundation.  During  its 
long  course  it  receives  a  great  number  of  tribu- 
taries, its  channel  being  the  final  receptacle  of' 
almost  every  stream  which  rises  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennines.  The 
mouths  of  the  Po  were  anciently  reckoned  seven 
in  number,  the  principal  one,  which  was  the 
southernmost  called  Padusa,  and  now  Po  di  Pri- 
maro.  It  was  this  mouth  also  to  which  the  ap- 
pellations Eridanus  and  Spinetieum  Ostium  were 
applied.  It  sends  off  a  branch  from  itself  near 
TrifaboU,  the  modem  Ferrura,  which  was  an- 
ciently styled  Vnlana  Ostium,  but  is  now  deno- 
minated Po  di  Ferrara.  The  Padus  is  rendered 
famous  in  the  legends  of  mythology  by  tlie  fate 
of  Phaeton,  who  fell  into  it  when  struck  down 
from  heaven  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove.  ( Vid. 
Phaeton.)  PUn.  3,  16  et  20.-  Polyb.  2,  16. 

PadOsa,  the  same  with  the  Ostium  Spineti- 
eum, or  southernmost  branch  of  the  river  Pa- 
dus. (ftd.  Padus.)  A  canal  was  cut  by  Au- 
Ru»tus  from  the  Padusa  to  Ravenna.  Virgil 
speaks  of  the  swans  along  its  banks.  Virg,  jEn. 
11,457. 

P.SAN,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  derived  from  the 
word  paan,  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in  his 
honour  because  he  bad  killed  the  serpent  Python, 
which  had  given  cause  to  the  people  to  exclaim 
to  Ftean  I  The  exclamation  of  lo  Paan  !  was 
made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the  other  gods,  as^t 
often  was  a  demonstration  of  joy.  Jun.  6,  171 . — 
Oru<.  Met.  1,538. 14, 720.  -  Z^tean.  1,  &e.—atrab. 
18. 

PiBMANI,  a  people  ofBelgie  Oaul,  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  present  district  of  Pmmenne, 
ia  Luxemburg.     Cte$.  B.  O.  %,  4. 

PiEON,  and  Paean,  a  deity,  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, mentioned  in  Homer  as  having  healed  the 
wounds  of  Mara  and  Pluto.  Subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  name  began  to  be  applied  to 
Apollo,  and  also  to  his  son  .Asculapiiis,  as 
deities,  who  averted  sickness  and  maladies  from 
men ;  and  hence  the  word  is  frequently  employ- 
ed in  the  simple  sense  of  ''  a  deliverer."  Thus 
in  iEsehylus  we  have  irstfir  yavoS  r^mi*  ffwiftwift. 
Horn.  li.  5,  401  et  899 Sechyl.  Agam.  99. 

PjBONBt,  an  ancient  and  powerful  nation,  who 
assisted  Priam  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  oc- 
cupied at  one  time  the  whole  northern  part  of 
Macedonia  from  the  Erigon  to  the  Strymon,  in- 
eluding  Emathla  and  other  dittricts.  Homer.  II. 
A,  849.  -Bend,  4,  12.  5,  IS  et  98.— Xin.  40,  3. 
14,  29.  45.  29. 

P.SONTA,  the  country  of  the  Paones.  Vid. 
Paones. 


P.£ONIoB8,  a  name  given  to  the  daughter*  ol 
Pierus,  who  wer«  defeated  by  the  Mui>es,  be- 
cause their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pa»nia. 
Ovid.  Met  5,  uft./«fr. 

PXBTAKV8  SiNCS,  a  gulf  on  the  lower  coast 
of  Italy,  iu  upper  shore  belonging  to  Campania, 
and  its  lower  to  Lucania.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  extended  from  the  Siren's  cape  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Posidium.  The  modem  name  is  the 
gulf  of  Salerno.  Its  ancient  appellation  was  de- 
rived from  the  city  of  Pastum.     Strab.  5. 

P£8TUM,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lucania,  in 
Lower  Italy,  below  the  river  Silarus,  and  not 
far  from  the  western  coast.  Its  Greek  appella- 
tion was  Posidonia,  the  place  being  so  called  in 
honour  of  Neptune.  {ttoetUAr.)  The  name  Paes- 
tum  ia  used  by  the  Latin  writers  more  commonly. 
The  origin  of  this  once  flourishing  city  has 
afforded  matter  of  much  discussion  to  anti- 
quaries; but  it  seems  now  generally  determined, 
that  whether  the  OCnotri  or  Tyrrheni  were  the 
original  possessors  of  this  coast,  they  can  lay  no 
claim  to  those  mi^estic  piles  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  ruins  of  Paestum,  form  at  the  present 
day  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  who  have 
visited  them.  The  temples  of  PsMtum  too  closely 
resemble  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  structure  the 
early  edifices  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  to  be  the 
work  of  any  of  the  native  tribes  of  Italy.  The 
Tuscans,  to  whom  alone  they  could  be  referred, 
have  left  us  no  example  of  a  similar  style  in  any 
of  their  architectural  monuments.  Strabo  ia 
the  only  ancient  writer  who  has  transmitted  to  us 
any  positive  account  of  the  foundation  of  Posi- 
donia. He  states,  that  it  was  built  by  a  colony 
of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  that  it  was  afterwards  removed  mdse 
into  the  interior.  This  account  is  further  con- 
firmed by  Seymnus  of  Chios,  and  agrees  with 
what  we  know  of  the  extent  of  dominion  possessed 
by  Sybarts  at  an  early  period  on  this  sea,  where 
she  founded  also  the  towns  of  Laus  and  Scidrus. 
We  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
this  establishment  of  the  Sybarites;  but  we  have 
two  fixed  points  which  may  assist  us  in  forming  a 
right  conclusion  on  the  subject  The  first  is  the 
foundation  of  Sybaris  itself  whieh  took  place 
about  720,  B.  C;  the  other  is  that  of  Velia,  a 
Phocaan  colony,  built  as  we  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  or  nearly  £40  B.  C. 
It  will  be  seen  by  that  historian's  account  of  the 
events  which  induced  the  Phoeaans  to  settle  on 
the  shores  of  Lucania,  that  they  were  ehiefly  led 
to  form  this  resolution  by  the  advice  of  a  eitixen 
of  Posidonia.  It  may  thence  reasonably  be 
supposed,  that  the  latter  eity  bad  already  existed 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  There  are  but  few 
other  particulars  on  record  relative  to  its  history. 
That  it  must  have  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  prosperity,  it  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  name  having  been  attached  to  the  present 
gulf  of  Stttemo,  {Fid.  Psestanlu  Sinns;)  and  we 
possess  yet  farther  confirmation  of  the  fact  in 
the  splendid  monuments  which  age  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  deface  or  destroy.  I^  appears  from 
Strabo,  that  the  Posidoniata,  jealous  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  Velia,  endeavoured  more 
than  once  to  reduce  that  town  to  subjection: 
these  attempta,  however,  proved  fraitless;  and 
not  long  after  they  were  called  upon  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Lucani, 
the  most  determined  and  dangerous  of  all  the 
enemies  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  to  contend. 
After  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  they  were  at 
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iMiCth  eompelled  to  acknowledge  the  mperioritjr 
of  theia  tMrbarUna,  and  to  MibinU  to  their 
authority.  It  was  probably  to  rescue  Posidonia 
froea  their  yoke  that  Aleiander  of  Rplrus  landed 
here  with  a  considerable  army,  and  defeated  the 
onited  forces  of  the  Lueanians  and  Samnites  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place.  The  Romans  iiaTinc 
mbseqnentiy  conquered  the  Lueanl,  became 
possessed  of  Posidonia,  whither  they  sent  a 
colony,  A.  U.C.480.  The  loss  of  their  liberty,  even 
under  these  mere  distinguished  conquerors,  and 
•till  more  the  abolitioo  of  their  usages  and  habits 
as  Greeks,  seem  to  have  been  particularly  aflliet- 
iBf  to  the  PosidoBiata.  Aristoawnus,  a  cele- 
brated musician  and  philosopher  of  Tarentum, 
thus  feelingly  depicts  the  distress  of  this  hapless 
people.  "  We  follow  the  example,**  says  this 
writer,  "of  the  Poddoniata  who,  having  been 
eompelled  to  become  Tuscans,  or  rather  Romans, 
Instead  of  Greeks,  and  to  adopt  the  lanffuage  and 
institutions  of  barbarians,  still,  however,  annually 
commemorate  one  of  Uie  solemn  festivals  of 
Greece.  On  that  day  it  is  their  custom  to 
assemble  together  in  order  to  revive  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  ancient  rites  and  language,  and  to 
lament  and  shed  tears  in  common  over  their  sad 
destiny;  after  which  they  retire  in  silence  to  their 
homes."  The  unhealthy  situation  of  Pawtum, 
which  has  been  remariied  by  Strabo,  may  pro- 
bably have  prevented  that  colony  from  attaining 
to  any  degree  of  importance;  and  as  it  was  placed 
on  an  unfrequented  coast,  and  had  no  trade  of  its 
own,  it  soon  decayed,  and  we  find  it  only  noticed 
by  subsequent  writers  for  the  celebrity  of  its 
roses,  which  were  said  to  bloom  twice  in  the 
year.  Ara6.  5.  -Herod.  1.  167.  8,  SI. -Lie.  8,  17. 
Bjrit.  14.  et  27,  \0—Athen.  10,  U. -de.  ad  Jtt. 
II.  17  Firg.  Q.  4,  119.— fVopert  4.  5.— Oeui. 
Met.  IS.  706.  Pont.  2.  A.—Awm.  IdyU.  14. 

PjBTOS,  COCINHA.  the  husband  of  Arria. 
Fid.  Arria. 

Pao&sai,  a  maritime  town  of  Thessaly.  on 
the  Sinus  Pavasans.  and  Just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Onchestus.  It  was  the  port  of  loleos, 
and  afterwards  of  Phene,  and  was  remarkable  in 
Grecian  story  as  the  harbour  whence  the  ship 
Anio  set  sail  on  her  distant  voyage.  It  was 
indeed  asserted  by  some,  that  it  derived  its  name 
fh>m    the   eonj^rueMim  of  that   fkmous  vessel. 

S«r4y>««m  pango.)  But  Strabo  is  of  opinion  that 
t  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  numerous 
tpringM  which  were  found  in  iu  vicinity,  (,wwth* 
fans,)  and  this  indeed  seems  the  preferable 
etymology.  Apollo  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  Hermippus.  a  comic  poet,  cited  by 
AthensBUS,  says  of  this  town,  4«  IIav«9«)  MXa»t 
mml  unj/tmrtmt  ««fi;|fnwt.     Ita  site  is  nearly  oeeu- 

{tied  by  the  present  castle  of  Folo,  Pagasse  gave 
ts  name  to  the  extensive  gulf  on  whose  shores  it 
was  situated;  and  which  we  find  variously 
designated,  as  Pagaseticus  Sinus,  or  Pagasites, 
PagaMBUs.  and  Pacasicus.  In  modem  geography 
It  is  called  the  gulf  of  Felo.  Strab.  9.  -ApoU. 
Mod.  1,  411.-i4tAen.  1,  49.  ~8eyL  p.  S&.— 
Demoith.  PhO.  Epitt,  159.— Afelo,  2,  S.— Ptm.  4, 9. 

Paoasaos  SiNOg,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly.  on  the 
eoastof  Magnesia;  now  the  gulf  of  Fclo.  Fid. 
Pagasse. 

Palamon.  or  Palvmon,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Mefh- 
eerti ,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palamon,  after  he 
had  bei>n  changed  into  a  sea  deity  bv  Neptune. 
{Fid.  Melit«rta.J A  Roman  grammarian  (Bl. 


or  Q.  Remmius)  the  preceptor  of  Quintiliaii,  aM 
who  flourished  under  Tiberius  and  daudios. 
His  arrogance  was  excessive,  and  he  boasted  that 
true  literature  was  bom  and  would  die  with  him. 
Juv.  6,  45X.  7,  215.  —or  Palaemonius.  a  son  of 
Vulcan,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  JpoU.  Shod.  1, 
20S.  &C. 

PALiBPlPHOS.     Fid.  Paphos. 

Paljbphatos.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  In  tti* 
norih-westera  section  of  the  country,  plundered 
by  Philip,  in  his  retreat  through  Thessaly,  after 
bis  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous.    lir.  32,  13. 

An  early  Athenian  epic  poet,  mentioned  by 

Suidas.  The  lexicographer  states,  that,  according 
to  some,  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Phemonoe. 
the  first  priestess  of  Delphi,  while  others  placed 
him  alter  her.  Suidas  cites  the  following  pro- 
dnetions  of  his.  1.  A  Comtopceia,  in  five  books. 
2.  The  nativity  of  ApoOo  and  Dimnm,  In  threa 
books.  S  Di$cour$e»  i/ Femu  and  Love.  (Afp* 
tlnn  •>!  'Itpmrut  ^vmI  m*  Xfyot.)  In  five  books 
4.  TV  ditpute  between  Minerva  aad  Neptune.    5. 

Latona'i  treu.      (Aipvvt  wkimmitot-) A  native 

either  of  Paros  or  Priene,  who  lived  In  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  to  whom,  according 
to  Suidas,  the  work,  entitled  A«-*«rs  was  as- 
cribed by  some.— A  native  of  Abydos.  the  Ih- 
voutite  of  Aristotle.     He  wrote  historical  and 

other  works. An  Egyptian    or  Athenian,  a 

grammarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  BgypUan 
Tbeology  f  Alyaa-ns  Qtokwyim),  an  account  of 
Trojan  aRUrs.  a  book  of  fables,  ftc A  gram- 
marian of  Alexandrea,  perhaps  the  same  with 
the  preceding.  A  work  entitled  Kwtmrm,  ("  ht- 
eredibte  things,'")  in  a  single  book,  has  come 
down  to  us,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  an 
Alexandrean  grammarian,  and  very  probably  was 
written  by  tb^  individual  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  The  author  endeavours  to  explain 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  Greek  (kblea,  such  as 
those  of  the  Cenuurs  and  Lapithse,  Pasiphai, 
Actaon,  &e.  All  these  legends  have,  aeeordiag 
to  him,  an  historical  basis,  and  more  or  lc« 
truth  connected  with  them,  but  which  has  been 
stranrely  distorted  by  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  men.  The  work  is  written  in  a  very 
simple  style,  and,  notwithstanding  the  forced 
nature  of  many  of  the  explanations,  nuiy  be  re- 
garded as,  in  some  respects,  an  instruetiTe  book. 
Simson  places  Palaphatus  in  409  B.  C.  while 
Saxitu  assign*  him  to  822  B.  C.  The  best  editioa 
of  the  Awimrm  is  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8m 
Lips.  1789. 

PalapOlis.     Fid.  Neapolis. 

Paljbsti,  a  little  harbour  of  Bpirtta.  oa  the 
Cbaonian  coast,  and  south  of  the  Ccranriaa 
promontory.  Here  Caesar  landed  hi*  fbrees  ttam 
Brundusium,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Pompey  in  niyrieum.    Ctes.  Bed.  Civ.  S,  6. 

PAhMBTtHA,  a  district  of  Asia,  first  called  ttw 
Land  of  Canaan  from  Noah's  grandson,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled ;  but  since  distinguished  by 
other  appellations,  such  as  the  Land  of  Promise, 
the  Land  of  Isiael,  the  Holy  Land,  and,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  the  Land.  It  derived  ita  name 
of  PalsBStUia  flrom  the  Philistal,  or  Phlltotlnes 
who  possessed  great  part  of  It;  and  thatof  Judaa, 
from  Judah,  whoae  tribe  was  the  most  eoiaidefk 
able  of  the  twelve,  and  possessed  the  flikest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  the  whole.  Christians,  as 
well  as  Jews,  have  dignified  it  with  the  title  el 
Holy  Land;  partly  on  aecount  of  Its  metropolK 
'  supposed  to  have  been  the  centre  of  Ood's  isa^ 
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the  ebnrab  of  51  Anartaaia  stands  at  present, )  and 
the  other  on  the  nonhem  tide,  where  he  lodged 
forty  years,  in  a  simple,  unostentatious  manner, 
without  chanfinK  from  the  same  room  either 
•ummer  or  winter.  Tiberius  extended  this  palace 
of  Angostus,  and  rendered  it  still  more  »>mmo- 
dious  and  magniflcent.  Caligula  rendered  it 
more  so;  and  luxury  and  superfluity  increasing, 
he  extended  the  palace  to  the  declivity  of  the 
Porum,  with  superb  and  magnificent  porticos 
ascending  to  it.  He  also  caused  a  temple  to  be 
erectpd,  which  he  dedicated  to  himself,  and,  at  a 
Tast  expense,  made  a  superb  arch- way,  which 
commoaivated  between  his  pala«e  and  the  C^pi- 
tol.  which  temple  and  arched  way  were  demo- 
lished by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  Boman 
people  after  his  death.  Nero,  who  succeeded 
Claudius,  extended  the  palace  of  the  Casars  as 
mueh  to  the  south  as  Tiberius  and  Caligula  did 
to  the  north,  so  that  it  occupied  the  mountain  as 
Car  aa  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the  valleys  which 
were  between  the  Palatinci  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  CoBlian  hills.  This  building  being  burnt  in 
the  year  64.  it  was  rebuilt  with  greater  splendour 
and  magnifleeoce,  with  the  spoils  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  called  Domus  Aurea; 
not  only  the  richest  marbles,  but  even  gold  and 
diamonds  were  profusely  lavished  in  its  decora- 
tions ;  the  rooms  were  strewed  and  surrounded 
with  flowers  and  the  most  costly  perfumes  { every 
kind  of  luxury,  delicacy,  and  profusion,  were 
lavished  to  please  a  tyrant,  who,  sated  with 
these,  could  never  eqjoy  them.  After  the  death 
of  Nero,  the  palace  of  the  Casars  was  confined 
to  mount  Palatine  alone,  and  also  highly  embel- 
lished, according  to  Martial,  by  Dnmitian.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus  this  place 
was  consumed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Heliogabalus-  After  this  it  always  continued  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  until  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  when  it  was  entirely  demolished 
by  the  Vandals,  or  at  least  by  Alaric  (in  409).  so 
much  so,  that  nothing  remains  at  this  day  but 
■ome  niins  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Pamete 
puiiens.  Contiguous  to  the  house  of  Augustus 
was  the  fanaous  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
erected  by  the  emperor  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  to  that  dei^  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 
of  Actium.  Ovid  and  Propertius  describe  it  as 
a  splmdid  structure  of  white  marble.  The  por- 
tico more  especially  was  an  object  of  admiration; 
it  was  adorned  with  columns  of  Afirican  marble, 
and  sutues  of  the  Danaidea.  Connected  with 
the  temple  was  a  magnificent  library,  filled  with 
the  works  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
It  eontained,  according  to  Pliny,  a  cdlossal  sta- 
tue of  Apollo,  in  bronse.  of  Tuscan  workman- 
ship, which  was  mueh  esteemed.  Suet.  Au^.  5, 
89et72.  FtMI.  15.  CaUg.ti,  JVer.  31 — TadL 
Hid.  1,  77.  Ann.  16.  4i-  «m.  34.  7. -Mart.  J2, 
76.  -  <Md.  Trist.  8,  1.  -Propert.  2,  31. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheep-tolds  and  of 
pastures  among  the  Romans.  She  was  wor- 
shipped with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her 
festivals,  called  Falitia,  were  celebrated  the  very 
day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Virg.  O.  3,  1  et  294.— Otnd. 
Fa$t.  4,  723,  ke,—Paterc.  1,  6. 

PalibAthra,  or  PALIMBOTHaA.  now  Patna, 
the  capital  of  the  Prasli,  in  India.  It  was  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Rrannnboas  with 
the  Ganges,  and  was  fabltHl  to  have  been  built 
ky  Hnculaa.    It  was  a  large,  opulent,  and  «ell 


defended  city,  being  snrrnunded  by  a  wall  of  <tQA 
stadia,  with  .'>70  t«>wers  and  6^  gates.  ^Im'aR  Ind- 
10. -Strab.  i:..      Diod.  Sic.  2.  39. 

PALiCI,  or  PALI8CI.  twn  d(>ities.  sons  of  Jufl. 
ter  by  Thalia,  whom  ^sr.hylus  calls  Muul,  in  a 
tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
words  of  Maernbius.  The  nymph  JEia^  whrn 
pregnant,  entreated  her  lover  to  remove  ber 
from  the  pursuit  of  Juiio.  The  god  concealed 
her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  tbr 
time  of  her  delivery  was  eome,  the  earth  o|ienrd 
and  brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Palici,  <lira  r««  wiXnr  l««(r5'a<,  bf- 

eauae  they  cume  again  into  the  world  ftomthe  boicrlt 
qfthe  earth.  These  deities  were  worshipped  h  iita 
great  ceremonies  by  the  Sicilians,  and  nt>ar  their 
temple  were  two  small  lakes  of  sulphureous 
water,  which  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  out 
of  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
bom.  These  pools  were  properly  craters  of  vol- 
canoes, and  their  depths  were  unknown.  The 
water  kept  continually  bubbling  up  from  them, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  a  sulphureous  stench. 
The  neighbouring  inhabitants  called  them  DeUi. 
and  supposed  them  to  be  the  brothers  of  thr 
PalieL  A  curious  custom,  tending  to  show  the 
power  of  tl>e  priesthood,  was  connected  with 
these  lakes.  All  controversies,  of  whauoever 
kind,  were  here  decided ;  and  it  waa  sufficient  ia 
order  to  substantiate  a  charge,  or  clear  one's  self 
from  an  accusation,  to  swear  by  these  waten  and 
depart  unhurt ;  for,  if  the  oath  were  a  falMc  one. 
the  party  who  made  it  was  either  struck  dead,  or 
deprived  of  sight,  or  punished  in  somi>  other  pre- 
ternatural manner.  The  temple  also  wa^  aa 
invioUble  asylum  for  slaves,  especially  those 
who  had  cruel  masters ;  and  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  promise  a  more  gentle  treatment, 
and  to  ratify  their  promise  with  an  oath,  before 
the  fugitives  returned.  Vir/^.  ^n.  9,  585. — Orid. 
Met.  5.  606.— Abd.  BSe.  11.  f»,—Macrob,  Sat,  5. 
10.     IttU.  14.  210. 

PalilIa.  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The  cere- 
mony eon<isted  in  burning  heaps  of  straw,  and 
in  leapink  over  them.  No  saerifleea  were  offered, 
but  the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke 
of  horseit'  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that 
had  been  taken  (Vom  the  belly  of  its  mother, 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the  ashes 
of  beans.  The  purileatioa  of  the  flocks  waa  also 
made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the  olive, 
the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rosemary.  Offer- 
ings of  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of 
millet,  were  afterwardu  made  to  the  goddesa. 
This  festival  was  observed  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  it  was  during  the  celebration  that  Rumulua 
flrst  began  to  build  his  city.  Some  eall  this  fes- 
tival Parilia,  quati  a  paeiendo,  because  the  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the  fiKun- 
dity  of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  Met  14,  774.  Foat.  4, 
721,  6ic.  6.  257. 

PalinOrus,  son  of  Jasus,  waa  the  skilfel 
pilot  of  the  ship  of  iBneas.  He  fell  into  the  aea 
in  his  sleep,  anid  was  three  days  exposed  to  the 
tempests  and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last 
came  safe  to  the  sea-shore  near  Velia.  where  the 
cruel  inhabitanta  of  the  place  murdered  him  to 
obuin  his  clothea.  His  body  was  left  unbnried 
on  the  sea~shore,  and  as,  according  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suf- 
fered to  cross  the  Stygian  lake  before  100  years 
were  elapsed,  if  bis  remains  had  not  been  da 
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with  Mmie  troops  to  MsUt  Aneaa.  He  wu  kUled 
by  Turniw.  the  king  of  the  Rutuli,  after  he  had 
made  a  in^eat  tlaughter  ol  the  enemy.     Firg^. 

JKh.  8,   104,  &c. One  of  the  giantx.  son  of 

Uranus  and  Terra.     He  waa  killed  by  Mini-rra, 
who  eorered  herself  with  his  skin,  whence,  at 
■ome  suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.     Apoliod  3,  • 
IV.— »A  lion  of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  who  married 
the  nymph   Styx,  by   whom    he    had   Victory,  I 
Valour,  tte.     Hetiod.  Th.  385.r^A  son  of  Pan-  I 
dion.  father  of  Clytus  and  Butes.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  i 
fob.  17. 

pALLtNB,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  one  of^ 
three  belonging  to  the  district  of  Chalcidice.     It 
was  situate  between  the  Siuus  Thermaicus.  or 
Oulfof&'oi'omfci.andtbe  Sinus Toronaicui.  or  Gulf 
of  Cattandria.     This  peiiioiiula  was  >aid  to  have 
borne  the  nnme  of  Ptilegra,  and  to  have  witness- 
ed the  conflict  between  the  gnds  and  the  eartli- 
bom  Titans.     It  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  isthniut  of  little  more  than  two  ' 
miles  in  breadth,  on  whieti  once  stood  the  rich  ' 
and  flourishing  city  of  Potidiea.     Find.  Nem.  I, 
100     Islh.  6.  47.— Lvcophroru  1408.— —A  village 
of  Attica,   where    Minerva  had  a  temple,   and 
where  the  Pallantides  chiefly  resided.    Herod,  i, 
}6l.—PliU.in  Then. 

PalmarTa,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  off  the  coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and 
south  of  the  promontory  of  CireeiL  It  is  now 
Palmantola.    PKn.  3,  b» 

Palmyra,  a  city  of  Asia,  the  Tadmor  of  the 
Old  Testament;  situated  in  a  wilderness  of 
Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deseru,  towards 
the  Euphrates.  Jnsephus  places  it  two  days' 
journey  from  the  Upper  Syria,  one  days'  journey 
from  the  Euphrates,  and  six  days'  journey  from 
Babylon.  He  says  there  is  no  water  in  the  wil- 
derness, but  in  this  place.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  to  be  seen  vast  ruins  of  this  city. 
There  was  nothing  more  magnificent  in  the 
whole  east.  There  are  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions, most  of  which  are  Greek,  the  others 
in  Palmyrenean  characters.  Nothing  relating  to 
the  Jews  is  seen  in  the  Greek  inscriptions;  and  the 
Palmyrenean  inscriptions  are  entirely  unknown, 
as  well  as  the  language  and  the  characters  of  that 
country.  The  city  of  Palmyra  preserved  the 
name  of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  It 
then  received  the  name  of  Palmyra,  whieh  it 
preserved  for  several  ages.  About  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  it  became  famous,  because 
Odenatus  and  Zenobia  his  queen  made  it  the 
seat  of  their  empire.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
came masters  of  the  east,  they  restored  itt  anci- 
ent name  of  Tadmor,  which  it  has  always  pre- 
served since.  It  is  surrounded  by  sandy  deserts 
on  all  sides.  It  is  not  known  when,  nor  by 
whom,  it  was  reduced  to  the  ruinous  condition 
in  which  it  is  now  found.  It  may  be  said  to 
consist  at  present  of  a  forest  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
erect  and  fallen.  So  numerous  are  these,  con- 
sisting of  many  thousands,  that  the  spectator  is 
at  a  loss  to  connect  or  arrange  them  in  any 
order  or  symmetry,  or  to  conceive  what  purpose 
or  design  they  could  have  answered.    Bin.  6,  26 

etao. 

PahIsos.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  now  the  Fanari, 
falling  into  the  Peneus  to  the  east  of  Tricea. 

Herod.  7.  132 Major,   a  river  of  Messenia, 

falling  into  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  at  its  bead. 

It  is  now  the  Pimatmu  Paus.  4.  S4. A  torrent 

•(  Maaaenia.  fklling  into  the  Sinus  Measeoiaeus 


near  Leuctrum  and  forming  part  of  the  aneicat 
boundary  lielweeu  Lacouia  anu  Messenia.  StruK 
8. 

PAMPiiIl<t}S,  an  Aiexandrean  grammarian, 
and  disciple  of  Aristarcbu<,  the  author  of  a  vait 
lexicon,   in  91   or  95  bonks     often  quoted  by 

Athenaus. Another  grammarian   of  Alexan- 

drea,  author  of  a  work  on  Criticism,  and  also  a 
treatise  on  AKriculture.  Of  the  latter  prodne- 
tion.  some  frRgments  remain  in  the  Geoponicaof 

Cassianus  Bassus. A  father  of  the    chureh, 

who.  in  conjunction  with  Euaebius,  publisbsd 
separately  the  Septiugint  oolumn  of  Origen's 
Hexapla.— A  celebrated  painter  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above  his 
rivals  by  a  superior  knciwJedKe  of  literature,  and 
the  cultivation  of  those  studies  which  taught  how 
to  infuse  more  successfully  grace  and  dignity 
into  his  pieces.  He  was  founder  of  tiae  sch  -oi 
for  painting  at  Sicyon.  and  he  made  a  law  «hicb 
was  observed  not  only  In  Sicyon,  but  alt  over 
Greece,  that  none  but  the  children  of  noble  and 
dignified  persons  should  be  permitted  to  lean 
painting.     Apelles  waa  one  of  his  pupila.  Dinf. 

Pamphos.  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  Hesiod's  age.  He  waa  a  native  «< 
Athens,  and  wrote  hymns  and  a  poem  on  the 
Graces.  Some  of  his  verses  are  quoted  by  aa- 
cient  authors.     Paiu.  1.  88.  -  Ptnlostr.  Her.  i. 

PAMPHf  l>A.  a  Grecian  female,  accurdiitf  to 
some  a  native  of  Egypt,  but.  according  to  uthen, 
born  at  Epidaurus,  in  Argolis.  She  was  the 
daushier  of  a  grammarian,  and  wrote  »cveiml 
historical  worlts.  One  of  these  waa  entitled 
*Kir(r*M«i  'ivraptwr  {Hutorictl  AbridgmerU).  Ano- 
ther work,  which  Photius  has  make  known  to  us, 
bore  the  name  of  Z^m^mt*  *t«r«p*«^  *ii»«^r4«*T«  ' 
{Historical  MiiceUany).  It  waa  a  species  of  note, 
or  memorandum  book,  in  which  this  female  re- 
gularly inserted,  every  day,  whatever  t>he  beard 
most  deserving  of  being  recorded  in  the  eonver- 
sations  between  her  father  and  his  friends.  It 
contained  a  number  of  literary  aneodotes  of  the 
most  celebrated  writers  of  Greece.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately lost.  Pamphyla  lived,  aeeording  to 
Photius.  in  the  reign  of  Nerow 

PamputlIa.  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  oe- 
eopying  originally  a  small  tract  of  coaAt  betweee 
Cilicia  and  Lyeia,  firom  Oibia  on  the  west  t* 
the  Cilician  town  of  Laertes  on  tlte  east,  and 
extending  a  few  milea  inland.  The  name  Pam- 
phylia  is  said  to  come  from  «S(,  onrnU,  and  ^*A* 
tribuB,  and  to  have  been  applied  to  thia  tract  dL 
country  from  the  circumstance  of  many  and 
various  tribes  of  Greeks  seultng  liere  under 
Amphiloehiis  and  Calchaa,  after  the  deatraetioa 
of  Troy.    Harod.  7.  91. 

Pan,  the  god  of  shaplierds.  of  hunumen,  and 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  aceording  to  Hoaaer. 
Some  give  him  Jupifer  and  Callisto  for  parents, 
others  Jupiter  and  This  or  Oneia.  Lueian,  Hy- 
ginus,  ftc.  support  that  he  waa  the  aoo  of  Mer- 
cury and  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  f  cariua.  and 
that  the  god  sained  the  atfeetions  of  tiie  prineess 
under  the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she  tended  ber  father's 
flocks  on  mount  Taygetus,  before  her  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Ithaca.  Pan  was  a  naonster  in  ap- 
pearance, he  had  two  small  boms  on  hi»  head.  h« 
complexion  was  ruddy,  hia  nose  flat,  and  his  ires, 
thighs,  tail,  and  feet,  were  those  of  a  coat.  The 
education  of  Pan  waa  entrusted  to  a  nynoph  <rf 
Arcadia,  called  Siaoe,  but  ttie  nurM, 
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to  Homer,'  :enifled  at  the  sif  ht  of  such  ■  mon- 
r  er,  flf  d  away  and  left  him.  He  was  wrapped  up 
ia  the  xkins  of  beasts  bf  his  father,  and  cnrried 
lt»  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and  the  gods  Ionic  en- 
•Artaiued  themselves  with  the  oddity  of  bi!>  ap- 
l^'arance.  Bacchus  was  greatly  pleased  with  him, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Pan.     The  god  of 
ktiepherds  chiefly  resided  in  Arcadia,  where  the 
wonds  and  the  must  ruKfT^d  mountains  were  his 
habitation.     He  invented  the  flute  with  seven 
rfviii,  which  he  called  Syrinx,  in  honour  of  a 
b<-auriful  nymph  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  he 
attempted  to  offer  violence  and  who  was  changed 
into  a  reed*     He  was  continually  employed  in 
dr-ceiving  the  neighbouring  nymphs,  and  often 
with   success.     Though  deformed  in  his  shape 
and  features,  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  cap> 
tivate    Diana,   by  transforming  himself  into  a 
beautiful  white  goat.    He  was  also  enamoured  of  a 
nymph  of  the  mountains  called  Echo,  by  whom 
be  had  a  son  called  Lynx.     He  also  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Omphale.  queen  of  Lydia.  ^Fid.  Om- 
phale  ]     The  worship  of  Pan  was  well  esub- 
lished,  particularly  in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave 
oracles  on  mount  Lyeeus.    His  festivals,  called 
by  (he  Greeks  Lyeaa,  were  brought  to  Italy  by 
Evander,  and  they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by 
the  name  of  the  Lupercalia.    iVid.  Lupercalia.] 
The  worship,  and  the  different  fimetions  of  Pan, 
are  derived  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
E^ptians.     This  god  was  one  of  the  eight  great 
gods  of  theEgy  ptians,  who  ranked  before  the  other 
twelve  gods,  whom  the  Romans  called  Contentet. 
He  was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
atMendes,  in  Egypt.  {Fid.  Mendes.]  He  was  the 
emblem  of  fecundity,  and  they  looked  upon  him 
as  the  principle  of  all  things    His  horns,  as  some 
observe,  represented  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the 
vivacity  and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion. 
The  star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  was  the 
symbol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and 
flKt  denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth,  such 
as  the  woods  and  plants.     Some  suppose  that  he 
appeared  as  a  gnat  because  when  the  gods  fled 
into  Egypt,  in  their  war  against  the  giants.  Pan 
transformed  himself  into  a  goat,   an  example 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  dei- 
ties.     Pan,  according  to  some,  is  the  same  as 
Faunus.  and  he  is  the  chief  of  all  the  Satyrs. 
Plutarch  mentions,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
an  extraordinary  voice  was  heard  near  the  Echi- 
nades.  in  the  Ionian  sea,  which  exclaimed,  that 
the  great  Pan  was  dead.     This  was  readily  be- 
lieved by  the  emperor,  and  the  astrologers  were 
consulted  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  so  supernatural  a  voice,  which  pro- 
bably proceeded  fk-om  the  imposition  of  one  of 
the  courtiers,  who  attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius. 
As  Pan  usually  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which 
often  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  from  him  the  name  of 
panic  Jear.    This  kind  of  terror  has  been  exem- 
plified not  only  in  Individuals,  but  in  numerous 
Armies,  such  as  that  of  Brennus,  which  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation  at  Rome,  without 
anv  cause  or  plausible  reason.  Ovid.  Fait.  1, 396. 
2.  277.  Met.  1,  689.      Firg.  O.  1.  17.  jKn  a  843. 
O.  3.  392.  — /w.  2,  142,  -  Paw.  8,  30.      Farro.  de 
i.  L.  5.  Z.—Liv.  1,  5 — Berod.  2.  46  et  145.  fcc. 
Chrjih.  Hymn,  id.— Horn.  H\ptm.  in  Pan.  —  Lucian. 
Dinl,  Ihre.  et  Pun.  —ApoUod.  1,  4. 


PANACfiA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  iGsenla* 
pius,  who  presided  over  health.  The  term  ia 
derived  from  w*r,  etery  thing,  and  A«ia^t,  i 
cure.  This  word  is  applied  among  medical  prac- 
titioners to  a  universal  remedy,  or  oue  that  ia 
capable  of  curing  all  diseases.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, of  a  panacea  ia  now  justly  exploded  by 
enlightened  physicians.  There  were  three  pan* 
aeeas  held  in  high  value  among  the  ancients, 
the  Heraclean,  the  Asclepian,  and  the  Chir- 
onian.  The  first  is  what  is  termed  in  English 
true  all-heal  of  Hercules,  fh>m  the  root  and  stem 
of  which  is  drawn  by  incision  the  gum  npo- 
panax ;  the  second  is  a  kind  of  ferula  ;  the  third 
Doria'i  wound  wort. 

Panjetius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  amonf 
the  Stoics,  who  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
descended  fW>m  ancestors  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  military  transactions  of  the 
republic.  His  inclination  leading  him  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  he  became  a  diaeiple  of 
Antipater  of  TarsiM,  but  did  not  at  this  time 
approve  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Plato,  whom  he  called  divine, 
most  wise,  and  most  holy,  and  he  freely  bor- 
rowed  opinions  and  sentiments  from  philoso- 
phers of  every  sect.  From  Rhodes  he  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  maintained  the  reputation  of 
the  school  of  Zeno,  and  had  many  disciple*. 
His  fame  having  reached  Rome,  he  went  thi- 
Iher ;  his  lectures  were  crowded  by  the  young 
nobility;  and  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaint, 
ance  with  several  eminent  Romans,  particularly 
Seipio  and  Lselius.  According  to  some  writers 
he  accompanied  Seipio  in  some  of  his  expedi. 
tions,  and  is  said  to  have  rendered  him  essential 
services;  he  at  the  same  time  employed  his  in- 
terest with  this  great  man  in  conferring  various 
benefits  on  his  fellow-citixens  at  Rhodes.  Pan- 
etius  appears  to  have  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  partly  at  Athens,  and  he  died  at  the  last- 
named  city,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  in  what 
year.  None  of  his  works  have  come  down  to 
us;  but  his  moral  doctrines  were,  doubtless,  very 
excellent,  since  they  are  greatly  extolled  by 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  Offlens.  Cie.  de  Uff.  2, 
14.  4,  9.  ..4c.  Qwett  4,  83.  De  Fin.  1,  2.  1\ue. 
Quent.  I,  32.  De  Dim  1,  8.  te.  —  AuL  (ML  12,6. 

PAMATHBNiBA.  festivals  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were  first 
instituted  by  Eriehthetu  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
Athemetx,  but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed  them, 
and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  and  observed 
by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which  he  bad  united 
into  one,  and  flrom  which  reason  the  festivals  re 
eeived  their  name.  Some  suppose  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  Roman  Quinqualria.,  as  they  are 
often  called  by  riiat  name  among  the  Latins.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  institution,  they  were  ob- 
served only  during  one  day,  but  afterwards  the 
time  was  prolonged,  and  the  celebration  was  at- 
tended with  greater  pomp  and  solemnity.  The 
festivals  were  two;  the  great  Panatheruea  (^ryiXa), 
which  were  observed  every  fifth  year,  beginning 
on  the  22d  of  the  month  called  Heeatomkteon,  or 
7th  of  July,  and  the  Inter  Panathentm  («m*^), 
which  were  kept  every  third  year,  or  rather  an- 
nually, beginning  on  the  21st  or  20th  af  the 
month  c^led  TTtargeUon,  corresponding  to  ttM 
5th  or  6th  day  of  the  month  of  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games  eondoet. 
ed  by  ten  presidents  ehosen  from  the  ten  Utkm 
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•f  Athens,  who  eontimaed  tear  jmn  in  ofBee^ 
On  the  eTeniiif  of  the  first  dmy  there  wm  a  reee 
with  torches,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  after- 
wards on  horseback,  contended.  The  same  was 
also  exhibited  in  the  greater  festivals.  The 
second  combat  was  gymnieal,  and  exhibited  a 
trial  of  strength  and  bodily  dexterity.  The  last 
was  a  musical  contention,  first  instituted  by 
Pericles.  In  the  songs  they  celebrated  the  ge- 
nerous undertaking  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton,  who  opposed  the  Pisistratldsi,  and  of 
Thra«ybulus,  who  deliTcred  Athens  from  its 
thirty  tyrants.  Phrynis  of  Mitylene  was  the 
first  who  obtained  the  victory  by  playing  upon 
the  harp.  There  were  besides  other  musi- 
cal instruments,  on  which  they  playrd  in  con- 
cert, such  as  flutes,  Ac  The  poets  contended  in 
four  plays,  called  from  their  number  nrpmXtyim, 
The  last  of  these  was  a  satyric  drama.  There 
was  also  at  Sunium  an  imitatioa  of  a  naval  fight. 
Whoever  obuined  the  victory  in  any  of  these 
games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil,  which 
he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  pleased,  and  it  was  unlawful  tor  any 
other  person  to  transport  that  commodity.  The 
conqueror  also  received  a  crown  of  the  olives 
which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Aeademus,  and 
were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called  ^•pUt,  from 
^•p*t,  death,  in  remembrance  of  the  tragical  end 
of  Hallirhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who  eat 
his  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to  eat  down 
the  olive  which  had  given  ttie  victory  to  Mi- 
nerva in  preference  to  his  father,  when  these 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived nrom  m'p^«  *  P*"^  because  these  olives 
were  given  by  contributioa  by  all  such  as  at- 
tended at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  dance 
called  Pyrrhidtin,  performed  by  yoimg  bojrs  in 
armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thus  es> 
pressed  her  triumph  over  the  vanquished  Titans. 
Oladiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athens 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  During  the 
celebration  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  dyed  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgrMsed 
be  was  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  games.  After  these  things, 
a  sumptuous  saeriflee  was  offered,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed 
an  ox,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en- 
tertainment for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  from  the  sacrifice.  In  the  greater 
festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Others  were  also  added,  particu- 
larly the  procession,  in  which  Minerva's  sacred 
wivXcf,  or  garment,  was  carried.  This  garment 
was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins,  called 
irr'«rt«at,  ftrom  lp>wr,  Work.  They  were  super- 
intended by  two  of  the  kf^if^,  or  young  vii^ 
gins,  not  above  seventeen  years  of  age  nor 
under  eleven,  whose  garments  were  white  and 
set  off  with  omamenu  of  gold.  Minerva's  pepha 
was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves,  and  em> 
broidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  were  described 
the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  particularly 
her  victories  o^tr  the  giants.  The  exploits  of 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were  also  repre- 
sented there,  and  flrom  that  circumstance  men  of 
courage  and  bravery  are  aaid  to  be  IftM  wiwXff 
worthy  to  be  poartrayed  on  Minerva's  sacred 
garment.  In  the  procession  of  the  peplm,  the 
follow  log  eereoMmies  were  observed.     In  the 


eerandeuit  without  the  city,  there  was  an  engias 
built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upon  whidi  Mk 
nerva's  garment  was  bung  as  a  sail,  and  Om 
whole  was  conducted,  not  by  beasts,  as  soot 
have  supposed,  but  by  subterraneous  machine^ 
to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  fhim 
thence  to  the  citadel,  where  the  pepbu  was 
placed  upon  Minerva's  stame.  which  was  laid 
upon  a  bed  woven  or  strewed  with  fljwen, 
which  was  called  wXiuat.  Persons  of  all  ages, 
of  every  sex  and  quality,  attended  the  proee^ 
sion,  which  was  led  by  old  men  and  woomb 
carrying  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  tmm 
which  reason  they  were  called  »m>Xofift,  Ae«» 
en  of  green  boughs.  Next  followed  men  of  Ml 
age  with  shields  and  spears.  They  were  at- 
tended by  the  ^Utmcm,  or  /breigners,  who  car- 
ried small  boats  as  a  token  of  their  foreign 
origin,  and  fh>m  that  aocoont  they  were  called 
Mmf  q^Vs  bomt-bearer$.  After  them  eame  the 
women  attended  by  the  wives  of  the  foreigncn, 
called  iiptmfifttt  because  they  carried  water- 
pot$.  Next  to  these  eame  young  men  crowned 
with  millet  and  singing  hymns  to  the  goddess, 
and  after  them  followed  select  virgins  of  tbs 
noblest  families,  called  Kmpnf*t»*t  badcel-teann, 
because  they  carried  baskets,  in  which  were 
certain  things  necessary  for 'the  eelebrmtloo,  with 
whatever  utensils  were  also  requisite.  These 
several  necessaries  were  generally  in  tiie  pes* 
session  of  the  chief  manager  of  the  festival,  call- 
ed ifixMmftt  *ho  distriboted  them  when  occsp 
sion  ^ered.  The  virgins  were  attended  by  the 
daughters  of  foreigners,  who  carried  vunbRllas 
and  little  seats,  from  which  they  were  nwned 
itfinif4fo*,  teat-earrien.  The  boys,  called  vu- 
^«mm1,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  led  the  rear, 
doathed  in  coats  generally  worn  at  proeessiooik 
The  necessaries  for  this  and  every  other  festival 
were  prepared  in  a  public  hall  erected  for  thst 
purpose,  between  the  Pirssan  gate  and  the  temple 
of  Ceres.  The  management  and  the  eare  of  the 
whole  was  entrosted  to  thera«MfrAa«»t.  or  persons 
employed  in  seeing  the  rites  and  eeremonies 
properly  observvd.  It  was  also  usual  to  set  aU 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to  present  goldsa 
crowns  to  such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  Some  persons  were  also  ehos«n  to  sing 
some  of  Hornet's  poems,  a  custom  «bich  was 
first  introduced  by  Hipparehus,  the  eon  of  Pisi^ 
tratus.  It  was  also  customary  in  thia  festival 
and  every  other  quinquennial  festival,  to  pcay 
for  the  prosperity  of  ue  Plataans,  wtioae  scr 
vices  haa  been  so  conspicuous  ac  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  PbU.  in  TAes.— ifiKois.  P.  £L  8,  S.— 
ApoUod.  S.  14. 

Panchaia,  or  Panchaa,  an  Island  of  the 
ocean,  upon  the  coast  o(  Arabia.  Aeeovding  t» 
Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  inhabited  by  natives  of 
the  country,  and  also  by  Indians,  Cretana,  and 
Scythians.  In  this  island  was  a  town  called 
Panara,  whose  Inhabitants,  according  to  IH»> 
dorus,  were  singularly  happy.  They  had  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  Triphylius,  of  which  thia  an> 
thor  details  all  sorts  of  marvellous  dretunstanee^ 
The  other  three  towns  were  Hirada,  Dabi,  ani 
Oceanis.  But  the  existence  of  tvA  an  island 
U  doubtful.  Firg.  O.  2,  1S9.  4, 379. -  OvM.  MA 
I,  SOB.  he— Died.  5.  — X«icr«<.  S,  417. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads,  and  the  ochsr 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  The  fonncr  of  tkita 
was  first  worshipped  by  Tatios,  who  invoked  Iwk 
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kis  troubles  and  bin  Mnrowg  leM  p«inM  in  life. 
hetimt.  Tkeog.  et  Die$.^ApoUod.  1,  l.—Paui.  1, 
^.—llygin  14. 

PamoosIa,  a  city  of  Lueania,  in  Lower  luly, 
on  the  banlu  at  the  Aciria,  and  not  far  from 
Heraclea.     The  modem  AngUma  it  supposed  to 

reprecent  the  ancient  place. A  city  in  the 

territory  of  the  Brutii,  near  the  western  coast, 
and  often  confounded  with  theprecedinf .  It  was 
aocifntly  possessed  by  the  Crkiotri,  as  Stralm 
reports,  bat  is  better  known  in  history  as  haTing 
witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Bpirus.  The  position  of  the  Brutian 
Pandosia  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  should 
probably  be  sought  for  near  the  village  of  Mtn- 

dodno.      Strab.   6.  -Lh.  39,  38. A  city  of 

Bpirus.  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and 
the  Aclierusian  lake,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  pas- 
sage in  whieii  Livy  speaks  of  this  city  with  refer- 
ence to  the  oracle  delivered  to  Alexander  king 
of  Bpirus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  anti- 
quities which  have  been  discovered  at  Poaramy- 
tfuA,  on  the  borders  of  the  Soutiot  territory,  may 
belong  to  this  ancient  place*  Liv.  S,2A.  —  Stmb. 
7.  -PUn.  4,  1. 

PanorOsos,  a  daughter  of  Ceerops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  sisters,  who  had  not  the  fatal 
curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Mmenra  had 
entrusted  to  their  care,  IVid.  Briehthonius,]  for 
which  sincerity  a  temple  was  raised  to  her,  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  in  her 
honour,  called  Pandroiti.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  738. 

Panbnus,  or  PANiBOS,  a  celebrated  painter 
who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  painting  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which  was  still  seen  and 
admired  in  the  Poscile  in  the  age  of  Pau- 
sanias.  His  pieces  were  among  those  which 
adorned  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Paua. 
5.  H.-PUn  35,8.36,23. 

Pa  NO  A  DM.  a  celebrated  ridge  of  mountaiiu 
in  Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central 
chain  of  Rhodope  and  Hamus.  and  which, 
branching  off  in  a  south -easterly  direction,  closed 
upon  the  coast  at  the  defile  of  Aeontisma.  The 
name  of  this  range  often  appears  in  the  poets. 
It  is  now  called  Pundhar  Daght  or  Cattagnatt, 
according  to  the  editor  of  the  French  Strabo. 
>  Herodotus  informs  lu,  that  mount  Pangsum 
contained  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  were 
worked  by  the  Pieres,  Odoroanti,  and  Satne, 
clans  of  Thrace,  but  especially  the  latter. 
Euripides  conflrms  this  account.  These  valua- 
ble mines  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Thaslans.  who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this 
coast;  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  esublish- 
ment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place  named  Crenides. 
{FU.  Phillppi.)  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the 
roea  eentifoUa,  which  grew  in  great  beauty  and 
was  Indigenous  on  mount  Pangasum.  Nicander 
mentions  another  sort  which  grew  in  the  gardens 
of  Midas.  PSnd.  Pyth.  4,  320.— .SkA.  Pen,  AOO. 
—Burip.  Met.  9i2  et  9li.—Firg.  O.  4.  462.— 
Herwi.  7.  118. 

PanionIum,  a  sacred  spot  with  a  grove  and 
Tillage,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Myeale,  near  the 
town  of  Kphesus  in  Asia  Minor,  sacred  to 
Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this  place  that  all 
the  delegates  ttom  the  vtates  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a 
sarnace  for  the  good  of  all  the  nation,  whence 
the  name  r«r  U>-Mr.  all  Ionia.    The  deputies  of 


of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled 
there  were  those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene. 
Ephesus,  Lebedfls,  Colophon,  Claiomenae, 
Pbociea,  Teos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Brythrx, 
If  the  bull  offered  in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was 
accounted  an  omen  of  the  highest  favour,  as  the 
sound  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  god  ol 
the  sea,  as  in  some  manner  it  resembled  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Herod.  1, 
148,  &e.  -  Srab.  14.  -Afeto.  I,  17. 

PamIcm.  or  Paneium,  a  mountain  of  Syria, 
which  formed  part  of  mount  Ltbanus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  situated  the  town  of  Paneas, 
afterwards  called  Casarea  Philippi.  Jo$epku$, 
BeU.  Jud.  1.  21. 

PannomIa  a  large  province  of  Rurope,  bound* 
ed  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Danube;  on  the 
south  by  lUyricum,  including  in  this  direction  the 
country  lying  along  the  lo^er  bank  of  the  Savus; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  range  of  mount  Cetius. 
separating  it  from  Noricum.     It  comprehended 
Hitngary  to  the  right  of  the  Danube,  parts  of 
Loiee*  Austria,  Styria,  and  Croatia,  the  whole  of 
Sdavot^,  and  such  portions  of  Turkiih  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Strvia,  as  immediately  touch  on  the 
Save.    It  was  at  one  time  divided  into  Pannonia 
Superior  and  Inferior,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arrabo,  or  Baab,  and  continued 
southward  between  the  towns  Marinianis  and 
Serena,  to  the  Save  -Pannonia  Inferior  being 
the  eastern  part.     This  division  was  afterwards 
altered.    Pannonia  Superior  was  eonfloed  on  the 
south  by  the  Dmee,  and  called  Pannonia  Prima; 
Pannonia  Inferior  was  also  eonfloed  on  the  soo'h 
by  that  river,  and  was  called  Valeria,  in  honour 
of  Valeria  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Oalerlua, 
who  constituted  the  province;  whilst  that  part  of 
Pannonia,  which  was  south  of  the  Drave,  assum- 
ed the  epithet  Seeunda  or  Savia.     The  Pan- 
nonii  are  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin;  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Romans  under  Auxustui. 
but  their  submission  was  not  effected  till  the  time 
of  Tiberius.     Luean.  3,  95.  6,  isa.  —  TibuU.  4, 1. 
109      PUn.  3.  —Dio.  Cast.  49.  -  Strab.  4  et  7 — 
Jomnd.  -Patere.  2,  9.  —SuM.  Aug.  20.^Owid. 
Triit.  2.  225. 

Panomph^sui,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  being  the.parent  source  of  omen  and  augury, 
'^omnittm  ominwn  omnisque  vatieinii  aurtorj' 
Orid.  Met.  11, 198.— Homer.  U.S.2il  et  Heyn. 
loco. 

PanOpb.  or  PanopSA.  one  of  the  Nereides, 
whom  sailors  generally  invoked  in  storms. 
firg.  /En.  5.  823.  One  of  the  daughters  of 

Thespius.     Apotlod  S,  7. 

PanOPBS,  a  famous  huntsman  among  the  at- 
ten(^nts  of  Acestes,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  oo« 
of  those  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  by 
iEneas.     Firg.  Mn.  5,  300, 

PanOpbos,  a  son  of  Phoeas  and  Asterodla, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  a»ade 
war  against  the  Teleboana.  He  was  father  to 
BpeuB,  who  made  the  eeiebrated  wooden  horso 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Paua.  2, 29.  —  ApolML  2, 4. 
^— 'A  town  of  Phocis,  between  Orchomenoe  and 
the  Cephisus.    P-us,  10.  4.  -  Strob.  9. 

PanopOlis.  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Tbebaid. 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of 
Antaopolis.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  PanopoU- 
tic  Nome,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  sacred  to  the 
god  Pan.  (•*  City  of  Pan.")  According  to  tua 
later  traditions,  however,  it  would  seem  to  L«.«« 
been  sacred  to  the  Pans,  or  wood-deities,  eol- 
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nhpr  of  the  Eleatie  sect,  who  flourished  about 
600  yean  before  Christ,  was  a  natiTe  of  Blea, 
poateised  a  larre  patrimony,  and  lived  in  much 
•plendour  in  his  earlier  yean.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  ciril  affairs,  and  is  said  to  hare  drawn 
up  for  his  fellow-eitisens  some  excellent  laws, 
tn  which  their  magistrates  annually  compelled 
them  to  swear  obedience.  He  at  length  with- 
drew from  the  concerns  of  public  life  to  the 
silence  and  leisure  of  the  schools.  He  became 
the  disciple  and  successor  of  Xenophanet,  and  is 
said  to  have  attended  upon  the  instructions  of 
Anazimander.  Aeeordinit  to  Cebes  be  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  eminent  pattern  of  virtue.  He 
wrote  the  doctrine  of  his  school  in  verses,  of 
which  only  a  few  (riigments  remain.  Plato,  in 
the  dialogue  which  he  denominated  Parmenides, 
professed  to  represent  his  tenets,  but  confounded 
them  with  his  own.  Parmenides  maintained 
that  the  universe  is  one,  immoveable,  eternal, 
and  of  a  spherical  form  ;  that  the  earth  is  sphe- 
rical, and  in  the  eentre,  being  exactly  balanced 
by  its  distance  from  the  heavens,  so  that  there  is 
no  cause  why  it  should  move  one  way  rather 
than  another,  lliere  were,  aa  he  supposed,  only 
two  sorts  of  philosophy  ;  one  founded  on  reason, 
and  the  other  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Diog.  9,  21,  hc—Ptato  in  Parmen^—Athen.  11. 

ParmbNIo,  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
armies  of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  ^he  king's 
confidence,  and  was  more  attached  to  his  person 
u  a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  When  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  all  the  country 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  with  his 
daughter  SUtira  in  marriage,  and  10,000  ulenu 
of  gold.  Parmenio  took  occasion  to  observe,  that 
be  would  without  hesitation  accept  of  these  con- 
ditions if  he  were  Alexander ;  so  would  I,  tcere  I 
Parmenio,  replied  the  conqueror.  This  friend- 
ship, so  true  and  inviolable,  was  meanly  sacri- 
ficed to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  suspicion  ; 
and  Alexander,  who  had  loo  eagerly  listened  to 
a  light  and  perhaps  a  false  accusation,  ordered 
Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  as  if 
guilty  of  treason  against  his  person.  Parmenio 
was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  330. 
He  died  in  the  greatest  popularity,  and  it  has 
been  judiciously  observed,  that  Parmenio  ob- 
tained many  victories  without  Alexander,  but 
Alexander  not  one  without  Parmenio.  Gui.  3, 
8.  7,  1.— Hut  ^  Ales. 

Parnassos,  the  highest  mountain  in  central 
Greece,  which  retains  its  snow  during  the  greater 
MTt  of  the  year.  It  extends  firom  the  country  of 
Doris  and  the  Loeri  Oiolv,  and  passing  through 
the  eentre  of  Phoeis,  joins  the  ridge  of  Helicon. 
Its  summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus. 
The  two  lofty  rocks,  which  rise  perpendicularly 
above  Delphi,  were  called  Phcdriades,  and  ob> 
talned  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of  kmU^f^, 
or  the  two-headed:  from  these  the  Delphians 
hurled  their  eriminals,And  in  this  manner  ^sop 
was  barbarously  murdered.  Ttmb  the  chasm  be* 
tween  these  two  aummiu,  and  fed  by^e  almost 
perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus,  pours  down  the 
Casulian  Spring,  sacred  to  the  Muses  t  Its  cool 
and  excellent  waters  were  said  to  have  the  power 
of  inspiring  those  who  drank  of  them  with  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry.  Higher  up  the  mountain 
was  the  Corycium  Antrum,  sacred  to  the  Cory- 
elan  nymphs,  and  to  the  god  Pan.  Near  the 
summit  of  Parnassus  was  Lycores,  onee  the  re- 
•tdenee  of  Deucalion ;  it  ia  said  to  have  dcriwd 


its  name  flrom  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  which 
the  people  of  Delphi  followed  up  the  mountain, 
to  escape  the  flood :  the  same  tradition  states 
that  Parnassus  was  anciently  called  Lamassus 
from  the  Greek  word  Xifeaf,  owinc  to  the  boat 
of  Deucalion  having  been  there  carried  up  the 
mountain.  Sirab.  9. — Burip.  Phcm.  ilb  et233. 
Bacch.  307  et  Sfia.  Ion.  95.—Theocr.  lydL  7. 
\Vi,—JBtchyl.  Eumen.  2'L—Firg  BO.  i,  23. 
Georg.  3,  i93.-~Horat.  Od.  3,  4.  61. 

PaRNBS,  (ftis,)  the  highest  mountain  of  At- 
tica, ri»ing  on  the  northern  ftontier  of  the  coun- 
try, being  connected  with  Pentelicus  to  the 
south,  and  towards  Bootia  with  Cithssron.  It 
was  covered  with  vines  and  com.  and  was  noted 
for  the  hunting  of  boars  and  bears  upon  it.  On 
iu  summit  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Pamethius. 
The  modem  name  of  this  mountain  b  Aiuiaa. 
FttUM.  1,  32.-~Stat.  Theb.  12,  630. 

ParopamIsus,  a  province  of  India,  the  east. 
em  limit  of  which,  in  Alexander's  time,  was  the 
river  Cophenes.  According  to  the  ideas  of 
Ptolemy  it  lay  between  the  countries  which  the 
modems  name  Khorasan  and  OUml,  and  it 
answers  to  the  tract  between  HertU  and  Cabid. 
This  province  was  separated  from  Baetria  by 
the  range  of  Paropamisus,  now  Htndoe  CoosA. 
Uela,  1.  U.—PUn.  6. 17. 

PAR08,  now  Pan.  one  of  the  Cydades,  to  the 
south  of  Deloa,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven 
and  a  half  miles.  It  waa  said  to  have  been  first 
peopled  by  the  Cretans  Mid  Arcadians.  Its  eariy 
prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonies  it  estab. 
lished  at  Thasus,  and  on  the  shorea  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. During  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
we  are  told  that  it  waa  the  moat  flourishing  and 
important  of  the  Cyclades.  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  Miltiades 
for  twenty-six  days,  and  thus  proved  the  cause 
of  his  disarace.  The  Pariana  did  not  take  part 
with  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  but 
kept  aloof  near  Cythniu,  awaiting  the  iasoe  of 
the  action.  Themistocles,  however,  aubse- 
quently  imposed  upon  them  a  heavy  fine.  Paroa 
was  celebrated  for  its  marble,  which  waa  dug 
from  mount  Marpessa ;  this  marble  waa  termed 
**  lychnites"  from  the  word  X«x^>  on  •oeoont  d 
ita  large  sparkling  crystala,  and  not  tnm  being 
cut  by  the  light  of  lamps,  aa  some  IwTe  pre 
tended.  Paros  had  a  cognominal  town,  and  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  It 
was  in  Paroa  that  the  famous  marble  was  di»> 
interred,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pariam 
Chromde,  tnm  its  having  been  kept  in  this 
island.  It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the 
principal  events  in  Grecian,  and  partieularty 
in  Athenian,  history,  during  a  period  of  1318 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Cccropa,  B.  C.  1582,  to 
the  archonship  of  Diognetna,  B.  C.  864.  But 
the  chronicle  of  the  last  ninety  years  waa  lost, 
so  that  the  part  now  remaininjt  ends  at  the 
archonship  of  Diotimus,  B.  C.  354.  The  au- 
thenticity of  this  chronicle  has  been  called  ia 
question  by  Mr  Robertson,  who.  in  1788,  pub- 
lished a  '*  Dissertation  on  the  Puian  Chrwnde.' 
His  ohjections,  however,  have  been  ably  and 
fhlly  discussed,  and  the  authenticity  of  this  anci- 
ent document  has  been  ftelly  vindicated  by 
Person,  in  his  review  of  Robertson's  eaaay.  The 
Chronicle  is  given,  with  an  EngU^  version,  in 
Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology.  Strab.  10.—. 
Thucyd.  4.  104.  -  Herod.  5,  Sa.  ftc  6. 134.  8.  67 
etllfL—Fu-g.  Georg.  3,  84.  JBn.  3,  liS.  6,47i 
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wbldi  had  been  deatrojed  in  the  Penian  invasion. 
It  lurpasfed  all  other  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
beauty  and  grandeur,  being  conttnieted  entirely 
of  Pentelie  marble.  The  architect  was  letinus. 
Those  wbo  have  studied  its  dimensions  inform 
us  that  it  consisted  of  a  cell,  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle,  having  eight  Doric  columns  in  the  two 
ft-onts,  and  seventeen  in  the  sides.  These  were 
six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
thirty-four  feet  in  height,  standing  upon  a  pave> 
ment,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  three  steps, 
the  toul  elevation  of  the  temple  being  65  feet 
fhim  the  ground ;  the  length  was  22S,  and  the 
breadth  102  feet.  It  was  also  enriched,  both 
within  and  without,  with  matchless  works  of  art, 
by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  We  learn  from 
Pausanias  that  those  which  decorated  the  pedi- 
ment in  front  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva, 
and  those  behind  to  the  contest  between  the 
coddess  and  Neptune  for  Attica.  The  statue  of 
Minerva  was  of  ivory  and  gold.  On  the  summit 
of  the  helmet  was  placed  a  sphynx,  with  griffins 
on  each  of  the  sides.  The  statue  itself  was 
erect,  and  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet. 
On  the  breast  was  a  bead  of  Medusa,  wrought  in 
ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  about  four  cubiu 
faigh.  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a  shield 
lay  at  her  feet ;  near  the  spear  was  a  serpent, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  represent  that  of 
Bricbthonius.  According  to  Pliny,  the  figure 
was  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  whole  was 
executed  by  Phidias,  who  had  fkirther  contrived 
that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  encrusted 
might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The  sculpture 
on  the  pedestal  represented  the  birth  of  Pandora. 
Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues  of  Iphicrates. 
Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantippus,  Anaen-  >n, 
andabruen  Apollo,  by  Phidias.  Onthesuuttacrn 
wall  were  sculptured  the  war  of  the  giants  «  ho 
inhabited  Pallene.  and  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
and  Amazons ;  also  that  of  Marathon,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Oauls  in  Mysis,  presented  by 
Atulus.  Here  was  likewise  the  statue  of  Olym- 
piodorus,  who  freed  the  Athenians  from  the 
Macedonian  yoke  in  the  time  of  Cassander.  Slrab. 
9.—Plin.  86.  5 — Thtuyd  2,  U.—Paiu.  1,  2&. 

Parthbnopaus,  a  son  of  Meleager  and 
Atalanta,  or.  according  to  some,  of  Milanion  and 
another  Atalanta,  celebrated  among  the  ancients 
fur  the  beauty  .of  bis  person  and  the  elegance  of 
bis  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  accompanied  Adrastus,  the  king  of  Ajvos, 
in  his  expedition  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed 
by  Amphidieus.  Apottod.  3,9.  — Poto.  3,  12.  9. 
lU. 

ParthbnOpb,  one  of  the  Sirens.  Fid,  Nea^ 
polls. 

ParthTA  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  east  by  Ariaaa,  an 
the  south  by  Carmania  and  Persis,  and  on  the 
west  by  Media.  It  eorresponded  with  the  western 
half  of  the  modem  province  of  Kharatan.  It 
was  in  general  an  exceedingly  desert  and  arid 
country,  being  considered  by  far  the  most  barren 
of  all  the  Persian  provinces.  The  Partliians 
were  an  athletic  and  a  warlike  people,  and  were 
reckoned  the  most  expert  horsemen  and  archers 
in  the  world;  they  derived  great  celebrity  from 
their  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows 
whilst  retreating  at  full  speed,  which  is  said  to 
have  rendered  their  flight  more  formidable  than 
tSieir  attack.  They  were  much  addicted  to  in- 
Iniestion  and  other  gross  vices,  some  of  which 


were  even  sanctlnned  by  their  laws.  Their  eliier 
city  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  and  was  called  Heeatompylos  fh>m  the 
number  of  gates  openinf  to  the  roaids,  which  led 
to  it  firom  all  paru  of  Persia  i  it  was  the  seat  of 
their  government,  and  the  original  residence  o 
their  kings,  and  is  now  called  Damghan.  Parthia, 
called  Parthyaea  and  Parthyene  by  the  Oreeks, 
was  at  first  so  inconsiderable  a  country  as  to  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  little  province  Hyrcania ; 
the  inhabitants  were  Scythians,  wbo  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  a  word  signifying 
in  the  language  of  the  country  an  exQe.  Tbry 
were  successively  tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Persians,  and  having  submiuvd, 
like  the  other  provinces  of  Persia,  tu  Alexander 
the  Great,  were  for  some  time  under  the  power 
of  his  successors,  till  the  tyranny  of  Antioehus 
roused  them  to  rebellion.  Arsaees,  a  man  of 
obscure  origin,  selxtd  the  opportunity  of  redres- 
sing the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen,  and  having 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  sticceeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  independence  about  250  years  B.  C. 
He  soon  increased  his  little  territory  by  seising  on 
parts  of  all  the  surroimding  provinces,  and  Par- 
thia began  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  state.  The  Macedonians  endear- 
oured  to  recover  the  possessions  wbieh  they  bad 
lost,  but  they  were  constantly  foiled  by  a  race  of 
brave  and  vigilant  princes,  who  from  tbe  fouodet 
nf  their  kingdom  assumed  the  name  <^  Arsacids  i 
the  power  of  these  chielii  became  at  last  so  for- 
midable that  they  conquered  eighteen  kingdoms, 
and  their  dominion  extended  from  the  Bupbratps 
to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Their  eonqueatt  at  last 
roused  the  watchful  Jenlousy  of  the  Roroam 
who  attacked  them  under  Crassus,  and  thus  gavi 
rise  to  a  furious  war  which  raged  for  many  yean 
between  the  two  countries,  generally  to  ttte  As- 
advantage  of  the  Romans.  Phraates  the  Poortk. 
king  of  Parthia,  carried  on  a  sueeessAil  wsr 
against  Mark  Antony,  and  obliged  him  to  retiif 
after  be  bad  been  severely  defeated :  but  bdBf 
dethroned  some  time  afterwards  by  tbe  PartbiM 
nobility,  and  the  usurper  of  his  crown  Imvnic 
claimed  the  protection  of  Auguatua,  i*hraaia 
was  glad  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  oMsn 
the  favour  of  so  powerful  a  judge.  His  erohass; 
being  successful,  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace  sol 
alliance  with  the  great  emperor  of  the  west,  sb4 
gave  up  the  captives,  ensigns,  and  standanK 
which  the  Parthians  had  taken  frinn  Craasos  mi 
Antonv :  it  is  to  this  oireumstaacv,  which  w« 
conven.ently  magnifled  into  a  victtvry  over  tk« 
Parthians,  that  the  greater  |>art,  if  not  alt  *i 
the  flattering  compliments  of  the  poets  bavr 
reference.  It  was  in  one  of  the  contests  betwera 
the  Parthians  and  Romans,  that  Artabanns,  te 
last  king  of  Parthia.  lost  his  life,  A.  D.  23, 
upon  which  their  country  became  a  provinee  <i 
the  newly  re-established  kiogdom  of  Pmsu 
under  Artaxerxes.  Vor.  3,  5-  Ftry.  G,  S.  31. 
ftc  JBn.  7.  606.-  Ptin.  6.  «5.— Opui.  Jri.  Jm  V, 
&c.  Fatt.  5,  bbO.—  Lueun.  1,  230.  6,  50.  10,  59. 
—HoroL  Od.  1,  19.  11.  2,  13,  17. 

ParTHYBNE.     Fid.  Parthia. 

PARTADRS.or  Partardrs,  abranchorCaa-g 
sus,  running  off  to  the  south- west,  and  •••paratit* 
Cappadocia  from  Armenia.  On  the  confines  m 
Capi>adocla  the  name  is  changed  to  Seorditcv' 
it  here  unites  with  the  chain  of  Antitanrtis.  awl 
both  stretch  onwanb  to  the  west  and  sottih  west 
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tneient  in  ThetMlf,  were  driven  from  thence 
by  Deuealioo,  about  1541  B.  C  Some  withdrew 
to  Dodona  in  Thetproiia,  and  joined  the  ancient 
Pelas(i ;  from  thence  thejr  paued  into  Umbria : 
other*  proceeded  to  Crete  and  Asia,  where  they 
funned  some  small  atatei,  which  did  not  subsist 
any  length  of  time.  They  who  went  to  Umbria 
fourisbed  there  about  three  centuries,  when 
they  were  driven  away  by  the  Tyrrhenians :  the 
greatest  part  of  these  Pelasgi  fled  into  Attica, 
but  having  been  driven  tram  thence  in  conse- 
quence of  their  overbearing  conduct,  they  passed 
over  to  Lemnns  and  otber  countries.  They  re- 
mained in  possession  of  that  island  652  years, 
but  at  last  Miltiades  forced  them  to  evaeuate  it, 
510  years  B.  C-  The  Pelasgi  then  dispersed 
Into  various  countries ;  some  were  incorporated 
with  other  nations,  and  became  totally  extinct; 
others  round<>d  in  Asia  the  towns  of  Seylace  and 
Placia,  which  were  presently  conquered  by  the 
neiirhbourinir  nations ;  others  proceeded  to 
I'hrace,  and  were  soon  after  subdued ;  in  a 
word,  they  became  extinct  every  where,  and  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  them  remained.  Pout.  8, 
I.  -  Slrab.  &.—Dion.  Hal.  I.— Herod.  1,  67.  2, 
51.  4,  145.  7,9».  8,44.  — TTkufyrf.  1,8.  4,  109.— 
Homer.  11.  2,  840.  Ody$M.  19.  ML—Virg.  Mn.  1, 
6>4.  2.  88,  106.  et  15t.  8  600.  9, 154.  -  Ond.  MH. 
7.  49.  12.  7, 19.  et  012.  13,  2CS.  &e.  14.  562.  15, 

4r)2.  ^ 

PblasgTcum,  a  mime  given  to  the  most  an- 
cient part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  from  its  having  been  c'>nrtructt>d  by  the 
PHMsgi,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  miin'ations, 
SPttled  in  Attica,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  erection  of  th<>se  walls.  The 
rampart  raised  by  this  people  Ik  often  mentioned 
in  the  history  o(  Athens,  and  included  also  a 
portion  of  ground  below  the  wall  at  the  foot  of 
Uie  ruclt  of  the  Acropolis.  This  had  been  al- 
lotted to  the  Pelasgi.  whilst  they  resided  at 
Athens,  and  on  their  departure  it  was  forbidden 
t4i  be  inhabited  or  cultivated.  Th\ie\id.  2,  17.— 
Herod  2,  61.  6  137. 

PrlasoiOtis.  a  district  of  Thessaly,  occupy- 
ing the  lower  valley  of  the  Pen«-u»,  as  far  as  the 
sea.  It  was  originally  inhabiiiKl  by  the  Perrhnbi, 
a  tribe  of  Pelasgie  origin.  SimonuL  ap.  Strab.  9. 

Prlasgus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who 
reigned  in  Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  fid.  Pe- 
lastri. 

PrlrthronTi.  an  epithet  given  to  the  La- 
pitha,  because  they  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
mount  Pelethronium  in  Thessaly.  Pelethronium 
npp<>ars  to  have  been  a  brancii  of  Pelion.  Virg. 
G.  3.  1 15. 

PBL.BUS,  a  kine  of  Thessaly,  son  of  JRaeus 
and  Bndeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar- 
ri«|  Thetis,  one  of  tije  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  >«'ho  married  an  immor- 
tal. He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  brother 
Phoenx,  and  on  that  arrount  he  was  nbUsed  !•> 
leave  his  father's  dominions.  He  retired  to  the 
court  of  Burytus,  the  s«»n  of  Actor,  who  reigned 
at  Phthia,  or  aeeordini;  to  the  less  rf-celved  opin- 
ion of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Ceyx.  kin^  «>f  Trarhinia . 
He  was  purified  of  his  miirder  »)y  F.urytus,  with 
the  usua*  ceremonies,  and  the  monarch  gave 
him  bis  dauchter  Antigone  in  marriage.  Some 
time  after  this.  Peleui;  and  Rurytus  went  to  the 
ehaeeof  the  Calydnnian  boar,  where  the  father- 
ta-law  was   at^identally  killed   by  an   arrow 


which  his  son-in-law  bad  aimed  at  the  betsl^ 
This  unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  banlsft 
himself  from  the  court  of  Phthia,  and  he  retired 
to  lolchos,  wliere  lie  was  purified  of  the  matder 
of  Burytus,  by  Acastus  the  king  of  the  country. 
His  residence  at  lolchos  was  short ;  A8t}daraia, 
the  wife  of  Acastus,  became  enamoured  of  him  ; 
and  when  she  fuund  him  insensible  to  her  pas- 
sionate declaration,  she  aeeuned  him  of  attempta 
upon  her  virtue.  The  monarch  partially  be- 
lieved the  acctisations  of  his  wife,  but  not  to 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  putting  him 
instantly  to  death,  he  ordered  bis  officers  to  con- 
duct him  to  mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunt- 
ing, and  there  to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might 
bmnne  the  prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place. 
The  orders  of  Acaatos  were  faithfully  obeyed  ; 
but  Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his 
grandson  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  As  S4>on  as  he  had  been  delivered  from 
danger,  Peleus  aasembled  his  fiends  to  punish 
the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received  tram 
Acastus.  He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  dnive  the 
king  from  his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the 
wicked  Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone, 
Peleus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  were  rejerted.  and  as  he  was 
a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  witb  the 
greatest  abhorrence ;  and  tlie  more  effectually  to 
evade  his  enquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  bird,  or  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  tigress. 
Peleus  became  more  animated  from  her  re- 
fusal ;  be  oflCered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
Proteus  informed  him  that,  to  obtain  Thetis,  he 
must  surprixe  her  while  she  was  asleep  in  her 
grotto  near  the  shores  of  Thessaly.  This  advice 
was  immediately  followed,  and  Thetis,  unable 
to  escape  fh>m  the  grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  con- 
sented to  marry  him.  Their  nuptials  were  crtle- 
brated  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  all  the 
gods  attended,  and  made  them  each  tbe  most 
valuable  presents.  The  goddess  of  discord  was 
the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  not  present, 
and  »he  punished  this  seeming  neglect  by  throw, 
ing  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of 
the  gods,  with  the  inscription  *H  ««Xi^  A«/?.Tas 
'*  Let  the  beauty  (atnong  you)  take  (me)."  Prom 
the  marrinice  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  was  born 
Achilles,  whose  education  was  early  entrusted 
to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  afterwards  to  Phoe- 
nix, the  son  of  Amyntor.  Achilles  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  at  the  bead  of  bis  father's  troops, 
and  Peleus  eloried  in  having  a  son  wbo  was 
superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  intre- 
pidity. The  death  of  Achilles  was  the  source  of 
grief  to  Peleus;  and  Thetis,  to  comfort  her 
husband,  promised  him  immortality,  and  order- 
ed  him  to  retire  into  the  grottos  of  the  island  of 
Leuce.  where  he  would  see  and  converse  with 
the  manes  of  his  son.  Peleus  had  a  daughter 
railed  Polydora.  by  Antigone.  Horn.  IL  9,  'St. 
-  Rurip.  in  Andmm.  CatmlL  de  ffupt.  Pel  H 
Thet.-Orid.  Hrtoid.  5.  Fott.  2.  Jtfef.  II.  /o6.  7 
et  8.  -  ApMod.  3. 12.  -  Patu.  2, 29.  -Hyghi.  Jab. 

PrLI\i»B8.  dnughters  of  Pelias.     Fid.  Pelias. 

PrlIas.  the  t>«in  brother  of  Neleus,  was  son 
of  Neptune  l.y  Tyro,  tbe  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Ilis  birth  was  concealed  from  tbe  world  by  his 
mother,  who  wished  her  father  to  be  ignorant  of 
her  incontinence.  He  was  exposed  in  tfie  woods, 
but  his  life  was  preserved  by  shepherdiv  and  \m 
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ic«cl*ed  the  name  of  PeUas,  from  a  ipot  of  the 
eoluur  of  lead  in  bis  Ikce.     Soiha  time  after  tbit> 
adventure,    Tyro    married    Crftbeus,    ion    of 
jBolu*,  Icinf  of  lolchos,  and  became  mother  of 
three  childrien,  of  whom  ,£soa  «as  the  eldest. 
Meantime  Pelias  visited  bis  mother,  and  was 
received  in  her  family  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Crethena,  he  unjustly  seised  the  kingdom,  wbieh 
belonited  to  the  chi)dr<>n  of  Tym  by  the  de- 
ceased monarch.    To  strengthen  himself  In  bis 
usurpation,    Felias  consulted  the  oracle,   and 
when  he  was  told  to  beware  of  one  of  the  des- 
cendants of  jEolus,   who  should  come  to  his 
court  with  one  foot  shod,  and  the  other  bare,  be 
privately  removed  the  son  of  Xwn,  after  he  bad 
publiel)  declired  that  he  was  dead.    Thesf  pre* 
eautions  proved  abortive.     Jason,  the  son  of 
Mton,  who  bad  been  edueatt^  by  Chiron,  re- 
turned to  lolchos.  when  arrivtrd  to  years  of  ma- 
turity ;  and  as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in 
crossing  the  river  Anaurus,   or   the   Evenus, 
Peliaa  immediately  perceived  that  this  was  the 
person  whom  be  was  advised  so  much  to  dread. 
His  tmpopularity  prevented  him  from  acting 
with  violence  acainst  a  stranger,  whose  uncom- 
mon dress,  and  commanding  aspect,  bad  raised 
admiration  in  his  subjects.     But  bis  astonish- 
ment waa  excited  when  he  saw  Jason  arrive  at 
bis  palace,  with  bis  friends  and  bis  relations, 
and  boldly  demand  the  kingdom  which  he  usurp- 
ed.    Pelias  was  conscious  that  his  complaints 
were  well  founded,  and  therefore,  to  divrrt  bia 
attention,  he  told  him  that  he  would  voluntarily 
resign  the  crown  to  him  if  he  went  to  Colchis  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus,  the  son  of  Atharoas, 
whom  Aietes  had  cruelly  murdered.  He  further 
observed,  that  the  expedition  would  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  glonr,  aiul  that  nothing  but  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  had  prevented  bim  himself 
Irom  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  cotmtry,  and 
the  injuries  of  bis  family,  by  punishing  the  assas- 
sin.     This  so  warmly   recommended,   was  as 
warmly  accepted  by  the  young  hero,  and  his  in- 
t«-oded  expedition  was  made  known  all  over 
Greece.    iFid.  Jason.]    During  the  absence  of 
Jason,    in    the  Argonautic    expedition,  Pelias 
murdered  JBson  aiid  all  his  family  ;  but  aceord- 
ing  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  ^Eaun 
was  still  living  when  the  Argonauts  returned, 
and  be  was  restored  to  the  vigour  of  youth  by 
the  magic  of  Medea.   This  sudden  change  in  the 
vigour  and  the  coiutitution  of  iBson,  astonished 
all  the  inhabltanu  of  lolchos,  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  who  had  received  the  patronymic  of 
Peliades,  expressed  their   desire  to   see    their 
father'*  infirmities  vanish,  by  the  same  poweiful 
arts.    Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband  Jason  had  received   from 
Pelias,  raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by 
rutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the 
flesh  in  a  cauldron,  and  afterwards  turning  it 
into  a  fine  young  lamb.     After  they  had  seen 
titis  successful  experiment, the  Peliades  cut  their 
father's  body  to  pieces,  alter  they  had  drawn  all 
the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the  aMurance  that 
Medea  would  replenish  them  by  ber  ineanta 
tiona     The  limbs  were  immediately  put  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  water,  but  Medea  suffered 
the  flesh  to  be  totally  consumed,  and  refused  to 
five  the  Peliariea  the  prnm>«e<l  a»Kistance,  and 
the  Itonea  of  Pelias  did  not  even  recive  a  burial. 
The  Peliades  were  four  in  number,   AIce»te. 
Pisidxe,  Pelopea,    and    Hippotboe,    to  wbwro 


Hyginils  adda  Medusa.  Their  mother's  name 
was  Anaxibia.  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or  Philo- 
macbe,  the  daughter  or  Anipbion.  After  ibis 
parricide,  the  Peliades  fled  to  the  court  nt  Ad- 
mettw,  where  Acastus,  the  son>in-Iaw  ot  pplias, 
pursued  them,  and  took  their  protector  )iri(.oner. 
The  Peliades  died,  and  were  buiied  in  Arcadia. 
Hygin./ab.  12,  ]3.  et  H.  -  Ovitl.  Met.  7,  3,  et  4.— 
ApoUod.  1,  9.-  Seneca  in  3/cti.— —  A  Trojhii 
chief  wounded  by  Ulysses  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  survived  the  ruin  o(  his  country,  and 
followed  the  fortune  of  Jioeas.  f-'irg.  JEn,  2, 
435.— The  ship  Argo  is  railed  Fetiat  Arbor, 
built  of  the  trees  of  mount  Pelion. 

PSL.IOB8,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles  and  of 
Pyrrbus,  as  being  descended  from  Feleus,  Virg. 
/Sn.  8, 264. 

Pklioni,  a  people  of  Italy,  south  of  the 
Vestini,  and  east  of  the  Marsi.  They  were 
Immediately  desrended  from  the  SanmiifS,  lut 
owed  their  first  origin  to  the  Sabinea.  As  tbt- y 
inhabited  the  high  mountains  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  Apennin»-&,  it  is  probable  that  they 
derived  their  name  from  the  piiroiuve  term  p-l, 
signifying  eleraied.  They  are  said  to  have 
coiutructed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Palenus.  Their 
chief  town  was  Corfiniura ;  Sulmo  alto  was 
within  their  dominion.  Ia'h.  8,  6,  et  29-  9.  41.  — 
Oeid.  ex  Pont  J,  8,  42.  Am,  9.  16,  b.  F*i.  3. 
9b.—Stnb.  5.— Hot../:  Od.  3, 19.  8. 

PblION  and  PblIos,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Tbesoaly,  along  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast. 
lu  principal  summit  rises  behin<l  lolros  ard 
Ormenium.  The  chain  extend^  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake  Brebeis,  where  it 
unites  with  one  of  the  ramification*  of  Ossa.  to 
the  extreme  promontory  of  Macnvfia.  Homer 
alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  aorient  abi  de  of 
the  Centaurs,  who  were  ejected  by  the  l.apitlio;. 
It  was,  however,  more  e&pecislly  the  haunt  of 
Chiron,  whose  cave,  as  Dicieaicbus  relate*, 
occupied  the  biehesi  point  of  the  miuntain.  In 
a  fragment  of  Dicasarchus,  which  his  been  pre- 
serveid  to  us,  we  have  a  detailed  ikscnption  of 
Pelion,  and  its  botanical  productions,  which 
appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  both  as  t<i 
forrkt>iree«  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  On  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  moiwtain  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actaeus  ;  to  which  a  iioop 
of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetnad 
ascended  every  year  by  appointment  ol'  the 
priest;  and  such  was  the  cold  exptrienced  on 
the  summit,  that  they  wore  the  thicWesi  woollen 
fleeces  to  protect  themselves  from  the  inrlemt  nry 
of  the  weather.  It  is  with  propriety  therefore 
that  Pindar  applies  to  Peliun  the  epithet  of 
stormy.  Slrab.  9.-  Herod.  7,  129.  Homer.  H. 
2,  744.-ftiid.  Pyth.  2,  84.  9,  7.  lirg.  G.  3,  94. 
PblLA.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top 
of  tbe  Sinus  liiermaicus,  on  the  confines  of 
l>mathia.  It  became  tbe  capiul  of  the  king- 
dom when  Edessa  was  annihilated,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  grandeur  to  Philip, 
and  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  bom  there, 
and  who  was  hence  styled  PeU^na  Juvenit  by 
the  Roman  poets.  "It  is  placed."  says  Liv>, 
*■  on  a  hill  sloping  to  tbe  south-west,  and  is 
surrounded  by  marshes,  caused  by  the  inun- 

I'  dation  of  a  lake,  ro  deep  as  to  be  impassable 
either  in  summer  or  winter.    In  that  part  nearest 
the    city  a  great  work    ha«  been  cooittTueted. 
,  ri»ing  like  an  island,  and  sustaining  a  fortiScsk- 
» tion,  which  thus  remains  uninjured  by  tbe  watei; 
SiZ3 
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Bpwta,  and  directed  her  military  operation*, 
now  exerted  himself  bi  defeat  the  designs  of  tlie 
confederates,  by  inducing  the  Persians  to  espouye 
the  cause  of  liis  country.  But,  a  short  time  after, 
the  internal    tranquillity  of  Athena  was    dis- 
turbed, and  Alcibiadea,  by  wishing  to  abolish 
the  democracy,  called  away  the  attention  of  his 
fellow-citizens  from  tlie  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  had  already  cost  them  so  much  blood. 
This,  however,  was  but  momentary  ;  the  Athe- 
nians soon  after  obtained  a  naval  victory,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeated  by  Alci- 
biades.     The  Athenians  beheld  with  rapture  the 
success  of  their  arms ;  but  when  their  fleet,  in 
the  absence  of  Alcibiades.  had  been  defeated  and 
destroyed  near  Andres,  by  Lysander,  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral,  they  showed  their  discon- 
tent and  ttiortificntion  by  eagerly  listening  to 
the  accusations  which   were   brought   against 
their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  gratefully  had 
acknowledged   themselves   indebted   for   their 
former  victories.      In  the  violence  of  popular 
frenxy  Alcibiades  was  disgraced  in  the  public 
assi'mbly,  and  ten  commanders  wert  appointed 
to  succeed  him  in  the  management  of  the  re- 
public.   This  change  of  admirals,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  CalUcratidas,  to  succeed  Lysander, 
whose  oflSce  had  expired  with   the    revolving 
year,  produced  new  operations.    The  Athenians 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations  dt-cided 
their  superiority  near  Arginusae,    in    a  naval 
battle.    CalUcratidas  was  killed,  and  the  La- 
ced»monians    conquered,    but   the    rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  ibis  victory  occasioned 
were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  tliat  the 
wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  ol   the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  not 
been  saved  firom  the  sea.    The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  imme- 
diately condemned.     Their  successors  in  office 
were  not  so  prudent,  but  they  were  more  unfor- 
tunate in  their  operations.     Lysander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
instead  of  Eteonieus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Command  on  the  death  of  CalUcratidas.     The 
age  and  the  experience  of  this  general  seemed 
to  promise  something  decisive,  and  indeed  an 
opportunity  was  n<it  long  wanting  fur  the  display 
of  bis  military  character.     The  superiority  of 
the    Athenian    fleet  over    the   Peloponm-sian, 
rendered  the  former  insolent,  proud,  and  nexli- 
gent.  and  when  they  had  imprudently  fofMaken 
their  ships  to  indulge  their  indolence,  or  pursue 
their  amusements  on  the  sea-shore  at  JRgos- 
potamos,  Lysander  attacked  their  fleet,  and  his 
victory  was  complete.      Of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  sail,  only  nine  escaped,  eight  of  which 
flttd  under  the  command  of  Conon,  to  the  inland 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  other  carried  to  Athens  the 
RMlanrholy  news  of  the  defeat.     Tue  Athenian 
prisoners  were  all  massacred;  and  when  the 
Peloponnesian  conquerors  had  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  states  and  communities  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  formerly  acknowledged 
the  power  of  Athena,   they  returned  home  to 
flnish  the  war  by  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of 
Attica.     The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour, 
and  supported  with  firmness,  and  the  first  Athe- 
nian who  mentioned  capitulation  to  his  country- 
men, was  instantly  sacrificed  to  the  fhry  and  the 
Indignation  of  the  populace,  and  all  the  citizens 
unanimously  declared,  that  the  same  moment 
wetild  tcrminata  tbair  iadepeodeace  and  thehr 


lives.    This  animated  language^  however.  wa< 
not  long  continued  ;  the  spirit  of  faction  was  not 
yet  extinguished  at  Athens ;  and  it  proved,  per 
naps,  more  destructive  to  the  public  liberty, 
than  the  operations  and  assaults  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian besiegers.      During  four  months,  nego 
ciatiniu  were  carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by 
the  aristocratical  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at 
last  it  was  agreed  that  to  esublish  the  peace, 
the  fortifications  of  the  Athenian  harbours  must 
be  demoiistied,  together  with  the  long  walls 
which  Jniniid  them  to  the  city  ;  all  their  ship* 
except  twelve  were  to  be  surrendered  to  Um 
enemy  ;  they  were  to  resign  every  pretension  to 
their  ancient  dominions  abroad ;  to  recall  from 
banishment  all  the  members  of  the  late  aristo* 
cracy  ;  to  follow  the  Spartans  in  war,  and,  in 
the  time  of  peace,  to  frame  their  constitution 
according  to  the  will  and  the  directions  of  their 
Peloponnesian   conquerors.      The  humiliating 
terms  were  accepted,  and  the  enemy  entered  the 
harbour,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Uiat 
very  day  on  which  the  Athenians  had  b«en  ae- 
cu!itomed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
immortal  victory  which  their  ancestors  Itad  ob- 
tained over  the  Perdians  about  seventy-six  years 
before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.     The  «alls 
and  fortifications  were  iiutantly  levelled  with 
the  K round,  and  the  conquerors  observed,  that 
in  the  demoUtion  of  Athens,  succeeding  axes 
would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom.    The  day 
wai  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the  recitatioo 
of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  Mbieb 
the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
who  »as  reduced  to  misery,  aiul  banished  from 
her  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kindred  sym- 
pathy in  the  bosoms  of  the  audience,  who  melted 
into  tears  at  the  recoUectitm  th.tt  one  moment 
had  likewise  reduced  to  misery  and  servitude 
the  capital  of  Attica,  which  in  happier  times  was 
deservedly    called    the    common    patnmess   of 
Greece,  and  the  scourge  of  Persia.     This  me- 
morable event  happened  about  41)4  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  thirty  tyrants  were  ap- 
pointed by  Lysander  over  the  government  of  the 
city.     Xen.   Grae.   Hut.—Ptut.    in  Lyt.  Per. 
Alcib.  Kic.  et  Ages.     C.  Nep.  in  Ly$.  Aldb.  A-e, 
Pkloponn£sus,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
comprehends  the  must  southern  part  of  Greeee. 
It  was  called  Peloponnesus  from  a«X»«<a(  *?••(, 
the  island  t^f  Pelops.      It  was  niost  anciently 
called  iGi;ialea  from  iEgialeus,  Apia  frtm  Apis, 
Peliisgia  from  the  Pelas^i)  but  took  the  name 
of  Peloponnesus  ft-om  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tant»- 
luii,  who  reigned  there.     Its  shape  resembles 
the  leaf  of  a   plane  tree,  b*'ing  indented  by 
numerous  bays  on  all  sides;  and  it  has  probably 
derived  its  modern  name  Morea,  from  its  resem- 
blance also  to  the  young  mulberry  lemf.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Coriuthiim  gulf,  on 
the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  south  by  the 
Cretan  sea.  and  on  the  east  by  the  Hyrtoan  8«a. 
Its  greatest  breadth  and  length  are  the  jame, 
being  about  120  miles,  and  it  contains  nearly 
6160  square  miles,  or  11-iO  less  than  Sicily,    "i'nm 
Isthmus,    now  called  the  Isthmus  q/  CoriHik, 
which  separates  it  flrom  the  main  land,  is  only 
four  geographical,  or  six  modem  Oreek.  mPm 
broad,  owing  to  which  last  circumstance  it  has 
obUined  its  modem  name  of  BesmmUi^m    a 
navi^rable  canal  was  attempted  to  be  cut  aeruas 
it  by  king  Demetrius,  Julius  Ca^r,  Caiic«sia* 
Nero,  and  others,  but  always  without 
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Araxei,  ab  lp4«#«,  $eindo.  Diiphiie«  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Petteus,  aceording  to  tbe  fablvs  of  the 
mytboluf  ists,  wu  ehangrd  into  a  laurel  on  the 
banks  of  this  river.  This  tradition  arises  irum 
the  quantity  of  laurels  which  grow  near  the 
Peneua.  The  Peneus  is  called  Salambria  by 
TsetZfS.  and  Salabria  and  Salampria  by  some 
ot  the  Bytantine  historians  ;  which  name  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  horn  mmXlt*fin>  "an  outlet," 
ami  was  applicable  to  it  more  particularly  at 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  where  it  has  forced  a  passage 
through  the  rocks  of  Ossa  and  Olympui.  Ovid. 
Met.  I.  45i  *c      arab.  9.  -Mela^  2,  3.~yirg. 

G.  4.  817 — Diod.  4. A  river  of  Etis,  rising  in 

mount  Eryniauthus,  and  discharging  itself  into 
the  sea  near  Bphjrra.  It  is  now  the  Igliaeo. 
Slrab.  8. 

PennTita  ALPU,  •  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alps,  extending  tntm  tbe  Great  St  Bernard  to 
the  source  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Tbe  name 
Is  derived  flrom  the  Celtic  Penn,  a  turamiu  Fid. 
Alpps. 

PbktapOlis,  a  town  of  India,  placed  by 
Mannert  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Sinus 

GanKeticus.  or  Baf  </  Bengal. A  name  given 

to  Cyrenaica  in  Africa,  from  its  five  cities, 
Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Plolemais  or  Barce, 
and  Apollonia. A  part  of  Palestine,  contain- 
ing tbe  live  eitiei  of  Oasa,  Oath,  Asealun, 
Azottu,  and  Bkroo.— — Also  a  name  applied  to 
Doris  in  Asia  Minor,  after  Halieamassus  had 
been  excluded  from  the  Doric  confederacy.  Fid. 
Doris. 

PBNTBLlCira,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
were  found  quarries  of  beautiful  marble.  **  Pen- 
telicus."  says  Dodwell,  "  is  separated  from  the 
northern  foot  of  Hymettus.  which  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  is  about  three  miles  broad.  It 
■hoou  up  into  a  pointed  summit;  but  tbe  out- 
line is  beautifully  varied,  and  tbe  greater  part  is 
either  mantled  with  woods,  or  variegated  with 
shruba.  Several  villages  and  some  monasteries 
and  churches  are  seen  near  itK  has*.*'  The  sam*- 
traveller  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
quarries  of  Pentelicus,  which  be  visited,  and 
exsmined  with  attention.  Strab.  9.—Pau$.  1,  32. 

PBNTUUILXa,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons 
daughter  of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Oritbya.  She 
came  to  assist  Priam  in  the  iMSt  years  of  the 
Trojan  war.  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by 
whom  she  was  slain.  The  hero  wait  ito  struck 
with  tbe  beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  stripped 
htr  of  her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears  for 
havinc  too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury. 
Thersites  laiurhed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero, 
for  which  ridicule  be  was  instantly  killed.  Ly- 
c»i>hron  says,  that  Achilles  slew  Thersites  be- 
cause he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  Penthenilea 
when  she  was  yet  alive.  Tbe  scholiast  of  Ly- 
cophron  diflTers  fh>m  that  opinion,  and  declares 
that  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  Achilles 
offt*re<l  violence  to  the  body  of  Penthesilea  when 
•he  was  dead,  and  that  Thersites  was  killfd  be- 
CHUse  be  had  reproachrd  the  hero  for  this  in- 
fNiiiDua  action,  in  the  prt'sence  uf  all  the  Ort* eks. 
The  death  of  I'hersitfs  so  offended  Diumedea 
that  be  dragged  the  b«dy  of  Pcntbesilea  out  of 
the  camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  Ii 
ia  senerally  supposed,  that  Achilles  was  en- 
•niouriHl  of  the  Aniasnn  before  he  fought  with 
her,  and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called 
Cayster.  According  to  Hellen  and  Ptuleraaus, 
Penihesilea    conquered   and    kill«d    Achilles, 


whom  llietla  rastored  to  lifis  fbr  •  few  momanti 
that  he  might  revenge  his  fall  ,by  the  death  of 
the  victorious  Amazon.  Dictyt  Cret.  3  et  4— 
Poia.  10,  31.  -Q.  Calab.  1 — Firg.  Xn.  I.  49& 
11.  662.— Dam  Phryg.—Lyeopkr.  9i»,  Jtc— 
Bygin./ab.  US. 

Pbnthbus,  son  of  Eehion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Bosotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  forbade 
bis  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  this  new  god  i 
and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone  out  of 
the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Pen- 
theus.  apprized  of  tbe  debauchery  which  at- 
tended the  solemnity,  ordered  the  god  himself^ 
who  conducted  the  religious  multitude,  to  be 
seized.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
but  when  the  doors  of  the  prison  in  which 
Baochiu  had  been  confined,  opened  uf  their  own 
accord,  Pentheiu  became  more  irriuted.  and 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  destroy  tbe  whole 
band  of  the  bacchanals.  This,  however,  was  not 
executed,  for  Bacchus  inspired  the  monarch 
with  the  ardent  desire  uf  seeing  thf  celebration 
of  the  orgies.  Accordingly,  he  hid  himself  in  a 
wood  on  mount  CitiuBroo,  from  whence  he  could 
see  all  tlie  ceremonies  impereeived.  But  here 
bis  curiosity  aooa  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried 
by  tbe  bacchanals,  and  they  all  rushed  upon 
him.  His  mother  was  the  first  who  attacked 
him,  and  her  example  waa  iiutantly  followed  by 
her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  AuUtnoe,  and  his  body 
was  torn  to  pieces.  Euripides  introducea 
Bacehiu  anwng  his  priestesses,  when  Pentheua 
was  put  to  death  %  but  Ovid,  who  relates  the 
whole  in  the  same  manner,  differs  from  the 
Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not  Bacchus 
himself,  but  one  of  bis  priesu,  was  present. 
Tbe  tree  oo  which  the  bacchanals  found  Pen- 
tlieiu,  was  cut  do«n  by  the  Corinthians,  by 
order  of  the  oracle,  and  with  it  two  sUtues  of 
tne  god  of  wine  were  made   and  placed  in  the 

firum.  Hygm. /bb.184 TTieocrit.i6.—Ond.UeU 

a,  /ttb  7,  8,  et  9 —  Firg.  .Kn.  4 ,  469.  Pat«.  2, 5. 
—ApoUod.  S,  5.  Euripid.  in  Baech.  Settee, 
in  Phani$  el  Hipp. 

PBNTHf  LUS.  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  asvist- 
ed  Xerxes  with  twelve  ships.  He  wa«  s«'ized  by 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  lie  communicated  many 
important  things  eonceminc  the  situation  of  tbe 
Persians.  &e.     Herod.  7.  195. 

PBPAKETH08,  now  Plipen'.  a  small  island  in 
the  .Xgean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  in 
a  north-eastern  direction  from  Kubcea.  It  is 
nine  miles  in  circuit.  It  anciently  bore  the 
name  Evanus,  and  was  first  colonized  by  tbe 
Cretans.  It  produced  good  wine  and  oil.  PUn. 
4.  12.  Hoai.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  32.—  OwL  Met.  7, 
470— K».  28, 5. 

Pbpbnob,  a  town  of  Laeonia  near  a  small 
island  of  the  same  name,  where  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  bom,  and  where  they  had  two  small 
statues  which  are  stated  to  have  remained  im- 
moveable though  continually  beaten  by  the 
waves.  The  town  and  islet  are  now  called 
fWtno.    Poia.  8,  26. 

Burma,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that 
part  of  Judaea  which  lay  east  of  Joidan  flrom  its 
enress  out  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  to  ita 
entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  still  lowerdowa 
a<  far  as  the  river  Amon.  The  term  is  derived 
from  wif*r,  beyond.  PUn.  6,  14.-— A  part  of 
Caria,  opposite  to  Rhodes     Lin.  32, 
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eolonr  of  the  MitjrleneaiM  in  iSolia.    Ltv.  97, 
SI. 

PbkcOtx,  a  town  on  the  Helletpont,  be- 
tween Abydos  and  Lampcaeu*.  near  the  tea- 
•hore.  Artaxerxe*  fave  it  to  Tbemiitoele*.  to 
maintain  his  wardrobe.  Herod,  1,  1 17 > — ApoU. 
Rhod.  1,  9J2. 

Pbrdiccas,  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  73i9.  waa  deieended  from  Temenus.  He 
increased  hia  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  diowed  his  son  Ariiens 
where  he  wished  to  be  bimed«  and  told  him  that 
as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  deseenlants  and 
sueceaaon  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid 
ill  the  same  vrare,  so  lone  would  the  crown  re- 
main in  their  family.  These  injunctions  were 
observed  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  waa 
buried  out  of  Macedonia.  Herod.  7  tn8-— Justin. 
7,  8.— Another,  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of 
Alexander.  He  reigned  during  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  war,  and  aaaisted  the  Lacedemonians 
anainst  Athens.  He  bebaved  with  Rieat  courage 
on  the  throne,  and  died  B.  0.  413,  after  a  lonr 
reign  of  glory  and  independence,  during  which 
he  had  subdued  some  of  his  barbarian  neigh, 
hours.— ■■-Another,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  waa 
supported  on  his  thmne  by  Ipbicrates  the  Athe- 
nian, against  the  intrusions  of  Paosanias.  He 
was  killed  in  a  war  against  the  lllyrians.  B.  C. 
3()0.  Justin.  7,  &c— One  of  the  friends  and 
lavuurites  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.  At  the 
king's  death  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute; 
and  the  ring  whien  he  bad  received  Irom  the 
hand  of  the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some 
measure  to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  better 
to  support  his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  married 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  strength- 
ened himself  by  making  a  league  with  Kumeues. 
His  ambitious  views  were  easily  discovered  by 
AntigonuR,  and  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander, who  all  wished,  like  Perdiceaa,  to  auc- 
ceed  to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch.  Anti  pater,  Cratrrus,  and 
Ptolemy,  leagued  with  Antigonus  against  him, 
and  alter  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  Per- 
diccas  was  totally  ruined,  and  at  last  assassin- 
ated in  his  tent  in  Egypt,  by  hia  own  offlcera, 
about  321  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Per- 
diecaa  bad  not  the  prudence  and  the  address 
which  were  necessary  to  conciliate  the  esteem, 
and  gain  the  attachment  of  hia  fellow-suldiers, 
and  this  impropriety  of  his  conduct  alienated 
the  heart  of  his  friends,  and  at  last  proved  hia 
destruction.  Plut.  in  Ate*, — C.  Nep.  Bum.— 
jEiian.  F.  H.  12. 

Pbkdix,  a  young  Athenian,  son  of  the  aiater 
of  Dadalus.  He  invented  the  saw,  and  aeemed 
to  promise  to  become  a  greater  artist  than  bad 
ever  been  known.  Hia  uncle  was  jealous  of  his 
rising  fame,  and  he  threw  him  down  firom  the 
top  of  a  tower  and  put  him  to  death.  Perdix  was 
rliansed  into  •  bird  which  bears  his  name. 
Nygin.  fab,  89  et  Z!i.—ApotU>d,  3,  15.— Ovid. 
Met.  8,  2-^,  he. 

Pkrbnna.     Fid.  Anna. 

Pbkbnnis,  a  favourite  of  the  em[>eror  Com- 
modiu.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  virtuous 
and  impartial  magistrate,  whiii  others  paint 
him  as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppressive  tyrant, 
who  committed  the  greatest  barbarities  to  en- 
rich himself.  He  was  put  to  death  for  aspiring 
to  the  empire.     Herodian, 

Pbboa,  a  city  of  Pomphylia,  on  the  river 


Ceatma,  at  a  distance  of  aixty  atadia  from  Hi 
mouth.  Here  8t  Paul  landeid  on  hia  voyaste 
from  Paphos.  At  •  later  period  it  appears  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  second  Pamphylia.  Upon 
a  neighbouring  mountain  was  a  very  famous 
temple  of  Diana,  aumamed  Pergasa,  from  the 
name  of  the  city  ;  and  it  appeara  that  Bacehns 
was  also  worshipped  at  Perga.  Strab.  14.— 
Coitfrn.  Hymn.-in  Dian.  197.— Acts  13,  13. 

PBKOAllus.  (Pergama.  plur.)  the  ciudel  of 
the  eity  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy  by  the  poets.  [  Fid.  Troja.1  The  n«ot  of 
this  word  appears  to  be  analngnus  to  the  Teu- 
tonic 6tir^.  **a  fi>rtifled  place."  Compare  tiie 
Fretteh  bourg,  the  Botelisb  burgh,  the  Daiusti 
and  Swedish  6erg.  and  the  Italian  borgo. 

PbroAmus,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  Myaia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus.     It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Ptailasterua,  an 
eunuch,  whom  Lysimaehus,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  had  entruste<l  with  the  trea«ures  which 
he  bad  obtained  in  tiie  war.     Pbilaeterua  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasures  and  of  Pergamus. 
in  which  they  were  deposited,  B    C.  2c>3.  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  over  which  he 
himself  presided  for  twenty  years.     His  auccea- 
sors  began  to  teign  in  the  ftillowing  order :  hia 
nephew  Eumenes  ascended  tlie  throne  Sti3  B  C  ; 
Attains,  241;  Eumenes  the  second.   197;    At- 
tains  Philadelphua    159;  Attains  Philomator, 
\3\  who.  B.  C.  133,  left  the   Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  he  had  no  children. 
The  right  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  disputed 
by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire  as  hia 
own,  and  Aqnilius,  the   Roman   general,  waa 
obliged  to  conquer  the  different  cities  one  bjr 
one,  and  to  gain  their  aubmiasion  by  poisoninc 
the  waiera  which  were  conveyed  to  their  housea, 
till  the  whole  waa  reduced  into  the  form  of  « 
dependent  province.    The  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamua  waa  famous  for  a  library  of 
200,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected  \>y 
the  different  monarchs  who  had  reigned  there. 
This  noble  collection  was  afterwards  transportesl 
to  Rgypt  by  Cleopatra,  with  the  perroiaalon  of 
Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enriched  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  till  it  was  moat  fatally  destroy- 
ed by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.     Parchment  was 
flrst  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Pergamua  to 
transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy,  king  of   Egypt. 
had  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from 
his  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  Bumeaea  from 
making  a  library  as  valuable  and  as  choice  as 
that  of  Alexandria.     From  this  circumatanc* 
parchment  has  been  called  eharta  pergameMix. 
Galenua  the  physician,    and  Apollodorus   ttie 
mythologist,  were  bom  there,    .^sculapius  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  couo'ry.    PUn.  6  et  1%.  — 
Isid.  6,  11.     Strab.  13.— Ltv.  29,  IL  31.  46. — 

PUn.  !0.  21.  13,  II. A  kon  of  Keoptolemns 

and  Andromache,  who.  as  tome  suppose,  retired 
ttom  Epirus  when  his  brother  Molosaua  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  went  into  Asia,  wher« 
he  founded  Prrgamus.     Pout.  1.  11. 

Prrob.     Fid    Perga 

Pbrgus,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  near  Enna,  wher» 
Proserpine  waa  carried  away  by  Pluto.  CheitL. 
Met.  5.  386. 

Pbrianorr,  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Cypselus.  Tbe  first  years  of  his  govemineng 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  leaitsrd  tm 
become  oppressive,  when  he  had  eoncdted  kbe 
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tyrant  of  Sicily,  about  tbe  rarest  way  of  reign- 
ing.  He  received  no  other  answer  but  whatever 
explanation  be  wished  to  place  on  tbe  Sicilian 
tyrant's  having,  in  the  presence  of  bis  messenger, 
piuclied  in  a  field  all  the  ears  of  com  which 
seemed  to  tower  above  the  rest.      Periander 
understood  the  meaning  of  this  answer.   He  im- 
mediately surrounded  himself  with  a  numerous 
fuard,  and  put  to  death  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  eitiaens  of  Corinth.    He  was  not  only 
cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  his  family  also  were 
objects  of  his  vengeance.     He  committed  incest 
with  his  mother,  and  put  to  death   bis  wife 
Melissa,  upon  false  accusation.     He  also  ba- 
nished his   son   Lycophron   to  the   island   of 
Corcyra.  because  the  youth  pitied  the  miserable 
end  of  his  mother,  and  detested  the  barbarities 
of  bis  father.     Periander  died  about  585  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  by  the  meanness 
of  his  flatterers,  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.    Though  he  was 
tyrannical,  jret  he  patronised  the  fine  arts ;  he 
was  fond  of  peace,  and  he  showed  himself  the 
friend  and  the  protector  of  genius  and  of  If  am- 
ing.  He  used  to  mj,  that  a  man  ought  solemnly 
to  keep  his  word,  but  not  to  hesitate  to  break  it 
if  ever  it  clashed  with  his  interest.     He  said 
also,  that  not  only  crimes  ought  to  be  punished, 
but  also  every  wicked  and  corrupted  thought. 

Diog.  in  FUa—Aritt.  Potit.  5. A  tyrant  of 

Arabracia,  whom  some  rank  with  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

Pbriboia,  the  second  wife  of  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydon.  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.  She 
became  mother  of  Tydeus.  Some  suppose  that 
O-Jieiu  >teh!\uehed  her,  and  afterwanls  married 
her.  Hijgtn.  fab.  69.-^* A  daughter  of  Alcatb- 
ous,  sold  i>y  her  father  on  suspicion  tiiat  she  was 
courted  by  Telamon  son  of  JBacus,  king  of 
JBgina.  She  was  carried  to  Cyprus,  where  Te- 
lamon the  founder  of  Salamis  married  her,  and 
she  became  mother  of  Ajax.  She  also  married 
Theseus,  according  to  some.     She  is  also  called 

Eribeea.    Pout.  1.  17  et  42.— Hy^jh.  97. Tbe 

wife  of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who  educated 

CKdipus  as  her  own  child. A  daughter  of 

Burjmedon,  who  became  mother  of  Nausithoiu 
by  Nepinne.— Tbe  mother  of  Penelope,  ac- 
eordinff  to  some  authors. 

PbrIclbs,  an  Atnenian  of  a  noble  fkmily, 
son'  of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  na- 
turally endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he 
improved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon, 
of  Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  Under  these  cele- 
brated masters  be  became  a  commander,  a 
sutesoaan,  and  an  orator,  and  gained  the  anee- 
tions  of  the  people  by  his  uneommon  address 
and  well-directed  liberality  When  be  took  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he 
rendered  himself  popular  by  opposing  Cimon, 
who  was  the  favourite  of  the  nobility ;  and  to 
remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
bis  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  whom  the 
people  had  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect  and  to 
venerate.  He  also  attacked  Cimoo,  and  caused 
him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  Thueydides 
also,  who  had  succeeded  Cimon  on  his  banish- 
ment, shared  the  same  fate,  and  Pericles  remained 
for  fifteen  years  the  sole  minister,  and.  as  it  may 
be  said,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  republic  which 
always  showed  itself  so  Jealous  of  its  liberties, 
•od  wliieb  distrusted  so  much  tbe  honesty  of  her 


naagistrates.   In  his  ministerial  capacity,  Pericle* 
did  not  enrich  himself,  but  the  prosperity  of 
Athena  was  the  object  of  his  administration.    He 
made  war  against  the  Lacedamonians,  and  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the 
Phoeians,  who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of 
that  honourable  trust      He  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Sicyonians  near  Neman,  and  waged  a 
suecessiyxl  war  against  tbe  inhabitants  of  Samoa 
at  the  request  of  his  favourite  mistress  Aspasia. 
The  Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  by  his  am- 
bitious views,  [Fid.  Peloponnesiaeum  bellum,] 
and  when    be    bad   warmly   represented    the 
flourishing  state,  the  opulence,  and  actual  power 
of  his  country,  the  Atbenians  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  undertake  a  war  against  the  most 
powerfttl  republics  of  Greece,  a  war  which  con- 
tinued for  twenty-seven  years,  and  which  was 
concluded  by  tbe  destruction  of  their  empire, 
and  the  demolition  of  their  walls.    Tbe  arms  of 
the  Athenians  were  for  some  time  crowned  with 
success  ;  but  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised 
clamours   against    Pericles,   and   the   enraged 
populace  attributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  and 
to  make  atonement  for  their  ill-success,  they 
condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents.    This  loss  m 
popular  favour  by  republican  caprice,  did  not  so 
much  afftset  Pericles  as  the  recent  death  of  all  his 
children  ;   and  when  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
was  passed  by,  he  condescended  to  come  into  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  view  with  secret  pride 
the  contrition  of  his  fellow-citixens,  who  luti- 
versally  begged  his  forgiveness  for  the  violence 
which  they  iiad  offered  to  his  ministerial  charac- 
ter.    He  was  again  restored  to  all  his  hoiu>urs, 
and,  if  possible,  invested  with  more  power  and 
more  authority  than  before;  but  the  dreadful  pes- 
tilence which  bad  diminished  the  number  of  his 
family,  proved  fktal  to  him,  and  about  A29  years 
before  Christ,  in  his  seventieth  year,  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady,  which  robbed 
Athens  of  so  many  of  her  eitiaens.     Pericles  was 
for  forty  years  at  the  head  of  tbe  administration, 
twenty-five  years  with  others,  and  fifteen  alone ; 
and  tbe  flourishing  state  of  the  empire  during 
his  government  gave  occasion  to  the  Athenians 
publicly  to  lament  his  loss,  and  venerate  his 
memory.     As  be  was  expiring,  and  seemingly 
senseless,  his  friends  that  stood  around  bis  bed 
expatiated  with  warmth  on  the  most  gloriotu 
actions  of  his  life,  and  the  victories  which  he  had 
won,  when  he  suddenly  interrupted  their  tears 
and  conversation,  by  saying  that  in  mentioning 
the  exploits  that  he  had  achieved,  and  which 
were  common  to  him  with  all  generals,  they  had 
forgot  to  mention  a  circiumtance  which  reflected 
far  greater  glory  upon  him  as  a  minister,  a  gen- 
eral, and  above  all,  as  a  maxi.    It  is,  says  he,  that 
not  a  citizen  in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to  put 
on  mourning  on  my  account.     The  Athenians 
were  so  pleased  with  bis  eloquence  that  they 
compared  it  to  thunder  and  ligbming,  and,  as  to 
another  father  of  the  gods,  they  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Olympian.    The  poeu,  his  flatterers, 
said  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  with  all  her 
charms,  and  her  attraction,  dwelt  upon  bis  tongue. 
When  he  marched  at  the  head  of  tbe  Athenian 
armies,  Pericles  observed  that  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  free  nation  that  were  Greeks  and 
citizens  of  Athens.     He  also  declared,  that  not 
only  the  hand  of  a  magistrate,  but  also  his  eyes 
and  his  tongue  should  be  pure  and  undeflled. 
Tet  great  and  venerable  aa  hia  ehaneter  may 
SA 
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appear,  we  must  not  forget  the  foIUet  of  Perielet. 
His  vicious  parriHlitjr  fur  the  celebrated  cour- 
tesan Aspasia,  wubjected  him  to  the  ridicule  and 
the  censure  of  hiu  fellow-citizens  ;  but  if  he 
triumphed  over  satire  and  malevolent  reiuarks, 
the  Athenians  had  occasion  to  execrate  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  by  his  example  corrupted 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  their  morals,  and 
who  made  licentiousness  rckpeecable,  and  the 
indulgence  of  every  impure  desire  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  soldier  as  well  as  of  the  senator. 
Ferides  lost  all  his  legitimate  childreu  by  the 
pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natural  son  by  his  own 
name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law  which  be 
bad  made  against  spurious  children,  and  which 
he  had  enforced  with  great  severity.  This  son, 
ealletl  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten  generals 
wbo  succeeded  Alcibiadea  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  like  his  colleagues  he  was  eoiw 
demned  to  death  by  th»  Athenians,  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Argiuusse.  Paus.  I.  25.  - 
Ptut  in  Viti.     Quitita.  I'i,  9.     Ck.  de  Orat.  3. 

.Slian.  V.  H.  4,  10.— Xenoph.  Hia.  O.—  Thu- 
tyd. 

Pbricly MINUS,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  wan  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received 
from  Neptune,  his  grandfather,  the  power  of 
ehaniring  himself  into  whatever  shape  he  pleased. 
ApoUod.  ]..  .Oeid.  Met.  12.  556. 

Pbridia.  a  Thebait  woman,  whose  son  was 
killed  by  Turnus  in  the  Rutulian  war.  Firg. 
jEn.  12,  515. 

Pbriko&TBS  DIOMTSIDB,  •  poet.  {Vid, 
Dionysius.] 

Perilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  F,itt.  3,  7,  1. 

PbrilLUS.  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  who 
made  a  brasen  bull  for  Pbalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
(entum.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to  put 
prisoners  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and  it 
was  such  that  their  eries  were  like  the  roaring  of 
a  bull.  When  Perilliu  gave  it  to  Pbalaris.  the 
tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor, 
and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by  lighting  a  slow 
fire  under  the  belly  of  the  bull.    PUn.  34, 8.  - 

(hid.  in  Art.  Am.  1,  643.  in.  lb.  439 A  lawyer 

and  usursr  in  the  aje  of  Horace.  Horat.  Sat.  2, 
8,7ft. 

Pkrimbdbs,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
who  prepared  the  victims,  which  by  advice  of 
Circe,  the  hero  offered  to  the  manes  before  his 
descent  to  the  inleroal  regions*  Those  victims, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  were  supposed 
to  be  black  rams,  according  to  a  picture  of  Po* 
lygnotus.     Homer  Odyu.  11,23. 

PRRiMtLA.  a  daughter  (if  Hippodamaa,  thrown 
Into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
Achelous.  She  was  changed  into  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  and  became  one  of  the  Echinades. 
Ovid.  Met.  8  690. 

PBBlNTHtrs,  a  city  of  Thmce,  on  the  coast  nf 
the  Propontia,  west  of  Byzantium.  It  was  ori- 
ginally colonised  by  the  Samiana,  and  was  said 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Bpidaurian 
Perinthus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Orestes. 
Another  account,  however,  assigned  its  founda- 
tion to  Hercules,  and  the  Inhabitants  themselves 
would  seem  to  have  believed  this  from  their 
kaving  a  fieure  of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  their 
coins.  Perinthus  soon  became  a  place  of  sreal 
tiade,  and,  surpassing  m  tbi»  the  neighbouring 


Selymbria,  eventually  rivalled  Bynntiun.  Whsa 
this  last  mentioned  city,  however,  fell  under  th« 
Spartan  power,  Perinthus  was  compelled  to  follow 
its  example.  It  subsequently  suffered  flrom  the 
attacks  of  the  Tbraeians,  but  priDcip«lly  from 
those  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  besieged  wd 
vigoroiuly  pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable  to 
take  it.  The  city  was  situate  on  a  snoall  penin- 
sula, and  the  isthmus  connecting  it  with  the 
main  land  was  only  a  stadium  broad,  according 
to  Bphorua,  but  Pliny  makes  it  somewhat  more. 
The  place  was  built  along  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
afforded  to  one  appmaehing  it  the  appearance  ci 
a  theatre,  the  inner  rows  of  dwellings  being 
overtopped  by  those  behind.  The  modera 
Brekti  occupies  the  site  ot  the  ancient  city. 
Scytnn.  Ch.  713.- Seylax.  p.  28.— Pitn.  4.  11.— 
Diod  16.  76. 

PBRiPATBTfct,  a  sect  of  philosophers  u 
Atlien-s  diMsiples  to  Aristotle.  They  derived  Ala 
name  from  the  place  where  they  were  taoghti 
called  Peripalon,  in  the  Lyceum,  or  because  they 
received  the  philosopher's  lectures  as  they  toottcd 
(rfftrareirraf).  The  Peripatatics  acknowledged 
the  dignity  oi'  human  nature,  and  placed  their 
tummum  bonum  not  in  the  pleasures  of  pasaive 
sensation,  but  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties.  The  habit  of  this 
exercise,  when  guided  by  reason,  constituted  the 
highest  excellence  of  maru  The  philosopher 
contended  that  our  own  happiness  chiefly  depends 
upon  ourselves,  and  though  he  did  not  require  in 
his  followers  diat  self-command  to  which  others 
pretended,  yet  he  allowed  a  moderate  degree  of 
perturbation,  as  becoming  human  nature,  and 
he  considered  a  certain  seiuibility  of  passion 
totally  necessary,  as  by  resentment  we  are  enabled 
to  repel  injuries,  and  the  smart  which  past  ca- 
lamities have  inflicted,  renders  lu  careful  to  mvoid 
the  repetition.    Oie.  Acad.  8,  &c. 

Pbrmbssus.  a  river  of  Boootia,  rising  in  mount 
Helicon,  and  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with 
those  nf  the  Olmius,  flowed  along  with  that 
stream  into  the  Copaic  l;«ke  near  Haliariua.  It 
received  its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father  of 
a  nymph  called  Aitanippe,  who  also  gave  he* 
name  to  one  of  the  fountains  of  Helicon.  Tb« 
river  Permessus.  as  well  as  the  fountain  Agan- 
ippe, were  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Slra^  8.  —  iV»- 
pert.  2,  8. 

Pero,  or  Peronb,  a  daughter  of  Neleua,  king 
of  P>loi,  by  Clilorit.  Her  beauty  drew  nuuiy 
admirers,  but  she  married  Biaa  son  of  Amythnoo, 
because  he  had  by  the  assistance  of  hia  brother 
Melainpus,  IFid.  MelampusO  and  aeeording  to 
her  father's  desire  recovered  some  oxen  which 
Hercules  had  stolen  away  ;  and  she  became 
mother  of  TaUus.    Homrr.  Od.  1,  284 — Frmpmft. 

2,  2,  17.  —Pam.  4,  36 A  daughter  of  Cimoiv 

remarkable  for  her  filial  affeeuoit.  When  heC 
father  had  been  !«ent  to  prison,  where  his  judgws 
had  condemned  him  to  Ktarve.  she  supported  hie 
life  by  giving  him  the  milk  of  her  bnsasta,  a*  t« 
her  own  child.     Fal.  Mas.  5,  4. 

Pbrob  a  founuin  of  Bosotia  ealled  after 
Peroe.  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.    Pwia.  9.  4. 

PBBPBNMA,  M,  a  Soman  who  oonqtvred 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.     Us 

died  B.  C.   130. Another,  who   joined  the 

rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey.    Be 
was  defeated  by  Mctellus,  and  some  time  aft«r 
he  had  the  moonneu  to  assassinate   Sertorius, 
whom  he  bad  inrilod  to  his  huose.    Uo  fell  uato 
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hH^ed  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  a  sanguinary 
warfare  was  kept  up  between  Uie  two  empires 
for  many  years.  Th^  eovemment  of  Persia  was 
an  absolute  monarchy,  throuKhout  the  whole 
period  of  its  history ;  but  succession  to  the  throne 
wa.1  not  defined,  and  the  disputes  that  ensued 
constantly  wealcened  and  distracted  the  Ictnfdom, 
and  enabled  the  Satraps,  or  nobles  and  provmcial 
Koremors,  to  exercise  comparative  Independence. 
The  early  Persians  wer««  reraaricable  for  simpli' 
eity  of  manners;  and  it  was  said  of  their  youth, 
that  they  were  educated  to  ride,  to  shoot  with 
the  how,  and  spealt  the  truth.  The  manners  of 
the  nobles  and  kings  were,  in  general,  luxurious 
ami  di«snlute.  The  religion  of  the  first  Persians 
appt'ars  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the  planeU; 
hut  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  adora- 
tion of  Ore  and  the  element*  was  introduced  by 
Zoroaster,  and  continued  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  statf  until  its  conquest  by  the  Mahometans. 
The  ru<i lives  from  Mahometan  oppression, 
known  as  Ohebers  and  Parnees,  still  follow  this 
aith.  The  doctrines  and  praeties  of  this  system 
re  collected  in  a  work  called  Avesta,  or  Zend- 
Avesta,  being  written  in  the  Zend  language. 
ThiR  is  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  Pariees,  as 
Stnscrit  is  of  the  Hindus,  and  bears  very  great 
aliinity  to  Sanscrit  The  Zend-Avesta  has  been 
translated  into  Krench  by  Mons.  Anquetil  Du 
Perron.  Resides  the  Information  derived  firom 
cl»s.'«iral  writers,  the  history  of  Persia,  since  the 
Mahomotan  conquest,  has  been  written  by 
manv  Arabic  and  Pfrsian  authors,  the  substance 
of  wh(>s»>  works  is  given  In  the  History  of  Persia 
»iv  Sir  J.  Malcolm.  Gen.  10.  2Ti.  14.  1  et  2. — 
Exru,  1.  1,  &c.  Rtther,  1.  3.  Jtaiah,  21.  2. — 
Jfr  -19,31.  Scc-Kgek.  «7.  10.  82.  24.  38,  5. — 
Daniel.  8,  2. 10  13.-  Curt.  4,  14.  5,  3.—Plut.  in 
Ar/ax.  Alex.  &c. -Mela,  1,  2.  ?,  2.  3.  8.  Otid. 
F<sl  I,  385.  -Luran.  .  8,  40a  GituU.  91.  - 
Seneca,  ep,  Zi.  Strab.  S,  \5.  Xenoph.  Cyrop — 
Hert^l.  1.  lib.  &c     ApMo^L  2.-MarceU  i&. 

PKKSICUM  MASB,  or  PKRSlCUS  BINDS,  a 
part  of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Persia 
HocI  Arabia,  now  called  the  Pertian  Oulf. 

Pkrsis  a  province  of  Persia,  boun.ied  by  Media, 
Carmania,  Susiana,  and  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is 
often  taken  for  Persia  itself. 

PBRSiis  Flaccus,  AULCTS.  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Volaterras.  A.  D  84.  and  in  the  twentieth 
vfar  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  of  an 
equestrian  family,  and  he  made  himself  known 
by  his  intimacy  with  the  most  ilUi«triou.<  Romans 
of  slie  age.  The  early  part  of  his  life  wan  Riwnt 
in  his  native  town  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  be 
was  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philo- 
sophy under  Comutus  the  eelebrated  stoic  He 
also  reeeived  the  instructions  of  Palemon  thi- 
grammarian,  and  Virginiu*  the  rhetotician. 
Naturally  of  a  mild  disp*M«itlon,  his  character 
was  uiiimpeacbed.  his  modesty  remarkable,  and 
his  benevolence  universally  admired.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  satirical  humour,  and 
made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the  subject  of  his  poems.  He  did  not 
even  spare  Nero;  and  the  more  etrertttally  to 
expose  the  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced 
Into  his  satires  some  of  hi*  verses.  The  Tonvi 
mimaUoneit  implerunt  comua  bnmbi$,  with  the 
three  following  verses,  are  Nero's,  according  to 
some.  Rut  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the 
Tieious  and  ignorant,  he  did  not  foreet  his 
Mcwlsbip   for  Cornutiu,   and    be  shuwi>d  his 


regard  for  his  ebaraeter  and  abilities  by  makhig 
mention  of  his  name  with  great  propriety  in  bit 
satires.     It  was  by  Uw  advice  of  his  learned  pre- 
ceptor that  he  corrected  one  of  his  poems  in 
which  he  had  compared  Nero  to  Mida!s,  and  at 
his  representation  he  altered  the  words  AuncutoM 
anni  Mida  rex  h-ibtt  into  Aitrieulae  cmni  quis  nom 
habet  f    Persius  died  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 
A.  D.  62.  and  left  all  his  book^  which  consisted 
of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a  large  atun  uf 
money,  to  his   preceptor;   bat  Cornatus  only 
accepted  the  books,  and  returned  the  money  to 
the  sisters  and  friends  of  the  deceased.    The 
satires  of  Persius  are  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  obscurity  of  style  and  of  language. 
But  though  they  may  appear  almost  unintelilici- 
ble  to  some,   it  ought  to  b«  remembered  that 
they  were  read  with  pleasure  and  with  avidity 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  the  only  difB- 
culties  which  now  appear  to  the  modem*,  arise 
from  their  not  knowing  the  various  characters 
which    they  desoribed.   the  vices  which    they 
lashed,  and  the  errors  which  they  censured.    Th« 
satires  of  Persius  are  generally  printed  with 
those  of  Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  which  will 
be  found  to  be  that  of  Henninlus,  4to,  Ultraj, 
l(iS5,   and  that  of  Ruperti,  2  vols.  Svo.   Lips. 
18!!).     The  best  edition  of  Persius,  separate,  is 
that  of  Koenig.  Ootting.  1S08,  Svo.     Among  the 
principal  Knglish  translations  of  Persius  may  be 
specifled  those  of  Dryden.  Brewster,  Drummnod, 
Howes,  and  Oifford.     Martial.  — QumtO.  10,  1. — 
August,  de  Magitt.  Q.—Lactant. 

PrrtInax.  PublI(}S  Hrlvius.  a  Roman 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was 
descended  from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like  his 
father,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the 
mean  employment  of  drying  wood  and  making 
charcoal.  His  indigence,  however,  did  nut 
prevent  him  from  leceiving  a  liberal  education, 
and  indeed  be  was  for  some  time  employed  in 
teachioK  a  number  of  pupils  ttie  Greek  and  the 
Roman  languages  in  Btruria.  He  left  this 
laborious  pnifession  for  a  railiury  IKe.  and  by  hi-« 
valour  and  intrepidity,  he  gradually  rose  to  ofllc*^ 
of  the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  eminent  serrires. 
He  was  afterwarrls  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Moesia,  and  at  last  he  presided  over  the 
city  of  Rome  as  governor.  When  Commodus 
was  murdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  selected 
to  succeed  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  hia  refu- 
.«al.  and  tbe  plea  of  old  age  at)d  increasinc 
infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  salu'ed 
emperor  and  AugUMtus.  He  acqiiie»c*Hl  wiin 
reluctance,  but  his  raildneu.  his  economy,  an<l 
the  popularity  of  his  administraUon,  convinced 
the  senate  and  the  people,  of  the  prudence  and 
the  ju«tice  of  their  choice.  He  forbade  his  name 
to  be  inscribed  on  such  places  or  estates  as  were 
part  of  the  imperial  domain,  and  exclaimed  that 
they  belonged  not  to  him  but  to  the  pnhlie  He 
melted  all  the  silver  statues  which  had  been 
raised  to  his  vicious  predecessor,  and  he  expo«ed 
to  public  sale  all  his  concubines,  his  horses.  hl« 
arms,  an>t  all  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure 
and  extravngance.  With  the  money  raised  'r^tn 
these  he  enriched  the  empire,  and  was  enahleo 
to  abolish  all  the  taxes  which  Commodus  had 
laid  on  the  rivers,  ports,  and  highwavs  thr.^  ••. 
theempire.  This  patriotic  administration  g»io« 
him  the  affection  of  th*  varUuest  aud  mw»t  'ii> 
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eeming  of  his  subjects,  but  the  pxtravagant  and 
luxurious  raised  their  clamour  against  him;  and 
when  Pertinax  attempted  to  introduce  among 
the  praetorian  guards  that  discipline  which  was  ao 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled, 
and  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated. 
Pertinax  was  apprized  of  this  mutiny,  but  be 
refused  to  fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He  scorned 
tlie  advice  of  his  friends  who  wished  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  impending  storm,  and  he 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  sedition*  prse- 
torians,  and  without  fear  or  concern,  boldly 
asked  them  whether  they  who  were  bound  to 
defend  the  person  of  their  prince  and  emperor, 
were  come  to  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood. 
His  undaunted  assurance  and  his  intrepidity 
wouUl  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  sol- 
diers had  already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of 
the  most  seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  jave- 
lin at  the  emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  the 
toldiert  send  you  thii.  The  rest  immediately 
followed  the  example,  and  Pertinax  muflling  up 
his  head,  and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his 
death,  remained  unmoved,  and  was  instantly 
dispatched.  His  head  was  cut  c^ff,  and  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear  as  in  triumph  to  the 
camp.  This  happened  on  the  28th  of  March, 
A.  D.  193.  Pertinax  reigned  only  b7  days,  and 
his  death  was  the  more  universally  lamented 
as  it  proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and 
robbed  the  Roman  empire  or  a  wixe.  vir'uous, 
and  benevolent  emperor.  Dio.~  Herodian. — 
Capitol. 

PSRUSlA,  now  Perugia,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  distinguished  cities  of  Etrurin.  situate 
at  the   south-eaitiern  extremity  nf   ihe    L«cus 
Thrasymenus,  or  Logo  di  Perugia.     The  era  of 
ltd  fuundation  long  preceded  that  uf  Rome,  though 
the  precise  periiid  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
certainty.     In  conjunction  with  the  other  Jttru- 
rian  states  it  long  resisted  the  Romans,  and  when 
subjected  or  rather  reconciled  to  them,  it  became 
a  faithful  and  courageous  ally.      It  deBed  the 
power  of  Annibal,  and  flourished  in  peace  and 
opulence  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  un- 
fortunately  it  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of    L. 
Antonius.  uncle  of  the  triumvir,  and  under  his 
command,  shut  its  gates  against  Augustus,  who 
took  it,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  wished  to  spare  it ; 
but  one  of  its  principal  citizeiu  setting  Are  to  his 
own  bouse,  which  he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for 
himself  and  his  family,  the  flames  communicated 
to  the    neighbouring  buildings,   and  spreading 
rapidly,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.       Perusia, 
hovt'pver.  rose  immediately  trovn  its  ruins  ;  and, 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  str.ange  inconsistency, 
chose  for  iu  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinit)'  to  «hnm 
t  seems  to  have  had  very  few  obligations,  as  the 
od  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the  ger^ 
eral  conflagration.    In  the  Gothic  war  it  displayed 
mnch  spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  Reven  rears 
against  the  baibarians.      Lin.  9,  36.      Appion. 
BeU.  Civ.  5,  49.— JWo  Cass.  48.  lb.~Lucan.  1, 
41. 

PBSCRNNlUg.  Fid.  Niger. 
FtsslNUa.  (tmtis,  I  a  city  of  Oalatia,  on  the 
river  Sangarius,  and  near  the  westerp  conflneH. 
It  was  of  early  origin,  and  chiefly  famnus  for  the 
worship  of  Cybele.  Strabo  says,  that  mount 
Dindymus,  whence  Cybele  was  kurnamed  Din- 
dymene,  rose  above  the  town.  So  sreat  was  tlie 
fame  of  the  shrine  and  statue  of  the  goddess. 


that  the  Romans,  enjoined,  as  it  is  said,  by  the 
Sybilline  oracles,  had  caused  the  latter  to  be 
conveyed  to  Rome,  since  the  safety  of  the  state 
was  declared  to  depend  on  iu  removal  to  luly.  A 
special  embassy  was  sent  to  king  Attal  us  to  request 
his  assistance  on  this  occasion  :  this  sovereign 
received  the  Roman  deputies  with  great  kmdness 
and  hospitality,  and  having  conveyed  them  to 
Pessinus,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  remove 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  w>8 
nothing  else  but  a  great  stone.  On  its  arrivj.l 
at  Rome,  it  was  received  with  great  pomp  anc. 
ceremony  by  the  Roman  senate  and  i.>eople 
headed  by  Scipio  Nasica,  selected  for  this  ofllcK 
by  the  national  voice  as  the  best  citizen,  accord- 
ing to  the  injunction  of  the  Pythian  oracle.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  547,  U.  C.  near  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  appears  from  Livy 
that  the  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  observt^d  in 
Pessinus  after  its  occupation  by  the  Oauls,  since 
the  priests  of  the  god(le.>s  are  said  to  have  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  army  of  Manlius,  when  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius.  Pol)  bins  mentions  the 
names  of  the  individuals  who  then  presided  over 
the  worship  and  temple  of  Cybele.  Strabo  says 
Pessinus  was  the  most  commercial  and  flourishing 
city  in  this  part  of  Asia,  in  his  time,  though  the 
worship  of  Cybele  had  fallen  into  decay.  The 
temple  and  its  porticoes  were  of  white  marble, 
and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove  :  the  city 
was  indebted  to  the  kings  of  Pergamus  for  these 
decorations.  Formerly  the  priests  of  Cybele  were 
high  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  of  great 
privileges  and  emoluments.  Pausaiiias  states 
that  Pessinus  was  at  the  foot  of  mount  Agdistus, 
where  Atys  was  said  to  have  been  buried  ;  this  is 
probably  the  same  mountain  which  Strabo  calls 
Dindymus.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Pessinus 
the  metropolis  of  Western  Oalatia.  The  ruins 
of  this  city  should  be  sought  for  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sangarius,  somewhere  in  the  great 
angle  it  makes  between  its  junetiun  with  the 
Yermu  and  the  Punek.  Slr'b.  12.  Liti.  29,  10 
— l:i  3S,  \9.-PUyb.  Fragm.  '20,  4. 

PetAlus.  a  roan  killed  by  Perseiu  at  the 
court  of  Cepheus.     O'-td.  Met.  5,  J 15. 

PKTRLiNliS  LACUS,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.     Ltv.  6,  20. 

PetiUA,  a~town  of  lUly,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Brutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
and  to  the  north  of  Crotona.  It  was  fabled  to 
have  been  built  by  Philoctetes  after  the  Trojnn 
war.  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and 
best  informed  topographers,  it  occupied  the 
sitiution  of  the  modern  SlrongoU.  This  smnll 
toMn  gave  a  striking  proof  ol  its  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused 
to  rollf>w  the  exsmple  of  the  other  Brutian  cities 
in  joining  the  Carthnginians.  In  cunvequence 
of  this  resolution,  it  was  besieged  by  Annibal, 
and,  though  unassisted  by  the  Romans,  it  held 
out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine 
nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  the  town,  as  well 
as  the  bark  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  and  the 
grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consumed  for 
subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendeted. 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  40a.      Vol.  M"X.  6,  6.  -  Liv.  23, 

30. A  town  of  I.ucania,  confounded  by  Strsbo 

with  the  Brutian  Petilia.  It  is  supposd  to  have 
have  been  situated  on  what  is  now  the  Monte 
deUa  Stella,  not  tar  from  Pastum. 

PetlIus.  a  pretor  who  persuaded  the  people 
.  of  Rome  to  bum  the  booluwhieh  bad  been  found 
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a— Ami.  8»  U.-CatuU,  68,  109.— Ovid, 
Met.  15,  33t. 

PBUMM,  a  eity  of  PelugiotU.  in  Theasaly, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  placra  in 
the  country.  It  wai  ttie  capital  of  Admetus  and 
Eumetiu,  as  «a  learn  from  Uomer  and  Apol- 
tonius.  Pbera  was  famed  at  a  later  period  as 
the  native  city  of  Jason,  wlio,  having  rais*>d 
himself  to  the  bead  of  affairs  by  his  ulenU  and 
ability,  became  master  not  only  of  bb  own  city, 
but  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Thfssaly.  [fid.  Jason-] 
After  the  death  of  Jason,  Pber;«  was  ruled  over 
by  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  his  tlEo  brothers, 
l^e  latter  of  these  was  succeeded  by  Alexander, 
who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge  of 
his  native  city  and  uf  the  whole  of  Thessaly .  His 
evil  designs  were  for  a  time  eheckinl  by  tbe  biave 
Pelopidas,  who  entered  that  province  at  the 
head  of  a  Bosotian  force,  and  occupied  tbe  citadel 
of  Larissa  ;  but  on  his  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed  in  a 
mo<t  perilous  situatiitn,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas. 
then  serving  as  a  volunteer.  The  Thebans  sub- 
sequrntly  rescued  Pelopidas,  and  under  bis 
command  made  war  upon  Alexander  of  Pher» 
whom  they  deieated,  but  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe 
life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  tell  in  the  action. 
Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinated  by 
his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued  to 
tyrannise  over  this  countrv  until  it  was  liberated 
by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Many  years  after.  Cas- 
saiider  fortified  Pheraa,  but  Demetrius  Poliur* 
cetes  contrived,  by  secret  negotiations,  to  obuin 
possession  both  of  the  town  and  citadel.  In 
invasion  of  Tbessaly  by  Antiochus,  Phers  w«s 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops  of  that  monmrch 
after  some  resistance.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius.  Strabo 
observes  that  the  constant  tyranny  under  which 
this  city  laboured  had  hastened  iu  decay.  Its  ter- 
ritory  wa*  most  fertile,  and  the  suburbs  were 
furrounded  by  gardens  and  walled  enclosures. 
Horn  II.  S.  ni.—ApoU.  Argon.  1,  49.  -  Xen 
Hitt.  Gr.  6.4  et  6.  Diod.  Sic  15,  16  et  20.  - 
Ptut.  Fit.  Pelop.  Polyb.  8.  1,  6,  Stc.  18, 2.  Uv. 
2i6,  9  et  14.  Strub.  9.— —A  town  of  MesseniJt, 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Pamisus.  It  was  oneW 
the  sevfn  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  AchiU 
les.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laeunia, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Horn.  11.  9, 151.— 
Pi^.4.  30. 

PHRRiBi;8,  a  surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a 
native  of  Pberc 

PhbbbcrItu.  a  eomie  poet  of  Athens,  in 
the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  twenty- one  comedies,  of 
which  only  a  few  verses  remain.  He  introduced 
living  characters  on  the  stage,  but  never  abused 
the  liberty  which  he  had  taiken,  either  by  satire 
or  defamation.  He  invented  a  sort  of  verse, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Pherecratian. 
It  ia  composed  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus.  and 
a  catalectie  syllable.  The  first  foot  is  sometimes 
a  trochee  or  an  anapest,  rarely  an  iambus. 
When  this  species  of  verse  has  a  spondee  in  the 
first  station,  it  may  then  be  scanned  aa  a  dactylic 
trimeter. 

PUBKBC^BS.  a  Oreeian  philompher,  contem- 
porary with  T'-rpander  and  Thales,  who  flour- 
ished about  600  B.  C,  and  was  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Scyroa.  Some  writers  suppoite  that  he 
derived  his  principles  of  philosophy  from  the 


sacred  books  of  tbe  Pboenieians )  bat  odierf,«to 
have  careful  ly  examined  into  the  matter,  tbmk 
that  he  had  them  from  the  Grecian  philosophers. 
Josephus  advances  the  opinion  that  he  studied  ia 
Egypt,   which    is   not    improbable,    since   that 
country,  in  his  time,  was  universally  resorted  to 
aa  the  seat  of  learning.     It  was  pn-tended  that 
he  bad  the  power  of  predicting  Aiture  events, 
ttiat  he  foretold  the  destruction  \pf  a  vessel  at  sea, 
and  the  approach  of  an  earthquake,  and  that  tha 
event  in  both  cases  justified  the  proidteey.     Aa- 
mitting,  however,  the  truth  of  these  stories,  it  ia 
easy  to  Imagine  that  his  knowledge  was  the 
result  of  a  careful  observation  of  those  pheoooo- 
ena  which  eommonly  precede  stonns  and  eartb' 
quakes,  in   a  country  where   they   frequently 
happen  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Fhere« 
eydes,  like   many  other  ancient  philosophera, 
availed  himself  of  his  superior  knowledge  of 
nature  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  multitudo, 
by  pretending  to  powers  that  lie  did  not  poeaesa. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among  tbe 
Grecians  who  wrote  eonceming  the  nature  tk 
the  gods;  that  is,  who  wrote  upon  that  subject  in 
prose,  since,  before  his  time,  Orpheus,  Miisseus, 
and  others,  liad  written   theogonies   in  verse. 
Pbereeydes  died  at  the  age  bf  eighty-ive.     It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ductrioee 
which  he  tauahti   be  probably  believed  in  an 
eternal  first  cause  of  all  things ;  and  in  tbe  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.    According  to  Cicero,  he 
was  the  first  philoaopher  in  whose  writings  this 
doctrine  appeared.     He  is  said  to  have  taugtit 
lief  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  t  this 
ly  true,  it   being  a  tenet  eommonly 

eived  among  the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards 
uught  by  Pythaiioras,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Phora- 
eydes.     Diog.     Cie.  T\uc.  1,  16.    Die.  1,  50. 

Phbrbphattb,  a  name  of  Proserpine. 

Phkrks,  a  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  who 
built  Phers  in  Tbessaly,  wiiere  he  reigned.  He 
married  Clymene.  by  whom  he  had   Admetus 

and  Lycurgus.    ApoUod.  1. 9. A  son  of  Medea, 

stoned  to  death  by  the  Coiinttaians,  on  account 
of  the  poisonous  clothes  which  he  had  given  to 
Olauce,  Creon's  daughter.    [Fid.  Medea  3    Paua. 

2,  3. A  friend  of  iBneas,  killed  by  Halcsua. 

Firg.  ABn.  10.  41S. 

PhbbbTIma.  the  wife  of  Rattos,  king  of 
Cyrene,  ,and  mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After  ber 
son's  death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means 
of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  Arcesilaus,  she  caused  all  bis  masfftna 
to  be  crucified  around  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and 
she  cut  off  the  breasu  of  tlieir  wives,  and  hung 
them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  hosbaada.  It 
is  said  that  she  was  devoured  alire  by  mortDs,  a 
punishment,  which,  according  to  soa»«  of  the 
ancients,  wa.1  inflicted  by  Providenoe  for  b«*r 
unparalleled  cruelties.  Pilfftnu.  8.— flK*«:f.  4, 
iM.Sce. 

PHRROir,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  aoeeeedad 
Sesoiitris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  reeovered  his 
siirht  by  washing  bis  eyes,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  wonuin 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  eonnezinns. 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  appeared  to  havt* 
been  faithless  to  bis  bed.  and  she  waa  burned 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  noc  restore 
sight  to  tbe  king.  He  married  die  woman  wbosa 
urine  proved  beneficial.     Herod.  2,  III. 

PHIDIas.  a  celebrated  sutuary  of  Athena,  son 
of  Charmidas,  and  pupil  (o  Eladas  of  Argosy  wha 
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PHlLfiMON.  A  eomie  poet,  the  rlTal  of  Men- 
auder.  According  to  sotne  antboritiea,  be  was 
»  DAtiTe  of  Syracuse,  wbiie  others  make  biiu  to 
have  t>een  bom  at  Suloe  in  Cilicia.  He  leenM  to 
have  been  a  writer  of  considerable  power*.  His 
wit,  incenuity,  skill  in  depiction  of  character, 
and  expression  of  sentiment,  are  praised  by 
Apuleius,  while  he  pronounces  him  inferior  to 
his  more  celebrated  antafoni^t.  Temperance 
of  t>ody,  with  cheerfulness  of  mind,  prolonged 
his  life  to  the  great  age  of  161  years,  during 
which  period  he  composed  ninety-seyen  come- 
dies. The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  re- 
lated The  account  of  Apuleius  is  the  most 
probable,  which  makes  him  to  have  expired 
without  pain  or  disease,  from  the  mere  esnaus- 
tion  of  nature.  The  fragments  of  Philemon  are 
usually  printed  along  with  tbose  of  Menander. 
The  best  edition  of  these  conjointly  is  that  of 
Mrineke.  Berol.  18^,  Svo.    Sufdiu.     Strab.  14. 

~  Lucian,  Maerab.  25.  --  FaL  Max.  12.  6. A 

son  of  the  preceding,  also  a  comic  poet,  and 
called,  for  distinction  sake,  Philemon  the 
younger  iS  Miir«p«i).  Athen.  7. 

PHII.KNB,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanaara.     Stat.  Theb.  4,  102. 

tUlUKTMHVt,  an  eunuch,  made  governor  of 
Pericamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysiraachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
gamus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
kingdom  called  the  kingdom  of  Pt-rsiarous,  B.C. 
t8J.  He  reigned  Uiere  for  tw  enty  >  parx,  and  at 
bis  death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Bumenes  as 
his  successor.    PauM.  1,  S. 

PUIlStas,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Philip,  and  of  bis  Aon  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptulemy  Pliiladeipbus.  The  elegieo  and  epi- 
grams which  be  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mf  nded  by  the  ancients,  and  some  fragment"  of 
them  are  still  preserved  in  Athenxus.  He  was 
so  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  impro- 
bable aconunta  of  iElian,  that  he  ahvays  carried 
pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets  «>  prevent  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  Miian.  V.  H.  9,  14. 
—  Ovid.  Fait.  1,  S. 

PHILiNDS.  a  native  of  Agrirentum,  who 
fought  with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He 
wrote  a  partial  hiHtory  of  the  Punic  wan.  C 
Nep.  in  Annib.  —Polyb. 

'PhilipPBi,  or  Phillippi.  ceruin  pieces  of 
money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, and  with  his  image.  UoraL  ep.  S,  1, 
2(4.      Uv.  34,  52.  37,  59.  39.  5  et  7. 

Philippi.  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  north-east 
of  Amphi  polls,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
mount  PangSBUS.  It  was  fouiMied  by  the  Thasi- 
an«,  and  by  them  called  Crenides  from  its 
many  tpringa,  iitp^i»n,  fon$.)  Philip  of  Macedon 
subsequently  inerease^i  it,  naming  it  Philippi 
after  himself.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  from  the 
great  victory  gained  there  by  Antony  and  Au- 
gustus over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
by  which  the  republican  partv  was  completely 
subdued.  It  is  likewise  rendered  very  inter- 
es'ing  from  the  cirrumstanee  of  its  being  the 
flrst  place  in  Europe  where  the  Gospel  was 
pri'ached  by  St  Paul,  (A.  D  61.)  as  we  know 
from  the  Ifith  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoitles,  and 
aWo  from  the  Rpistle  he  has  addressed  to  his 
Philippian  converts,  where  the  s^al  anil  obarlty 
or  tliK  Fbilippians  townnls  Uietr  s|K>(itle  re- 
ceived a  Ju«t  coQimeodaliuu.     Its  ruins  still  re-< 


tain  the  name  of  FiUbah.  Diod.  Sie,  16.— ilp- 
pian.  Bell.  do.  4,  107,  &c.-Dio.  Cau.  47. 41.— 
Fig.  G.  I.  490.  -  Lucan.  1.  660. 

PhilippIdbi,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  aon  of 
Philocles.  He  flourished  B-  C.  333.  He  was  in 
great  fkvour  with  Lysimachus,  the  general,  and 
arterwards  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  Inilmacy  was  the  cause  of  many  benefits  to 
the  Atlienians,  bestowed  by  Lysimachus  at  the 
intercession  of  the  patriotic  poet.  Philippides 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  from  excess  of  joy  oa 
obtaining  the  eomIe  prize  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tations. The  number  of  his  plays  was  forty- Kve; 
the  titles  of  nine  have  ueen  collected.  PkU.  in 
Dem.     Avl.  GeU.  8,  15. 

PhilippopOlu,  a  eity  in  the  interior  of 
Thrace,  oo  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hehrua, 
and  some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Hadri- 
anopolis.  It  was  situate  in  a  large  plain  on  • 
mountain  with  three  summits,  and  hence  re- 
ceived also  the  appellation  of  Trimontium.  It 
was  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Its  mo- 
dem name  is  Filibe  or  PhiUpopoU.  Tacit.  An. 
3,  38.     Po'yb.  5,  lOa  -Awn.  Mare.  26,  10. 

PHILIPPUS  1st,  son  of  ArgKus,  succeeded 
his  rattier  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
reigned  thirty-eight  years,  B.  C.  640.— -*The 
second  of  that  name  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Amyntas,  Idng  of  MaeedonU.  He  was  sent  to 
Thebes  as  an  hostage  by  his  father,  where  be 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Bpaminondas,  and 
studied  with  the  greatest  care  the  manners  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia,  and  at  the  death  of  bis  brother 
Perdiceas,  be  ascendpd  the  throne  as  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  youthful  years  of  bis  ne- 
phew. His  ambition,  however,  soon  discovered 
il«elf,  and  he  made  himself  independenC  Tlie 
valour  of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of 
an  experienced  statesman,  seemed  requisite  to 
en<(ure  his  power.  The  neighbouring  natioaa, 
ridiculing  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
new  king  of  Macedonia,  appeared  in  arms,  bat 
Philip  soon  convinced  them  of  their  error.  Un- 
able to  meet  them  a«  yet  in  the  field  of  battle, 
he  suspended  their  fury  by  presenu,  and  sooa 
turned  his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  a  colony 
tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was 
conquered  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Philip  meditated  no  less  than  the 
destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  rendered 
it*elf  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and 
had  even  claime<l  submission  from  the  princes 
of  Macedonia.  His  designs,  however,  were  sm 
yet  immature,  and  before  he  could  make  Athens 
an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians  and  the 
lUyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He  made 
himself  master  of  a  Thraeian  colony,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from  which 
he  received  the  greatest  advantaees  on  account 
qf  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
Uie  midst  of  his  political  prosperity.  Pbilip  did 
not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  family.  He  mar- 
ried Olympias,  the  daiurhter  of  Neoptoleraos, 
king  of  the  Mnlossi ;  and  when  some  time  after 
he  became  father  of  Alexander,  the  mnoareh. 
conscious  of  the  inestimable  advantages  whi^ 
arise  from  the  lesMns,  the  exnmple,  and  the 
eooversation  of  a  learned  and  virtuous  precep- 
tor, wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  band  to  the 
philosopher  Aristi>tle,  and  b«^Red  him  to  retire 
from  his  u«ual  pursuits,  and  to  dedicate  hia 
whole   time   to  the  iustnictiuo  of  the 
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who  wpre  both  murderH  hy  OljrmpU*;  and 
Ptolemy,  the  first  klnx  of  Bcypt,  by  Artinoe, 
who  In  th«  flrit  month  o(  her  prririiMncy 
was  married  to  La(U8.  DemoUh.  in  Phil,  et 
OiytiM.  ~Ju$tin  7,  &e — PkU.  in  Alex.  Dem.  et 
^  Apoph.  ■  "The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that 
'  name,  was  son  of  Demetrius.  Hia  infancy,  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  protected  by  Anti- 
Komis,  one  oT  his  friends,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  for  twelve  jrears,  with  the 
title  of  independent  monarch.  When  Antigo- 
nut  died,  Philip  recovered  his  father's  throne, 
though  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  and  he  early 
distinguiiibed  himself  by  his  boldness  and  bis 
ambitious  Tiews.  His  cruelty,  however,  to 
Aratus,  soon  displayed  his  character  in  iu  true 
light ;  and  to  the  gratification  of  every  vice,  und 
every  extravagant  propensity,  he  had  the  mean- 
ness to  sacrifice  this  faithftil  and  virtuous  Athe- 
nian. Not  satlkfled  with  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, Philip  aspired  to  become  the  friend  of  An- 
nibal,  and  wished  to  share  with  him  the  spoils 
which  the  distresses  and  loni;  continued  defeats 
of  the  Romans  seemed  soon  to  promise.  But  his 
expectations  were  firustrated  ;  the  Romans  dis- 
covered his  intrigues,  and  though  weakened  by 
the  valour  and  artifice  of  the  Carthaginiatis,  yet 
they  were  soon  enabled  to  mei-t  him  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Tlie  consul  Laevinu-s  entered  without 
delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  hfter  he 
had  obtained  •  victory  ovrr  him  near  Apnllonia. 
and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  compelled  him 
to  sue  for  peaee.  This  peaceful  dispotStion  was 
not  permanent,  and  when  the  Romans  dis- 
covered that  he  had  assisted  the°«r  immorul 
enpmy  Annibal.  with  men  and  money,  they  ap- 
pointed T.  Q.  FlamiQim.to  punish  bis  perfidy, 
and  the  ^6i4tlon  of  the  treaty.  The  Roman 
eon«nl,  with  his  usual  expedition,  invaded  Ma* 
eedonia ;  and  in  a  general  engagement  whieh 
was  fought  near  Cynocephale,  the  hostile  army 
wan  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch  saved 
his  life  with  difficulty  by  fl\  ing  ft'om  the  field  of 
battle.  Destitute  of  resourres,  without  friends 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to 
demand  peaee  hy  his  ambassadors.  It  was 
granted  with  difficulty,  the  terms  were  humili- 
ating ;  but  the  poverty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to 
accept  the  conditions,  however  disadvantageous 
and  degrading  to  his  dignity.  In  the  midst  of 
>  these  public  calamities,  the  peaee  of  his  family 
was  disturbed ;  and  Pengs,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons  by  •  concubine,  raiseV  seditions  against  bis 
brother  Demetrius,  whose  eondescension  and 
humanit/  bad  gained  popularity  among  the 
Macedonians,  and  who,  from  his  residence  at 
Rome,asan  hostage,  had  proeuredthe  good  graces 
of  the  senate,  and  by  the  modesty  and  innoeenee 
of  his  manners,  bad  obtained  forgiveness  from 
that  venerable  body  for  the  hostilities  of  his 
father.  Philip  listened  with  too  mueh  avidity 
to  the  falsa  accusation  of  Perses ;  and  when  be 
beard  it  asserted  that  Demetrius  wished  to  rok 
I  him  of  his  crown,  he  no  lon&er  hesitated  to 

I  punish  with  death  so  unworthy  and  so  ungrate- 

I  f ul  a  son.    No  sooner  was  Demetrins  saeriffeed 

I         to  credulity  than  Philip  became  eonvlnead  of 
I        bis  cruelty  and  rashness,  and  to  punish  the 
1       perfidy  of  Perses.  he  attempted  to  make  Anti- 
i      f  onus,  another  son,  his  suoeeseor  on  the  Maee- 
I      donian  throne.  But  he  was  prevented  from  exe- 
\    cuting  his  purpose  by  death,  in  the  rorty^wcoad 


year  of  his  reign,  179  years  before  the  ChrtstiM 
era.  The  as«aa«ln  of  Demetrius  succeeded  Ul 
father  (  and  with  the  same  ambition,  with  dM 
same  raslmess  and  oppression,  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Romans  Ull  his  empire  was  destroyed 
and  Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province. 
Philip  has  been  compared  with  his  great  ances- 
tor of  the  same  name  ;  but  though  they  possessed 
the  same  virtues,  the  Mm*  ambition,  and  were 
tainted  with  the  same  vices,  yet  the  father  of 
Alexander  was  more  sagacious  and  more  in- 
triguing, and  the  son  of  Demetrius  was  mora 
suspidotu.  more  eruel,  and  more  implacable  { 
and  according  to  the  pretended  propheey  of  oa« 
of  the  Sibyls,  Macedooia  was  indebted  to  com 
Philip  for  her  nse  and  eons^uence  among  aa- 
tiona,  and  under  another  Philip  she  lamented 
the  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  dig- 
nity. Polyb.  16.  Ste.—Ju>tin.2a,  fte.  -  PjtiLm 
Bam,  —Paul.  7.  8.-^M.  Julius,  a  Roman  em- 
persr,  of  an  obscure  Ikmily  in  Arabia,  from 
which  he  was  sumamed  Arabian.  From  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  army  be  vradually  nwe  to 
the  highest  offices,  and  when  he  was  made  gene- 
ral of  the  prastorian  guarda  he  assassinated  Uor 
dian  to  make  himself  emperor.  To  establish 
himself  with  more  certainty  on  Uie  imperial 
throne,  he  left  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  con- 
tinual invasions  of  the  Persians,  and  hurried  to 
Rome,  where  his  election  wa»  universally  n)i- 
proved  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
Philip  rendered  his  eause  popular  by  his  liber- 
ality and  profusion ;  and  it  added  much  to  his 
splendour  and  dignity  that  the  Roman*  during 
his  reign  commemorated  the  foundation  of  their 
city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed  but  onee 
every  hundredth  year,  and  whieh  was  celebrated 
with  more  pump  and  more  magnificence  than 
under  the  preceding  reigna.  llie  people  were 
entertained  with  games  and  spectacles,  the  thea- 
tre of  Pompey  was  suec«ssivi>ly  crowded  during 
three  days  and  three  nighu,  and  2000  gladiators 
bleil  in  the  circus  at  onoe,  for  the  amusement 
and  pleasure  of  a  gaxing  populace.  His  usurpa- 
tion, however,  was  short;  Philip  was  defeated 
by  Decius,  who  had  proclaimed  hinnself  em- 
peror in  Pannonia,  and  he  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  soldiers  near  Verona,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  A.  D. 
249.  His  son  who  bore  the  same  name,  and 
who  had  shared  with  him  the  imperial  dignity, 
was  also  massacred  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  tfie  Ines 
of  rising  talents,  of  natural  humanity,  and  eii» 

dearing  virtues.     Aurel.   Victor.  -  Zoaitn- A 

native  of  AeamaBia,  physician  to  Alexaitder  the 
Oreat.  When  the  monarch  had  been  suddenly 
Uken  ill,  after  bathing  In  the  Cydnus.  Philip 
undertook  to  remove  the  complaint,  when  the 
rest  of  the  physicians  believed  that  all  medieat 
assistanee  would  be  ineffectual.  But  as  be  was 
preparing  bis  medieine,  Alexander  received  a 
letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which  he  was  advikcd 
to  beware  of  his  physician  Philip,  as  he  had 
conspired  agaittst  his  life.  The  monarch  was 
alarmed;  tutd  when  Philip  presented  him  his 
medicine,  be  gave  him  Parmenio's  lettei  to  per- 
use, and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  iSic  se- 
renity and  composure  of  Philip's  countenance, 
as  he  read  the  letter,  removed  every  auspicioa 
from  Alexander's  breasc  He  putsac«  the 
directions  of  bis  physician,  and  l»  a  fc«  iapa 
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Pint,  in  Meg. A  soo  of  Alex- 

anoer  the  Qreat,  murdered  by  order  o(  Olym- 

?iMM.  -»A  nuui  who  pretended  to  be  the  soo  of 
*er»es,  tbat  be  might  lay  elaim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia.  He  wai  called  P$exuLopMUpput 
——A  brother  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  called 
aUu  Aridoius.  ( Vid.  Aridaiu<.}^^A  freed  man 
of  Pompey  the  Oreat  He  found  bit  matter's 
body  deserted  on  the  sea-shore,  in  Egypt,  and 


by  bis  countrymen  to  Rome  In  the  year  49,  witk 
the  design  of  vindicating  them  from  the  ealua- 
nies  with  which  they  were  loaded  by  the  Alex- 
andrians, and  of  defending  their  cause  against 
Appian.  Though  bit  mi«sion  prored  froitless, 
be  committed  the  subttanee  of  his  apology  for 
the  Jews  to  writing,  and  in  it  gave  a  farourable 
specimen  of  bis  learning,  ulenlt,  and  integrity. 
Rusebiut  relates,  that  after  the  death  of  Caligula 


he  gave  it  a  decent  burial,  with  the  assistance  I  this  apology  was  read  in  the   Roman  senate 


'•f  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who  bad  fought  under 
Pompey. 

PUILISCUS,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  statues 
of  Latona.  Venus,  Diana,  the  Mutes,  and  antked 
Apullo,  were  preserved  in  the  portico  belonging 
to  Ocutvia. 

PhilistTon,  a  comic  poet  of  Nieaa,  in  the  age 
of  Socrates,  who  is  oaid  to  have  died  (Vom  exces- 
sive laughter.    MartiaL  S,  41. 

PHILISTU8,  a  Syraeusan,  who,  during  his 
banishment  firom  bit  native  country,  wrote  a 
history  of  Sicily  in  twelve  bookit,  which  was 
commended  by  tome,  thouxh  censured  fur  inac- 
curacy by  Pautaniax.  H>*  was  afterwards  tent 
against  the  Syracusans  by  Dionysiui  the  Yitunger, 
and  he  killed  himtelf  when  overcome  by  the 
enemy.  3&C  B.  C    Ptut.  in  Dion. 

Philo,  a  learned  Jewish  writer  who  flourished 
in   the    tlritt  century,  and    under  the  reign  of 
Caliifula,   was   of  the    sacerdotal    family,    and 
brothfr  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  hit  race  at 
AU-xandria,  where  he  was  born.      He  received 
bis  education  at  bis  native  place,  and  distinguitb- 
ett    himself  by   his    proflciency    in   eloquence, 
philosophy,  and  scriptural  knowledge.  Ku^ebiut 
says  of  him,  that  **he  was  •  man  copious  in 
speech,   rich  in  sentiments,  and   eminent  and 
tubhme  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scrip- 
tu'e«."      He   wa>    particularly    versed    in    the 
Platonic  philosophy.     If  we  attend  to  the  nature 
of  Jewith  learning  at  thit  period,  and  compare 
it  with  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  we 
shall  perceive  thf  manner  in  which  Plato  studied 
philosophy.     Prom  the  time  of  the  Ptolemiet, 
the  use  of  allegories  had  been  borrowed  by  the 
Jews  from  their  B^ptian  neighbours,  and  by 
the  help  of  these,    Platonic  and   Pythagorean 
learning  was    introduced  among  them,  at  the 
concealed  and  symbolical  sense  of  their  own  law. 
In  this  maimer  they  were  enabled  to  make  what 
u»e  tney  pleased  of  their  systems,  without  ap- 
pearing to  be  indebted  to  heathen  pbilosopbers. 
These  systems  likewise  were  adulterated  with 
roiny  dogmas  from  the  oriental  philosophy,  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature. 
This  philoso|>hy,  which  had  been  well  received 
in  Alexandria,  Pbilo  embraced,  and  be  appears 
to  have  interwoven  the   Platonic  learning  and 
opinions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  oracle*, 
and  ascribed  them  to  Mnsec     It  is  also  probable 
that  be  was,  in  part,  influenced  by  the  example 
of  the  Bssenes  and  Therapeuts,  whose  method 
of  philosophising  he  imitated,  though  he  did  not 
adopt  their  manner  of  living  :    for  he  always 
speaks  of  them  in  the  highest  terms  of  commen- 
dation.   Fbilo  was  not  so  completely  immersed 
Vn  philotopbieal  f  tudies  as  to  neglect  the  culti- 
vation of  eloquence,  and  to  withdraw  bis  attention 
flrom  civil  atfairs.     On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator, 
■kI  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  pruilenee  in  the 
conduct  of  important  negotiations  i    hence  we 
dad  bim  pUeed  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  sent 


The  best  ediUon  of  the  works  of  Philo  is  that 
of  Manner,  Lond.  1742,  2  voL  fol. 

PHIlOclbs,  one  uf  the  admirals  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  during  the  Peloponnetian  war. 
He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off 
the  right  band  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were 
taken,  that  they  might  be  rendered  unflt  for 
future  service.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the 
ten  admirals  except  one;  but  their  expectations 
were  ftnutrsted,  and  instead  of  being  conqueror*, 
they  were  totally  defeated  at  iGcospotamos  by 
Lytander.  and  Philocles  with  SOOO  of  bis  coun- 
trymen were  put  to  death,  and  refused  the  hon- 
ours of  sepulture.    Pint,   in  Lyt A  trasic 

poet  of  Athens,  nt-phew  to  JBtchylus.  He  was 
ugly  in  his  person  and  morose  in  hit  temper. 
He  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  cultivsted 
the  muses  with  equal  success.    Suidai. 

PH1L0CT£TBS,  son  of  Posan  and  Demonassa, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts  according  to  Flacms 
and  Hyginus.  and  the  arm-bearer  and  particular 
friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Hercules,  and  beeaute  he  had  erected 
the  burning  pile  on  which  the  hero  was  con- 
sumed, he  received  from  him  the  arrows  which 
had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  after 
he  bad  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
betray  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  deposited. 
He  Itad  no  sooner  paid  the  last  offices  to  HerrulfS, 
than  he  relumed  to  Melibcea,  where  his  father 
reigned.  From  thence  be  visited  Sparta,  wh>-re 
he  t>eeameoneof  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen, 
and  soon  after,  like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who 
had  courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  who 
had  bound  themselves  to  protect  her  from 
injury,  he  was  called  upon  bv  Menelaus  to 
accompany  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
he  immediately  set  sail  from  Meliboea  with 
seven  ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis.  the  general 
rendesvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was 
here  prevented  from  joining  his  countrymen, 
and  the  oflinisive  smell  which  arose  trom  a 
wound  in  his  foot,  obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the 
earop,  and  be  was  aecoidtngly  carried  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  or  as  others  say  to  Cbryse, 
where  Phimaebus,  the  son  of  Oolophion,  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  solitary  re- 
treat he  was  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time, 
till  the  Greeks,  on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Her- 
cules, which  were  then  In  the  possession  of 
Philoctetes.  Upon  this  Ulysses,  aeeompanled 
by  Dioroedes,  or  according  to  others,  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  was  commissioned  by  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos,  and  to  prevail 
upon  Philoctetes  to  come  and  0ni*h  the  tedious 
siege.  Philoctetes  recollected  the  ill  treatment 
which  he  bad  received  from  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  from  Ulysses,  and  therefore  be  not 
only  refnied  to  go  to  Tmy.  but  he  even  per- 
suaded Pjrrbus  to  conduct  him  to   Melibcsa* 
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federaey  when  it  fell  Into  the  handt  of  the  Ro- 
man*. The  city  potsessed,  amongst  many 
splendid  ediflees,  a  temple  and  gmve  of  Hebe, 
where  criminals  found  an  inviolable  asylum.  1 
The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  fidelity 
and  bravery.  Strab.  8. — Homer.  11.  8,  672  et 
004. 

PHOBtTOB,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus.  and 
bis  principal  minister.  His  office  was  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  to 
Inspire  terror  into  the  minds  of  men,  as  his 
name  intimates,  (^4t«p,  from  fo^ia).  The 
other  two  ministers  of  S^mnos  were  Phantaiia 
•nd  Morpheus. — Ovid.  Met.  11,  640. 

Phocjba,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Mlhor, 
south-west  of  Cyme.  It  was  founded  by  some 
emigrants  of  Phoeis  under  the  guidance  of  two 
Athenian  chiefk  named  Fhilogenes  and  Damon. 
It  was  built,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cymseans, 
on  part  of  their  territory;  nor  was  it  included  in 
the  Ionian  confederacy  till  its  citizens  liad  con- 
sented to  place  at  the  head  of  the  government 
princes  of  the  line  of  Codrus.  Phocasa,  from 
the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  and  the  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  soon  obtained  a 
distinguished  name  among  the  early  maritime 
states  of  the  world.  Herodotus  observes  that  the 
Phoeatans  were  the  first  Greeks  who  undertook 
distant  voyages,  and  made  their  countrymen 
acquainted  with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  euasts  of 
Tyrrhenia  and  Spain.  Tartessus,  in  the  latter 
country,  was  ttie  spot  which  they  most  frequent- 
ed :  and  they  so  cunciliated  the  favour  of  Argan- 
thoniiu,  sovereign  of  the  country,  that  he  souxht 
to  induce  them  to  leave  Ionia,  and  settle  in  his 
dominions.  On  their  declining  this  offer  he 
tnunifleently  presented  them  with  a  large  sum 
of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  strong  line 
of  fortifications  round  their  ci|}',  a  precaution 
which  the  growing  power  of  the  Median  empire 
seemed  to  render  neeeisary.  The  liberality  of 
this  Iberian  sovereign  was  attested  by  the  circuit 
'  of  the  walls,  which  were  several  stadia  in  length, 
and  by  the  sixe  and  solid  construction  of  the 
atones  employed.  Phocwa  was  one  of  the  first 
Ionian  cities  besieged  by  the  array  of  Cyrus 
under  the  command  of  Harpasus.  Having  in- 
vested the  place,  he  summoned  the  inhabitants 
to  surrender,  declaring  that  it  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient token  of  submission,  if  they  would  pull 
down  one  battlement  of  their  wall,  and  conse- 
crate one  dwelling  in  the  city.  The  Phocasanf , 
aware  that  to  comply  with  this  demand  was  to 
forfeit  their  independence,  but  consciouH  aUo  of 
their  inability  to  resist  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Cyrus,  determined  to  abandon  their  native 
soil,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  another  clime. 
Having  formed  this  resolution,  and  obtained 
from  the  Persian  general  a  truce  of  one  day, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  wish  to  deliberate  on  his 
proposal,  they  launched  their  ships,  and  em- 
barking with  their  wives  and  children,  and  tbeir 
moat  valuable  effects,  sailed  to  Chios  On  their 
arrival  in  that  island  they  sought  to  purchase 
the  Q^.nu8sas,  a  neighbouring  group  of  islandn 
belonging  to  the  Cbians;  but  as  they  refused  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  they  resolved  to  sail 
Cor  Corsica,  where,  twenty  years  prior  to  these 
/vents,  they  had  founded  a  town  named  Alalia. 
On  their  way  thither  they  touched  at  Phucsa, 
and  having  surprised  the  Per«iar)  gurrison  left 
there  by  Harpagus,  put  it  to  the  sword.  They 
then  bound  theouelves  by  a  soiemo  siaih  to  con- 


tinue the  voyage  on  whieh  they  had  determinedi 
nevertheless  one  half  of  their  number,  overcome 
by  the  feelings  which  the  sight  of  their  nativ* 
city  recalled  to  their  minds,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  forsake  it  a  second  time.  The 
rest  continued  their  voyage  to  Corsica,  and  were 
well  received  by  their  countrymen  already 
settled  in  the  island.  During  the  five  years  in 
which  they  remained  there,  they  rendered  them* 
selves  formidable  to  the  surrounding  nations  by 
their  piracies  and  depredations,  so  that  at  length 
the  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians  united  their  forces 
to  check  these  aggressions  and  destroy  their 
power.  The  hostile  fleeU  met  in  the  Sardinian 
sea,  and,  after  a  most  obstiiwte  engagement,  the 
Phoeasans  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  enemy. 
They  sustained  however  so  great  a  loss  in  the 
conflict,  and  their  ships  were  so  crippled,  that, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  continue  the  contest 
against  their  powerful  foes,  they  abandoned 
Corsica  and  retired  to  the  coast  of  Oaul.  where 
they  founded  Massilia.  Phoctea,  however,  al- 
ways remained  a  considerable  city  under  the 
Persian  dominion;  and  even  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  Romans  became  mastevs  of  Asia 
Minor,  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance, 
as  well  flrom  iu  sis^  as  from  its  position  aiMl 
fortifications.  The  site  of  Phocca  retains  the 
name  of  Phoggia.  Herod.  1.  163-168.— lir. 
37. 31  et  32.— /W.  7. 3.— Sfra6.  14.-  Hor,  Bpod. 
16.  -  Ortcf.  Met.  6,  9. 

PHOCiON,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  hit 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was  edu< 
cated  in  the  school  of  Plato,  and  of  Xenooratea, 
and  as  siyn  as  he  appeared  among  the  stateemca 
of  AthenT,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  publie 
good,  and  bis  miliury  abilities.  He  often 
cheeked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  mea> 
sures  of  Demosthenes,  and  when  the  Athenians 
seemed  eager  to  make  war  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war  should 
never  be  undertaken  witiiout  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  success  and  victory. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Euboea,  Phocion  stopped  his  progress, 
and  soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enter- 
prize.  During  the  time  of  his  administration 
he  was  always  inclined  to  peace,  though  he 
never  suffered  his  countrymen  to  become  indo- 
lent, and  to  forget  the  jealousy  and  rivalship  of 
their  neighbours.  He  was  forty-five  times  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Athens,  and  no  greater 
encomium  can  be  passed  upon  his  talenu  as  a 
minister  and  statesman,  than  that  he  never  so- 
licited that  high,  though  danserous  office.  In 
his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
armies,  he  always  appeared  barefooted,  and 
without  a  cloak,  whence  one  of  his  soldiers  had 
occasion  to  observe,  when  he  saw  him  dressed 
more  warmly  than  usual  during  a  severe  winter, 
tnat  since  Phocion  wore  his  cloak  it  was  a  sign 
of  the  most  inclement  weather.  If  he  was  the 
friend  of  temperance  and  discipline,  he  was  not 
a  less  brilliant  example  of  true  heroism.  Philip, 
as  well  as  his  son  Alexander,  attempted  to  bribe 
him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  Phocion  bnnsted 
in  being  one  of  the  pot>rest  of  the  AtheniaiK, 
and  ill  deserving  the  appellation  of  Ute  Good. 
It  was  throUi:h'him  that  Greece  was  saved  iruni 
an  impending  war,  and  be  advised  Alexander 
rather  to  turn  his  armit  against  Persia,  than  to 
shed  the  blood  of  tbt-  Greeks,  who  were  either 
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hit  aniet  or  bit  sol^eeU.    Alexander  was  ro 
■cnsible  of  hit  merit,  Mid  of  hit  integrity,  that 
be  wnt  him  •  bondred  talent*  frum  the  i^poils 
which  he  had  obtained  Arom  the  Persians,  but 
Phoeion  waa  too  graai  to  luffer  himself  to  l>e 
britied  i  and  when  the  eonqueror  bad  attempted 
a  aecnod  time  to  oblige  him,  and  to  ci>neiliate 
his  favour,  br  offering  him  the  government  and 
possession  oi  Ave  cities,  the  Athenian  rejected 
the  presents  with  the  same  indifference,  and 
with  the  same  independent  mind.      But  not 
totally  to  despise  the  favoars  of  the  monarch, 
he  begged  Alexander  to  restore  to  their  liberty 
Amr  slaves  that  were  confined  in  the  citadel  of 
Sardis.    Antipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, also  attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous 
Athenian,  but  with  ttie  same  success  as  his 
royal  predecessor ;  and  when  a  friend  had  ob- 
served to  Phoeion,  tlut  if  lie  could  so  refuse  the 
generous  offers  of  his  patrons,  yet  he  should 
consider  the  good  of  his  children,  and  accept 
them  for  their  sake,  Phoeion  calmly  replied, 
that  if  his  ehildren  were  like  him  they  could 
maintain  themselves  as  well  as  their  father  had 
d»ne,  but  if  they  behaved  otherwise  he  declared 
tliat  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  them  any  ihinic 
which  might  either  supply  their  exuravajcances. 
or  encuuraice  their  debaucheries.     But  virtues 
like  these  could  not  long  stand  against  the  in- 
solence and  fickleness  of  an  Athenian  assembly. 
When  the  Pirwua  was  taken,  Phoeion  was  ae- 
ensed  of  treason,  sod  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
public  indignation,  be  fled  for  safety  to  Poly- 
perehon.  Polyperchonsent  him  back  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  imm»-diately  condemned  to  drink 
the  fatal  poison.    He  received  the  indignities  of 
the  people  with    uncommon  composure ;  and 
when  one  of  his  friends  lamented  his  fate,  Pho- 
eion exclaimed,  **This  is  no  more  than  what  I 
expected ;  this  treatment  the  mo»t  illustrious 
eitisens  of  Athens  have  received  before  me." 
He  took  the  cup  with  the  greatest  serenity  of 
mind,  and  as  he  drank  the  fatal  draught   he 
prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  and  bade 
his  friends  to  tell  his  son  Phocus  not  to  remem- 
ber the  indignities  which  his  father  had   re- 
ceived firom  the  Athenians.    He  died  about  318 
years  before  the  Christian  era-     His  body  was 
deprived  of  a  fhneral  by  order  of  the  ungrateful 
Athenians,  and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was 
by  stealth,  under  a  hearth,  by  the  l>and  of  a 
woman,  who  placed  this  inscription  over  his 
bones :  "  Keep  inviolate,  O  sacred  hearth,  the 
precious  remains  of*  good  man  till  abetter  day 
restores  them  to  the  mtmuments  of  their  fore- 
fathers, when  Athens  shall  be  delivered  of  her 
pbrenxy  and  shall  be  more  wise."    It  has  been 
observed  of  Phoeion,  tliat  he  never  appeared 
elated  in  prosperity,  or  dejected  in  adversity, 
he  never  betrayed  pusillanimity  by  a  tear,  or 
joy  by  a  smile.     His  countenance  was  stern  and 
unpleasant,  hut  he  never  behaved  with  severity, 
his  ezpresitions  were    mild,   and   his  rebukes 
Rfntle.     At  the  age  of  eighty  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the   Athenian  armies  like   the    most 
active  oflScer,  and  to  his  prudence  and  cool 
valour  in  every  period  of  life  his  citizens  ac- 
knowledged themselves  much  indebted.     His 
meriu  were  not  buried  in  oblivion,  the  Atheni- 
ans repented  of  their  ingratitude,  and  honoured 
bis  memory  by  raising  him  statues,  and  putting 
to  a  crnel  death  his  guilty  accusers.   Plut.  et  C 
Ktp.  in  yUm. 


Phocis,  a  small  tract  of  eoimtry  in  Greece 
proi>er  tMunded  on  the  east  by  Bopotia,  on  the 
north  by  the  L<>cri  Opunlii,  on  the  west  by  Doris 
and  the  Loeri  Oxola^  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf.     Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  Irora  Phocus  the  son  of  .<Eacus.     The 
more  ancient  inhabitanu  of  the  country  were 
probably  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges ;  but  the  name 
of  Phocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  sinee  we  find  them  enumerated 
in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  warriors.  Phocis 
is  rendered  famous  for  a  war  which  it  maintained 
agaiiut  some  of  the  Grecian  republics,  and  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  nocian  war.     Tbis 
celebrated  war  originated  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  When  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
had.  by  his  intrigues  and  well  concerted  policy, 
fomented  divisions  in  Greece,  and  disturbed  tlie 
peace  of  every  republic,  the  Greeks  universally 
became  discontented  in  their  situation,  flekle  in 
their  resolutions,  and  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  neighbouring  states.    The  Amphlctyoni^ 
who  were  the  supreme  rulers  of  Greece,  and  who 
at  that  time  were  subservient  to  the  views  of  tlie 
Ttaebans,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians, 
showed  the  same  spirit  of  fickleness,  and  like 
the  rest  ot  their  countrymen  were  actuated  by 
the  same  fears,  the  same  jealousy  and  ambition. 
As  the  supporters  of  religion,  they  accused  the 
Phocians    of   impiety  for   ploughing    a   small 
portion  of  land  which  belonged  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.      They  immediately  commanded,  that 
(he  cacred  field  should  be  laid  waste,  antl  ttiat 
the  Phocians,  to  expiate  their  crime,  should  pay 
a  heavy  fine  to  the  community.      The  inability 
of  the  Phocians  to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  of  the 
Amphictyoiis    to  enforce  their    commanda    by 
violence,  gave  rise  to  new  events.      The  people 
of  Phocis  were  roused  by  the  eloquence  and 
the  popularity  of  Philomelus,  one  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  when  this  ambitious  ringleader  had 
liberally  contributed  the  great  riches  he  pos- 
sessed for  the  good  of  his  countrymen,   they 
resolved  to  oppose  the  Amphictyonic  council 
bv  force  of  arms.     He  seised  the  rich  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  employed  the  treasures  which  it 
conuined  to  raise  a  mercenary  army.     During 
two  years  hostilities  were  carried  on  between  the 
Phocians  and  their  enemies,  the  Thebans  and 
the  people  of  Locris,  but  no  decisive  battles  were 
fought;  and  it  can  only  be  observed,  that  the 
Phocian  prisoners  were  always  put  to  an  iv- 
niminious  death,  as  guilty  of  the  most  abomina* 
ble  sacrilege  and  impiety,  a  treatment  which 
was  liberally  retaliated  on  such  of  the  army  of 
the  Amphictyons  as  beeame  the  captives  of  the 
enemy.     The  defeat  and  death  of  Philomelus. 
however,  for  a  while  checked  their  successes; 
but  the  deceased  general  was  soon  succeeded  in 
the  command  bv  his  brother,  called  Onomar- 
chiu.    his  equal    in    boldness   and    ambition, 
and   his  superior   in    activity  and   enterprise. 
Onomarchiu  rendered  his  cause  popular,  the 
Thessalian*  joined  his  army,  and  the  neighboui^ 
ing  states  observed  at  least  a  strict  neutrality, 
if  they  neither  opposed  nor  favoured  his  arms. 
Philip  of   Macedonia,  who   had   assisted    the 
Tbebans.  was  obliged  to  retire  ftrom  the  field 
with  dishonour,  but  a  more  successful  battle 
was  fought  near  Magnesia,  and  the  monardi,  by 
crowning  the  head  of  his  soldiers  with   aureU 
and  telling  them  that  they  fought  in  the  cause 
of    Delphi  and  heaven,  obtained  a   complete 
victory.     Onomarehus  was  slain,  and  his  body 
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cipoted  on  •  gibbet ;  6000  abared  his  fate,  and 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  un- 
worthj  of  Aweral  honours,  and  3UO0  were  talten 
alive.    This  fatal  defeat,  however,  did  not  ruin 
tlie  Pbociane  i    Pluyllus,  the   only  survivinfr 
brother  of  Pbilomelus,  tooli  the  command  of 
tbeir  armies,  and  doubting  the  pay  of  his  sol- 
diery be  increased  his  forces  by  the  addition  of 
SUCO  men  from  Athens,  Lacedamon,  and  Aehaia. 
But  all  this  numerous  force  at  last  proved  in- 
effectual, the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  had  lung  defrayed  the  expenees  of  the 
war.  began  to  fail,  dissensions  amse  among  the 
ringleaders  of   Phoeis.  and  when    Philip  had 
crested  the  straits  of  Thenmopyla^  tbe  Phoeians 
rel}  iog  on  his  generosity,  claimed  bis  protection, 
and  implored  him  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  Ampbietyonio  council.      His  feeble  inter- 
CTMion  was  nut  attended  with  success,  and  the 
Thebans,  the   Loerians.  and  tbe  Thessalians. 
who  then  composed  tbe  Amphictyonic  council, 
unanimously  decreed,  that  the  Phoeians  should 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sending  members 
among   the  Amphictyons.      Their    arms    and 
tbrir  horses  were  to  be  sold,  for  the  benefit  of 
Apollo,  they  were  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of 
60,000  talenu  till  the  temple  of  Delphi  had  been 
restored  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  opulence  : 
their  cities  were  tu  be  dismantled,  and  reduced 
to  distinct  villages,  which  were  to  contain  nu 
more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at  the  distance 
of  a  furlong  ftom  one  another,  and  all  tbe  privi- 
leges and  the  immunities  of  which  they  were 
stripped,  were  to  be  conferred  on  Philip,  king  of 
BIscedonia.  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Phocian  war.     The  Macedonians 
were  ordered  to  put  these  cruel  commands  into 
execution.    The  Phoeians  were  unable  to  make 
resistance,  and  ten  years  after  they  had  under- 
taken the  sacred  war.  they  saw  thrir  country  laid 
difsolate,  their  walls  demulithrd,  and  their  cities 
in  ruins,  by  the  wantun  jealousy  of  their  enemies 
and  tbe  inflexible  cruflty  of  the   Macedonian 
soldiers.  B.  C  348.     They  were  not,  however, 
long  under  this  disgraceful  sentence,  their  well 
known  valour  and  courage  recommended  them 
to  favour,  ami  they  hradually  regained  their  in- 
fluence and  consequence  by  the  protection  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  favours  of  Philip.    Liv. 

8-i.   lt< Ovid.  Am.  2,  6.    15.      MH.  5,  276.  — 

Jvttin    8,  &c.      Diod.  16,  &c.—  PluU  in  Dem. 
Lys,  Ptnr.  &c. — iStruh.  6.      Faut.  4,  5. 

Phocub.  »on  of  Phucion,  was  dissolute  in  his 
manners  and  unnurtby  of  the  virtues  of  bis 
great  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedannon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  nf  sobriety,  of  tem- 
peraiice,  and  frugality.  He  cruelly  revenged 
the  death  ul   his  father,  whom  the  Athenians 

had  put  Uidearh.     Pint,  in  Pkoc.  et  Apoph A 

son  of  ^Bcus  by  Psamathe,  killed  by  'I'elamon, 
Apollod.  3,  12. 

PhoctlIDBS.  a  Greek  poet  and  philosophpx^ 
burn  at  HiUlUI,  llUUniBHI  lUdUl  B.  (J.  MOTand^ 
waa  in  high  eiiteem  lor  the  purit>'  of  his  style 
and  of  his  sentiments.  The  Greek  verses  ex- 
tant at  this  day  under  the  name  of  Phoeylides 
are  falsely  attributed  to  this  writer,  beii^g  mani- 
festly of  a  later  age,  probably  that  of  Adrian  or 
Trajan,  and  apparently  by  a  Christian,  since 
they  contain  somB  Of  the  lAftelT'SIbynine  vernes. 
They  have  been  several  times  printed,  separ- 
ately or  with  others  of  the  minor  Greek  poets. 
T**-  hrsH  fditJOP  *•  that  of  ScCTer,  Xips.  1731, 
•ro. 


Phoibas,  a  name  applied  to  tbe  priestess  of 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,    i/ucan.  5,  126,  Ike. 

PH(KBB,  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the  moon, 
on  account  of  the  brightneas  of  that  luminary. 
She  became,  according  to  Apollodorus,  mother 
of  Asteria  and  Latona.     Vid.  Dinna. 

PH(BBlDAS.  aLacedsBmonian  general  sent  by 
the  Ephori  tu  the  assistance  uf  the  Macedonians 
against  the  Tbracians.  He  seized  the  citadel  uf 
lliebes  ;  but  though  he  was  uisgraced  and 
banished  from  the  Lacfdaemonian  army  for 
this  perfidioiu  measure,  yet  his  countryniec 
kept  possession  of  the  town.  He  died  B.  C. 
377.     C.  Ntp.  in  Petop. 

Phcebiokna,  a  surname  of  iEseulapiut  ftc. 
as  being  descended  from  Phobus.  Ftr^ .  ^n. 
7,  in. 

Pucbbos.  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  sun. 
This  word  expresses  the  brightness  and  splen- 
dour of  that  luminary.  (^ot/Sof.)     Vid.  Apollu. 

PH<ENlCB.  or  Ph(EMC1A,  a  country  of  Asia, 
between  mount  Libanus  and  the  st-a.  corres- 
ponding with  the  modern  Pachatic  <^f  Acre,  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  PachaUc  of  Tripoli.  Tt 
extended  from  the  river  Cherseus  on  the  suuth, 
to  beyond  the  island  Araduson  tbe  north,  thuugb 
its  limits  in  the  latter  direction  were  subse- 
quently formed  by  the  river  hleutherus.  To 
the  north  and  east  it  touched  upon  Syria,  to  tbe 
south  upon  Palestine ;  it  was  nearly  the  same 
in  sixe  as  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  contained 
2i>00  square  miles.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to 
have  owed  heir  appellation  to  the  great  number 
of  paltntrees  (^.»mh)  which  grew  in  thei^ 
country,  though  there  are  other  accounts, 
which  (ieduce  their  name  from  Phcenix,  one  of 
their  early  kings.  Ttiey  were  descendants  of 
Canaan,  and  from  their  nut  having  been  driven 
out  by  tbe  children  of  Israel,  their  country 
preserved  the  name  of  Canaan  much  lunger 
than  the  other  portions  of  it,  which  were  better 
inhabited  by  the  Israelites  t  the  more  inland 
part  of  Ptioenicia,  touching  upon  Syria,  waa 
termed  Syro- Phoenicia.  The  Phoenicians  were 
originally  governed  by  their  own  Uws,  each 
great  city  chooxing  its  particular  ruler ;  ^uch 
matters  as  concerned  the  whole  nation  being 
always  debated  at  Tripolis.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  by 
Alexander,  to  whom  and  to  the  Romans  they 
became  tributary.  Under  tlie  Persians  they 
extended  their  boundaries  on  all  sides,  obtaining 
dominion  over  the  northern  part  uf  Palestine, 
and  alnng  its  cuast  as  far  as  Joppa,  and  the 
limits  of  Egypt.  They  were  tbe  early  mer- 
chants of  tbe  world,  having  sent  out  colonies  to 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterianean,  and  ventured 
beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  tbe  Cassiter* 
ides,  and  to  the  western  coasts  of  Africa;  com- 
merce and  navigation  wei«  amongst  them  in  the 
most  flourishing  state.  They  were  the  first 
who  invented  arithmetic,  and  steered  their  ships 
by  the  stars ;  and  according  to  the  Greeks, 
Cadir.us,  a  Phoenician,  was  tbe  inventor  of 
letters.  They  were  a  most  ingenious  people, 
and  excelled  all  the  other  natinnx  of  the  earth, 
in  their  elegant  and  beautiful  manufactures;  so 
great  indeed  was  tbeir  fame,  that  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  most  magnificent  building  men- 
tioned in  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  raised  under 
the  direction  of  Tvrian  artists.  Herod.  4,  42. 
5.  58. -Homer.  Odyu.  1&,  415.-itrefa.  1,  11.  S. 
7.—Strab.  16 — Apollod  3,  1.—  Lucref.  2,  829.— 
Ptin.  2,  47.  5,  12.— Owrt  4,  2 — Virg.  ^n.  1» 
3c 
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he.  — Ovid.  M«L  12,  104.  14,  8481  15,  «&— | 
^rvperf.  2.20.  61. 

PBCKNICIA.     Fid.  Phonlee. 

PHtsmcOSA,  now  FeUeudi,  one  of  the  JBolim 
lalands  at  the  north  of  Sicilf . 

Phonissa,  a  patrynomie  tlrm  to  Dido  u  a 
native  of  Phoenicia.     Firg^  jBn.  4,  529- 

PH(BNIX.  a  fabulous  bird,  of  which  Herodotui 
givea  the  followiny  account,  in  that  part  of  hte 
work  which  treats  of  Egypt.  "  The  Phanix  is 
another  sacred  bird  which  I  have  nerer  seen 
except  in  efBgy.  He  rarrljr  appears  in  Egjpt ; 
once  only  in  Ave  hundred  years,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  the  Heliopolitans 
affirm.  If  the  painters  describe  him  truly,  bis 
feathers  represent  a  mixture  of  crimson  and 
gold ;  and  he  resembles  the  eagle  in  outline  and 
sise.  They  affirm  that  ha  eontrives  the  follow- 
ing thing,  which  to  me  is  not  credible.  They 
say  that  he  comes  firom  Arabia,  and,  bringing 
the  body  of  his  fkther  enclosed  in  myrrh,  buries 
him  in  the  temple  of  the  sun;  and  that  he  brings 
him  in  the  following  manner.  First  he  moulds 
as  great  a  quantity  of  myrrh  into  the  shape  of 
an  egg,  as  be  is  well  able  to  carry;  and,  after 
having  tried  the  weicht,  he  hollows  out  the  egg, 
and  puts  his  parent  into  it,  and  stops  up  with 
tome  more  myrrh  the  hole  through  which  be 
bad  introduced  the  body,  so  that  the  weight  is 
the  same  as  before  :  he  then  carries  the  whole 
mass  to  the  temple  of  the  stm  in  Bgypt.  Such 
is  the  account  they  give  of  the  Phosnix.    Herod. 

2,  73. Son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos,  by 

Cleobule,    or    Hippodamia,  was   preceptor   to 

?'oung  Achilles.  When  his  father  proved  faith- 
ess  to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  a 
concubine  called  Clitia.  Cleobule,  jealous  of  her 
husband,  persuaded  her  son  Phoenix  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  the  favours  of  his  father's 
mistress.  Phosnix  easily  succeeded,  but  when 
Amyntor  discovered  his  intrigues,  he  drew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  soon  after 
deprired  of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance. 
According  to  some,  Amyntor  himself  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  cruelly  proroked 
him,  that  he  medluted  the  death  of  his  father. 
Season  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over 
passioo,  and  Phosnix.  not  to  become  a  parricide, 
fled  flrom  Argoe  to  the  court  of  Pelens,  king  of 
Phthia.  Here  he  was  treated  with  tenderness, 
Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  him 
to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  alter  he  was  made 
preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefactor's  son.  He 
was  also  presented  with  the  government  of 
many  cities,  and  made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  He 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
Achilles  was  ever  gratefhl  (br  the  instructions 
and  precepts  which  he  had  received  fh>m 
Phoenix.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Phoenix, 
with  others,  was  commissioned  by  the  Greeks 
to  return  into  Greece,  to  bring  young  Pyrrhn« 
tn  the  war.  This  commission  he  performed 
with  success,  and  after  the  Ml  of  Troy,  he 
returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thetsaly. 
He  was  buried  at  Man,  or  according  to  Strabo, 
near  Trachinia,  where  a  snull  river  In  the 
neighbourhood  received  the  name  of  Phoentx. 
and  after  joining  the  Asopus  fell  into  the  sea 
near  Ttierroopyla.     Ot<id.  in  lb.  S59.  -ApoUod. 

1,  7.  -  Ftrf .  wRfi.  2,  ffti. A  son  of  Agenor. 

hjr  a  nymph  who  was  called  Telephana.  accord- 
ing to  ApoUndnrus  and  Mnsehns,  or,  according 
to  others    Bplnedusa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope. 


He  was,  like  his  brothers  Cadmua  and  (^lix, 
sent  by  his  father  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Buropa, 
whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away  under  the  form 
of  a  bull,  and  when  his  inquiries  proved  unsne- 
cessful,  he  settled  in  a  country,  wbidi.  aceonl- 
ing  to  some,  was  from  him  called  Phamieia. 
Bygin.  fab.  VIS. 

PholOb,  a  mountain  of  Blis,  at  the  base  of 
which  stood  the  city  of  Pylos.  between  the  lieads 
of  the  rivers  Prneus  and  Selleis.  Stnb.  8.— . 
A  female  servant  of  Cretan  origin,  given  with 
her  two  sons  to  Sergesttu  by  iBoeas.  Firg.  jBm, 
5,  «S». 

PHOL178,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  SUenvs 
and  Mrlift,  or,  according  t4>  others,  of  Ixion  and 
the  cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules 
when  he  was  going  agaiiut  the  boar  of  Bryman- 
thus.  but  he  refiised  to  giro  him  vrine,  as  that 
which  he  had,  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  Cen- 
tsurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without  ceremony, 
broke  the  cask  and  drank  the  wine.  The  smell 
of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs  (hnn  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  house  of  Pholus,  but  Hercules 
stopped  them  when  they  forcibly  entered  the 
habiUtion  of  his  friend,  and  killed  the  greatest 
part  of  them.  Pholus  gave  the  dead  a  decent 
ftaneral,  but  he  mortally  wounded  hinnself  with 
one  of  the  arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the 
venom  of  the  hydra,  nod  whieh  he  attempted  to 
extract  fhnn  the  body  of  one  of  the  Cetitaai*. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain,  where  his  remaine 
were  deposited,  by  the  name  of  Pholoe.     Firg. 

O.  8.  456.    jEh.  8, 194.  —Luean.  S,  6  «t  7. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Aneas,  killed  by  Tumua. 
Firg.  Xn.  12,  841. 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Bpitheaia, 
killed  during  the  Trojan  war,  by  Henelans. 
The  god  Somnus  borrowed  his  features  when 
he  deceived  Palinuras,  and  threw  him  into  the 
sea  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  Firg.  JBn.  5.  %K%, 
-^A  son  of  Lapithus,  who  married  Hynnlne, 
the  daughter  of  Bpeus,  by  whom  he  had  Actor. 
Pelops.  according  to  Diodorus,  shared  his  king- 
dom with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says  the  same 
historian,  esublished  himself  at  Rhodea,  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  flrom  Blis  and  Thessaly.  by  order 
of  the  oracle  which  promised,  by  his  means  only 
deliverance  fh>m  the  numerotu  serpents  which 

infested  the  island.    THod.  ft.—Pam.  5,  1. A 

native  of  Syene.  son  of  Methion,  killed  by  Per- 
seus.    Ornl.  Met.  5,  fab.  8* 

Phorccs,  or  Phorcts,  a  sea-deity  son  of 
Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  siater  <>tai, 
by  whom  he  had  the  Oorgons.  the  dragon  that 
kept  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other 
monsters.  Henod.  THeogn.  270  et  352.  —  ApoUod. 
——One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  killi^  by 
AJax.  during  the  Trojan  war.— Homer.  IL  17. 
-^A  man  whose  seven  sons  assisted  Tumua 
against  .Aneas.— Ti^ir-  ^n-  10,  828. 

PHORMfo.an  Athenian  general,  whoae  fadier's 
name  was  Asoplcus.  He  impoverished  himself 
to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of  his  army. 
His  debts  were  some  time  after  paid  by  the 
Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  him  their  gre»> 
eral.  an  office  whieh  he  refhsed,  while  he  had  so 
many  debts,  observing  that  it  was  nnbeeonaing 
an  officer  to  be  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  when  he 
knew  that  he  was  poorer  than  the  meanest  of  his 
soldiers.— —A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Bphe- 
sus,  who  once  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an 
oiBeer,  and  a  military  profession.    The  iriiiloeo 
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fiber  WTM  bimaelf  ignorant  of  the  rabject  which 
he  treated,  upon  which  Hannibal  the  Great,  wlu> 
was  one  of  hia  auditors,  exclaimed  that  he  had 
seen  many  doating  old  men,  but  never  one  worse 

than  Phormio.     Cic.  de  Kat.  D.  2, 18. A  dis- 

eiple  of  Plato,  chosen  by  the  people  of  Blis,  to 
malie  a  reformation  in  their  government,  and 
their  jurisprudence. 

Phormis,  an  Arcadian  who  acquired  great 
riches  at  the  court  of  Oelon  and  Hiero  in  Sicily. 
He  dedicated  the  brasen  statue  of  a  mare  to 
Jupiter  Olympius  in  Peloponnesus,  which  so 
much  resembled  nature,  that  horses  came  near 
it,  a>  if  it  had  been  alive.    Poiw.  5, 27. 

PhorOnkus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
sus of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachus,  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  second  Icing 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Cerdo. 
or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  baid  Apis,  lh>m  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  first 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured. 
Phoroneus  taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  iife,  and  of  friendly 
intercourse,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Aigolis 
are  often  odled  Phontuti.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisua,  Asterion, 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  a 

auarrel  between  IJfeptune  and  Juno,  concerning 
leir  right  of  patronizing  Argolis.  Juno  gained 
the  preference,  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  rivers,  whose 
decision  he  deemed  partiaL  He  afterwards 
restored  them  to  their  dignity  and  consequence. 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  temple  still  existed  at  Argos,  under  Anton- 
inus, the  Roman  emperor.  PotM.  2,  U,  &e.— 
Apoliod.  2.  l..-Hygin.  fob.  14& 

PhorOnu,  a  patronymic  of  lo  as  sister  of 
Phoroneus.    OvidL  Met.  1, 625. 

PhotInos,  an  eimuch  who  was  prime  minister 
to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Bgypt.  When  Pompey  fled, 
to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  alter  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his  master  not  to 
receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to  death.  His 
advice  was  strictly  followed.  Julius  Carsar 
■ome  time  after  visited  Sgypt,  and  Photinus 
raised  seditioiu  against  him,  for  which  he  was 
mit  to  death.  When  Cssar  triumphed  over 
Egvpt  and  Alexandria,  the  pictures  of  Photinus 
and  of  some  of  the  Egyptians,  were  carried  in 

the  procession  at  Rome.  Plut. A  heretic  of  the 

fourth  century,  waa  a  native  of  Aneyrs,  and 
bishop  of  Sirmium,  in  Illyricum.  He  espoused 
the  opinions  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  with  great 
seal;  for  which  he  was  banished  in  351.  He 
died  in  377. 

PIIOTTus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  In  the 
9th  century,  was  a  native  of  that  city.  He  rose 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  before  he 
entered  into  orders,  which  took  place  on  the 
deposition  of  Ignatius  in  858.  Photiuf  was 
deprived  in  his  turn  by  Basilius  in  8ti7,  but  after 
living  in  exile  eleven  years,  be  forcibly  regained 
bis  seat,  which  he  kept  till  886.  and  was  then 
deprived  by  the  emperor  Leo,  who  sent  him  into 

Armenia,  where  he  died.  His  Biblioiheca  con- 
tains the  substance  of  near  three  hundred  ancient 
authors.    It  was  printed  at  Vienna  in  1601,  but 

the  best  edition  is  that  of  Jtouen  in  1653,  folio. 

The  Nomoeanon  of  this'  author  is  a  valuable 

Aigtstofthe  canons  of  eotmeils  and  imperial  laws 


on  eeelesiastleal  aflkirs.  Photins's  letters  were 
printed  in  1651,  folio;  and  a  Oeeek  Lexicon  by 
him  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1&08.  from  two 
inaccurate  manuscripts.  There  is  a  very  correct 
one,  with  a  beautifiil  copy,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 

PBSAAtbs  1st,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  suc- 
ceeded Arsaees  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatius. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  in  three  successive  battles. 
He  left  many  children  behind  bim,  but  as  they 
were  Mi  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  be  appointed  his  brother  Mithridates 
king,  of  whose  abilities,  and  military  prudence, 
he  had  often  been  a  spectator.  Jtutin,  41,  6.— ~ 
The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates  as 
king  of  Parthia;  and  made  war  against  the 
Scythians,  whom  be  called  to  his  assistance 
against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  whom 
he  reAised  to  pay,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
came  too  late.  He  waa  murdered  by  some 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  once  bis 
captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  bis  army,  B.  C. 

189.    Jukin.  4S,  1.— Ptul.  m  Pomp. The  8d, 

succeeded  his  father  Paeorus  on  the  throne  of 
Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigranes  king  of 
Armenia.  Soon  after  he  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia,  to  make  hia  son-in-law  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.  His  expedition  was  attended 
with  ill  suecesa.  He  renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
which  his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans. 
At  his  return  into  Parthia,  he  was  assassinated 

^  bis  sons  Orodes  and  Mithridates.    Jiisfm. 

Tlie  4th.  was  nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  hia 
Catber  Orodes,  whom  be  soon  after  murdered, 
as  also  SO  of  his  own  brothers,  that  he  might 
the  more  securely  possess  the  supreme  power. 
He  made  war  against  M.  Antony  with  great 
success,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  much 
loss.  Some  time  after  he  was  dethroned  by  tla* 
Parthian  nobility,  but  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Scythians,  he  soon  regained  his  power,  and 
drove  away  the  usurper,  called  Tiridates.  The 
usurper  claimed  the  protection  of  Augustus,  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  Phraatessent  ambassadors 
to  Rone  to  plead  hia  cause,  and  gain  the  fkvour 
of  his  powerful  judge.  He  waa  successful  in  his 
embassy:  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns 
and  standards  which  the  Parthians  had  taken 
from  Crassus  and  Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four 
sons  with  their  wives  as  hostaaes,  till  his  engage- 
ments were  performed.  Some  suppose  that 
Pbraates  delivered  his  children  into  the  hands 
of  Augustus  to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he 
might  reign  with  greater  security,  as  he  knew 
his  subjects  would  revolt,  as  soon  as  they  found 
any  one  of  his  family  inclined  to  coantenane* 
their  rebellion,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
scorned  to  support  the  interest  of  any  usurper, 
who  was  not  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsaeidsa. 
He  was,  however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  hie 
concubines,  who  placed  her  son  called  Phraaticca 
on  the  throne.  FaL  Max.  7,  6.— Justin.  4S,  5.— 
Plut.  m  Anton.  kc—TncU.  Ann.  6,  Si. 

PhraatTCBS.  a  son  of  Pbraates  4th.  He,  with 
his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was  short  t 
he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  oppression. 
PhrahJLtss,  the  same  as    Pbraates.    PM. 
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PRRAORTM  «ucere<l'>d  hi*  father  D«ioen  cm 
tile  throne  -<  Media.  He  made  war  againat  the 
neiRhbourir^  nntions,  and  conquered  the  Kreatett 
part  of  Asia.  E%  «««s  defeated  and  killed  in  a 
battle  bv  the  Avsyi-iant.  after  a  reign  of  22  yeara, 
B.  C.  6^.  Ui<  OOP  Cyaxares  (ueeeeded  him. 
It  is  supp'txed  that  tbv  Krphaxad  mentioned  io 
Judith  i*  Phraones.     Hen-*.  1.  102. 

PhricOnis  a  nnnre  ancient  name  for  Cum« 
in  Aolia.  Acrordinff  to  .*  raho.  the  early 
settlers  from  Locris  es'ablishe..  themselTes  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time  in  the  Ticir.ity  of 
mount  Phrieium.  Hence  tliey  gmve  to  the  new 
state,  when  they  had  founded  it,  the  name  of 
Phriconis. 

PHRIXA,  a  town  of  BUS,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alpheus,  and  a  little  to  the  east  nf  Olympia. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Minya.  Its  site  is  now 
called  Palaio  Phamari.     Herod.  4,  14a 

PhronIma,  a  daucbter  of  Btearchus,  kinf  of 
Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  serrant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  seit  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instiiralion  nf  his  second  wife.  The  servant 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as  he  was 
bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  sea,  he 
arcordinrly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  a 
rop^.  and  took  her  out  afain  unhurt.  Phroniina 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  concubines 
of  Polymni'ytus,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  B^ttus.  the  founder  of  Cyreoe.    Herod,  4  164. 

PHRONTIS.  son  of  Oirtor,  pilot  of  the  !>hip  of 
Mt'nt'laus,  after  the  Trojan  w«r.  was  killed  by 
Apollo  jiut  as  the  ship  rcMched  Sunium.     Horn 

Od.  3.  282.— />au«.  10,  25. One  of  the  Arfon- 

atit*.     Apollod.  I. 

I'HRVOIA,  the  second  in  sixe  amonifflt  the 
provinci**  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  limiu  were  alto- 
gether undefined  by  luture,  and  so  very  irregular 
that  they  touchod  upon  all  the  other  provinces  of 
the  peninsula  with  the  exception  of  Paphlagonia 
and  Pontui.  To  the  east  it  bordered  on  Oalatia 
and  Cappndocla;  to  the  south  on  Cilieia,  Pisidia, 
and  Lycia;  to  the  west  on  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia;  and  to  the  north  on  Bithynia  and  Oala- 
tia. These  limitt  include  the  district  of  Lyca- 
onia.  Phrygia  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to 
have  obtained  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
ippirym  torreo,  owing  to  the  volcanic  or  burta-up 
appearance  presented  by  its  surface.  It  was 
called  Major  in  eontraidistinetion  to  Phrygia 
Minor,  which  lay  along  the  aouthem  shore  of 
the  Propontist  prior  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
Oaiils  it  included  the  province  of  Oalatia. 
During  the  confhsion  which  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  Bithynians  seized  upon 
that  part  of  Phryiia,  which  was  contiguous  to 
their  own  territory,  but  it  was  subsequently 
regained  nrom  them  by  its  original  possessors, 
and  hrnee  obtained  the  epithet  of  Bpictetus. 
The  southern  part  of  the  province  bordering  upon 
mount  Tauru«  was  called  from  this  dreumstanee 
Paroreios;  but  the  Romans  during  the  fourth 
eentury  took  it  from  Phrygia,  and  added  it  to 
their  new  province  of  Pisidia;  about  the  same 
time  too,  ttiey  divided  Phrygia  into  SaluUrls 
and  Pacatiana,  the  former  lying  between  Oalatia 
and  Pisidia.  the  latter  between  Bithynia  and 
Caria:  the  district  of  Lyeannia  retained  its  name. 
Thi>  Phrygians  are  said  by  the  profane  writers 
to  have  wandered,  under  the  conduct  of  Midas, 
the  pupil  of  Orphetu,  from  the  soutttem  part  of 
Macedonia  into  the  districts  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Propontis,  many  years  before  tha  1 


Trojan  war;  It  Is  likewise  stated  that  they  wera 
called  Briges  in  their  original  settlements,  aad 
that  those  of  them  who  did  not  Join  in  the  great 
migration  of  their  race,  preserved  tlie  latter 
name  throuRh  all  subsequent  ages.  Their  power 
and  numbers  are  represented  as  having  bcea 
exceedingly  great,  for  they  took  poasessioo  of 
the  whole  interior  of  the  peninsula:  they  are 
also  mentioned  as  the  first  people  dwelling  there, 
and  their  own  traditions,  as  well  as  those  of  tbe 
Egyptians,  are  said  to  have  maintained  that 
they  were  the  most  ancient  race  of  men  in  the 
world.  They  were  remarkable  in  an  early  age 
for  the  high  state  of  civilisation  to  which  they 
had  attained;  they  are  said  to  have  invented  the 
pipe  of  reeds,  and  all  sorts  of  needle- work,  and 
to  have  brought  music  and  dancing  to  such  per- 
fection that  they  were  copied  even  by  Ac  Greeks. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Cybele,  whose  festivals 
thev  ob«erved  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
MeUty  I,  19.  -  Strab.  2, 8te,  Ovid  Met.  13.  429, 
8lc.  -dead  Pam.  7,  16  Ftaee  2,1.— Dio.  1,  54 
—PUn.  8,  48.  Horat.  od.  X.  »,  16— Paia.  S,  25. 
—Herod.  7,  73. 

Phrtnb.  a  celebrated  prostitute  who  floar- 
ished  at  Athens  about  323  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistres*  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  Z^id.  Praxiteles  ]  This 
was  one  of  his  beat  pieces,  and  it  wa!<  placed  in 
the  temple  nf  Apollo  at  Delphi:  It  is  said  that 
Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  alter 
be  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich 
by  the  lii>erality  of  her  lovers,  that  she  oflTcrrtl 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expence,  Thebes,  whicb 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  in- 
itcription  was  placed  on  the  walls:  Alexander 
lUruit,  ted  meretrix  Phryne  r^eeit.     This  was 

refused.    PUn.  84.  a There  was  also  anothet 

of  the  same  name  who  was  accused  of  impiety, 
thotigh  some  consider  her  to  be  the  same  person 
as  the  mistress  of  Praxiteles.  When  she  saw 
that  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  her  defeiHler 
Hyperides  she  was  going  to  be  condemned,  she 
unveiled  her  bosom,  which  it  is  said  so  in- 
fluenced her  judges,  that  she  was  immediately 
acquitted.     QidntiL  S,  15. 

PhrtnTcus,  a  tragic  poet  of  AOiens,  disiHple 
to  Thespls.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  a 
female  character  on  the  stage.  The  eharaeters 
of  females  were  always  played  by  males  on  the 
ancient  stage;  it  would  have  been  more  correct 
therefore  to  have  said  that  Phryniehus  was 
the  first  who  introduced  a  female  matk.  In 
some  of  his  pieces  the  chonu  very  probably  was 
composed  of  female  characters  thus  represented. 
The  tragedies  of  this  poet  were  remarkable  fior 
the  ft-equent  dances  that  were  interminded 
with  them.  He  himself  taught  the  art.  Phry- 
nichus  composed  among  others  a  tragedy  wbieb 
Themistocles  caused  to  be  represented  with 
great  magnificence,  and  which  bore  away  the 
prize.  The  memory  of  this  event  was  perpetuated 
by  an  inscription.  The  tragedy  was  probably 
The  Phcenicums  or  The  Perriant,  His  piee* 
entitled  The  Taking  of  Milettu  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  audience  at  Athens,  that 
the  Athenians  actually  condemned  the  poet  to 
pay  a  fine  for  having  opened  anew  so  deep  a 
national  wound,  and  one  so  dishonourable  to  tbe 
Greeks.  Suidas,  however,  attributes  this  piece 
tn  another  Phryniehus,  but  Bentley  has  shown 
that  only  one  ptiet  of  the  name  oompoaed  trage- 
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AM—— A  eomte  poet  anterior  to  Ariitopbaaet. 
——A  Greek  lophUt.  a  native  of  Bitbynia,  wtio 
flooritbed  in  the  reign  of  Mareus  Antoniniu 
and  Commodas.  Two  works  are  attributed  to 
him,  viz.  "  Apparatus  Sophistieui,"  and  '*  Lee- 
tionet  AttloB.''  There  ia  extant  an  abridgment 
ot  the  latter,  which  wai  first  printed  at  R(inie 
under  the  title  of  "  KelogaBnominum  etverboruai 
Attieoruro,"  Or.  et  Lat.  1517.  The  best  edition 
of  this  work  is  that  of  Lobeek,  Lips.  1820,  8to. 

Phrtnis,  a  musieian  of  M itjrlene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prise  at  the  Panathenca 
at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the  lyre, 
whieh  had  always  been  used  with  seven  by  all 
his  predecessors,  B.  C  438.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  originally  a  cook  at  the  house  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Sicily,  who  observed  his  musical  genius 
and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Aristo- 
elitus.  Suidai.  A  writer  in  the  reign  of  Com. 
modus,  who  made  a  collection,  in  thirty>six 
books,  of  phrases  and  sentences  from  the  best 
Greek  authora,  ke. 

PHRTXC8,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Nephfle.      After   the    repudiation   of  his 
mother,  he  was  persecuted  with  the  most  in- 
veterate fury  by  his  step-mother  Ino,  because 
be  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Athamas,  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  a  second  wife.    He 
was  apprised  of  Ino's  intentions  ypon  his  life, 
by  his  mother  Nepbele,  or,  aecording  to  others, 
by  his  preceptor ;  and  the  better  to  make  his 
escape,  he  seeured  part  of  his  father's  treasures, 
and  privately  left  Bosotia  with  his  sister  Helle, 
to  go  to  their  friend  and  relation  iBetes,  king  of 
Coiehis.     They  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  or 
according  to  the  Ikbulous  account  of  the  poets 
•nd  mythol(%ists,  they  mounted  on  the  baiok  of 
a,  ram  whose  fleece  was  of  gold,  and  proceeded 
on  their  journey  through  the  ain    Itie  height 
to  which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  she  fell  into  (he  sea.    Phryxus  gave  her  a 
decent  burial  on  the  sea-shore,  and  after  he  had 
ealled  the  place  Hellespont  flrom  her  name,  be 
eontinued   his  flight,  and  arrived  safSs  in  the 
kingdom  of  iGetes,  where  he  offered  the  ram  on 
the  altars  of  Mars.    The  king  received  him  with 
great  tenderness,  and  gave  biro  his  daughter  Cluil- 
elope  In  marriage.  She  had  by  him  PhronUs,  Me- 
Um.  Argos,  Cylindrus.  whom  some  call  Cytorus, 
CatIs,  Lotus,  and  Hellen.    Some  time  after  he 
was  murdered  by  his  father-in-law,  who  envied 
bim  the  posaessioo  of  the  golden  fleece ;  and 
Oudeiope,  to  prevent  her  children  from  sharing 
their  Cudter's  fate,  sent  them    privately  ttom 
Coiehis  to  Boeotla,  as  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded 
there  from  the  Jealousy  or  resentment  of  Ino, 
who  was  then  dead.    Ilie  fkble  of  the  flight  of 
Phryxus  to  Colchis  on  a  ram  has  been  explained 
by  some,  who  observe,  that  the  ship  on  whieh 
ho  embarked  was  either  ealled  by  that  name,  or 
eanied  on  her  prow  the  figure  of  that  animal. 
The  fleeee  of  gold  Is  explained  by  reooUeetlng 
that  Phryxus  carried  away  immense  treasures 
from  Thebes.    Phryxus  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  of  heaven  after  death.     The  nm 
whieh  carried  him  to  Asia,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  flruit  of  Neptune's  amour  with  Theopbane, 
the  daughter  of  Altis.      This  ram  had  been 
irlTen  to  Athamas  by  the  gods,  to  reward  his 
piety  and  religious  life,  and  Nepbele  procured 
It  for  her  children,  just  as  they  were  going  to 
be  saorifleed  to  the  Jealousy  of  Ino.    The  mur- 
der of  Phryxus  was  some  time  after  amnlv  re- 


venged by  the  Greeks.  It  gave  rise  to  a  eelt< 
brateJ  expedition  which  was  achieved  und<>r 
Jason  and  numy  of  the  princes  of  Oreeee,  and 
whieh  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  punishment  of  the  king 
of  Colchis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  son  of  Athamas, 
fhrod.  7.  197.  —  ApoUon.  Arg.  -  Orphmu.  — 
^meaa—^rab.—ApiMod.  1.  9.  -Pindar.  Pytk. 
4.—Hvgin./ab.  14,  188,  See.— Ovid.  Heroid.  18. 
PHTHIA.  Fid.  Phttiiotis. 
PhthiOtis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  compra- 
hending  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  from 
the  Pelasgio  gulf  to  the  Plndus.  It  ineluded 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  country  inhab* 
Ited  by  Uie  Doloplans.  It  was  aneiently  called 
Achaia.     Strab.  9.  —Homer.  A  2,  683.  9,  474. 

PHTA,  a  tall  and  beautlAil  woman  of  Attica, 
whom  Pisistratus,  when  he  wished  to  re  establish 
himself  a  third  time  in  his  tyranny,  dressed  like 
the  goddess  Minerva,  and  led  to  the  city  on  a 
chariot,  making  the  populace  believe  that  the 
goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him  to  power. 
The  artifice  soeeeeded.  flerod.  1, 59.— iVrfMen. 
1,40. 

Phtcds,  (wUiM,)  a  promontory  near  Gyrene, 
and  east  of  Ptolemais,  now  called  RamL  Mela, 
1,  l.—PUn.  4,  li 

Phtlacb.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  tho 
interior  of  Pieria.  PKn.  4,  10.— »-A  town  of 
Bpirus,  thought  to  correspond  with  the  vestiges 
to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Felekida,  on  the 

western  side  of  die  lake  of  Joannina. A  town 

of  Thessaly,  In  the  Magnesian  district,  near 
Phthiotie  'Thebes,  and  on  the  river  Sperchius. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Protesilans,  who  Is 
hence  sometimes  ealled  Phylaeides.  There  was 
a  temple  here  eonseerated  to  him.  The  ruins 
of  this  town  probably  exist  near  the  present 
village  of  Agioe  1%eodoro$.  Homer.  IL  S,  6B8. — 
PimL  Idhm.  1,  88. 

PhtlS,  a  place  celebrated  in  (he  history  of 
Athena,  as  the  scene  of  Tbrasybulus*  fint  ex* 
plolt  In  behalf  of  bis  oppressed  country.  It  was 
situato  about  100  stadia  Itom  Athens,  to  the 
north-west,  according  to  Diodorus,  but  Demos- 
thenes estimates  the  distance  at  more  than  ISO 
stadia.  Tbe  fortress  of  Phyle  is  now  Bigia  Cat- 
fro.    Diod,  41.-  Pteph.  inOr.de  Cor. 

PHTLX.U.  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Lyenrgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
hospiubly  received  Demopboon,  the  son  of 
Theseus,  who  at  his  return  from  the  Trqjan 
war,  had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  becsme 
enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  insen- 
sible to  her  passion.  After  some  months  of 
mutual  tenderness  and  affection,  Demophoon 
set  sail  for  Athens,  where  his  domestic  aflkin 
recalled  him.  He  promised  faithftilly  to  return 
as  soon  as  a  month  was  expired  ;  but  either  bis 
dislike  for  Phyllis,  or  the  irreparable  situatloo 
of  his  affaire,  obliged  him  to  violate  bis  engage 
ment;  and  the  queen,  grown  desperate  on  ae- 
eount  of  his  absence,  banged  herself,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  threw  herself  down  a  preeiples 
into  the  sea,  and  perished.  Her  friends  raised 
a  tomb  over  her  body,  where  there  grew  np 
certain  trees,  whose  leaves,  at  a  particular 
season  of  the  year,  suddenly  became  wet,  as  If 
shMlding  tean  for  the  death  of  Phyllis.  Ae- 
eordmg  to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Ser- 
viua,  Virgil's  commentator,  Phyllis  was  changed 
by  the  gods  into  an  almond  tree,  which  is  eall«4 
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HMtamorphosis,  Demophoon  rerisited  Thrace, 
and  when  be  bfard  of  the  fate  of  Phyllis.  hi>  ran 
and  elaaped  the  tree,  which,  thoiurb  at  that  time 
•tripped  of  its  IcavM,  •oddeoly  shot  forth  and 
bioanomed,  as  if  still  s^nnible  of  tenderneM  and 
love.  The  absence  of  Demophoon  fhMn  the 
boose  of  Phyllis  has  given  rise  to  a  beautiful 
epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Tbraeian  queen,  about  the  rourth  mnnih 
aft*r  her  lover's  departure.  Ovid.  Heroid.  2 
de  Jrt,  Am.  2,  353.     Triit.  2.  437-  -Hygin.  fab. 

60. The  nurse  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  wlio 

buried  him  when  murdered.  Suet,  in  Dom.  17. 
——A  region  of  Thrace,  forming  part  of  Edonis. 
and  situate  to  the  north  of  mount  Pangasus. 
Herod.  7, 114. 

Phtllus,  a  general  of  Phoeis  during  the 
Pboeian  or  sacred  war  against  the  Thebans.  He 
had  assumed  the  eommuid  after  the  death  of  his 
brothers  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus.  He  is 
called  by  some  Phayllus.     Fid  Phncis. 

PnrscON,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, king  of  Kgypt,  fhHO  the  great  prominency 
of  his  belly  (f  ««>«nr,  *'  the  paunch;"  from  f*m>i^. 
••the  lower  belly,") 

Phtscos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes, 
and  subject  to  that  island.  It  contained  a 
gnrt  sacred  to  Latona.  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
Cssf  ro  Marmora.    Arab.  14. 

PiA,  or  PialIa.  festivals  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoniniu. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Puteoli,  on  the  second 
year  of  the  Olympiads- 

PiCtNt,  or  PiCBNTU,  a  people  of  lUly,  ne- 
copying  what  was  called  Pieenum.  Fid.  Pi- 
cenum- 

PlCBlVTlA.  a  city  of  Campania,  about  seven 
miles  boyood  Salemum,  and  once  the  capital 
of  the  Picentini.  It  is  now  called  Vieerum. 
Strati.  5.  Melt,  t,  4  — PKin.  8.  5.  -  Plor.  3.  18. 
PICBNTINI.  a  people  of  Italy,  south  of  Cam- 
pania, oceiipyina  an  inconsiderable  extent  of 
territorv,  from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to 
the  mottfh  of  the  river  Silarus,  They  were  a 
eolony  from  Pieenum,  whom  the  Romans,  alter 
their  conquest  of  that  province,  compelled  to 
settle  here.  Tbe  principal  cities  in  their  terri- 
tory were  Salemum  and  Picentia.  Strab.  5. — 
Flin.  3.  5. 

PiCtNDM,  a  district  of  luly,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Appenines,  on  the  north  by  the 
JBsis,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Suinus,  although  its  limits  in  this 
last  direction  are  sometimes  extended  to  the 
Atemtis.     To  the  north  it  bordered  on    the 
Senones,  to  the  west  on  Umbria  and  the  Ssbini, 
and  to  the  south  on  the  Vestini.    It  included 
the  southern  part  of  Aneon*  in  the  Pa]M/  Stofet, 
and  northern  Abruato  Vttra  in  the  kingdom  of 
ffaplet.    The  Piceni  were  a  branch  of  the  Sa- 
bini  who  settled  here  under  the  conduct  of 
Pieus;  their  territory  was  very  fruitful,  and 
noted  for  iu  appleo.    The  Prstutii.   who  in- 
habited Pieenum  south  of  the  Helvinus,  were 
of  a  difflerent  race  from  the  Piceni,  probably  of 
Libumian  origin  ;  their  country  was  famed  for 
iu  wine,    an  Hal.  8,  441.     Rm.  3.  13.     Slrvb. 
t.     Ui.  22,  9.     Hormt.  &if .  S,  3.  272.  S.  4,  70. 
—Juv.  Siit.U.  74. 

PiCTiB.  or  PiCTi,  one  of  the  nations  inhabit- 
ing North  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Caledoni- 


coasts.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Pictish  kings 
was  at  Abemethy.  In  the  ninth  century,  they 
were  totally  subdued  by  the  Scots  under  Ken- 
neth II.,  and  since  that  time,  their  nante  lias 
been  lost  in  that  of  their  conquerors.  Their 
name  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  practice 
otpninHng  their  k>oidies  ;  but,  as  the  same  cue* 
tom  prevailed  among  other  nationi^  this  has  been 
questioned.  Tbe  word  Pioehdaeh,  the  Oaelie 
for  Piet,  is  lued  in  the  sense  o(  plunderer, 

PiCTdNBS,  or  PictAti,  a  people  of  Aqol- 
tanie  Osul,  a  short  distance  below  the  Ligeris, 
or  Loire.  Their  territor>  corresponds  to  the 
modem  PostoM.  Cen.  B.  G.  3.  7.— P/m.  4.  19. 

PlCDMMOS  and  PiLDMNUg,  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspices,  that 
were  required  before  the  celebratioo  ot  nuptials. 
Piliunniu  waa  supposed  to  patronise  children, 
as  bis  name  seems  in  some  manner  to  iikdieate, 
quod  pettat  mud*  it^fantia.  The  manuring  of 
lands  was  flrst  invented  by  Pieunmns.  for  whieb 
reason  he  is  called  SterquMnitu.  Piluronus  i« 
also  invoked  as  the  god  of  bakers  and  millers, 
as  be  is  said  to  liave  first  invented  how  to  grind 
com.  Tumns  boasted  of  being  one  of  hia  lineal 
descendants.  Firg.  JEn.  9,  4. —  Fano  de  Fit. 
P.  R.  t. 

PICI78.  a  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia.  who  is  also  called  Canena.  by 
whom  be  had  Paunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved 
by  tbe  goddess  PooHma.  and  he  returned  a 
mutual  affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting 
in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who,  upon  Bod- 
ing her  addresses  treated  with  contempt,  atroek 
him  with  her  wand,  and  changed  him  into  a 
woodpecker,  vailed  by  the  name  of  pieue  umaam 
tbe  Latina.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so  diaeon»o. 
late  when  she  was  informed  of  his  death,  tliat 
she  pined  away.  Some  supppse  that  Picas  was 
the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  pro 
pheeies  to  his  subjects,  by  means  of  a  favourite 
woodpecker,  flt>m  which  circumstance  origi- 
nated the  fabie  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into 
a  bird.  Firg.  JEn.  7,  48, 171,  &e.  -  Oeicf.  Met. 
14,  320.  ftc. 

PiBRIA.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Axius,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Haliaemon  ; 
although  other  authorities  extend  iu  boundary 
to  the  Peneus.  It  fbrmed  one  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting parts  of  Macedonia,  both  in  eooaid* 
eration  of  the  traditions  to  which  it  has  fiven 
birth,  as  being  the  flrst  seat  of  the  Muses,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus;  and  also  of  tbe  im- 
portant events  which  occurred  there  at  a  Ijuter 
period,  involving  the  destiny  of  tbe  Maeedoaian 
empire,  and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Um 
name  of  Pieria  waa  derived  apparently  Aroai  tb« 
Pieres,  a  Tbraeian  people,  who  were  sabae> 
quently  expelled  by  the  Temenidst,  the  cnn. 

Sierors  of  Macedonia,  and  driven  north  beyood 
e  Strymon  and  mount  Pangseus,  where  they 
formed  a  new  settlement.     Homer.  IZ.  14,  898L 

—Tkueyd.  2,  99.  -  Herod.  7. 112.— ttr^.  7 . 

An  appellation  given  to  the  city  of  Scleoeia  Jn 
Syria,  fVom  its  being  situate  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Pieras,  which  moimtain  vraa  so  called 
by  the  Macedonians  after  one  in  their  natir* 
country. 

PiBRtDBS,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  either 
because  they  were  bom  in  Pieria,  in  Thtaaalr. 
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PlON,  one  of  the  detrendantt  of  HerenlM  who 
built  Pionia  near  the  Cayetu  in  HTsia.  It  is 
said  that  smoke  issued  from  hts  tomb  as  often 
•s  saeriflces  were  offered  to  him.    Pout.  9,  18. 

Pl&BDS.  or  PlR^BDS,  a  celebrated  andexpa- 
clous  harbour  of  Athens,  at  some  distance  from 
it,  but  joined  to  it  by  long  umlls,  called  m««p« 
■nixn.  The  northern  wall  «»<  built  by  Pericles 
at  a  great  espen»e,  and  contained  40  stadia.  The 
southern  was  built  by  Themistocles,  of  huge 
square  stones,  nut  cemented  together  with 
mortar,  but  tasiened  on  the  outside  by  iron  and 
leaden  cramps.  The  height  of  it  was  40  cubiu, 
but  Tbeniisiueles  wished  to  have  raised  it  to  80 
eutiits.  It«  length  was  85  ttadia.  Upon  both  of 
(he  walls  was  erected  a  great  number  of  turrets, 
which,  after  the  Athenians  became  so  numerous 
that  the  city  could  not  contain  them,  were  con- 
verted into  d«i'eUiHch<iu>es.  The  wall  that 
encompassed  the  Munvchia,  and  joined  it  to  the 
Pnaeus,  contained  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  was  43  stadia 
in  length.  Athens  h^d  thrpe  harbours,  of  «  hich 
tlie  Pirzus  was  by  far  the  largest.  East  of  it 
wax  the  second  one,  called  Muuychia;  and  still 
farther  east,  the  third,  called  Phaierus,  the 
least  frequented  of  the  three.  The  FirKtu  con- 
tained three  docks:  the  first  was  called  Cantha- 
rus,  from  a  hero  of  that  name,  the  second,  Aph- 
riidisium,  trom  'A^^oiim,  Venui,  who  had  there 
tM'O  temples,  one  of  which  was  consecrated  by 
Themistocles,  the  other  by  Conon;  and  the  third 
Zea,  from  ti»t  bread-corn.  In  this  harbour  «  ere 
five  porticoes,  which  being  joined  together 
formed  a  very  large  one,  call«Hl  un  that  account 
Macrm  Stoa.  The  Piraus  also  contained  two 
forums:  one  was  near  the  long  portico  and  the 
sea;  the  other  farther  distant,  and,  therefore, 
ebiofly  frequented  by  those  whd  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  One  of  these  forums 
was  called  Bippodameia,  (^om  the  architect 
Hippodamus,  who  had  been  employed  by  The* 
miacoeles  to  fortify  the  Pirieus,  and  to  lay  out  its 
streets  as  well  as  those  of  the  capital.  Here  the 
productions  of  all  countries  were  accumulated; 
and  ^his  was  not  the  market  of  Athens  only,  but 
of  all  Greece.     Hence  originated  the  proverb. 

doe*  not  produce  want  and  /amine.  In  this 
harbour  300  galleys  have  sometimes  been  col- 
lected at  once;  and  it  was  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  400.  The  advantages  of  this  place 
were  first  observed  by  Themistocles,  when  he 
devined  the  plan  of  giving  a  navy  to  Athens. 
Maikets  and  magasines  were  presently  erected, 
and  an  arsenal  capable  of  himishing  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  great  number 
of  vessels.  Hither  the  body  of  Themi»tocles 
was  brought  after  his  death,  from  the  place  of 
his  exile;  and  a  square  stone,  devoid  of  orna- 
ments, renting  on  a  simple  base,  and  placed  upon 
the  neighbouring  promontory,  formed  the  sepul- 
ebral  monument  of  that  great  and  remarkable 
man.  This  harbour,  which  was  once  very  popu  • 
lous  and  well  inhabited  was  burnt  by  Sylla  in 
the  Mitbridatic  war,  and  reduced  to  a  very  few 
bouses  in  the  time  of  Strabb,  who  lived  In  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  PUU.  in  Per. 
tt  'them.—Appwn.  in  Miihridat.  -  Tltueyd.  I  et  2. 
—Itoerct.  Panegyr.  -  Strait.  9.  -  Diod.  Sie^  11<— 
Paus.  1. 

Pi  HlNB.  a  daughter  of  Danaus  /—A  daughter 
of  (Kbalua,  or,  aetotdinf   to  others,  of  the 


Aefaeloas.  She  had  by  Neptune  two  sons,  calM 
Leches  and  Cenchrius,  who  gave  their  names  to 
two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene  was  so 
disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cenehritia, 
who  had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  she  pined 
away,  and  was  dissolved  by  her  continual  weep- 
ing  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  which  wac 
still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of  Pausaniaa. 
The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
and,  according  to  some,  the  horse  Pegasus  waa 
then  drinking  some  of  its  waters,  «he«i  Bellero- 
pbon  tooli  it  to  go  and  conquer  the  Chimiera. 
Pout.  2,  S.—Ovid.  Met.  ft.  240. 

PlRITH^CS,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by 
Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse 
whenever  he  paid  his  addresses  to  his  mistress. 
He  was  king  of  the  Lapithss,  and,  as  an  ambitious 
prince,  he  wished  to  become  acquainted  with 
Thesetu,  king  of  Athens,  of  whose  fame  and 
exploits  be  had  beard  so  many  reports .  To  see 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  witness  of  his 
valour,  he  resolved  to  invade  bis  territories  witlt 
an  amy.  Theseus  immediately  met  him  on  the 
borders  of  Attica,  yet  at  the  sight  of  one  another 
the  two  enemies  did  not  begin  the  engagement, 
but  struck  with  the  appearance  of  each  other, 
they  stepped  brtween  the  hostile  armies.  Their 
meeting  was  like  that  of  the  most  cordial  friends, 
and  Pirithous,  by  giving  Theseus  his  hand  as  a 
pledge  of  his  sincerity,  promised  to  repair  all  the 
damages  which  his  hostilities  in  Attica  might 
have  occasioned.  From  tliat  time,  therefore, 
the  two  monarchs  became  the  most  intimate  and 
the  most  attached  of  friends,  so  much  so,  that 
their  friendship,  like  that  of  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
is  become  proverbial.  Pirithous  some  time 
after  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited  not  only 
the  heroes  of  his  age,  but  also  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  his  neighbours  the  CenUurs,  to 
celebrate  his  nuptials.  Mars  was  the  only  one 
of  the  gods  who  was  not  invited,  and  to  punish 
this  neglect,  the  god  of  war  was  determined  to 
raise  a  quarrel  among  the  guests,  and  to  disturb 
the  festivity  of  the  entertainment.  F.urythion, 
captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Hippodamia.  and 
intoxicated  with  wine,  attempted  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  bride,  but  he  was  prevented  by 
Theseus,  and  immediately  killed.  This  irriUted 
the  rest  of  the  Centaurs:  the  contest  became 
general,  but  the  valour  of  Theseus,  Pirithous, 
Hercules,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithse.  triumphed 
over  their  enemies.  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were 
slain,  and  the  rest  saved  their  lives  by  flight. 
[Fid.  Lapithtis.]  The  death  of  Hippodamia  left 
Pirithotu  very  disconsolate,  and  he  resolved, 
with  his  friend  Theseus,  who  had  likewise  lost 
his  wife,  never  to  marry  agsin,  except  to  a  god- 
dess, or  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods.  This 
determination  occasioned  the  rape  of  Helen  by 
the  two  Ariendsi  the  lot  was  drawn,  and  it  fell  to 
the  share  of  Theseus  to  have  the  beautiful  prize. 
Pirithous  upon  this  undertook  with  his  friend  to 
carry  away  Proserpine,  and  to  marry  her.  They 
descended  into  the  infernal  regions:  but  Pluto, 
who  was  apprixed  of  their  machinations  to 
disturb  his  conjugal  peace,  stopped  the  two 
friends,  and  confined  them  there.  Pirithous  waa 
tied  to  his  fattier's  wheel,  or  according  to  Byginus, 
he  was  delivered  to  the  Furies  to  be  eontinually 
tormented.  Hit  punishment,  however,  was 
short,  and  when  Bereulea  viiited  the  ktiifUiiiD 
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tela  bit  power  and  preserve  bit  independenee. 
Tbe  rest  of  the  Csmily  of  Pisiatratuc  followed 
him  in  his  hnnisbmrnt,  and  after  they  bad  re- 
fused to  accept  the  liberal  offerB  of  the  princes 
of  Thessaly,  and  of  the  kinit;  of  Macedonia,  who 
wished  them  to  settle  in  their  respeclive  terri- 
tories, the  Pisistratida  retired  to  Sicsum,  which 
their  father  had  in  tbe  summit  of  his  power 
conquered  and  bequeathed  to  bis  posterity. 
After  tbe  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae,  the 
Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  often  sacriiBced  the  mokt 
powerful  of  their  citiaens,  apprehensiTe  of  tbe 
influence  which  popularity,  and  a  well-directed 
liberality,  miybt  gain  among  a  flckle  and  un- 
settled populace.  Ttie  Pisistratidss  were  ban- 
ished from  Athens  about  eighteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Pisistratus,  B.  C.  510.  ^BUan.  V.  H. 
13.  14.  -Paw.  7,  ilfi.—Berod.  I.  59.  6.  103.  - 

FaL  Max.  1, 2. A  king  of  Orchomenos,  who 

rendered  himself  odious  by  bis  cruelty  towards 
tbe  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death  by  them ;  and 
they  carried  away  bis  body  from  tbe  publie 
assembly,  by  biding  each  a  piece  of  bis  flesh 
under  their  garments,  to  prevent  a  discovery 
f^om  the  people,  with  whom  be  was  a  great 
favourite.    PluL  in  Par. 

Piso,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which  was 
a  branch  of  tbe  Calpumil,  descended  from 
Calpus,  the  son  of  Numa.  Before  the  death  of 
Augustus,  eleven  of  this  family  bad  obtiUned  the 
consulship,  and  many  bad  been  honoured  with 
triumphs,  on  account  of  their  victories,  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Of 
this  family  tbe  most  famous  were  — —  Lucius 
Oalpumius.  who  was  tribune  of  the  people,  about 
149  years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  consul. 
Ris  frugality  procured  him  tbe  surname  of  .Frugi, 
and  he  gained  the  greatest  honours  as  an  orator, 
a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  an  historian.  He 
made  a  successful  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  re- 
warded bis  son,  who  bad  behaved  with  great 
ralour  during  tbe  war,  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  weighed  twenty  pounds.  He  composed 
Mme  annals  and  harangiies,  which  were  lost  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  His  style  was  obscure  and 
^elegant.— ^Caius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
187,  who  supported  the  consular  dignity  against 
>he  tumults  of  the  tribunes,  and  tbe  clamours  of 
>he  people.  He  made  a  law  to  restrain  the 
.abals  which  generally  prevailed  at  the  election 

of  tbe  chief  masistrates. Cneius,  another 

consul  under  Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the 
fkvourites  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  be  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Syria,  where  be  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  OerraanieuB ;  and  when  he  saw,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  that  be  was  shunned  and 
despised  by  his  frienda,  he  destroyed  him«elf, 

A.  D.  90. Lucius,  a  governor  of  Spain,  who 

was  assassinitsd  by  a  peasant,  a*  be  was  tra- 
velling thr'iugb  the  country.  The  murderer 
was  seised  and  tortured,  but  he  refused  to  eon- 

fltss  the  cause  of  the  murder. Lucius,  a 

private  man,  accused  of  havinc  uttered  seditious 
words  against  tbe  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was 
eondemned,  but  a  natural  death  saved  him 
tiom  the  hands  of  the  exi-eutloner.— .Lucius,  a 
governor  of  Rome  for  twenty  years,  an  office 
which  he  discharged  with  the  greatest  jusUee 
and  credit  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
flriendship  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  of  his  preceptor 
&  distinetlon  which  he  deaervMi,  both  •■  a  faithftil 


eitlien  and  a  man  of  learning.  Some,  bowevet^ 
say,  tliat  Tiberiiu  made  him  governor  of  Roma, 
because  he  had  continued  drinking  with  him  a 
niuht  and  two  days,  or  two  days  and  two  nights, 
according  to  Pliny.  Horace  dedicated  his  poem 
de  Arte  Poetica,  to  bis  two  sons  whose  partiality 
for  literature  had  distinguished  them  among  the 
rest  of  the  Romans,  and  who  were  fond  of  culti- 
vating poetry  in  their  leisure  hours. Cneios, 

a  factious  and  turbulent  youth,  who  eonspired 
against  his  country  with  Catiline.  He  was 
among  tbe  friends  of  Juliiu  Csesarw  Caios,  a 
Roman,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  a  tielebrated 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero.  He  liad 
rendered  himself  a  favourite  of  the  people  by 
bis  private  as  well  as  publie  virtuea,  by  the 
generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  hia  austerity 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freedman,  who  was  among  the  eonspimtora,  sooa 
cut  him  off,  with  all  bis  partisans.  He  refused 
to  court  tbe  affeetions  of  the  people  and  of  the 
army,  when  the  whole  had  been  made  publie; 
and  instead  of  taking  proper  measarea  for  his 
preservation,  either  by  proelaimin^  himself 
emperor,  as  his  fkiends  advised,  or  by  seeking  a 
retreat  in  tbe  distant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
he  retired  to  bis  own  house,  where  he  opened 
the  veins  of  both  bis  arms,  and  bled  to  deatiL 

Luciui^  a  senator  who  followed  the  empernr 

Valerian  into  Persia.  He  procUimed  himseir 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Valerian,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  a  few  w«eks  after, 

A.  D.  261,  by   Valens.  ftc Lieinianns,  a 

senator  adopted  by  the  emperor  Oalba.  He  «ai 
put  to  death  by  Otho's  orders,  though  his  many 
virtues  deserved  a  better  fate,  rocsf.  Hist  1. 
14,  Bic—Suet.  Gmlb.  17.  — Caltia,  m.  aon-in  lav 
of  Cicero,  remarkable  for  bis  abi!itiei>,  as  well 
as  the  mildness  of  his  disposition  and  the  good- 
ness of  bis  heart  He  died  before  Cicero's 
return   from  banishment      Cie.   Br.  78-      M 

Fam,  14,  ep  I.    ^d  Qutr.  3     Pis.  I Loeha 

Csesoninus,  a  patrician,  whose  daughter  married 
Jnlius  Caesar.  He  supported  Clodius  in  tlie 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  discraeed  himself  ia 
an  embassy  to  Antony,  who  was  enraged  at  tlw 
siege  of  Hutina.  Cfe.  Fam.  4,  4.  Pha.  8.  9.  1^ 
i.~Borat.  —Taea.  Ann.  *t  Hitt. —  ^ai.  Mas;— 
Uv.  —SlueL  —  Gc  de  Qfflc.  ftc.  -  Plut.  Cit<s.  *e> 

PISOnis  VXLIJW,  a  place  near  BAiae  in  Cam- 
pania, which  the  emperor  Nero  often  f^requentcd. 
Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

PISTOB,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Ramans,  signif^g  baker,  because  when  tlteir 
city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  god  persnadei 
them  to  throw  diown  loaves  from  tbe  TarpeiM 
hill  where  (hey  were  besieged,  ttiat  the  enemy 
might  from  thence  suppose,  that  they  were  not 
in  want  of  provisionjs  though  in  mlity  they 
were  near  surrendering  throush  temine.  Thk 
deceived  the  Oauls.  and  they  soon  afler  raited 
(he  siege      Ovid.  Fait.  6,  360.  894,  &e. 

PiSTORfA,  a  town  of  Btruria.  nor^-east  of 
Luca,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Rome,  as  having 
witnessed  in  its  \icinity  the  close  of  Catiline's 
desperate  but  short  can>er.  Irs  nnodcm  name 
is  Fufmi'o.    SaltuM.  Bell.  Cb<.  6^ 

PlTAlca,  a  town  of  JBoUs.  In  Asin  Minor,  to 
tiM  itorth  west  of  the  river  Caicus.     It  was  the 
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ksre  all  pnisbed,  and  notttinf  of  hit  learned 
works  remains,  but  hi*  panrgyrie  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  )0  books  of  letters,  which  be  himself 
collected  and  prepared  for  the  public,  from 
a  numerous  and  respectable  correspondence. 
These  letters  contain  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts,  they  abound  with  many  anecdotes  of 
the  generosity  and  the  humane  sentiments  of  the 
writer.  They  are  written  with  elegance  and 
great  purity,  and  the  reader  every  where  dis- 
covers that  affability,  that  condescension  and 
philanthropy,  which  so  egregiously  marked  the 
advocate  of  the  Christians.  These  letters  are 
esteemed  by  some,  equal  to  the  voluminous 
epistles  of  Cicero.  In  his  panegyric,  Pliny's 
style  is  florid  and  brilliant;  he  has  used  to  the 
greatifflt  advanu^(e,  the  liberties  of  the  panenr- 
fist,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  courtier.  His 
ideas  are  new  anrl  refined,  but  his  diction  is  dis- 
tinguished by  that  affectation  and  pomposity 
which  marked  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Thf  best 
editions  of  Pliny,  are  those  of  Oesner,  improved 
by  Schaefrr,  Lips.  180S,  in  8vo.  and  of  Lalle- 
mand,  12mo.  Paris  apud  Barbou.  and  of  the 
panegyric  separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.,  1746, 
and  of  the  epistles,  the  Variorum  L.  Bat.  1669, 
8vo.  His  epistles  have  been  translated  into 
Enirlish  by  lord  Orrery  and  Mr  ^elmoth;  the 
version  of  the  latter  is  singularly  el^tant.  PUn. 
Bp. —  Fosfius.  —  Sidonius. 

PLISTARCHU8.  sun  of  Leonidss.  of  the  family 
of  .the  Eurvstricniila,  sueeefded  on  the  Spartan 
throne  at  the  death  of  Cleombrotus.  Herod.  9, 
10. 

PLISTHiNKS,  a  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Argos, 
father  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  according 
to  Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  however,  calU 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  sons  of  Atreiu, 
though  they  were  in  realitv  the  children  of' 
Pliathenes.  The  father  died  very  young,  and 
the  two  children  were  left  in  the  house  of  their 
grandfather,  who  took  care  of  .them  and  in- 
structed them.  From  his  attention  to  tiiem, 
therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  Atreus  was 
universally  acknowledged  their  protector  and 
father,  and  thence  their  surname  of  Atrida. 
Ovid.  Rem.  Am,  77S.—Dicty$  Cret.  I.— Homer. 
11. 

PlistoInax  and  PlistOKAX,  son  of  Pau- 
sanias,  was  general  of  the  Laeedamonian  armies 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  banished 
from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and  was 
afterwards  recalled  by  order  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  He  reigned  58 years.  He  bad  succeeded 
PIffiarehus.     Tftuoyd. 

PLOTliTA  Pom PRlA,  a  Roman  lady  who  mar- 
ried Trajan  while  he  was  yet  %|^rlvate  man. 
She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession  with  her 
husband  when  he  was  saluted  emperor,  and 
iisiinguished  herself  by  the  affability  of  her  be- 
aaviour,  lier  humanity,  and  lil>vral  offices  to  the 
poor  and  friendless.  She  accompanied  Tri^an 
in  the  east,  and  at  his  death  she  brouxbt  back 
his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the 
inpours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  empress  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.  At  her  death.  A.  D.  122, 
she  was  ranked  among  the  Rods,  and  received 
divine  bonoors,  which,  according  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  she  seemed  to  deserve, 
nrora  her  regard  tor  the  good  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Roaian  empire,  and  for  her  private  vinncs. 
Otoft. 


PlotinopOlis,  a  city  of  Thraee,  to  the  soath 
of  Hadriantipolis,  founded  and  nanied  in  booonr 
of  the  empress  Plotina.  On  its  site,  at  a  latet 
period,  appeared  the  city  of  Didymotiehos,  now 
Demotica.  ' 

PLOTiNtTS,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopolis 
in  Egypt.     He  was  for  eleven  years  a  puptl  of 
Ammonius  the  philosopher,  waA  after  he  had 
profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his  l<>amcd 
preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge, and  to  visit  the  territories  of  lodia  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.     Be  accompanied 
Oordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  b<it  the 
day  which  proved  fatal  to  the  enaperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.    He  saved 
himself  by  flight,  and  the  following   year  he 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  taught  phil- 
osophy.    His  school  was  fre<|aented  by  people  of 
every  sex.  age,  and  quality;  by  senators,  as  weD 
as  by  plebeians,  and  so  great  was  the  opinion  of 
the  public  of  his  honesty  and  candour,  that  many, 
on  their  death-bed.  left  all  their  possessions  to 
his  care,  and  entrusted  their  children  to  him,  as 
to  a  superior  being.     He  was  the  favourite  of  all 
the  Romans;  and  while  he  charaaed  the  popu- 
lace by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  scnals 
by  his  doctrines,  the  emperor  Oallienua  courted 
his   fHendship,  and  admired  and  valued   the 
extent  of  his  learning.    It  is  even  said,  that  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  Salonina  intended  to 
rebuild  a  decayed  city  of  Campaoisk,  and  to 
appoint  the  philosopher  over  it,  that  there  he 
might  experimentally  know,  while  be  presided 
over  a  colony  of  philosophers,  the  validity  and 
the  use  of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plata 
This  plaaiv  not  executed,  throug:h  the  envy 
and  malite  ^  the  enemies  of  Plotinos.    Tlw 
philosopher  at  last,  become  helplesa  and  ioinB, 
returned  yo  Campania,  where  the  liberality  of 
his  friends  for  a  while  maintained  hinu     He  died 
A.  D.  «70,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  and  as  ht 
expired,  he  declared  that  he  made  hit  laat  and 
most  violent  efforts  to  give  up  what  tberw  was 
most  divine  in  him  to  that  Divine  Being,  which 
fills   the  whole   universe.     Amidat  the    great 
qualities  of  the  philosopher,  we  diaeover  aoaae 
ridiculous  singularities.     Plotinna  ncrer  per* 
mitted  his  picture  to  be  taken,  and  be  obaerved, 
that  to  see  a  painting  of  himself  in  tiie  followiag 
age  was  beoMth  the  notice  of  an  enlightened 
mind.     These  reasoiu  also  induced  bim  to  cod 
ceal  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place  of  hia  birth. 
He  never  made  use  of  medicines,  and  though 
his  body  was  often  debiliuted  by  abatinenee  or 
too  much  study,  he  despised  to  have  reeourse  to 
a  physician,  and  thought  that  it  would  degrwle 
the  gravity  of  a  philosopher.     His  writings  have 
been  collected  by  his  pupil  Porphyry.     IWy 
consist  of  54  diflSrrent  treatiaes  divided  into  six 
equal  parts,  written  with  great  spirit  and  viva- 
city; bu^  the  reasonings  are  abstruse,  and  the 
subjects  metaphysical.    The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Picinus,  fol.  Basil.  1560. 

PiiOTins  CHiSPiNDS.  a  stoic  phikMopher  aid 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  sumamed  Aret*. 
lofui.  Horat.  5sf.  1,  1,  4.-«-iOallus.  a  native 
of  Lugdunum,  who  taught  granunar  at  Bi^iwre, 
and  had  Cicero  among  his  pupils,  die.  de  Ormt. 
1. Oriphns.  a  man  made  senator  by  Vespa- 
sian.    Taeit.  HitL  3. A  centurion  in  Caeaarls 

army.    Ces.  ACS,  19.— Tkieeib  a 
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ecived  traditinns,  he  bad  diiappearcd  with 
ProMtrpine.  Among  plants,  the  cypress,  the 
narcissus,  and  the  maiileit-hair,  were  sacred  to 
him,  as  aim  every  thing  which  was  deemed 
inauspieiims.  particularly  the  number  two.  Ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancients,  Plutn  sat  on  a 
throne  of  sulphur,  from  which  issued  the  rivers 
Lethe,  Cocytu«,  Phlegeihon,  and  Acheron.  The 
dog  Cerb<>ru<i  watched  at  his  fret,  the  Hnrpie* 
hovered  aroond  him,  Prostrpine  sat  on  his  left 
hand,  and  near  to  the  goddes*  stood  the  Bumen- 
ides,  with  their  heads  covered  with  snakes.  The 
ParesB  occupied  the  right,  and  they  each  held  in 
their  hands  the  symbols  of  their  ufflee,  the  dis- 
taff, the  spindle,  and  the  scissor*.  Pluto  is  called 
by  some  the  father  of  the  Kumenides.  During 
the  war  of  the  gods  and  the  Titaiu,  the  Cyclops 
made  a  helmet,  which  rendered  the  bearer  in- 
visible, and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perxeus  was 
armed  with  it  when  he  conquered  the  Oorgons. 
Hygin.  fab.  155.  Onid.  Met.  5,  M  6.  -  Paui. 
8,  36.  —Cte.  de  Nat.  D  2  •^6.  Virg.  O.  4,  502. 
JEn.  6.  27a.  8.  296.  -  Luean.  6,  71&-  -Herat.  Od. 
X.  3  et  18. 

Plutonidm,  a  temple  of  Plato  in  Lydim. 
Ck.  de  Div.  L  36. 

Plutus,  g  son  of  JaM>n  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddets  of  com.  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologisto  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  from  him  as  being  the  god 
of  riches.  He  was  bom  at  Tripolis  in  Crete, 
where  his  mother  was  employed  in  bestowing 
cultivation  on  the  earth,  and  be  was  brought  up 
by  the  goddess  of  peace,  and  on  that  account. 
Pax  was  represented  at  Athens,  as  holding  the 
god  of  wealth  in  her  lap.  The  Oreeks  spoke  of 
him  as  of  a  fickle  dirinity.  They  represented 
him  as  blind,  becauoe  he  distributed  riches  in- 
discriminately; he  was  lame,  because  he  came 
slow  and  gradually ;  but  had  wings,  to  intimate 
that  he  flew  away  with  more  velocity  than  he 
approached  mankind.  Pmu.  9, 16  et  26.—  Hygin. 
P.  A.     Arittopk.  in  Plut. 

PlovIcs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  rain. 
His  worship  was  established  at  Athens,  where, 
on  mount  Hymettus,  an  altar  and  a  statue  were 
erected,  and  sacrifices  ragularly  offered  in  the 
times  of  drought.  He  was  also  Invoked  by  that 
name  among  the  Romans,  whenever  the  earth 
was  parched  up  by  continual  beat,  and  was  in 
want  of  refreshing  showers.  He  had  an  altar  in 
the  temple  on  the  capitol,  and  the  lomans  bad 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  a  divinity  who  sent  a 
plentiful  shower  of  rain  to  the  prayers  of  the 
thirsty  army  of  Trajan.  In  consequence  of  this 
event  the  statue  of  the  god  was  placed  on 
Trajan's  column,  representing  him  as  an  old 
man  with  a  long  beard,  and  extended  arms, 
while  at  his  feet  the  soldiers  spread  their  shields 
to  receive  the  showers  which  dropped  from  his 
beard  and  his  hands,  TibuU.  1,  7.  26.  -  Sueton. 
M  TrJ.  -Pams.t,  19. 

PltntkrIA.  a  festival  among  the  Oreeks,  in 
honour  of  Adauros.  or  rather  of  Minenra,  who 
received  fh>m  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name 
of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  vX»»atr,  Uvnrt,  because,  during  the  solem- 
nity, thev  undressed  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
and  waAed  it  The  day  on  which  it  was  observed 
was  universally  looked  upon  as  unfortunate  and 
Inauspicious,  and  on  that  account,  no  person 
waa  permitted  to  appear  in  the  temples,  as  they 
were  parposeljr  surrounded  with  ropes.     The 


amval  of  Aleibiadea  in  Athens  that  day,  was 
deemed  very  unfortunate;  but,  however,  the 
succcM  that  ever  after  attended  him,  proved  it 
to  be  otherwise.  It  was  customary  at  this  festi- 
val to  bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs,  whieh 
intimated  the  progress  of  civilization  among 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs  served 
them  for  food  after  they  tiad  found  a  dislike  far 
acorns.     Pollux. 

Pmtx.  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  SoUrn 
for  holding  assemblies.     It  was  so  called  hm  ri 

crowding  together  of  the  people  in  iL  The  Pnyx 
was  near  the  citadel.  In  later  times  the  theatre 
of  Bacchtu  was  the  usual  place  htr  public  assea- 
blies. 

POOALIRlDS.  asonof^scul&piua  and  Bpione. 
He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Centaur  Chiroo, 
and  he  made  himself  under  hlro  such  a  master  of 
medicine,  that  during  the  Trojan  war,  tht 
Oreeks  invited  him  to  their  camp,  to  atop  a  pes- 
tilence which  had  bafiled  the  skill  of  all  tlieir 
physicians.  Some  however  suppoee,  that  bs 
went  to  the  Trqjan  war  not  in  the  capacity  of  a 
physician  in  the  Grecian  army,  but  aa  a  warrior 
attended  by  his  brother  Maehaon,  in  thirty  ships, 
with  soldiers  fh>m  OCchalia,  Ithome.  and  Triek 
At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  Pcdalirios 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  eoast  of  Carisk,  where  he 
cured  of  the  falling  sickness  and  auirried  a 
daughter  of  Damoetas  the  kin^oT  the  plam.  He 
fixed  his  habitation  there,  aaid  bailt  two  towns, 
one  of  which  he  called  Syma,  by  the  name  of 
his  wife.  The  Cariana,  after  hia  death,  bailt 
him  a  temple,  and  paid  him  diTine  honoais. 
Dictyi  Cret.  -Q.  Sm^rn.  6  et  9.  —Ovid,  de  Art 

Am.  2,  Triit.  et.  6 A  Rutulian  engaged  ia 

the  wars  of  JBneas  and  Tnmus.  Firr,  JBn.  It 
804. 

PODARCBS,  a  son  of  IphielutofThessaly.  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  his  brother  Prote- 
silaus,  at  the  head  of  40  thipe.  He  succeeded  ta 
the  command  of  the  army  after   his  brother's 

death. The  first  name  of  Priam.      Wbea 

Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules,  he  was  carried 
away  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  but  his  sister 
Hesione,  to  whom  the  hero  had  given  the  power 
of  choosing  any  one  she  pleased,  redeemed  hia 
from  slavery,  by  giving  the  golden  ornamentt  o( 
her  head  !•  the  conqueror,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance he  received  the  nanse  of  Priam.  FU. 
Priamus. 

POOARGB,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  two 
of  the  hnrtes  of  Achilles,  by  the  Zephyrs.  The 
word  intimates  the  twiitneu  of  hrr  feet.    Hfgim. 

PCBA8.  the  father  of  Philoetetes.  The  son  is 
ofti-n  called  Peeontia  prole$,  on  account  of  his 
father.     Ovid.  Mel.  13,  45. 

PtsclLB,  acelebrated  portico  at  Athens. wUck 
received  its  nime  from  the  variety  (vmsOU()  of 
paintings  which  it  contained-  It  was  there  that 
Zeno  kept  his  school,  and  the  Stcies  also  received 
their  lessons  there,  whence  their  nanae  (froa 
rr*i,  a  pofcA).  The  Poecile  was  adorned  wiA 
pictures  of  gods  and  benefactors,  and  amoag 
many  others  were  those  of  the  siege  ■itd  saekii^ 
of  "rroy,  the  battle  of  Theseus  against  the 
Amasons,  the  fight  between  the  Lacedsmoaians 
and  Athenians  at  a-4ioe  in  Argolic.andof  Attieos, 
the  great  friend  of  Athens.  "The  only  re  wad 
which  Miliiades  obtained  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  was  to  have  his  picture  drawn  in  the 
fare-grouiMi  and  more  conspicuosu  than  thai  «f 
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flve  flri t  books,  which  are  entire,  and  considera- 
ble fragnieDU  of  the  twelve  folluwiuf.  No 
biatorJui  of  antiquity  is  more  valuable  for  the 
accuracy  and  fidelity  of  hit  narrations,  and  the 
abundanee  of  bia  information.  His  style  is  not 
to  be  eoromendrd,  and  he  Is  one  of  those  authors 
who  are  read  exclutively  for  their  matter.  He 
ju  been  closely  copied  in  many  paru  by  Livy, 
irho  does  not  aeknowledfe  his  obligations,  and 
only  mentions  him  as  "  a  writer  by  no  means  to 
be  despued."  Marcus  Brutus  was  fully  sensible 
of  hi*  value,  and  studied  him  even  in  the  midst 
of  bis  most  anxious  enxacements.  The  best 
edition  of  Polybius  is  that  of  Schweighaniser,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1789 — 9b.  Orellius  publiahed 
In  1818,  from  the  Leipsic  press,  the  commentary 
of  iBneas  Tactitus,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  as  a 
supplement  to  this  edition.  Polybius  bas  been 
translated  into  English  by  Hampton.     PltiL  in 

PhiL  in  prae'.  -  iiv.  30,  45.  -  Paui.  8,  30. A 

fireedmao  of  Augiutus.    Sttet. A  physician, 

disciple  and  successor  of  Hippocrates. A 

soothsayer  of  Corinth,  who  foretold  to  his  sons 
the  fkte  that  attended  them  in  the  Trojan  war. 

PoltbOtes,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
agalntt  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Nrptuae. 
who  enubeid  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  waikina  across  the  iEgean,  and 
thus,  with  bis  body  and  the  broken  fragment, 
formed,  as  the  mythologitts  relate,  the  island  of 
Nisyros.    Ptnu.  1.  2 — Hygin.  in  praf.  fab. 

POLTBUg,  a  king  of  Ttiebes  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  kindly  received 
Menelaus  and  Helen  on  their  return  to  Greece 
from  Troy,  and  loaded  them  with  rich  presents. 

Ucm,  Od.  4.  126. One  of  Penelope's  suitors. 

Ovid.  Heroid.  1 — Horn.  Od.  22.  284. A  king 

of  Sicyon. A  kinj^  of  Corinth.    Fid.  Poly- 
bius. 

Pdltcarpos,  a  Christian  father  and  martyr, 
probably  born  at  Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,    who   consecrated    him    bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  addressed  him  m  hit  apocalyptical 
epistle.      Ignatius  also  held   Polycarp  in  high 
estimation,  and  recommended  to  his  care  the 
ehureh  of  Antioch.    He  visited  Rome  to  confer 
with   Anicetus  about  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  and  during  his  stay  there,  opposed  the 
heresies  ot  Marcion  and  Valentintis.    The  for- 
mer, meeting  him  one  day  in  the  street,  said. 
**  Polycarp.  acknowledge   us ;'    to    which   he 
replied,  "  Tes,  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the 
flrst-bom  of  Satan  l"    He  governed  the  church 
of  Smyrna  till  A.  D.  167,  when  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  burnt;  but  the  flames  passing  over  him 
like  an  arch,  one  of  the  soldiers  ran  him  through 
wiUi  a  sword,  on  which  such  a  quantity  of  blood 
issued  forth  as  extinguished  the  Are  ;  ahd,  at  the 
aame  time,  a  dove  was  seen  to  fly  from  the 
wonnd.     His  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,'*  the 
only  one  of  his  pieces  which  has  been  preserved, 
is  contained  in  archbishop  Wake's  "Oenuine 
Epistles."     The  best  edition  of  the  original  is 
that  by  Aldrieh,  8vo.  Oxon.  1708. 

Pot>TCA«TB,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of 
Nestor.  According  to  some  authors  she  married 
Telennaehus,  when  he  visited  her  father's  court 
in  quest  of  Ulysses,  and  by  him  had  a  son  called 
Perteptolis.    Horn.  Od.  3,  464. 

POLf  CLU,  an  Athenian  in  the  time  of  Dem- 
etrius, ftc     Polyan.  5. A  famous  athlete, 

pften  crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games  of  the 


Greeks.  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter's  groT*  •/ 
Olympia.    Pmu.  6,  1. 

POLTCLtTUS,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  SieyoiK 
about  3(32  years  before  Christ.  He  was  univer- 
sally  reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his  pro- 
fession amoug  the  ancients,  and  the  second  rank 
was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces,  io 
which  he  had  represented  a  body  guard  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed,  and  so 
nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  most  perfeet  model,  and  ac- 
cordingly called  the  Rule.  He  was  also  acquaint* 
ed  with  architecture,  and  was  therefore  employed 
to  finish  the  beautiful  temple  and  the  elegant 
theatre"  of  ^sculapitu  at  Epidaurus.  Pau$.  2, 
17  et  27.  6,  6.-PIUU  in  Per.-Slat.  H^lv.  4,  G.  28. 
—Juv.  i,  217.— iforfMl  8.  ep.  61.  lU,  ep.  89.— 
Quintil.  12,  10. 

POLTCRlTBg,  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  iortune  which  at- 
tended him.  He  became  very  powerful,  and 
made  himself  matter,  not  only  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  but  also  of  some  cities  on  the  coast 
of  Asi.t.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  of 
war,  and  he  was  so  universally  respected,  that 
Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  him.  "The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  his  conUnued  prosperity, 
adviaed  him  to  chequer  his  enjoyments,  by  relin- 

Juishing  some  of  his  roost  lavourite  objects, 
olycrates  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
beautiful  seal,  the  most  valuable  of  his  jewels. 
The  voluntary  loss  of  so  precious  a  seal  afflicted 
him  for  some  time,  but  a  few  days  after,  he  re- 
ceived as  a  present  a  large  fish,  in  whose  belly 
the  jewel  was  found.  Amasis  no  sooner  heard 
this,  tbsn  he  rejected  all  alliance  with  the  tyrant 
of  Samos,  and  observed,  that  sooner  or  later  his 
good  fortune  would  vanish.  Some  time  after, 
Polycrates  visited  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander, 
where  he  tiad  been  invited  by  Oroetea.the  gover- 
nor. He  was  shameAiUy  put  to  death,  52ri  years 
before  Christ,  merely  because  the  governor 
wiahed  tu  terminate  the  prosperity  of  Polycrates. 
The  daughter  of  Polycrates  had  dissuaded  her 
father  firom  going  to  the  house  of  Oroetes,  on  ae> 
count  of  the  bad  dreams  which  she  had  had.  but 
her  advice  was  disregarded.    Pam.  8,  M.—Strnb* 

lA.— Herod.  3,  39,  ftc A  sophist  of  Atht-ns, 

who,  to  engage  the  public  attention,  wrote  a 
panegy  ric  on  Busiris  and  Cly temnestra.  Quintit. 
2, 17. 

POLTCTOR,  the  father  of  Pisander.  one  of 
Penelope's  suitoriL  He  was  killed  by  Philatius. 
Horn.  Odyu.  S2  ^  et  268. 

Poi.TD.BMOM,  an  Assyrian  prince  killed  by 
Perseus.     Oiid.  Met.  i,fab.  3. 

PoltoAmab,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country 
to  the  Greeks.  Daret  nryg.^-^A  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  bom  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He  was 
inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans,  except 
Hector;  and  his  prudence,  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  claimed 
equal  admiration,  and  proved  most  salutary  to 
his  unfortunate  and  often  misguided  country- 
men. He  was  at  last  killed  by  Ajax,  after  he 
had  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  enemy. 

Dtefys  Cret.  1,  tLc.— Homer,  tt.  12,  &c. A 

celebrated  athlete,  son  of  Niclas,  who  imiuted 

Btrcults  in  whatever  he  did.    Ht  killed  a  lio(/ 
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with  hU  iirt,  nod  it  If  Mid  that  h«  could  stop 
with  hii  hand  a  eharint  in  iu  roost  rapid  course. 
He  was  one  day  with  some  of  his  fHends  in  a 
cave,  when  on  a  sudden  a  larae  piece  of  roeic 
came  tumbling  down;  and  while  all  fled  away, 
he  attempted  to  receive  the  fallinf  fragment  in 
his  arms.  His  prodigious  strength,  however, 
was  insufficient,  and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to 
pieces  under  the  roelt.  Para.  6,  5.— —One  of 
Alexander's  officers,  intimate  with  Parmenio. 
Cttrt.  4,  15. 

POLTDAMNA.  the  wife  of  Thonls,  Iting  of 
Egypt.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  Helen  a  certain 
powder,  which  had  the  won  Jerftil  power  of  driv- 
ing away  the  most  poignant  cares  and  the  most 
rooted  melancholy.     Homer  Od.  4, 2i8. 

POLTDBCTBS,  a  Iting  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  pie   ProelidjB.     He  was  son  of   Runumus. 

Pom.  8, 7. A  son  of  Hagnes  and  Nais,  kine 

of  the  island  of  Seriphos.  He  received  with 
great  kindness  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus,  who 
had  been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  I  Vid. 
Perseus.]  He  took  particular  care  of  tbe  educa- 
tion of  Perseus;  but  when  he  became  enamoured 
of  Danae,  he  removed  him  from  his  kingdom, 
apprehensive  of  his  resentment  Some  time 
after,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and  whf  n 
she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  off>-r  her  vio- 
lence. Danae  lied  to  the  altar  of  Minerva  for 
protection,  and  Dictys.  the  brother  of  Polydecres, 
who  had  himself  saved  her  from  the  sea- waters, 
opposed  her  ravisher  and  armed  himself  in  her 
defence.  At  this  critical  monient,  Perseus  ar> 
rived,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he  turned  into 
stones  Polydectes,  with  the  associates  of  his 
guilt.  The  ciown  of  Seriphos  was  given  to  Die 
tys,  who  had  shown  himself  so  active  in  the 
CAUse  of  innocence.  Ouiil.  Met.  5,  iUfL—Hygin. 
fab.  63.  &c. 

Poi<tdOra,  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Bury- 
tiun.  She  married  the  river  Sperchius,  by  whum 
she  had  Mnestheus.     Horn.  11. 16.  Mb.—ApoUod, 

3. One   of  the    Oeeanides.      Hetiod. A 

daughter  of  Meleager,  kinr  of  Calydon,  who 
married  Protesilaus.  She  killed  herself  when 
she  heard  that  her  husband  was  dead.  The  wife 
of  Protesilaus  is  more  commonly  called  Laoda- 
mia.    [F/d.  Protesilaus.j    Pav«.  4,  2. 

FOLYOdRDS.  a  son  of  Atcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  p«it  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
bcfu  carried  on  during  twenty  years,  between 
MfikSenia  and  his  subjects;  and  during  his  reign, 
the  Uaeedsstnonian*  planted  two  colonies,  one  at 
Crotona,  add  the  other  at  Loerl.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
nobleman,  called  Polemarehus,  but  his  memory 
was  honoured  by  the  gratitude  and  the  tears  of 
his  countrymen.  His  son  Buryerates  succeeded 
him  7U  years  before  Chrtct     Pav$   S.  —Herod. 

7 4  2Q4 A  celebrated  carver  of  Rhodes,  who 

with  one  stone  made  the  famous  statue  of  Lao- 
coon  and  his  children.    PUn.  84,  8. A  son  of 

Hippomedon,  who  went  with  the  Bpinoni  to  the 
second  Theban  war.  Pam.  8.  SO.  -  -  A  son  of 
Cadmus  and  Hcrmione,  who  married  Nycteis, 
by  whom  he  had  Labdaeus,  the  father  of  Lalus. 
He  had  succeeded  to  the  itirone  of  Thebes,  when 
his  father  had  gone  to  Illyrieum.  ApoUod.  3. 
——A  son  of  Priam  by  Hecuba,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Laothoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  king 
of  Pedasu^  As  he  was  young  and  inexperienced 
when  Trojr  was  besieged  Ir*  the  Oreeka,  his 


fkther  forbade  him  to  appear  in  the  fleld,  but  hit 
valour  and  his  swiftness  made  him  disregard  the 

Kirentfi  admonitions,  and  lie  was,  aoeordfaif  to 
omer,  killed  by  Achilles.  Succeeding  poeli 
and  historians  have  related  a  different  aeeuum, 
and  mentioned,  that  instead  of  appearing  in  tb« 
war,  Polydorus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  tb« 
court  of  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  mnd  thait 
with  him  also  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
monarch  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  greateat 
part  of  the  treasures  of  Troy,  till  the  country 
was  freed  from  foreign  invasion.  No  sooner  was 
the  death  of  Priam  known  in  Thrace,  than  Po- 
lymnestor made  himself  roaster  of  the  riches 
which  were  in  his  possession;  and  to  ensare  then 
the  better,  he  assassinated  yonug  Polydorua,  aoA 
threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  where  it  waa  found 
by  Hecuba.  [Tid.  Hecuba  )  Aeeordin^  to  Vir- 
gil, the  t>o')y  of  Poljrdorus  was  buried  near  the 
shore  by  his'  assassin,  and  there  grew  on  hit 
grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs  dropped  blood, 
when  ^neas,  going  to  lulv,  attempted  to  tear 
them  from  the  tree.  (Tid.  Polymnestor.)  FiVgb 
.«n.  3.  21,  fte.  -  ApMod.  3,  12.— Octd.  Met  13, 
4H2.— Homer.  //.  20,  407.  21.  69 — Dicty*.  CreL  8. 
18. 

PoltonOtus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Thasot, 
about  428  years  befVnre  the  Christian  era.  Hit 
father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  He  adorned  tbe 
public  porticos  of  Greece  with  his  paintings,  but 
those  which  claimed  the  hiahest  admiration  irere 
the  two  that  were  preserved  at  Delphi,  the  one 
of  which  represented  the  most  striking  events 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  other  the  descent  of 
Ulysses  to  tbe  infernal  regions.  The  aubjectsof 
these  pieces  are  interwoven  with  the  history  and 
myth  ilogy  of  ancient  times,  and  it  Is  a  happy 
reflection  to  know  that  a  very  minute  descriptioa 
of  them  is  preserved  and  embellished  by  Pansa- 
nias  in  a  manner  which,  in  showing  his  taste  and 
judgment,  presents  to  our  view  the  actions  and 
characters  of  the  heroic  ages.  Poiygnottu  was 
said  particularly  to  excel  in  giving  grace,  liveli- 
ness, and  expression  to  his  pieces.  He  rose 
superior  to  his  predecessors,  and  Instead  of  em- 
ploying, like  them,  only  the  various  shades  of 
black  and  white,  he  improved  his  art  by  the  ia- 
truductinn  of  new  materials,  and  applied  to  his 
pieces  with  delicacy  and  taste  the  different 
powers  of  four  colours.  The  Athenians  were 
so  pleased  with  him,  that  they  offered  to  reward 
his  labours  with  whatever  he  chose  to  accept. 
He  declined  this  generous  offer,  and  tbe  Am- 
phyctyonic  council,  which  was  composed  nf  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  eitir*  nf  the 
country  of  Greece,  ordered  that  Polygnotm 
should  be  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  univerMl 
Greece,  and  that  for  his  services  and  his  merits 
be  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expenes 
wherever  he  went  QuiniA.  IS,  10.  PUn.  38, 
13.  31,  8  35,  (S,  9  et  II.  Plul.  in  CXm.—Pma, 
10,  25.  &e. A  statuary.    PUn.  34. 

POLTHTMNIA,  and  POLTMNIA,  One  of  lh« 
Muses,  daushter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnenaosyneu 
She  presided  over  singinr  and  rhetoric,  and  wm 
deemed  the  inventreu  nf  harmony,  and  of  tbeat> 
rieal  gestures.  She  was  represented  veiled  la 
white,  holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  ani 
with  her  right  raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue. 
She  had  a  crown  of  jewels  on  her  head.  Hetiod, 
Theog.  76  etgU.— P/uf.  in  ^wp.  9et  58.— Harai 
Od.  I.  1.  33.  -Orid.  Patt.  5, 9. 

PoLf  iDlOT,  a  physician  who  bnx^t  badt  it 
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and  the  nymiAi  shunned  hit  preaenee.  The 
Cyelope  was  more,  earnest,  and  when  he  saw 
Oalataea  surrender  herself  to  the  pleasures  of 
Acis,  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a  pieee  of  a  broken 
rock.  (hid.  Met.  13,  772.  -  Homer.  Od.  19— 
Burip.  in  C\feUtp.—Hygin.  fab.  li&.—  Virg.  Mh. 
3.  6I»,  &e. 

POLYPHONTBS,  one  of  the  Heraelids^  who 
killed  Cresphontes.  king  of  Hessenia,  and  usurp- 
ed his  crown.     Hygin,  fab.  1S7. One  of  the 

Theban  irenerals,  under  Eteocles.  ^Eidiyl.  Sept. 
ante  Theb. 

PoLYPSTBS.  a  son  of  Pirithoua  and  Hippo* 
lamia,  at  the  iSrojan  war.  Homer.  IL  8.— Pota. 
10,  X6.— «One  of  the  Trojans  wliom  iEneas  saw 
when  he  visited  the  infernal  regions.  Firg.  Mn, 
6,484. 

POLTSPBRCHON.  Vid.  Polrperehon. 
PoltstrAtus,  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  alter  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Bes- 
aus.  and  who  nave  him  water  to  drink,  and  carried 
the  last  injunctions  of  tlie  dying  monarch  to 
Alexander.     Curt.  5,  13. 

POLYXtNA.  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
eelpbiated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  solicited 
her  band,  and  their  marrlaae  would  have  been 
eonsummated,  had  not  Hector  lier  brother 
opposed  it.  Polyxena,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, accompanied  her  father  when  he  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body  of  his 
son  Hector.  Some  time  after  the  Grecian  hero 
came  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  nbiain  a  sight 
of  the  Trojan  princess,  but  he  was  murdered 
there  by  Puris;  and  Polrxena,  who  had  returned 
his  affection,  was  so  aflSteted  at  bis  death,  that 
•he  Ment  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  that  saeriflce  was 
not  volunury.  but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to 
embark,  and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of 
Pulyxena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  by  Neo- 
ptolemus  the  non  of  Achilles.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
fab.  5,  &e — DitAyt  Cret.  3  etS — Firg.  ^n.  3, 
8X1 — CatvU.  ep.  65.  -Hygin.  fnb.  90. 

POLTXENt78,  one  of  the  Greek  princes  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Mto- 
lians,  in  10,  or,  according  to  Hyginus,  in  40 
ships.  His  father's  name  was  Agasthenea. 
Homer.  Jl.  8, 130.--PatM.  5.  8. 

POLTXO.  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Iteronos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hy  psipyle. 
It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  l^emnian  women 
murdered  all  their  husbands.    ApcUon.  \,  664. — 

Ftace.  2,316.  — Hygjn.  fab.  \b. One  of  the 

Atlantides. A  native  of  Argos,  who  married 

Tlepolemus.  son  of  Hereules.  She  followed  him 
to  Rhodes,  after  the  murder  of  her  uncle  Lieym- 
nius  and  when  he  departed  for  the  Trojan  war 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  princes,  she  became 
the  sole  'mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the 
Trojan  war,  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Rhodes,  where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyxo  detained 
her,  and  to  punish  her  as  being  the  cause  of  a 
war,  in  which  Tlepolemus  had  perished,  she 
ordered  her  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree  by  her  female 
Servants,  discuised  in  the  habit  of  Furies.  [  Vid. 
Helena.  I  FotM.  5,  19. 
PoLTZCLUB,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.     He 


verses  are  quoted  by  Athenaus.    Bygitu  P.  A 

8,  14. An  Athenian  arehoo. 

POMBTlA.  Fid.  Suessa  Pometla. 
Pomona,  a  nymph  at  Rome  who  was  sap* 
posed  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  flruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  «nd  a  regular  priest  called 
Flamen  Pomortalii,  mho  offered.  sacriOees  to  her 
divinity,  for  the  preservation  of  tnxiu  She  was 
generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  basket  Atll 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  holding  a  bough  in  one 
hand,  and  apples  in  the  other.  Pomona  was 
particularly  delighted  with  the  eultivatioo  of 
the  earth,  she  disdained  the  toils  of  tlie  field, 
and  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  Many  of  the  goda 
of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain  her  affeetion, 
but  she  received  their  addrcases  with  coldneaa. 
Vertinnnus  was  the  ody  one,  who,  by  aanuaing 
dilTerent  shapes,  and  iotroduciuf  bimaelf  inta 
her  company,  imder  the  form  of  an  old  wootaa, 
prevailed  upon  her  to  break  her  vow  of  celibacy, 
and  to  marry  him.  This  deity  was  unknown 
amonv  the  Greeks.    Orid.  Met.  14,  iSS*  &e. 

POMPBIA.  a  daughter  of  Sextua  Pwnpey,  by 
Seribonia.  She  was  promised  to  Mareellua.  as 
a  means  of  procuring  a  reeooeiliatioii  between 
her  father  and  the  trimnTirs,  bat  «be  uanried 
Senbonius  Libo.-— A  daoghter  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  Julius  CaBsai*s  third  wife.  She  was 
accused  of  inomtinenee,  because  Clodioa  had 
introduced  himself  in  woman's  elothea  into  the 
room  where  she  was  celebrating  the  mjrateries 
of  Cybele.    Cassar  repudiated  her   upon    this 

aceusadon.    Pha. The  wife  of  Annaiu  Sen 

eca,  was  the  daughter  of  Pompeiiu  Paulinus. 

There  was  a  portico  at  Some,  called  Po» 

peta,  much  frequented  by  all  orders  of  people. 

Olid.  Art.   Am.  67. Martitd.  11,  48. 

POMPBiA  LBX.  by  Pompey  the  Greet,  de 
ambilu^  A.  V.  C  701.  It  was  directed  against 
bribery  and  corruption  at  eleetions,  with  the 
infliction  of  new  and  severer  puniahments.     Drisw 

89.  37.  40.  52. Another  by  the  same.  A.  U.  C. 

701,  which  forbade  the  use  of  latidatara  in  trials, 
or  persons  who  gave  a  good  character  of  the 

prisoner  then  impeached. Another    by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C  683.  It  restored  to  the  tribunea 
their  original  power  and  authority,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law.  -  .-. 
Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  short* 
ened  the  fonns  of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the 
three  first  days  of  a  trial  should  be  employed  in 
examining  witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one 
day  to  the  parties  to  make  their  aeeuaatlon  and 
defence.  The  plaintilT  was  eonfined  to  two 
hours,  and  the  defendant  to  three.  This  law 
had  fbr  its  object  the  riots,  which  happened  trom 

the  quarrels  of  Clodius  and  Milo. Anocber 

by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  reqtdred.  thas 
the  judges  should  be  the  richest  of  every  century, 
contrary  to  the  usual  form.  It  waa  howevet 
requisite  that  they  should  be  such  as  the  Aure 

lian  law  prescribed. Another  of  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  701.  Pompey  was  by  this  empowerMl 
to  continue  in  the  government  of  Spain  Ave 
years  longer. 

PompbiAmcs,  a  Roman  knight  of  Antiodi. 
raised  to  ofllces  of  the  greatest  trust,  under 
the  emperor  Aurelius.  whose  daughter  Lucille 
he  married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  att 
Rome,  and  retired  from  the  court  when  Ckno. 


bad  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of  |  modus  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.     He 
Baeehoi^  Venus«  the  Muses,  ftc    Some  of  iaisj  ought,  according  to  Julian'a  opinion,  to  have 
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power  or  iMiie.  While  he  proieeated  the  pir- 
atical war,  and  extirpated  theie  maritime  rob- 
ben  in  their  obKure  retreat  in  Cilieia,  Pompejr 
was  called  to  greater  underiakinK*.  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  Mends  at  Rome,  and  or  the 
tribune  Manilius,  he  was  empowered  to  finish 
the  war  against  two  of  the  most  powerful  moo- 
arehs  of  Asia,  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus.  and 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia.  In  this  expedidon 
Pomppy  showed  himself  no  ways  inferior  to 
Lueullus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Soman  armies,  and  who  resigned  with  retuetance 
an  o£Bce  which  would  have  made  him  tl)e  con- 
queror nf  Mithridates  and  the  roaster  of  all 
Asia  ■  His  operations  against  the  king  of  Pontus 
were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  general  en- 
gagement, the  RoRMns  so  toully  defeated  the 
enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped  with 
difBcuUy  from  the  field  of  batUe.  [Fid.  Mithri- 
daticum  helium.]  Pompey  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  advantages  which  dispatch  would  ensure;  he 
entered  Armenia,  received  the  sobmission  of 
king  Tigranes.  anid  after  he  had  conquered  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited  countries  which 
were  scarce  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  like  a 
master  of  the  wortd.  disposed  of  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  and  received  homage  fhim  twelve 
crowned  heads  at  once;  he  entered  Syria,  and 
pushed  his  conquests  as  far  an  the  Reti  Sea. 
Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued,  Judea  bpcame  a 
Roman  province,  and  when  he  bad  now  nothing 
to  fear  (Tnm  Mithridates,  who  had  voluntarily 
destroyed  himself,  Pompey  returned  to  Italy 
with  all  the  pomp  and  majef^ty  of  an  eastern 
conqueror.  The  Romans  dreaded  his  approach, 
they  knew  his  power,  and  his  influence  among 
his  troops,  and  they  feared  the  return  of  another 

Srannical  Sylla.  Pompey,  however,  banished 
eir  fears,  he  disbanded  his  army  at  Brun- 
dusium,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  entered 
Rome  like  a  private  eitisen.  This  modest  and 
prudent  behaviour  gained  him  more  friends  and 
adherenu  than  the  most  unbounded  power  aided 
with  profusion  and  liberality  could  have  done. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the 
Romans,  for  three  successive  days,  gaied  with 
astonishment  on  the  ridies  and  the  spoils  which 
their  conquests  had  acquired  in  the  east,  and 
expressed^their  raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  hahiu,  and  treasures,  which 
preceded  the  conqueror's  chariot.  But  it  was 
not  this  alone  which  gratified  the  ambition,  and 
flattered  the  pride  of  the  Romans;  the  advan- 
taces  of  their  conquests  were  more  lasting  than 
an  empty  show,  and  when  90,000  talents  were 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  and  when  the 
revenues  of  the  republic  were  raised  ttova  fifty 
to  eighty-five  millions  of  draehmse,  Pompey 
became  more  powerftil,  more  flattered,  and  more 
envied.  To  strengthen  himself,  and  to  triumph 
over  his  enemies,  Pompey  soon  after  united  his 
interest  with  that  of  Csesar  and  Crassus,  and 
formed  the  first  triumvirate,  by  solemnly  swear- 
ing, that  their  attachment  should  be  mutual, 
their  cause  common,  and  their  union  permanent 
The  agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriage 
of  Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Cassar, 
and  the  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitra- 
rily divided  among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was 
allotted  Africa  and  the  two  Spains«  while  Cras- 
■us  repaired  to  S)ria,  to  and  P^thia  to  th* 
empire  of  Rome,  and  Ca«ar  remained  satisfied 
with  the  rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power 


as  governor  of  Gaul  for  five  additloiial 
But  this  powerfkil  confederacy  was  soob  brokea^ 
the  sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bands 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Cseear  and 
Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded  his  father>in< 
law.  and  yet  he  aflTeeted  to  despise  him ;  and  by 
suffering  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Rome,  be  eoo- 
vinced  his  fellow-eitisens  of  the  necesaitjr  of  in- 
vesting him  with  dictatorial  power.  But  while 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a  sovereign 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Cssar  were  not 
silent.  Tliey  demanded  that  either  the  coosal- 
sbip  should  be  givi-n  to  him,  or  that  ha  abould 
be  continued  in  the  government  of  Oaul.  This 
just  demand  would  perhaps  have  been  granted, 
but  Cato  opposed  it,  and  when  Pompey  a«nt  foe 
the  two  legions  which  lie  liad  lent  to  Canar,  the 
breach  became  more  wide,  and  a  civil  war  in> 
evitable.  Caesar  was  privately  preparing  to  meet 
his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  indolent, 
and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy  cele- 
brate his  recovery  from,  an  indisposittoo  by  uni- 
versal rejoicings.  But  he  was  aooa  roused  from 
his  inactivity,  and  it  was  now  time  to  find  his 
friends,  if  anything  could  be  obtained  trnm  the 
caprice  and  the  fickleness  of  a  people  which  be 
had  once  delighted  and  amused  by  the  exhibition 
of  games  and  spectaeles  in  a  theatre  which  could 
contain  20  000  specutors.  Casar  was  now  near 
Ronoe,  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  witiefa  was  a 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  Pompey.  who  bad 
once  boasted  that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his 
assistance  by  sumping  on  the  grohnd  with  bis 
foot,  fled  fW>m  the  city  with  precipitation,  and 
retired  to  Brundusium  with  the  consuls  and.pait 
of  the  senators.  His  cause,  indeed,  waa  pop«dar, 
he  had  been  invested  with  discretionary  power, 
the  senate  luid  entreated  him  to  protect  the  repn^ 
lie  against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Csesar, 
and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause,  and  appearing 
in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  Uie 
friend  of  the  republic  and  the  astertor  of  Roman 
liberty  and  independence.  But  Casar  was  now 
master  of  Rome,  and  in  sixty  days  all  Italy  ac- 
knowledged his  power,  and  the  conqueror  has- 
tened to  Spain,  there  to  defeat  the  interest  of 
Pompey,  and  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  Ua  aoldierSk 
He  was  too  suceessfkil,  and  when  he  had  gained 
to  his  cause  the  western  parts  of  the  Roonan  em- 
pire, CsB«ar  crossed  Italy  and  arrived  in  Greece, 
where  Pompey  had  retired,  supported  by  all  tlie 
power  of  the  east,  the  wishes  of  the  republieaa 
Romans,  and  by  a  nuarierous  and  w«ll-dlaeipUned 
army.  Though  superior  in  numbers,  he  ref^^ed 
to  give  the  enemy  battie,  while  Casstf  contin- 
ually harassed  him,  and  even  attacked  his  camp. 
Pompey  repelled  him  with  great  aueeeas,  and  be 
might  have  decided  the  war,  if  he  had  eootinoed 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  while  their  eonf^isioo  was 
great,  and  their  escape  almost  inevitable.  Want 
of  provisions  obliged  Coear  to  advance  towards 
Tbessaly;  Pompey  pursued  him,  and  in  the 
plaina  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies  eng^rcd- 
The  whole  was  conducted  acainst  the  advice  aagl 
approbation  of  Pompey;  and  by  snflbri^  bto 
troops  to  wait  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  be 
deprived  his  soldiers  of  that  advantage  which 
the  aniny  of  Casar  obtained  by  running  to  the 
charsre'  with  spirit,  vigour,  and  animation.  The 
eavalry  of  Pompey  soon  gave  way,  and  the 
general  retired  to  his  ramp,  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  shame.    But  here  there  was  no  saJMy 
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nnodoa,  to  eoavliiM  htm -of  hU  ftortitad*  and 
intrepidity,  be  no  longer  dared  to  nuke  head 
•CaiiMt  •  people  so  brave  and  to  f  eneroiu.  He 
eoneluded  a  peace  witb  the  Romans,  and  for 
ever  after  abandoned  tbe  eauae  of  Tarquin. 
The  cenerosity  of  Porsenna'i  behaviour  to  the 
captive*  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
reward  bis  humanity  they  raised  a  brasen statue 
to  hi»  honour.  Liv.  2, 9,  Set. — Plut.  in  PuUie.— 
Ftor.  1.  ]0.     Horat.  Bp.  16, 4.  —  Firg.  JBn.  8. 6«6. 

Porta  Capkna,  a  gate  at  Rome  whieh  leads 
to  the  Appian  way.  Orid.  Patl.  6,  19S.— — An. 
relia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  received  its  name 
fh>m  Aureliua,  a  eonsul  who  made  a  road  whieh 
led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the  eoast  of  Btmrla.^— 
Asinaria  led  to  onouot  Colios.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  the  Asinii.— Carmen- 
talis  was  at  the  fix»t  of  the  eapitol,  built  by 
Romulus.  It  was  afterwards  called  Seeleratm, 
because  the  800  Pabii  marched  through  when 
they  went  to  flrht  an  enemy,  and  were  killed 
near  the  rivrr  Cremcra.— — janualis  was  near 
the  templeof  Janus.— —Biqnilina  was  also  called 
Metia,  THuriem,  or  LOiUinenm.  and  all  criminals 
who  were  going  to  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodies  whieh  were  carried 

lo  be  burned  on  mount  Esquilinus. Plaminia. 

called  also  Flutnetrttna,  was  situate  between  tbe 
eapitnl  and  mount  Quirinalis,  and  through  it 

the  Flaminian  road  passed. ^Fontinalis  led  to 

the  Campus  Martins.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  great  number  of  foonuins  that  were 
near  it«— —  Navalis  was  situate  near  the  place 
where  the  ships  came  from  Ostia.'— Viminalis 
was  near  mount  Vimlnalia-^—Trigemina,  called 

also  Offienm,  led  to  the  town  of  Ostia. Catu- 

laria  was  near  the  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the  foot 
M  mount  Viminalis.— CtiUatina  received  its 

name  (h>m  its  leading  to  Collatia. Collina. 

called  also  Qtdtin-lU.  Agonenm^  and  S  Inrity 
was  ni>ar  Quirinalis  Hons.  Annlbal  rode  U|) 
to  this  gate  and  threw  a  spear  into  the  eity.  It 
is  to  be  olMerved,  that  at  the  death  of  Romulus 
there  were  only  three  or  four  gates  at  Rome,  but 
the  number  was  increased,  and  in  the  time  of 
Piiny  there  were  thlrty-seven,  when  the  circum- 
ference of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles  and  2110 
paces. 

Portia  and  Portius.  Vid.  Portia  and  Por- 
•lus. 

PORTUMNALlA.  festivals  of  Portumnus  at 
Rome,  eelebra'eri  on  the  sevi*nteenth  of  August, 
in  a  very  s<  Icmn  »nil  luxubrious  manner,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fait.  6,  547.  — 
Farro,  de  L.  U  5,  3. 

Portumnus,  a  *ea.deitY.    Vid.  Melieerta. 

POROS.  the  Kod  nf  plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
•on  tat  Metis  or  Prudence. '  Piofo  m  8|r'i4>'*— ~ 
A  king  of  India,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia. 
The  conqueror  of  Darius  ordered  him  to  come 
and  pay  homage  to  him  as  a  dependent  prince. 
Pnrus  seorr  ed  his  rommands  and  declared  he 
would  go  and  meet  him  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom  sword  in  hand  and  immediately  ht- 
marched  a  large  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Hy> 
da<pes.  The  stream  of  the  river  was  rapid;  but 
Alexander  crossed  it  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Bight,  and  defeated  one  of  the  son*  of  the  litdinn 
monarch.  Poms  himself  renewed  the  battle, 
but  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians  prevailed, 
and  the  Indian  prince  retired  covered  with 
wourds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  elephants. 
AlcKandir  *«iit  on*  of  the  kiocfe  of  India  to 


demand  him  to  surrender,  bat  Pomi  klllai  te 
messenger,  exclaiming.  Is  not  this  the  vote*  of 
the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  bis  eoantiy? 
and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed  upon  to  come 
before  the  conqueror,  he  approached  him  as  an 
equsl.  Alexander  demanded  of  him  iiow  he 
wished  to  be  treated ;  like  a  king,  replied  tbe 
Indian  monarch.  This  magnanimona  answer 
so  pleased  the  Macedonian  eooqaeror,  that  he 
not  only  restored  him  his  dominions,  bat  he 
enereased  his  kingdom  by  tbe  eonqaest  3t  new 
provinces;  and  Porus,  in  aeknowlcdgnMat  of 
such  generosity  and  beoevolenoe,  becasae  mm 
ot  the  most  faithful  and  attached  IHcods  of 
Alexander,  and  never  violated  the  susuraaeesof 
peace  whieh  lie  had  given  him.  PtMnu  ia  repre- 
sentad  as  a  man  of  uneommoa  atatore.  great 
strength,  and  proportionable  dixnity.  Flmt.  n 
Alex.  PMlottr.  2,  10 — Curt.  8,  8,  fte.-  Cbari. 
Oont.  Honor.  4, 876- 

PosIDRS,  an  eunuch   and  firecdraan  of  ib» 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  hooaura  by  lbs 
fiavour  of  his  master.    Jitv.  14,  94 . 
PosiDttlM,  a  promontory  in  Caria,  betweea 

Miletus  and  tbe  faaaiangnlf.     Uelm,  1, 17. A 

promontory  of  Chios,  nearest  tlM  mainland  rf 
Ionia.— —A  promontory  in  the  northern  psn 
of  Bithynia,  now  Tehanttehe-AggtMi,  Jtc  — 
Tbe  name  implies  a  promontory  aaered  lo  Nep- 
tune (DMrMJftr.) 

PosTdon,  a  name  of  Neptune  among  A( 
Greeks,  about  the  derivation  of  which '  tlie  ■><>- 
dems  are  greatly  divided.  Some  form  it  froa 
w*«f.  *$(m  nod  jii,  because  the  divinity  ebooktst 
earth;  others  from  riXXm  m4m«,  because  the  («1 
sees  many  things;  and  others  from  v4«h«  becasM 
Neptune  is  the  gnd  of  water. 
PosioonTa.  Fid.  Piestnm. 
PosiDONlUB.  an  astronomer  and  math— sti- 
cian  of  Alexandria.  He  was  tbe  diseiple  of 
Z^no,  and,  therefore,  must  have  lived  not  Iobs 
after  i^raliMithenes.  He  probably  flourisbcd 
lb  'lit  ?60  B  C.  He  employed  himself  in  a«ert^ 
tainina  th<*  measure  of  the  eireuinfereitee  of  ikt 
earth  by  means  of  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  fw: 
and  he  concluded  it  to  be  840,000  stadia,  aecoi^ 
ing  to  Cleomedes,  but  only  18,000  according  to 
Strabo.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  bece  tiw 
author  of  a  treatise  im  military  tactics,  of  wbtrk 
Jtlian  speaks  in  tbe  ilrst  chapter  of  hie  work  m 
the  same  subject.  No  fragments,  bovrevrr,  cf 
his  writings  remain.  Diog.  Laert.  7,  1. —  \ 
celebrated  Grecian  pbllosopberof  tbe  Sto^srcL 
who  flourished  about  flfty  or  sixty  yean  befoss 
Christ,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Srria.  Bi 
taught  philosophy  at  Rhodes,  with  soidk  repet^ 
tion,  that  Pompey.  on  his  return  towards  Bowa 
after  the  sueeessital  termination  of  ttte  ws( 
sgainst  Mitfaridatea,  came  tbitlier  witb  tbe  4s> 
xign  of  attending  his  lectures.  Wlien  he  cane 
to  his  house,  he  forbad  his  lictor  to  knodc  » 
the  door,  but,  by  ordering  him  to  lower  lbs 
tasees  at  the  gate  of  Posidoniuv  Ibe  eonqoersT 
or  the  eastern  and  western  world  paid  reapectMl 
homage  to  philosophy.  Being  Informed  tiiat  b> 
was  at  that  time  eonflned  by  an  atta^  of  th« 
gout,  Pompey  visited  him  in  his  ehantber.  sa4 
expressed  his  regret  that  tbe  philosopher's  sinH 
ation  would  deprive  him  of  tbe  pleasoie  sf 
hearing  his  discourses.  Upon  this  PusidonisM 
made  an  effbrt  for  the  gratiOeation  of  bis  flle^ 
trious  visitor,  and  delivered  a  diseuuree  to  pro<« 
that  nothing  would  be  deemed  gooi  that  v«  Mb 
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lerinir  Juatiee  among  the  eitizeni,  whence  be 
WM  called  prvtor  wbumuf  and  the  other  ap- 
poi  ited  Jadge*  in  all  caiues  which  related  to 
foreigner*,  and  was  ealled  prwtor  peregrimu. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two  more  prators  were 
ereat<>d  to  assist  the  consul  in  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had 
been .  lately  conquered,  and  two  more  when 
Spain  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  A.  U.  C  551.  The  pnetor  urbamu, 
and  peregriniu.  administered  justice  only  in 
minor  or  private  causes,  but  in  public  and  im- 
porunt  causes  the  people  either  judged  them- 
selves, or  appointed  persons,  one  or  more,  to 
preside  at  the  trial.  In  A.  U.  C  604,  it  was 
determined  that  the  prator  urbatius  and  pmre- 

Jyinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual 
urisdietions;  and  that  the  other  four  prators 
should,  during  their  magistracy,  also  remain  in 
the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials;  one  at 
trials  concerning  extortion;  another  concerning 
bribery i  a  third  concerning  crimes  committed 
against  the  sute;  and  a  fourth  about  deftrauding 
the  public  treasury.  Still,  however,  when  any 
thing  unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people 
or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselTes, 
or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial, 
is  in  the  case  nf  Clodius  for  violating  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bona  Dea.  and  of  Hilo  for  the 
murder  of  Clodius.  Sylla  the  dicUtor  added 
two  more,  and  Julius  Casar  encreased  the  num- 
ber to  10,  and  afterwards  to  18,  and  the  second 
triumvirate  to  64.  After  this  their  numbers 
fluctuated,  being  sometimes  18,  16,  or  12,  till,  in 
the  decline  of  thp  empire,  their  dignity  decreased, 
and  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  three.  In 
hia  public  capacity  the  praior  administered 
justice,  protected  the  rights  nf  widows  and 
orphans,  presided  at  the  celebration  of  public 
festivals,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  consul 
assembled  or  prorogued  the  senate  as  he  pleased. 
He  also  exhibited  shows  to  the  people,  and  in 
the  festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males 
were  permitted  to  appear,  bis  wife  presided  over 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were 
announced  and  proclaimed  by  him.  and  he  had 
the  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws.  If  it  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people. 
The  qiUBStors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  armies,  and  in  the  city  he  kept  a  register 
of  all  the  ftreedmen  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons 
(br  which  they  had  received  their  freedom.  In 
the  provinces  the  prtetors  appeared  with  great 
pomp,  six  lictors  with  the  fasces  walked  before 
them,  and  when  the  empire  was  encreased  by 
conquest,  they  divided  their  government,  like 
the  consuls,  and  provinces  were  given  them  by 
lot.  When  the  year  of  their  pratorship  was 
elapsed,  they  were  called  propnetort,  if  they 
still  continued  at  the  head  of  their  province. 
At  Rome  the  prators  appeared  ^Iso  with  much 
pomp,  two  Hetors  preceded  them,  they  wore  the 
praUaeta,  or  the  white  robe  with  purple  borders, 
they  sat  in  enrule  ehairs,  and  their  tribunal  was 
distinguished  by  a  sword  and  a  spear  while  they 
administered  justice.  The  tribunal  was  called 
firiBtorhtm.  When  they  rode,  they  appeared  on 
white  horses  at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
The  prators  Cergatei,  appointed  by  JuliusCasar, 
were  employed  in  providing  com  and  provision 
for  the  city.  They  were  on  that  aeeouot  often 
called  J¥MW»ntarii. 


PrbtorIa,  or  Augusta  Pnetoria,  a  city  el 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi. 
It  was  built  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  campol 
Terentius  Varro,  when  that  euramander  was 
sent  by  Augustus  to  repress  the  plunderiof 
movements  of  the  Salassi  and  to  seize  upon 
their  country.  Augustus  honoured  the  rising 
eulony  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Pra- 
toria.  It  is  now  known  as  iloile.  which  gives  Its 
name  to  the  fine  valley  in  which  it  lies,  and 
where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen.    Strab.  4. 

PratorTds,  a  name  ironically  applied  to  As. 
Sempronius  Ruf\is,  because  he  was  di»appoimed 
in  his  solicitations  for  the  praetorstiip,  as  being 
too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  his  manners.  He 
was  the  first  who  had  a  stork  brought  to  his 
teble.    Hanxt.  Sat.  9, 2,  SO. 

PratInas,  a  native  of  Phlias,  eoDtemporary 
with  .fisehyliM,  and  a  dramatic  poet  of  eonsidrr- 
able  talent.  He  onee  obtained  a  tragic  victory. 
But  the  superiority  of  iBsehylus  led  him  to  con- 
trive a  novel  and  mixed  kind  of  play.  Borruwins 
fVom  tragedy  its  external  form  and  mytboloKiral 
materials,  Pratinas  added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs 
with  their  lively  songs  and  gestures.  The  oe« 
composition  was  called  the  S>iyie  Dramm,  ol 
which  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  lOTentor.  Br 
exhibited  fifty  dramas,  of  which  thirty-two  wetc 
satyric.  Sutd.  in  Prat.  -Athtn.  14. 

PraxaoOras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pab- 
lished  a  history  of  the  liings  of  bis  own  country, 
the  life  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  and  the  Ufis  ol 
Alexander,  all  now  lost. 

Praxitslbs,  a  famous  sculptor  of   Magu 
Graecia,  who  flourished  about  334  years  before 
the  Christian  era.    He  chiefly  worked  on  Pariso 
marble,  on  account  of  iu  beautiful  whiti>nes<. 
He  carried  his  art  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
was  so  happy  in  copying  nature,  that  his  statan 
seemed  to  be  animated,     l^e  most  famous  of  bis 
pieces  was  a  Cupid,  which  he  gave  to  Ptaryne. 
This  celebrated  courtesan,  who  wiabed  to  have 
the  best  of  all  the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who 
could  not  depend  upon  her  own  judgment  In  the 
choice  alarmed  the  sculptor,  by  telling  him  bis 
house  was  on  Are.    Praxiteles  upon  this  showed 
his  eagerness  to  save  his  Copid  from  the  flames, 
above  all  his  other  |deees;  but  Phryne  iwitrained 
his  fears,  and  by  discovering  her  artiflee.  obtained 
the  favourite  statue.     The  seulptor  employed 
his  chisel  in  making  s  sUtue  of  this  heautifW 
ourtesan.  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temfrfe  of 
Delphi,    and    placed   between    the    stAtues   <if 
Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip,  kia«  of 
Macedon.    He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  al 
the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and  gave  them 
their  choice  of  the  goddess,   either  naked  or 
veiled.    The  former  was  superior  to  the  other 
in  beauty  and  perfection,  but  the  Inhabitants  of 
Cos  preferred  the  latter.     The  Cnidlana,  wbe 
did  not  wish  to  patronise  modesty  and  deeorara 
with  the  same  eagerness  as  the  people  of  Cos. 
bought  the  naked  Venus,  and  it  was  so  univer- 
sally esteemed  that  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia. 
offered  the  Cnidians  to  pay  an  enonaous  debt 
under  which  they  laboured,  if  they  would  give 
him  their  favoarite  statue.    Thia  ofliiT  was  not 
accepted.    The  famous  Cupid  waa  l>oaght  tit  ihs 
Thespians  by  Cains  Caesar,  and  carried  to  Room, 
but  Claudius  restored  It  to  Utem,  and    Neve 
afterwards  obtained  possession  of  it.  Fossa.  1.  4iL 
8,9.— «m.  7,  S4et36. 
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to  be  exposed  on  the  mounuins.  Hi«  life,  how- 
ever, WM  preserved  by  the  shvpherdM.  He  soon 
became  a  favuurite  of  the  people  of  Lanipsacus 
but  he  wM  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  on  account 
of  hU  immorml  conduct.  This  violence  was  pun- 
ished by  the  son  of  Venus,  and  when  the  Lamp- 
■CAnians  bad  been  afflicted  with  a  diiea.<e  in  the 
(cniuls,  Priapus  was  recalled,  and  temples 
erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals -were  also  cele- 
brated, and  th<-  people,  naturally  idle  and  in- 
dolent, K*ve  themselves  up  to  every  U»civious- 
ness  and  impurity  during  the  celebration.  His 
worship  was  also  introduced  in  Uomet  but  the 
Romans  revered  him  more  as  a  god  of  orchards 
and  gardens,  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
A  crown  painted  with  different  colours  was  of- 
fered to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a 
garland  of  ears  of  com.  An  ass  was  generally 
soeriflced  to  him.  He  is  generally  represented 
with  a  human  face  and  the  ears  of  a  goat  he 
holds  a  stick  in  liis  hand,  with  which  he  terrifies 
birds,  as  also  a  club  to  drive  away  thieves,  and  a 
scythe  to  prune  the  ^ra»  and  cut  down  com. 
He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  tlie  vine,  and 
sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket.  The  last  of 
these  plants  was  sacred  to  him,  as  It  is  said  to 
iat!«  the  passions  and  excite  love.    CatiUt.  ep.  19 

•t  20 Cottim.  de  cult.  hort.  2 — Horat.  lat.  I,  1. 

—  Tibull.  1.  1,  18.— Owd.  Fatl.  I,  415.  6,  319.  - 
Firif.  Eel.  7. 33.  0. 4,  111 — Pali*.  9.  81 — Hygin. 

f.b.  190. A  town  of  Mysia.  near  Lampsacus, 

and  aliout  fifteen  miles  from  Parium.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  flrom 
Miletus,  while  otiiers  ascribe  it  to  the  inhabi- 
tanu  of  Cyiicus.  The  god  Priapus.  whom  it 
was  said  a  nymph  had  bom  to  Bacchus,  gave 
his  name  to  this  town,  whose  territory  produced 
exrellent  wine,  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  worship  paid  to  him  there.  Toe 
modem  name  of  Priapus  is  KHraboa*  Strab.  13. 
— SchoL  Theoer.  1,  Jtl.  — •  An  island  near 
Ephesus.    PUn.  5,  31. 

PiiltNK,  a  city  of  Carta,  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Maeander.  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Myeale. 
It  was  founded  at  first  by  iBpytus,  son  of  Neleus, 
but  received  afterwards  a  second  colony,  brought 
by  Philotas  of  Thebes;  hence  it  was  sometimes 
called  Cadme.  It  could  boaat  of  having  given 
birth  to  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 
According  to  Strabo,the  Prienians  had  the  risht 
of  electing  the  president  of  the  Panionian  sacri- 
fices. The  remains  of  Pri^ne  are  to  be  seen  near 
the  modem  village  of  SoHnaum.  Swab*  1^  — 
Herod.  I.  27  et  170 

PriSC'ANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian,  was  a 
niitive  of  CiesArea.  and  went  to  Coastantioople, 
where  he  t;iui;ht  grammar  and  thetnrle  with  great 
reputition  about  A.  D.  525.  He  composed  vari- 
oun  works,  of  whlfeh  his  treatise.  "  De  Arte 
Orammatica''  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  at 
Venice,  in  1476,  from  a  MS.  found  in  France. 
It  has  been  reprinted  frequently,  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Krehl.  8  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  IS19. 
A  translation  of  the  Pertegeais  of  Dionysius 
into  L«lin  verse  Is  attributed  to  Priscian:  it  has 
been  printed  with  the  Oxford  edition  of  that 
anthor. 

PitisCDS.  SsRVILTus.adieUtorat  Rome  who 

defeated  the  Veientes  and  the  Fidenates. A 

surname  of  the  elder  Tarquin  king  of  Rome. 

tFid.    Tarquinius.] A    governor  of    Syria, 
Tother  to  the  emperor  Philip.     He  proclaimed 
hlmaelf  emperor  in  Macedonia  when  be  was  in- 


formed of  his  brother's  death*  but  b«  was 
a(ter  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Decius,   , 

Philip's  murderer. Helvidius,  a  qiuestor  ia  ; 

Acbaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  remarltable  for  | 
his  independent  spirit.     Tacit.  Hist,  4,  6.  ! 

Pris  •  IS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  thst  , 
engaged  in  the  naval  combat  which  was  exhibited  ; 
by   ifineas  at  the   anniversary  of  his  Catber*!  j 
death.     She  was   eommanded    bjr    Mnestfaeoa 
Virg.  Mn.  1, 116. 

PBJVBRNUS,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  Capys  in 
the  wars  between  ,£neas  and  Tumus.  Finr. 
JBn.  9.  676. 

Pri  VKRMDM,  a  city  of  Lattam,  in  Che  territofy 
of  the  Volsci;  Uie  ancient  name  of  which  is  but 
partially  lost  in  that  of  the  modem  P^erao,  whtcb 
marks  its  situation.  Viiinl  maltea  it  tlie  Mrtti 
place  of  Camilla.  We  have  the  aatbority  oftke  , 
same  poet  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Volsri:  bat  i 
Strabo  would  seem  to  consider  the  Privematc* 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Volaci.  for  lie  par- 
ticularises them  among  the  petty  nations  eao- 
quered  by  the  Romans  and  incorporated  ia 
Liitium.  Vtrx.  JBn,  1 1, 540. — Strab.  A.  —Lm.  T. 
15.  8,  1,  Ac 

Pi'OBUS.  M.  Aurelius  Severua.  a  native  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannunia.  His  father  wraa  orighiaUy 
a  gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  army,  roae  Is 
the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  His  aon  obtainsii 
the  same  office  in  the  twenty-aeeood  year  of  hii 
age.  and  he  distinguished  himaelf  ao  much  by  iw 
probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepidity,  moderatioa 
and  clemency,  that  at  the  death  of  the  empeiw 
Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  paiylt 
by  the  voluntary  and  uninfluenced  eltoice  of  bii 
soldiers.  His  election  was  universally  appRin4 
by  the  Roman  senate  and  the  people;  and  Pro-  > 
bus,  strengthened  on  his  throne  by  the  affedios 
and  attachment  of  his  subjects,  marched  agaias 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  in  Oaul  and  Oermaa^ 
Several  bdUtles  were  fought,  and  alter  lie  had  kfi 
400,000  barbarians  dead  in  the  field,  Pn*« 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Sarmatians.  Tfcr 
same  success  attended  him,  and  adter  be  bsd 
quelled  and  terrified  to  peace  the  numefon  ' 
barbarians  of  the  north  be  marched  throoik 
Syria  against  the  Blemmyes  in  the  neighbov- 
hood  of  Egypt.  The  Blemmyes  were  deflMX' 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  military  eharaeler  d 
the  emperor  was  so  well  established,  thait  the  itW 
ol  Persia  sued  for  peace  by  his  ambasaadors,  aai 
attempted  to  buy  the  conqueror's  fitTourwith  iIm 
most  splendid  presents.  Probus  was  then  feast- 
ing upon  the  most  common  food  when  the  mb- 
bassadors  were  introduced;  but  without  eves 
casting  bis  eyes  upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  dbeir 
master  did  not  give  proper  satisfaetlon  to  the 
Romans,  he  would  lay  his  territories  desolats, 
and  as  naked  as  tlie  crown  of  his  head.  As  be 
spoke,  the  emperor  took  off  his  cap,  and  abows4 
the  baldness  of  his  head  to  the  smhassartnn 
The  conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  ftr- 
Stan  monareh,  and  nobus  retired  to  Rome  ts 
convince  bis  .subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his 
conquests,  and  to  clslm  from  them  the  applaass 
which  their  ancestors  liad  given  in  the  eonqoeror 
of  Macedonia  or  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as  be 
psssed  along  the  streeto  of  Rome.  His  triumph 
lasted  several  days,  and  the  Roman  poputass 
were  long  entertained  with  shows  and  mmhtfr 
But  the  Roman  empire,  delivered  from  its  foceiga 
enemies,  was  torn  by  eivil  discord;  and  peace  was 
not  re-established  till  three  usnrpns  liad  kssa 
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d^ath  ol  Romulus,  declared  that  he  hud  seen 
him  in  his  appearnnce  more  than  human,  and 
that  be  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  koinan.i  to 
offer  him  saeriAces  under  the  name  or  Quirinus, 
and  to  rest  assured  thiit  Rnme  was  dentmed  by 
the  god«  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Plut.  in  JZom.  Uv.  I.  16.  -An  Afiican  in 
the  age  of  Aurelius.  He  published  a  book  en- 
titled de  ngionibut,  or  retigiombm,  on  foreign 
countries.  Slc  —  An  ofllcer  who  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the  reiirn  of  Probas. 
He  was  soon  after  defeated,  and  exposed  on  a 
gibbet.  He  was  very  debauched  and  licentious 
in  his  manners,  and  had  acquired  riches  by 
piratical  excursions.  | 

PROcf  ON,  a  constellation  so  called  from  its  i 
rising  just  before  the  dog- star.    (ii|m««M>,  from 
vp«  ante  and  m^r  eaiiM.)  whence  its  Latin  name 
of  AnUcanU,  or  Ante  Cimiem.    de.  4e  Net*  D.  2» 
44— Ptfn.  18.  28. 

FrodIcvs,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Co*, 
about  396  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  by  bis  countrymen  to  Athens,  where 
be  publicly  taught,  and  bad  among  his  pupils 
Buripides.  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and  Isocrates. 
He  travelled  from  town  to  town  in  Oreeee,  to 
procure  admirera  and  get  money.  He  made  his 
auditors  pay  to  bear  him  harangue,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  some  of  the  ancients  to  speak 
of  the  orations  of  Prodictu  for  fifty  drachmas. 
In  his  writings^  which  were  numerous,  he  com- 
posed a  beautiful  episode,  in  which  virtue  and 
pleasure  were  introduced,  as  attempting  to 
make  Hercules  one  of  their  votaries.  The  hera 
at  last  yielded  to  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  re^ 
jeeted  pleasure.  This  has  been  imitated  by 
Ludan.  Prodictu  was  at  last  put  to  death  by 
the  Athenians,  on  pretence  that  be  corrupted 
the  morals  of  their  youth.     Xenophon.  Memtor. 

PRtBTlDKS,  the  daughters  of  Prcstus.  king  of 
Argoli*,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iphiooe, 
and  Ipbianassa.  They  became  Insane  for  ne- 
glecting the  worship  of  Bacchua,  or.  according 
to  others,  for  preferring  themselves  to  Juno, 
and  they  ran  about  the  fields,  believing  them- 
selves to  be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be 
harnessed  to  the  plough  or  to  the  chariot. 
ProBtus  applied  to  Melampna  to  cure  his  daugh« 
ters  of  their  insanity,  but  he  reAised  to  employ 
him  when  be  demanded  a  third  part  of  his  kJng« 
dom  as  a  reward.  This  neglect  of  Prcettis  was 
punished,  the  insanity  became  contagious,  and 
the  monarch  at  last  promised  Melampus  two 
parts  of  bis  kingdom  aAd  one  of  bis  daughters,  if 
be  wotild  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women 
to  their  seni>e«.  Melampus  consented,  and  after 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  be  married  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Protldes.  Same  have  called 
them  Lysippe.  Ipponoe,  and  Oyrianassa*  jlpet- 
lodL  e,  1  Virg.  Bel.  6,  48.  — OiAi«  Mef.  16.— 
Laetant.  fd  StaL  TKeb.  1  et  8. 

PBOSTUB,  a  king  of  Argos.  son  of  Abaa  and 
Oealea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Aeristus,  wiA 
whom  he  quarreled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  dissension  between  the  two  brothers  en- 
creased  with  their  years.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obuin  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  ;  but  tile  claims  of  Acrlsius  prevailed, 
and  Pnstus  left  Pelopramesas  and  retired  to  ' 
the  court  of  Jc^fentes,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he 
married  Slenobcea,  called  by  some  Antea  or 
Antinpe.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Argolia. 
and  by  means  of  his  father-in-law,  be  mad* ) 


him>eir  master  of  Tirynthus.  StenobcBa  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  she 
became  by  him  mother  of  the  Hrcrtidea,  and  of  a 
son  called  Megapenthes.  who.  after  bis  father's 
death,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Tirvntbas. 
[Fuf.  Stenobcea.]    Horn.  II.  G,  J  W.—ApoUod.  2,2. 

Prognb,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  kin«  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus, 
king  of  Tbraee,  by  whom  abe  had  a  eon  ealled 
Itylus  or  Itys.     Vtd,  Philomela. 

PROMBNiBA,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the 
temple  of  Dodona.  It  waa  from  her  that  lAtm- 
dotus  received  the  tradition  that  two  doves  liad 
flown  nrom  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodooa. 
and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoo, 
where  they  gave  oracles.    Herod.  2,  A5. 

Promsthbus.  a  son  of  lapetiu  by  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother  to  Atlas, 
MencBtius,  and  Epiraetheus,  and  surpasNed  all 
mankind  in  cunning  and  flraud.  He  ridiculed 
the  gods,  and  deceived  Jupiter  hionaelt  He 
sacrificed  two  bulls,  and  filled  their  skins,  aae 
with  the  flesh  and  the  other  w)tb  the  bones,  aad 
asked  the  fkther  of  the  gods,  which  of  the  two  be 
preferred  as  an  offering.  Jupiter  became  the 
dupe  of  bis  artifice,  and  ctaoae  the  bones,  aai 
fh>m  that  time  the  prieata  of  tfae  temples  were 
ever  after  ordered  to  bum  the  whole  vfetiaas  ea 
the  altars,  the  flesh  and  die  bones  sdtngether. 
Te  punish  Prometheiu  and  the  rest  of  mankio< 
Jupiter  took  fire  away  fk'om  the  earth,  but  the  ' 
son  of  lapetos  outwitted  the  Cather  of  the  gods  I 
He  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  asststanee  «f 
Minerva,  and  stole  fire  flrom  the  ebarioC  of  the 
sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the  earth,  at 
the  end  of  a  ferula.  This  provoked  Jupiter  ihs 
moie;  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  make  a  woottan  of 
clay,  and  after  he  had  given  her  life,  he  sent  bsr 
to  Prometheus,  with  a  boat  of  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  presents  which  she  had  received 
tnm  the  gods.  iFid.  Pandora.]  Prometbeas,  I 
who  siupeeted  Jupiter,  took  no  notiee  of  Pa^  ' 
dora  or  her  box,  but  be  made  his  brother  EfL  , 
metheus  marry  her,  and  the  god,  now  man 
irritated,  ordered  Mercury,  or  Vulcan,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  ^schylus,  to  carry  this  artfUl  mortal  to 
mount  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a  rodu 
where  for  80.000  years,  a  valtnre  was  to  feed 
upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished, 
thoogh  continually  devooicd.  He  was  delivend 
ttom  this  painful  confinement  about  thirty  yean 
afterwards  by  Hercules,  who  killed  the  bird  of 
prey.  The  vulture,  or,  aooordinic  to  others, 
the  eagle,  which  devoored  the  Uver  of  Prome- 
theus, was  bom  flrom  Typbon  and  Behidaa. 
According  to  Apnllodoras,  Prometheos  marie 
the  first  man  and  woman  that  ever  were  upaa 
the  earth  with  clay,  which  he  animated  by 
means  of  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen  fhtm 
heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  Athen- 
ians raised  him  an  altar  in  the  iprove  of  Aea- 
demus,  where  they  yearly  celebrated  rames  to 
his  honour.  During  these  gantea  there  was  a 
race,  and  be  who  carried  a  burning  torch  in  bis 
hand  without  extinguishing  it  obtaiited  th 
prise*  Prometheus,  as  it  is  universally  credited, 
had  freeived  the  gift  of  prophecy;  and  all  the 
gods,  Md  even  Jupiter  himself,  consulted  him 
as  a  meat  infallible  oracle.  Tt>  him  mankind 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  many  of  the 
QsefUl  arte;  he  tatight  them  the  use  of  plants, 
wirh  their  physical  power,  and  f^om  him  they 
received  tfae  Knowledge  of  taming  horaes  aari 
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Btetie,  Juno  infemm^  AnthaphorxM,  Cotyto,  Draw, 
Libera,  Sre.  Plut.  in  Luc—Paui.  8,  37.  9,  31.  — 
Ovid.  Met.  S.fab.  6.  F-$t.  4,  417.  ~  ^irf.  ^n.  4, 
iJd,  6.  13a.  -Hygin.  fab.  V%.  -ApoUod.  I.  3  — 
OrpA«iw,  Hymn.  Zi.—Ctaudian.  de  Rapt.  Pm. 

Phospbr,  ODe  of  the  fathers  who  died  A.  D. 
466.  HU  work*  luve  been  edited  by  Muigeant, 
fol.  Paris,  1711 

Protao  JRAS.  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  was 
a  disciple  of  Democrituc.  He  «a«  a  natire  of 
Abdera,  and  is  said  to  have  befti  a  porter  before 
he  studied  philosophy,  in  which  be  however  be- 
came so  eminent,  that  he  opened  a  schiMtl  at 
Athens.  He  is  principally  noted  on  account  of 
his  bavinc  incurred  the  charge  of  atjieisro,  from 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  his  public  dis« 
courses;  and  beinic  banished  from  Athens,  be 
went  to  Epirua,  and  aftfrwards  took  a  voyace  to 
Sicily,  in  the  course  of  which  he  died,  but  ia 
what  year  is  not  known.  Ht  belonged  to  the 
Bleac  sect  of  philosophers,  and  he  flourished 
B.  C.  4^.     Diog.  9^Plut.  in  Protaf. 

Protbsilai  turris,  the  monument  of  Pro< 
tesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont.  PUn.  4^  IL— Mete. 
2,2. 

PROTRSlLAns.  a  kinf  of  part  of  Thessaly,  sob 
of  Ipbiclus.  originally  called  lolaus,  grandson  of 
Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the  mother 
of  Jason.  He  married  Laodamia,  the  daughter 
of  Acastus,  and  some  lime  after  he  departed  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  fur  the  Trojan  war  with 
forty  sail.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  as  such  he  was 
doomed  by  tbe  nracle  to  perish,  therefore  he  was 
killed  as  soon  as  he  bad  leaped  from  his  ship, 
by  Aneas  or  Hector.  Homer  has  not  mentioned 
the  person  who  killed  him.  His  wife  Laodamia 
deiitroyed  herself,  when  she  heard  of  his  death. 
IFid.  Laodamia.]  Protesilaus  has  received  the 
patronymic  of  Phyladdei,  either  because  he  was 
descended  from  Phylacus,  or  because  be  was  a 
native  of  Pbylace.  Ha  was  buried  on  the  Trojan 
shore,  and,  aecording  to  Pliny,  there  were  near 
his  (omb  certain  trees  which  grew  to  an  extraor- 
dinary height,  which  as  soon  as  tbey  could  be 
discovered  and  seen  fh>m  Troy  iminediately 
withered  and  decayed,  and  afterwards  grew  up 
again  to  their  former  height,  and  suffered  the 
same  vicissitude.  Homer.  11.  2,  803.— Oiicf.  Met. 
li.fab.  1.  Heroid.  13, 17.— Prsfiert.  1,  l9^Hygku 
fab.  103,  ftc. 

PROTBUSt  a  Ma  deity,  son  of  Oeeanos  and 
Tethys,  or,  aecording  to  some,  of  Neptune  and 
Phoenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune,  because  be  bad  tended  the  mon- 
sters of  the  sea,  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
futurity,  mankind  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  reposed  himself  on 
the  sea-shore,  where  such  as  wished  to  eoiuult 
him  generally  resorted.  He  was  diflleult  of 
access,  and  when  consulted  he  refused  to  give 
answers,  by  immediately  assuming  different 
•hapes,  and  if  not  properly  secured  in  fetters, 
•lading  the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger,  or  a  lion, 
or  disappearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirlwind, 
or  a  rushing  stream.  Aristatu  and  Menelaus 
were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consulted  him, 
as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that  be  was 
originally  a  kmg  of  Bgypt.  known  among  his 
subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes,  and  they  assert 
that  he  had  two  sens.  Telegnniu  and  Polygonus, 
trho  were  both  killed  by  Hercules.   He  had  also 


some  daughters,  among  whom   wero  Cabia% 
I  Eidothea.  and   Rhetia.    Homer.  Od.  4,  363.— 
Ovid.  Met.  8.  fab  10.  Am.  12,  36.  —  Firg.  Q.  4,  m 
—Hygin.  fab.  U6.— Herod.!.  112. 

PROTOOnvBS,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who  So«r> 
ished  about  3x8  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  main- 
tain himself.  His  countrymen  were  ignorant  of 
his  intenuity  before  Apelles  came  to  Rhodes, 
and  ofTered  to  buy  all  his  pieces.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  they  became  sensiMs 
of  the  merits  of  their  countryman,  and  liberally 
rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  employed  lo> 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  ot  lalysos,  s 
celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Apollo,  and  tbe  founder  of  Rhodes. 
During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upee 
lupines  and  water,  thinking  that  such  alimeno 
would  leave  him  greater  flights  of  foney;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  sueeessfiil 
in  tbe  perfection  of  bis  picture.  He  was  to  re- 
present in  the  piece  a  dcig  panting,  and  wUfa 
froth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  he  never  could  do 
with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when  all  Us 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  auccess,  he  thre« 
his  sponge  upon  tbe  piece  in  a  ftt  of  ugcr. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  ih> 
labours  of  ait  could  not  do,  the  fkll  of  the  spmi* 
upon  tfie  picture  represented  the  ftroth  of  tht 
mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most  expressive  aa4 
natural  manner,  and  the  piece  waa  miivmaQy 
admired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact  in  his  le- 
presentations,  and  copied  nature  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a  fault  by  Wi 
friend  Apelles.  When  Demetriua  besiogsd 
Rhodes  he  reftised  to  set  Ore  to  a  part  oT  tbe  eiiy 
which  might  have  made  him  tnaater  of  tte 
whole,  because  he  knew  that  Protoccnes  was 
then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the  lees 
was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  eloeely  «si- 
ployed  in  a  garden  in  AnislUnc  a  picture;  sod 
when  the  conqueror  asked  him,  why  he  ahioo«l 
not  more  concern  at  the  general  ealamityt  It 
replied,  that  Dcawtrius  made  war  ag^ainat  ifet 
Rhodians.  and  not  against  the  fine  arts.  Hm 
I,  3.-PtiH.  8&,  10— i«ia«.  F.  H.  IS.— Jwa.1, 
ISO.     Plut.  in  Dem. 

PBOXINUS,  a  BcBotian,  ooehf  theeonwDandew 
of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  army  of  Cyms  ths 
younger.  He  was  put  ro  death  with  hia  Cellev- 
eommanders  by  Artaxeraea.  Pnnaons  was  Ik* 
one  who  induced  Xenopbon  to  join  in  tbeotpedi 
tion  of  Cyrus,  and  after  the  death  of  Proxe— i. 
Xanophon  was  ehosen  to  supply  hie  plafoa.  Jm/k- 
1,  1.11.  2.  flC  l.&c 

PRUOBNIIl'8,  AURlUUt  CLBMBm.  a  Lslit 
poet,  who  flourished  about  A>  D.  89i.  He  was 
bom  at  Calagturris  (Ci/dkerr*),  er. 
a  less  probable  opii^on,  at  Casara 
fosso.)  He  was  brought  up  to  tho  bar.  asMi  fee- 
eame  chief  magistrate  in  twoemuideiaMo 
He  also  served  In  the  army,  and  obtained 
able  employment  at  the  cimit  of  Huuoriiss.  Be 
was  a  lealous  Christian,  and  his  poetieal  takuts 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  religioa.  His 
compositions  are  chiefly  valuable  as  dummsew 
of  Christian  antiquity,  for  their  delieets  of  siyW 
and  versification  exelude  them  firom  Ike  Ust  of 
classics  even  of  a  low  order.  The  best  edilleas 
of  Prudentius  are.  that  of  Weltaiua,  8vo.  Haaev 
1613;  that  of  Helnsius,  2  vols.  t4mo.  Lucd.  Bi^ 
1607;  and  that  of  Arivalus.  4to.  Ronua.  178& 

Prusa,  »  town  of  Bithynia,  at  the  foot  sf 
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mount  Olymims,  and  hence  citlird  Pmta  ud 
Oiyntpumi.  It  was  founded  by  Prucias,  king  of 
Bithyniai,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Hannibal. 
Prusa  enjoyed  a  good  government.  It  continued 
to  flourish  Cinder  the  Roman  empire;  but  under 
th*-  Greek  emperors  it  suffered  much  from  the 
wars  carried  on  against  the  Turk'.  It  finally 
remained  in  the  bands  of  the  descendants  of  O*- 
man.  who  made  it  the  capital  ut  their  empire, 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  Bmta  or  Brottua. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  pos- 
seMcd  by  the  infidels  in  Anatolia.  Strab.  \i.— 
Plin.  5,  32. 

PrusIas,  a  king  of  Blthynia.  who  flourished 
221  B.  C—— Another,  suinamed  Vamtor,  who 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they 
waged  war  with  Antiocbtu,  king  of  Syria.  He 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  bis 
advice  he  made  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of 
Periiamus,  and  defeated  him.  Eumenes,  who 
was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well  as  FruMias,  com- 
plained before  the  Romans  of  the  hoiitilitie»  ol  the 
king  of  Bilhynia.  Q.  Plaminius  was  sent  (mm 
Rome  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  two  monarch*, 
and  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Hithynia,  than 
Prusias,  to  gain  hi.-*  favour,  prepared  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian, to  whom  be  was  indebted  for  all  the  ad- 
Tantaces  which  be  bad  obuined  over  Eumenes; 
but  Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Ptusias  was  obliged  by  the  Roman  ambassador 
to  make  a  restitution  of  the  provinces  he  had 
conquered,  and  by  his  meanness  he  continued  to 
enjoy  the  favours  of  the  Romans.  When  some 
time  after  be  visited  the  capital  of  Italy,  he  ap 
peared  in  the  habit  cf  a  manumitted  slave,  call- 
ing himself  the  ftreed-man  of  the  Romans;  and 
when  he  wa:s  introduced  into  the  senate-house, 
he  saluted  the  senators  by  the  name  of  visible 
deities,  of  saviours  and  deliverers.  Such  abject 
Debaviour  rendered  him  contemptible  not  only 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  but  of  his  subjects, 
and  when  he  returned  home  the  Bithymans  re- 
volted, and  placed  his  son  Nicomedes  on  the 
throne.  The  banished  monarch  fled  to  Nico- 
media,  where  be  was  assassinated  near  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before  Christ.  Some 
say  that  his  son  became  his  murderer.  Pnuiaa, 
according  to  Polybius,  was  the  mennest  of  rncn- 
archs,  without  honesty,  without  mornis,  virtup. 
or  principle;  he  was  cruel  and  cowardly,  iutt-m- 
perate  and  voluptuous,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
learning.  lie  was  naturally  deformed,  ai>d  he 
often  appeared  in  public  in  the  habit  of  a  woman, 
to  render  his  deformities  less  visible.  Ptt  yb.— 
Lir Jvstin.  31,  8ie — C.  Nep.  m  Jnnib.  —  l'tuL 

in  Plani*  &C. 

PBYTANBS,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  festivals 
excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a  large  hall, 
called  pryloneum,  where  they  gave  audiences, 
offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  together  with  all 
those  who  had  rendered  signal  service  to  their 
country.  The  Prytanes  were  elected  from  the 
senators,  which  were  in  number  500.  60  of  whom 
were  chosen  from  each  tribe.  When  they  were 
elected,  the  names  of  the  iO  tribes  of  Athens 
were  thrown  into  one  vessel,  and  in  anotiier 
were  placed  nine  black  beans  and  a  white  one 
The  tribe  whose  name  was  drawn  with  the  white 
bean,  presided  the  first,  and  the  rest  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  drawn.    They  presided  each 


for  35  days,  as  the  year  wasdi^ided into  10  partial 
but  it  i«  unknown  what  trit>e  presided  the  rest  of 
those  days  which  were  supernumerary.  When 
the  number  of  tril>es  was  increased  to  12,  each  of 
the  Pr)tanes  presided  one  Ail  I  month  ^— Some 
of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Corinth  were  also 
called  Prytanes. 

PrttAnis,  a  king  of  SparU,  of  the  family  of 

the  Proclidie.    Pam.  2, 36. One  of  the  friends 

of  3ineh»  killed  by  Turnus.     Firg-  jSn.  9,  767. 

PsamAtub.  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  Jfiacus,  king  of  iEgiiuu  ApoUod.  3, 
12— Of  Id.  JlleM  1,898. 

PSAMMBMlTtJS,  succeeded  his  father  Amasis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambyses  made  war 
against  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Egyptians 
paid  the  greatest  veneration  t<>  cats  the  Persian 
monarch  placed  some  of  these  animals  at  the 
head  of  bis  army,  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  de- 
fend tbenuelves,  and  unwilling  to  kill  those 
objects  of  adoration,  were  easily  conquered. 
Psammenitiu  was  twice  beaten  at  Pelusium  and 
in  Memphis,  and  became  one  of  the  prisoners  of 
Cambyses,  who  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 
Psammenitus  however  raised  seditions  agaimtt 
the  Persian  monarch  }  and  attempted  to  make 
the  Egyptians  rcbelK.  (or  which  he  was  put  to 
death  by  drinking  bull's  blo<>d.  He  bad  reigned 
about  six  mottihit.  He  flourished  about  525 
years  before  the  Chriktian  era.  Herod.  8,  10, 
&e. 

PsahmktTchus,  a  king  of  Egypt  He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  who  shared  ihe  kingdom 
among  Uiemselves;  but  as  he  was  more  popular 
than  Uie  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his  domin- 
ions, and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the  sea- 
shore. A  descent  of  some  of  the  Greeks  upon 
Fntypt.  proved  favourable  to  his  cause;  he  joined 
the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  11  princes  who  had 
cupelled  him  fWim  the  country.  He  rewarded 
the  Greeks,  by  whose  valour  he  had  recovered 
Egypt,  he  allotted  them  some  territory  on  the 
sea-coast,  patronised  the  liberal  arts,  and  en- 
couraged commerce  among  his  subjects  He 
made  u-ieless  enquiries  to  find  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  he  slopped  by  bribes  and  money,  a 
large  army  of  Scythians  that  were  marching 
against  him.  He  died  617  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's  tem- 
ple at  Sais.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  con- 
tention among  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
about  the  antiquity  of  theirlangunge.  Psamme- 
tichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  confined 
two  young  children  and  fed  them  with  milk;  the 
shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted,  was 
ordered  never  to  speak  to  them,  but  to  watch 
diligently  their  articulations.  After  some  time 
the  shepherd  observed,  that  whenever  he  entered 
the  place  of  their  confinement  they  repeatedly 
exclaimed  Beccos,  and  he  gave  information  of 
this  to  the  momrch.  Psammetichus  made  en- 
quiries,  and  found  that  the  word  Beccot  signified 
bread  in  the  Phoenician  language,  and  from  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  universally  con- 
rinded  that  the  language  of  Phcenicia  was  of  the 
greatest  antiquity.  Herod.  2,  28.  &c.«— A  son 
of  Gordius,  brother  to  Periander,  who  held  the 
tyranny  at  Corinth  for  three  vears,  B.  C.  584. 
Aristol.  Polit.  6,  12. 

PSAMMIB,  or  PSAMMi;TIIIS,akiiig  nf  l^gypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

FSRCAR.  one  of  Diana's  attendant  njmphs. 
Otid.  Met.  3. 
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Pgophis,  a  rtrj  aneieot  eitf,  in  the  north- 
wrstero  part  of  Are«di«.  It  was  situate  at  the 
foot  of  the  chain  of  BrTnunthua,  rmin  whence 
deterndrd  a  rirer  of  the  same  name,  which 
flowed  near  the  city,  and,  after  receiving  another 
small  stream  called  Aroanius,  joined  the  Alpheus 
«n  the  borders  of  Elis.  I's  renMins  art  to  be 
se«>a  near  the  Khan  of  TVipofamia,  so  called  troax 
the  janction  of  three  rivers.     Paus.  6,  S4. 

PSYCHB,  a  oymph  whom  Cupid  married  and 
eanled  into  a  place  of  bliss*  where  be  lung  en- 
Joyed  her  company.  Venus  put  her  to  death 
because  she  had  lobbed  the  world  of  her  son ; 
bui  Jupiter  at  the  request  of  Cupid,  granted 
iromorulily  to  Psyche.  The  word  signifies  the 
lotU.  and  this  pcrsonifleationof  Ps>ehe  fiist  men- 
tioned by  Apuleius  is  potterior  to  the  August  an 
ace.  though  still  it  is  connected  with  ancient 
mythology.  Psyche  is  generally  reprrsent''d 
with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  to  intimate  ihe 
lightness  of  the  soul,  of  which  the  butterfly  is 
the  symbol,  and  on  that  account,  among  the  an> 
cients,  when  a  man  had  just  expired,  a  butterfly 
appeared  fluttering  shove,  as  if  rising  from  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased. 

PsTLlii,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  SjTtes, 
who  were  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  power 
of  eharming  serpents  and  of  curing  sueh  as  had 
been  bitten  by  them.  They  are  mentioned  on 
this  account  by  Luean.  in  his  description  of  the 
scrpenU  which  infested  the  army  of  Caio.  during 
his  march  between  the  Syrtes.  and  their  descend* 
ants  are  said  to  aflTfet  the  same  kkill  at  the 
present  day,  although  their  feats  in  these  arU 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  Imitation  without  either 
danger  or  difflciiUy.  They  are  said  to  have 
unee  undertaken  an  expedition  against  the  South 
wind,  because  he  had  destroyed  all  their  wells; 
but  he  rolled  great  hills  of  sand  upon  them,  and 
having  overwhelmed  them,  their  land  was  seised 
upon  by  the  Nasamones.  The  NaMmones  are 
said  by  another  account  to  have  fallen  suddenly 
upon  the  Psylli,  and  almost  exterminated  them, 
which  may  probably  account  for  the  preceding 
fable.  Dio.  51,  14  —Lucan.  9,  t*94.  937.  -  Hetod. 
4,  173.— Pmm.  9, 88. 

Ptblkum,  a  town  of  Thess«ly  on  the  borders 
of  Bceotia.    Luean.  6.  858.—  Uv.  35,  43. 

PTKRBLAot,  a  son  of  Taphius,  presented 
with  immortality  by  KepCane.  provided  he  kept 
on  hit  head  a  yellow  Jock.  When  Taphos,  over 
which  he  reigned,  was  besieged  by  Amphitryon 
and  the  Teleboans.his  daughter  Cometho  became 
enamoured  of  the  general  of  the  enemy,  and  cut 
off  the  fatal  hair,  on  which  depended  her  father's 
life  and  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  her 
country.  Her  perfidy,  however,  was  punished, 
and  not  rewarded  with  the  expected  return  of 
love,  and  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Am* 
phitryon.     ApoUod.  8,  4. 

PTBRTa,  a  small  territory,  forming  part  of 
Cappadocia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Sinope.  Here  the  first  battle  took  place  between 
CroBMi^  and  Cyrus.     Hetoi.  1.  76. 

ProLKMiBUa.  1st,  sumamed  L  gus,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagus.  a  nun  of 
mean  extraction.  [Fuf.  Lagus.]  Ptolemy  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
be  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded  Asia, 
the  son  of  Aminne  attended  him  vt  one  of  his 
eenerals.     During  the  expfdnjon,  he  behaved 


witii  mieommon  valour;  he  killed  one  of  tht 
Indian  munarchs  in  single  combat,  and  it  was  ta 
his  prudenee  and  courage  that  Aleaander  was 
indebted  for  the  reductiun  of  the  itwk  Aoraes. 
After   the   eoiiqueror*s  death,  in  the   geoeral 
division  uf  the    Macedonian  empire,    Ptole«j 
obtained  as  his  share  the  govemm«-nt  of  Egypt 
with  Libya,  and  part  of  tiie  neighbouring  teni. 
tories  of  Arabia.    In  this  appointment  the  gov- 
ernor soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  iij 
acts  of  kindness,  by  benevolence,  and  clemeDcy; 
and  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  hide- 
pendent  monarch  till  19  years  aftf  r.  yet  he  «ai 
so  firmly  established,  that  the  attempu  of  Per- 
diccas  to  drive  him  away  trom  hia  poasessiniu 
proved  abortive;  and  Ptolemy,  after  the  murder 
of  his  rival  by  Orecian  soldiers,  might  hats 
added  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  his  Egyp- 
tian territories.     He  made  himself  master  of 
Coslosyria,    Phoenicia,    and    the    neighboariat 
coast  of  Syria,  and  when  be  bad  reduced  Jenus- 
lem,  he  carried  about  100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt, 
to  people  the  extensive  eity  of  AlesantMa,  whid 
became  the  capital  of  his  dominiuna.     After  fer 
had  rendered  these  prisoners  the  most  attacM 
and  faithful  uf  his  subjeeu  by  hia  liberality  ml 
the  grant  of  prvileges,  Ptolemy  assumed  tte 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  and  souo  after  ndmeii 
Cyprus  under  his  power.    He  made  war  eit* 
success  agaiiMt  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  wW 
disputed  his  right  to  the  provineea  of  Syria;  ssi 
from  the  assistance  be  gave  to   the  people  ft 
Rhodes  agaiiut  their  common  enemies,  be  re 
eeived  the  name  of  Soter.     While  be  exteaM 
his  dominions,  Ptolemy  was  not  tkegligentof  ite 
advantages  of  his  people.     The  bay  of  Alri«>- 
dria  being  dangerous  of  aeeess,  be  built  a  wtt 
u»  conduct  the  sailors  in  the  obscurity  of  Ik* 
night,  iFid.  Pharos.]  and  that  hia  subjects  avgW 
be  acquainted  with  literature,  he  laid  the  Ibm^ 
ation  of  a  library,  which,  luider  the  soeeccdiBC 
reigns,  became  the  most  celebrated  in  tbewscli 
He  also  esublished  in  the  eapital  of  his  domi- 
nions, a  society  called  muaeum,   of  which  0» 
members  maintained  at  the  publie  expense,  we* 
employed  in  philosophical   reaearcbea,  and  is 
the  advancement  of  seieoee  and  the  liberal  siH- 
Ptolemy  died  in  the  84th  year  of  bis  age,  aftsr  i 
reign  of  39  years,  about  884  years  before  Chris. 
He  WM  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  i>liiladf)- 
phus,  who  had  been  his  partner  cm  the  thrge* 
the  last  ten  years  uf  his  reign.     Ptolemy  Lsfa 
has  been  commended  for  his  abilities,  not  oetr 
as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  writer,  and  amcsM  ti» 
many  valuable  compoaitiona  whteb  have  bf«« 
lost,  we  are  to  lament  a  history  of  Alesaatfer 
the  Qreat,  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  yreatly  adoun^ 
and  valued  for  elegance  and  authenticity.    A3 
his  successors  were  called  Ptolemiee  tmut  him 
Pttut.  10,  l.  —  Jtutin.  18,  fte      Fol^.  S.  -  Jm- 

mmCyrt.  ~  Ftut.inAles. The8d  aonoTPtolenf 

the  first,  succeeded  his  fktbcr  on  the  Bgyptias 
throne,  and  was  called  Phttadtlpkiu  byantiptai»' 
sis.  because  he  killed  two  of  hia  brothers.  Bt 
showed  himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to  «»> 
ceed  his  great  father,  and  eonaeioua  of  tise  adva» 
tages  which  arise  fVt>m  an  allianee  with  powetts 
nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Italy  to  solicit 
the  fMendship  of  the  Romans,  whose  name  tid 
roiliUry  reputation  had  become  univemlir 
known  for  the  victories  which  they  bad  jiM  ob- 
tained over  Pyrrhut  and  the  T^rentinea.  Hi 
ambassadors  were  received  with  marks  of  a* 
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eomiMnioiifl  of  his  voluptuousness  and  extrava- 
gance, and  their  carcases  were  drai;K>*d  with 
the  greatest  icnominy  tbrounh  the  streets  of 
Alexandria.    Poiyh.     Juttin.  30,  4'C.     Piut.  in 

Cleom. The  5th,  succeeded  bis  father  Philo- 

pater.  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the  4th 
year  of  his  age.     During  the  years  of  his  minor- 
ity  he  « as  under  the  protection  of  Sosibius  and 
of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  administration 
Autiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the  provinces  ot 
Coelosyria  and    Palestine,  which  he  had  con* 
quered  by  war.      The    Romans  also    renewed 
their  alliance  with  him  after  their  victories  over 
Annibal.  and  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic 
war.    This  flattering  embassy  induced  Aritto- 
inenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  patronage  of  the 
young  monarch  to  the  Romans,  but  the  regent 
was  confirmed  iu  his  honourable  office,  and  by 
making  a  treuty  of  alliance  with  the  people  of 
Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyptians  that   he 
was  qualifii^d  tu  wield  the  sceptre  and  to  govern 
the  nation.     But  now  that  Ptolemy  had,  reached 
bis  14th  year,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Hgypt,  the  years  of  his  minority  had  expired. 
He  received  the  surname  of  Epiphatu$,  or  IIlus* 
trious,  and  was  crowned  at  Alexandria,  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  and  the  faithful  Aristomenes 
resigned  into  his  band:»  an  empire  which  he  had 
governed  with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  credit 
to  his  sovereign.     Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner 
delivered  from  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than 
he  betrayed  the  same  vices  which  had  charac- 
terised his  fatbet ;  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes 
were  despised,  and  the  minister  who  for  ten 
years  had  governed  the  kinvdom  with  equity 
and  moderation,  was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of 
the  sovereign  who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary 
advice  which  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did 
not  permit  him  to  follow.    His  cruelties  raised 
seditions  among  hia  subjects,  but  these  were 
twiee  quelled  by  (he  prudence  and  the  modera- 
tion of  one  Polyerates,  the  most  faithful  of  his 
corrupt  ministers.     In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gance, Bpiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance  with 
the  Romans;  above  all  others  he  showed  himself 
eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  nation  from 
whom  he  could  derive  so  many  advantages,  and 
during  their  war  against  Antiochus  he  offt*red 
to  assist  them  with  money  against  a  monarch 
whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  but 
whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the  seditions  he 
raised  in  the  very  heart  nf  Egypt.     After  a  reign 
of  24  years,  180  years  before  Christ,  Ptolemy 
was  poisoned  by  bis  ministers,  whom  he  had 
threatened  to  rob  of  their  possessions,  to  carry 
on  a  war  against  Seleucus  kin?  of  Syria.    Liv. 

35,  13,  4-e.     Jtutin.  ^c Th?  6th,  succeeded 

bis  father  Bpiphanes  on  the  Bicyptian  throne, 
and  received  the  surname  of  PMlemetor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleopa- 
tra.  He  was  in  the  6lh  year  of  his  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  during  bis  minority 
the  kingdom  was  governed  by  bis  mother,  and 
at  her  death  by  a  eunuch,  who  was  one  of  his 
favourites.  He  made  war  against  Antioehiu 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  recover  the  provin- 
ces of  Palestine  and  Ccelosyria.  which  were  part 
of  the  Egyptian  dominions,  and  after  several 
successes  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
who  detained  him  in  confinement.  During  the 
captivity  of  Philometor.  the  Egyptians  raised  i 
to  the  throne  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  Everw  I 
getes,  or  Physboo,  also  son  of  BpiphaiiM,  but  J 


he  was  no  sooner  established  in  bis  power  tiist 

Antiochus  turned  his  arms  againM  Kitypt,  rfcoTf 

away  the  usurper,  and  restored  Pbilrmetortoal! 

M*  right!*  and  privileges  ms  king  uf  Egypu    Tin 

artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was  sooa  com 

preheoiled   by   Philometor.   and   when  he  *** 

that  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  bad  remsinrd 

in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,   he  recalled 

his  brother  Physeon,  aiul  made  him  partner  oa 

the  throne,  and  concerted  iritb   him    how  to 

repel  their   common   enemy.      This  uniaa  d 

interest    in    the    two  royal    brothers  ineenwd 

Antiochus)  he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  annj,  • 

but  the  Romans  checked  his  progress  and  obligml 

him  to  retire.     No  sooner  were  they  delivmd 

trtmi    the    impendfaig    war,     than    Philometnr 

and   PhyscoB,  whom  the   fear  of  danger  bai: 

united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppow 

each  other's  views.    Physeon  was  at  last  banisbcd 

by  the  superior  power  of  his  brother,  and  as  he 

could  find  no  support  in  Egjrpt,  he  immediatelv 

repaired  to  Rome.     To  excite  more  effectnsllT 

the  eompassitm  of  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  tbe^ 

assistance,  he  appeared  in  the  meanest  drew 

and   took  his   residence  in  the   most  ob««R 

comer  of  the  city.     He  received  an  audieaer 

from  the  senate,  and  the   Ronuuis  sealed  tke 

dispute  between    the   two  royal    brotiiers,  b; 

making  them  independent  of  one  another,  sad 

giving  the  government  of  Libya  and  Cyreoe  u 

Pbyscon,  and    confirming   Philometor    in  ite 

possession  of  Egjrpt,  and  the  island  of  Cypru 

These  terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly  xs 

cepted,  but  Physeon  soon  claimed  the  domioi-* 

of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  waa  supported  bv  tt!( 

Romans,  who  wished  to  aggrandise  thenis>-lm 

by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyptian  power.   Pi  <t- 

ometor  refused  to  deliver  up  the  island  or  Crpra^ 

and  to  call  away  his  brother's  attention,  b<  '> 

mented  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.    Bm 

the  death  of  Pbilonoetor.  145  years  before  tbr 

Christian  era,  left  Physeon  master  of  Bgypt  sw 

all  the  dependent  provinces.      Philonietnr  ka» 

been  commended  by  aomp  historians  for  bts 

clemency  and  moderation,     Diod. — £««. — Pit^ 

The  7th  Ptolemy,  sumamed    Physeon,  i« 

account  of  the  prominence  of  his  bflly.'asceiKM 
the  throne  of  E^ypt  after  the  death  oT  his  brodwr 
Philometor,  and  as  he  had  reiffne<l   for  smk 
time  conjointly  with  him  ( Vid    Ptolemaeus  ttb^. 
his  succession  was  approved,  though   the  «i'' 
and  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  laid  elsiis 
to  the  crown.     Cleopatra  was  supported  la  bet 
claims  by  the  Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed 
that  Physeon  should  marry  the  queen,  and  tim 
her  son  should  succeed  on   the  throne  at  ^ 
death.       The  nuptials  were  aeeordicgly  eele- 
brated,  but  on  that  very  day  the  tyratat  murdered 
Cleopatra's  son  in  her  arms.     He  ordered  him- 
self to  be  called  Evergetet,  bat  the  Alexandria« 
refused  to  do  it,  and  stigmatixed  him  with  tix 
appellation  of  Kakergetet,  or  evil  doer,  a  «w- 
name  which  he  deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  op 
pression.     A  series  of  barbarity  rendered  bis 
odious,  but  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid  Ecypt «( 
his  tyranny,  the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  fled  from  a  plaer  which  eootin 
ually  streamed  with  the  blood  of  their  matsM«rr4 
fellow  citizens.     If  their  migration  proved  tetsl 
to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Ale^xjuadru, 
it  was  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  ccnwh 
tries  where  they  retired  ;  and  the  numberx  <rf 
Egyptians  that  sought  a  6af«r  asylum  in  Gfecc* 
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Oreat  was  appointed  by  the  tenat*  to  be  their 
patron  and  their  guardian.     Tbeir  reign  was  as 
lurbnlent  as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  it  Is 
remarkable  for  no  nneommon  events,  only  we 
may  observe  that  the  young  queen  was  the  C1eo< 
patra  who  soon  after  became  so  celebrated  as 
being  the  mistress  of  J.  Cssar,  the  wife  of  M. 
Antony,  and  the  last  of  the  Bgy  ptian  monarehs  of 
the  family  of  Lagus.  Cic.p>o  Rabir.^Strab.  17> — 
Dkm.  39.  —Appian.  de  Cifv.-— The  thirteenth, 
sumamed  Dionythu  or  Baec/nu,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Bgypt  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra, whom  be  bad  married,  according  to  the 
directions  of  his  father  Auletes.     He  was  under 
the  care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the  Oreat, 
IFid.  FtolenuBUs  12,]  but  the  wickedness  and 
avarleeof  his  ministers  soon  obliged  him  to  reign 
independent.    He  was  tbjn  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age,  when  his  guardian  after  the  faul 
battle  of  Pharfalia.  came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt, 
and  claimed  his  protection.    He  refused  to  grant 
the  required  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  he  basely  murdered  Pompey,  after  he 
had  brought  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of 
fHendship  and  cordiality.     To  curry  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  off 
the  head  of  Pompey;  but  Ciesar  turned  with  in- 
dignation from  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  he  found  the  king  of  Egypt  as 
(Uthless  to  his  cause  as  to  that  of  his  fallen 
enemy.    Ctesar  sat  as  judge  to  hear  the  various 
claims  of  the  brother  and  sister  to  the  throne; 
and  to  satisfy  the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  or 
Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  ap- 
pointed the  two  younger  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    This  fair  and  candid  decision 
might  have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  but 
Ptolemy  was  governed  by  cruel  and  avaricious 
ministers,  and  therefore  he  reftised  to  aeknow- 
ledge  Casar  as  a  judge  or  a  mediator.     The 
Roman  enforced  his  authority  by  arms,  and  three 
victories  were  obtained  over  the  Egyptian  forces. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Csssar,  now  beaded  his  armies; 
but  a  defeat  was  fatal,  and  as  he  attempted  to 
save  his  life  by  flight,  he  was  drowned   in  the 
Nile,  about  forty-six  years  before  Christ,  and 
three  years  and  eiabt  months  after  the  death  of 
Auletes.   CI«opatra,  at  the  death  of  her  brother, 
iMcame  sole  mistress  of  Egypt;  but  as  the  Egyp> 
tians  were  no  friends  to  female  government, 
CsBsar  obliged  her  to  marry  her  yoimger  brother 
Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  age.     ApptaH.Ot".—C<B$.  in  Ale*.—8trab.  17. 
—  Joteph.   Ant'  —  Dio.  —  Ptut.  in  Ant,  <^e.  — 
Bueton.  in  C<ce«.— —  Apion,  king  of  Gyrene,  was 
the  Illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physeon.    After 
a  reign  of  twenty  years  he  died;  and  as  he  had 
no  children,  he  made  the  Romans  heirs  of  his 
dominions.      The  Romans  presented  his  sub- 
jects with  their   independence.      lAv.   70-— — 
Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Burydiee 
the  daughter  of  Antipater.    Unable  to  succeed 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunus  fled  to  the 
eourt  of  Seleueus,  where  he  was  received  with 
friendly  marks  of  attention.     Seleueus  was  then 
king  of  Macedonia,  an  empire  which  he  had 
lately  acquired  by  the  death  of  Lysimaehus  in  a 
bffttle  in  Phrygia;  but  his  reign  was  short,  and 
Ceraunus  peifldiously  murdered  him  and  as- 
cended his  throne,  2S0  B.  &     The  murderer, 
however,  could   not  be  firmlv  established   In 


Macedonia,  as  long  as  Arsinoe  tiie  widow,  and 
the  children  f>f  Lysimaehus  were  alive,  snd  m- 
Ittled  to  claim  his  kingdom  as  the  lawful  posMe> 
sion  of  tbeir  father.   To  remove  these  obstaelrt, 
Ceraunus  made  oflTers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe, 
who  was  his  own  sister.    The  queen  at  first  re- 
fused, but  the  protestations  and  solemn  promitct 
of  the  usurper  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  ( 
sent.     The  nuptials,  however,  were  no 
celebrated,  thsji  Ceraunus  murdered  the 
young  princes,  and  confirmed  his  usurpatioo  hf 
rapine  and  cruelty.     But  now  three  poweiM 
princes  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  at 
their  own ;  Antioebus,  the  son  of  Seleuens;  An- 
tigonus,  the  sun  of  Demetrius;  and  Pyrrhos,  ths 
king  of  Epirus.     These  enemies,  however,  wefs 
soon  removed;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigoons 
in  the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostiUties 
of  his  two  other  rivals  by  promises  and  money. 
He  did  not  long  remain  inactive;  a  barbariaa 
army  of  Oauls  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  and 
the  monarch  immediately  marched  to  meettbesi 
in  the  field.    The  baUle  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  Macedonians  might  have  obtained  the  vie> 
tory,  if  Ceraunus  bad  shown  more  prudence.  Be 
was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and  takea 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore 
hia  body  to  pieces.     Ptolemy  had  been  king  of 
Macedonia , only  eighteen  month*.     JuOin.  H, 
&o.  -  Paus.   10.  10      -An  iliegitimate  mm  ^ 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  be 
was  tyrannically  dispossessed  by  the   RomanSi 
Cato  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
sent  against  Ptolemy  by  the  senate,  and  the 
Roman  general  proposed  to  the  monarch  tn  re- 
tire ftom  the  throne,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  hi* 
days  in  the  obscure  office  of  high  priest  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Papbos.     Tnls  offer  was  re- 
jected with  the  indignation  which    it  merited, 
and  the  monarch  poisoned  himself  at  the  a^ 
proach  of  the  enemy.     The  treamres  found  is 
the  island  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,856,2501.  sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome 
by  the  conquerors.    Plut.  in  CaU—Fal.  Mas.  9. 
•—A  son  of  Pynhus  king  of  Epirus,  by  Anti- 
gone, the  daughter  of  Berenice.      He  was  Ml 
governor  of  Epirus,  when  Pyrrbus  went  to  Italy 
to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the   Romans, 
where  he    presided  with  great    prudence  and 
moderation.     He  was  killed,  bravely  fiirbtiog  io 
the  expedition  which  Pyrrbus  undertook  against 

Sparta   and  Argos. An  eunoeh,    by  wboic 

friendly  assistance  Mithridates  the  Oreat  saved 

his  life  after  a  battle  with  Lucnllua. A  king 

of  Chalcidiee  in  Syria,  about  thirty  years  before 
Christ.  He  opposed  Pompey  when  be  invaded 
Syria,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  conqueror  spared  his  lifie  only  upoo  receiving 

1000  talents.    Joteph   Ant.  13 A  nephew  al 

Antigonus  who  commanded  an  army  in  the  Pvln- 
ponnetus.  He  revolted  fk-om  his  unole  to  Cas 
Sander,  and  some  time  after  he  attem|M#d  tn  bribe 
the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
had  invited  him  to  his  camp.  He  was  seised 
and  imprisoned  for  his  treachery,  and  the  Eryp> 
tian  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  drink  hem- 
lock.  A  son  of  JutM,  made  king  of  Mauri- 
tania. He  was  son  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  tbe 
daughter  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  eelebratrd 
Cleopatra.    He  was  put  to  death  by  Cains  Oili- 

gula.      Dio.      Tacit.   Ann.    11 CUudius.  a 

eelebmted  Egyptian  geographer,  astronomer,  and 
matbematieiao,  was  bom  at  Pelusium,  aboai 
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the  scat  of  the  flnt  diswnsioni.  The  Mamertini, 
a  tiorty  of  Italian  mercenaries,  were  appointed 
by  the  kinf  of  STraeuce  to  guard  the  tnwu  of 
Mesiana.  but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  instead  of 
pn>tectJnK  the  citixens,  basely  massacred  th^m. 
and  seised  their  possessions.  This  act  of  cruelty 
raised  the  indignation  of  all  the  Sicilians,  and 
Hiero,  king  ot  Syracuse,  who  had  employed 
theno,  prepared  to  punish  their  perfidy;  and  the 
Matnertini.  besieged  in  Messana,  and  without 
fk'iends  or  resources,  resoWed  to  throw  themselves 
for  protection  into  the  bands  of  the  flrst  power 
that  could  relieve  them.  They  were,  however, 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  while  some 
implored  the  assisunee  of  Carthage,  others  called 
upon  the  Romans  for  protection.  Without  hesi- 
tation or  delay,  the  Carthaginians  entered  Mes- 
sana, and  the  Romans  also  hastened  to  give  to 
the  Mamertini  that  aid  which  bad  been  claimed 
from  them  with  as  much  eacemess  as  from  the 
Carthaclnian*.  At  the  approach  of  the  Roman 
troops,  the  Mamertini,  who  had  implored  their 
assistance,  took  up  arms,  and  forced  the  Cartha* 
ginians  to  evacuate  Messana.  Presh  forces  were 
poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though  Carthage 
seemed  superior  in  anna,  and  in  resources,  yet 
the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  Romans  daily 
appeared  more  formidable,  and  Hiero,  the  Syra- 
eu«an  king  who  hitherto  had  embraced  the 
Interest  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the  most 
faitbnil  ally  of  the  republic  From  a  private 
quarrel  the  war  became  general.  The  Romans 
obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as  their  enemies 
were  masters  at  sea,  the  advantages  which  they 
gained  were  small  and  inconsiderable.  To 
make  themselves  equal  to  their  adversaries, 
they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  in 
sixty  days  timber  was  cut  down,  and  a  fleet  of 
120  galleys  completely  manned  and  provisioned. 
The  successes  they  met  with  at  sea  were  trivial, 
and  little  advantage  could  be  gained  over  an 
enemy  tlut  were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and 
long  experience.  Duilius  at  last  obtained  a 
victory,  and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever 
received  a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.  The 
losses  which  they  had  already  sustained  induced 
the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the 
Romans  whom  an  unsucces«fkil  descent  upon 
Africa,  under  Regulus,  [  Fid.  Regulus.}  had  ren- 
dered difiOdent,  listeneid  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
flrst  Punic  war  was  eoorluded  B.  C.  241,  on  the 
following  terms: — The  Carthaginians  pledged 
themselves  to  pay  to  the  Romans,  within  twenty 
years,  the  sum  of  30O0  Kuboie  ulents;  they  pro- 
mised to  release  all  the  Roman  captives  without 
ransom,  to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  other  islands 
in  the  Mediterrane«n,  anid  not  to  molest  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty, 
tbe  Carthaginians,  who  had  lost  the  dominion 
of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in 
Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their  loues  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies, 
and  secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves 
np«n  their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romaiu  were 
■ot  ins-nsible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and  to 
stop  their  proerrss  towards  Italy,  they  made 
stipulations  with  the  Carthaginians,  by  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Iberus,  or 
to  molest  tbe  el  ies  of  their  allies  the  Saguntines. 
This  was  for  •ome  time  observed,  but  when 
Annlbal  •ncceed-d  to  tbe  command  of  the  Car- 
tftaginian  armiog  in  Spain,  be  spumed  tbe 
^odaries  which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set 


to  his  arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  theiiaii 
of  Saguniuin      The  Romans  were  apprised  ol 
the  hostilities  which  had  been   begun  against 
their  allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in  the  bands  of 
the  enemy  before  they  had  taken  any  steps  to 
op(>ose  biro.     Complaints  were  carried  to  Car- 
thage, and  war  was  determined  on  by  the  inla- 
ence  of  Annibal   in  the   Carthaginian  tenatei 
Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.  C.  818.  Annibal 
marched  a  numerous  army  of  90000  foot  and 
12,000  horse,  towards  Italy,  resoUed  to  carry 
on  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.     He  crosied 
the  Rhone,  the  Alpi,  and  the  Apennines,  wigh 
uncommon  celerity,  and  the  Roman  consuls  wIm 
were  stationed  to  stop  his  progress,  were  sever- 
ally defeated.     The  battles  of  Trebia,  of  Tieinns, 
and  of  the  lake  of  Thraayroenus,  threw  Rome 
into  tbe  greatcatappreheiuions,  but  tbe  pnukoec 
and  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  dictator  Pabios, 
soon  taught  them  to  hope  for  better  time*.     Tct 
the  conduct  of  Pabius  was  universally  censored 
as  cowardice,  and  the  two  consuls  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command,  by  pursuing  a  diiferctt 
plan  of  operations,  soon  brought  on  a  deeisiTe 
action  at  Canna,  in  which  45,000  Romans  were 
left  in  the  field  of  battle.    This  bloody  Yietoiy 
caused  so  much  consternation  at   Rome,  tkat 
some  authors  have  declared  that  if  Annibal  bad 
immediately  marched  fknm  the  plains  of  (^noa 
to  the  city,  he  would  have  met  with  no  reaistanee, 
but  would  have  terminated  a  lonf  and  dangerooi 
war  with  glory  to  himself,  and  the  moat  lueatia- 
able  advantages  to  his  country.     This  eelebrated 
victory  at  Cannse  left  the  conqueror  master  «f 
two  camps,  and  of  an  immense  booty;  and  the 
cities  which  had  hitherto  observed  a  neutrality, 
no  sooner  saw  the  defeat  of  tbe  Romans,  tbaa 
they  eagerly  embraced  the  interest  of  Carthage. 
The  news  of  this  victory  was  carried  to  Carthage 
by  Mago,  and  the  Carthaginiana  refused  to  be- 
lieve it  till  three  bushels  of  golden  ringa  weft 
spread  before  them,  which  had  been  taken  tram 
the  Roman  knights  in  the  field  of  battle.     Ater 
this  Annibal  called  his  brother  AMlrubal  tram 
Spain  with  a  large  reinforcement;  but  the  vaai^ 
of  Atdrubal  was  Intercepted  by  the  Romana.  kis 
army  was  defeated,  and  himself  slain      Aflairs 
now  had  taken  a  diflTerent  turn,  and  Marceilos 
who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  legions  ia 
Italy,  soon  taught  his  countrymen  that  Annitaal 
was  not  Invincible  In  the  field.     In  difliFrrat 
parts  of  the  world  the   Romans  were  makiac 
very  rapid  conquests,  and  if  tbe  sudden  arrival 
of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  Italy  at   first  raked 
fears  and  apprehensions,  they  were  soon  enabled 
to  dispute  with  their  enemies  for  the  aoTereigaty 
of  Spain,  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.     Annibal 
no  longer  appeared  formidable  in    Italy;  if  be 
conquered  t-iwns  In  Campania  or  Ma^na  Gneda, 
he  remained  master  of  them  only  while  hia  anay 
hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  he  mar^H^ 
towards  Rome  the  alarm  he  occasioned  was  bot 
momentary,  the  Romans  were  prepared  to  o^ 
pose  him,  and  his  retreat  was  therefore  the  more 
dishonourable.     Tbe  conquests  of  youof  Seipio 
in  Spain  had  now  raised  the  expectations  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Roaae 
than  he  proposed  to  remove  Aimibal  from  tbe 
caplul  of  Italy  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  tu»K» 
of  Carthage.    This  was  a  bold  and   haoardow 
enterprixe,  but  though  Pabitia  opposed  it.  it  wm 
univer«ally  approved  by  the  Roman  senate,  and 
joung  Seipio  was  empowered  to  sail  to  Africa. 
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I  Tifour,  than  when  Annibal  wu  viotoriotts 
at  the  gates  of  Rome.    The  town  was  blocked 
up  by  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  begun. 
Two  yean  were  spent  in  useless  oper  tioni,  and  I 
Carthage  seemed  still  able  to  rise  rrom  iu  ruins,  i 
to  dispute  for  the  empire  of  the  world;  when 
Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Seipio,  who 
finished  the  second    Punic  war.  was  sent   to 
conduct  the  siege.     The  vigour  of  his  operations 
soon  baffled  the  efforu.  and  the  bold  resistance 
of  the  besieged;  the  communications  which  they 
had  with  the  land  were  cut  off,  and  the  city 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ene- 
my.    Despair  and  famine  now  raged  in  the  city, 
and  Seipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls,  where 
the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded.     His 
entrance   into  the  streets  was   disputed   with 
uncommon  fury,  the   houses   as  he  advanced 
were  set  on  fire  to  stop  bis  progress ;  but  when 
a  body  of  50.000  persons  of  either  sex,  had  claim- 
ed quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  dis- 
heartened,  and  such  as  disdained  to  tie  prisoners 
of  war,  perished  in  the  flames,  which  gradually 
destroyed  their  habitations,  147  B.  C.  after  a 
continuation    of   hostilitiee    (or    three    years. 
During  seventeen  days  Carthage  was  in  flames; 
and  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from 
the  Vre  whatever  possession  they  could.     But 
while  others  profited  from  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  philosophic  general,  struck  by  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  the  scene,  repeated  two 
lines  from  Homer,  which  contained  a  prophecy 
concerning  the  fall  of  Troy.     He  was  asked  by 
the  historian  Polybius,  to  what  be  then  applied 
bis  prediction  ?     To  my  country,  replied  Scipio, 
/or  her  too  I  dread  the  vicimtude  of  human  qffiairi, 
and  in  her  turn  $he  may  exhibit  another  fiaming 
Carthage-       This  remarkable  event  happened 
about  Uie  year  of  Rome  606.     The  news  of  this 
victory  caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome; 
and  immediately  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate,  not  only  to  rase  the  walls 
of  Carriage,  but  even  to  dem<ilish  and  bum  the 
very  materials  with  which  they  were  made :  and 
in  a  few  days,  that  city  which  hsd  been  once  the 
seat  of  commerce,  the  model  of  magnificence, 
the  common  store  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  world, 
left  behind  no  traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its 
power,  or  even  of  its  existence.    Pofyb.  —  Oroti- 
MM.—Appian.  de  Punie.  ^e.  -  Flor, — fUU.  in  Cat. 
4-c-     Slrnb.  -lAv.  EpiU  —Diod. 

POPIBNOS,  Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,  a 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  hirhest  offices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  praetor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vinces. His  lather  was  a  blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordians,  Puplenus  was  elected 
with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  to  rid 
the  world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the 
Maximini,  he  immediately  marched  against 
these  tyrants ;  but  he  was  soon  informed  that 
they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  resent- 
ment of  dieir  own  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he 
retired  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which 
his  merit  claimed.  He  soon  after  prepared  to 
make  war  against  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
the  msjesty  of  Rome,  but  in  this  he  was  pre- 
vented, and  massacred  A.  D-  236.  by  the  pras- 
torian  guard*.  Balbinus  shared  his  fate. 
Pupienus  is  sometimes  called  Maximus.    In  bis 


private  character  he  appeared  alwartfrave  sad 
nerious,  he  was  the  constant  fri«nid  of  juitiec, 
moderation  and  clemency,  and  no  greater  en> 
comium  can  be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to 
say  that  he  was  invested  with  the  purple  witboot 
soliciting  for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said 
that  they  had  selected  him  from  thoutaods  be- 
cause they  knew  no  person  more  worthy  « 
better  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  sd 
empemr. 

PUPP108  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  Jalius 
Cvsar.  His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  tlut 
when  they  were  represented  on  the  Rnmao 
stage,  the  audience  melted  into  tears,  froa 
which  circumstance  Horace  calls  them  lact- 
mosa,  ep.  I,  1,  67. 

PoSPOltART.a  INSULA,  two  islands  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  African  coast,  imw  called  the 
Salvage  Islet. 

PotbAm,  a  city  of  Cdmpania,  now  PouutH.   > 
on  the  coast,  and  not  far  trova  the  Lucrine  lake^ 
Its  Greek  name  was  Dicaearchia;  but  when  IM 
Romany  sent  a  colony  there,   they  gave  it  tbc 
name  of  Puteoli.  probably  fhim  the  number  of 
its  wells,  or  perhaps  from  the  stench  which  «« 
emitted    by    the    sulphureous    and    aluminoei 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood.      Respecting  Ike 
origin  of  this  place,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it 
was  at  first  the  harbour  of  Cum«.     Henesvc 
may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of  that  dif, 
without  calling  in  the  Samians  to  aasist  in  ta 
foundation,  as  Steph.  Bys.  reporta.'and  Hicfv- 
nymtu.      The    Romans   appear  to  have  Int  ' 
directed    their  attention    to  this    spot   in  tkc  , 
second  Punic  war,  when  Pabitis  the  eonsol  •« 
ordered  to  fortify  and  garrison  the  town,  which 
had  only  been  frequented  hitherto  for  eoanacr' 
eial  purposes.      In  the  following  year  it  «si 
attacked   by   Hannibal  without   stieecas :  mi 
about  this  time  became  a  naval  station  of  ess- 
siderable  importance;  armies  were  sent  to  Spsis 
fh>m  thence;  and  the  embassy  from  Carthsgs. 
which  was  sent  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  close  d 
the  second  Punic  war,  disembarked  hcre^  mi 
proceeded  to   Rome  by  land,  as  did  St  Pial 
about  250  years  afterwards.      The  apostle  it- 
mained  seven  days  at  Puteoli,   before  he  Kt 
forward  on  his  Journey  by  the  Appian  Way.   b 
the  time  of  Strabo,  the  city  appears  to  hs«c 
been  a  place  of  very  great  commerce,  and  fsr- 
tirularly  connected  with  Alexandria:  the  impen 
from  that  city,  which  was  tl*en  the  emperiaa 
of  the  east,  being  much  greitter  than  the  expoiti 
of  Italy.    Str  b.  5  et  ]7.—Ptin.  31.  2.— Lm.K 
7  et  13.  26.  17.  80.  22.     Aa.  Apott.  26,  IS. 

PUTlctLJB,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  vidaitr 
of  the  Bsquiline.  The  Campus  Bsquilinoswsi, 
in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  without  the  walls  ef 
the  city,  and  a  number  of  pits  were  dog  ia  it  is 
receive  the  dead  bodies  of  the  lower  ordeis. 
These  holes  were  called  putieuii,  from  their 
rt-semblance  to  wells,  or  more  probably 
the  stench  which  issued  from  thena  in 
quenee  of  this  practice.  The  Baquilise 
have  been  considered  as  unwholesome,  till  lb>* 
mode  of  burial  was  discontinued;  which  efaaate 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  when  the 
gardens  of  Macenas  were  laid  oat  here.  Bm 
Sat.  1,  8.  8.   Ep.  5,  101.      J^arro,  £.  JL.  4.  5. 

PTANKP8U.  an  Athenian  fesUval.  eelohratsi 
in  honour  of  Theseus  and  his  eompstniosis.  who, 
after  their  return  from  Crete,  were  entertahied 
with  all  manner  of  fhiits  and  yartietilarljr  pulis 
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Prmn  this  eirrumstunee  the  Pyanrpnia  wm  em' 
after  rommeinoratMl  by  the  boihing  of  puiie,  Ave 
r«S  h^tXv  iriava*  Some,  howvTer,  suppoM  that 
it  was  observed  in  eomtnemoration  of  the  Her- 
•clidae,  who  were  entertained  with  pulse  by  the 
Athenians. 

Ptdna.  •  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  western 
enast  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  above  Dium. 
It  is  famous  for  the  decisiT<>  victory  gained  in 
its  neiirbbourhood,  B*  C  168,  by  P.  ifimilius 
over  the  Macedonian  army  under  Perseus, 
which  put  an  end  to  that  celebrated  empire.  It 
la  also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  besieged 
•nd  put  to  death  by  Cassander.  Its  modern 
name  is  Kidro$.  TAucyif.  I.  61  et  137.— DMxi. 
fife.  IS. 

Ptomai,  a  nation  of  dwarfs  in  the  extremest 
parta  of  India,  who  sp<>lte  the  same  laniruage  as 
the  other  Indiana,  but  were  so  small  that  the 
tallest  amoocst  them  seldom  exceeded  two  feet 
in  height.  Some  of  them  were  said  to  build 
their  bouses  with  egg-shells,  whilst  others  lived 
in  holes  under  the  earth,  whence  they  came  out 
in  harvest-time  with  hatchets  to  cut  down  he 
com,  as  if  to  fell  a  forest.  They  were  admirable 
archers,  for  which  reason  the  Icing  of  India  kept 
8000  of  them  as  guards.  Their  animals  were 
all  of  a  proportionable  suture  with  themselves, 
and  upon  these  they  went  out  to  make  war 
affainst  certain  birds,  called  cranes,  who  came 
annually  from  Seythia  to  plunder  them.  They 
were  once  governed  by  a  princess,  named  Oer- 
ana,  who  was  changed  into  a  crane  for  boasting 
herself  fairer  than  Juno.  Later  traditions,  how- 
ever, remove  these  Pyinnies  to  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  where  they  represent  them  to  have 
attacked  Hercules  when  sleeping  after  his  vic- 
tory over  AntSBUst  they  discharged  their  arrows 
with  great  fury  upon  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
hero,  who,  being  effectually  roused,  was  so 
pleased  witti  their  intrepidity,  that  he  wrapped 
a  number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemsan 
lion,  and  carried  them  to  Burysthenes.  Ond. 
Met  6, 90 — Homer.  JL3,  6.-~Arisl.  Anim.  8. 18. 
—Jup.  13, 186.  -Mela,  3,  8.~SueL  m  Aug.  83. 

PrOHALiIotf,  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Brlus, 
aiHi  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Cartilage.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odioiu  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  the  gratifleaiinn  of  his  predomin- 
ant passions,  and  he  did  not  even  spare  the  life 
of  Siehcus,  Dido'a  husband,  beeanae  he  was  the 
most  powerful  and  opulent  of  all  the  Phosnl- 
eians.  This  murder  he  committed  in  a  temple, 
of  which  Sichaus  was  the  priest;  but  Instead  of 
obtaining  the  riches  which  he  desired,  Pygmalion 
was  shunned  by  his  subjects,  and  Dido,  to  avoid 
Airther  acts  of  cruelty,  fled  away  with  her  hus> 
band's  treasures,  and  a  large  colony  to  the  coast 
of  AfHca,  where  she  fbiwded  a  city.  Pygmalion 
died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
forty-seventh  of  his  reign.      Firg.  Mn.  1,  347. 

fte.  -Justin.  18.  9 — ApoUod.  8.     Ital.  1 A 

celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Thp 
debauchery  of  the  females  of  Amathus,  to  which 
he  was  a  witness,  created  in  him  such  an  aver- 
sion for  the  Cair  sex.  Uiat  he  resolved  never  to 
marry.  The  affection  which  be  had  denied  to 
the  other  sex.  he  liberally  bestowed  upon  the 
works  of  his  own  hands.  He  became  enamoured 
of  a  beautiful  statue  of  marble  which  he  had 


made,  and  at  his  exmest  request  and  prayers, 
acecirdlng  to  the  mythnlogists,  the  goddi'ss  of 
beauty  changed  the  favourite  autue  into  a 
womAH,  whom  the  artist  married,  and  by  whom 
he  bad  a  son  called  Paphus,  who  founded  the 
city  of  that  name  in  Cyprus.     Ovid.  Met   ID,  9. 

Ptl&DES,  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis, 
by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was 
educated,  together  with  his  cousin  Oreiitrs, 
with  whom  he  (ormed  the  most  invioUble  friend* 
ship,  and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the  mur« 
der  of  Agamemnon,  by  assassinating  Clyterones- 
tra  and  iGgysthus.  He  also  aecompusnied  him 
to  Tauriva  Chersonesus.  and  for  his  services 
Orestes  rewarded  him,  by  civing  him  his  sister 
Electra  in  marriage.  Pylades  had  by  her  two 
sons,  Medon  and  Strophius.  The  fMendship  of 
Oresti'S  and  Pylades  bfcaroe  proverbial.  ^Fidm 
Orestes.]     Burip,  in  Iphtg.—Mtchyl.  in  An.  fto. 

A  celebrated  Oreek  musician,  in  the  age  of 

Pbilopoemen.  Phit.  in  PAt/.-— >A  celebrated 
actor  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  banished  by  that 
emperor,  for  pointing  with  his  finger  to  one  of 
the  audience,  who  bad  hissed  him,  and  thus 
making  him  known  to  all.    Suet,  in  Oetmv.  43. 

Ptla,  a  general  name  among  the  Greeks  for 
any  narrow  pass.  The  most  remarkable  were 
the  following.    Pylae  Albanias.    [Fuf.  Caucasus  ] 

PylsB  AnoanicsB,  a  pass  through  the  range 

of  mount  Amanna.  between  Cilieia  Campestris 
and  Syria.  Darius  marched  through  this  pasa 
to  the  battle-field  of  Issus.     Quint.  Curt.  8,  4. — 

PUn.  5, 27 PylK  Caapia.    IFid.  Caspise  Por- 

ts.3 PylsB  CaueasiJB.     iFtd.  Caucasus] 

Pyls  CilicisB,  a  pass  of  Cilieia,  in  the  range  of 
mount  Taurus,  through  which  flows  the  river 

Saras.     JPfta.  5,  X7. Pyla  Sarmatise.     [Fiiii. 

Caucasus.]— Pyla  Syrlse,  a  pass  leading  fh>m 
Cilieia  into  Syria,  and  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  sea.  Xen.  Anab.  1,  4. — Arrian.  Esp» 
Alex.  S,  8. 

PtlaoOrx,  a  name  given  to  the  Amphicty- 
nnic  council,  because  they  always  assembled  at 
Pylae,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Ptlartbs,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Patroclns. 
Homer.  U.  16,  695. 

PtlIs,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  lor 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
flrom  Athens.     ApoUod.  3,  15.— JPaiw.  1,  89. 

Ptlos,  an  ancient  city  of  Blis,  about  eigh^ 
stadia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Blis,  and  which 
contended  with  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
name  for  the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of 
Nestor's  dominions.  It  was  situated  at  tfie  foot 
of  mount  Pholoe,  now  Jtfouroftount,  an|l  between 
the  heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis. 
Horn.  IL  6,  546.— fifrab.  a— —A  city  of  Blis,  in 
the  district  of  Trypbylia,  regarded  by  many  aa 
Nestor's  capital.  It  stood  at  a  disunce  of  thirty 
stadia  ttmn  the  coast,  and  near  a  small  river 
once  called  Amathus  and  Pamisus,  but  Bubse> 
quently  Mamaus  and  Arcadiciu.  Its  vestiges  are 
thought  to  correspond  with  a  PalaioCastro  situated 
at  Ptskine  or  Piiduni,  about  two  miles  fh>m  the 

.coast.     Strab.  8 A  city  of  Messenia,  on  the 

western  coast,  off  which  lay  the  island  of  Sphae- 
teria.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Agalens,  now  Oeranio,  or  Agio  SUa.  It  was 
built  by  Pylus,  son  of  Cleson,  and  was  aeeoanted 
by  some  the  royal  residence  of  Nestor,  whose 
house  and  tomb  were  both  shown  there.     Ita 
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haven,  whldi  wu  more  frequented  thso  any 
other  in  Menenia,  was  the  teene  of  a  Mvere 
contest  between  the  fleeu  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  maritime  situation  of  this  Pjrlos  accords 
better  with  Homer's  description  of  the  Neleao 
city,  than  either  the  Pjrlos  of  Triphylla  or  Elis, 
bui  the  point  is  one  of  some  uncertainty.  Strab. 
8 TTtucyd.  4.  3.  -Horn   II.  9.  153.     Od.  3.  4. 

Ptra,  a  part  of  mount  UCta,  on  which  ihe 
body  of  Hercules  was  burnt,     Uv.  36,  30. 

PfRACMON,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
tor^if*  of  mount  iBtna  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Oreek  words  which  sixnify  ^re  aod 
«M  aniil  (vviH  S«M»»w)     f'i'g  ^f*  8,  42  > 

PTRAMIobs.  famous  moaumeniK  of  Bcypt, 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Gdtel  Pharaan  or 
Pharaoh.'!  Mountauu.  They  commence  inunedi- 
•tely  south  of  Ciiro,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  extend  in  an  uninterrupted  range 
for  many  miles  in  a  southeriy  direction  parallel 
with  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  are  many  in 
number,  and  two  of  them  were  reckoned  amonfst 
the  Seven  wonders  of  the  world:  they  were  in- 
tended as  sepulehrea  for  the  klnfs  and  creat 
people  of  Bcypt,  and  were  of  such  high  antiquity, 
that  even  Diodorus  S«eulus,  who  flourished  lorty* 
four  years  before  tiie  Christian  era,  has  recorded 
that  in  his  time  neither  natives  nor  foreigners 
were  able  to  aseeruin  their  age.  The  first  and 
largest  of  these  pyramids,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  prnfligate  king  Cheops,  was  a  work 
of  twenty  years,  and  employed  870,000  men;  it 
was  of  a  square  form,  each  side  being  SOU  Oreek 
feet  lone  and  as  many  in  height,  the  stones  were 
very  skilfully  cemented,  and  were  never  less 
than  thirty  feet  long.  It  bad  several  subterrane- 
ous chambers,  and  a  channel  for  tlie  admission 
of  the  Nile  which  flowed  round  a  little  island, 
wherein  the  body  of  Cheops  was  said  to  be  de- 
posited. Close  by  the  great  pyramid  was  the 
enormous  statue  of  a  Sphinx  cut  nut  of  a  solid 
rock  with  great  ingenuity;  its  height  from  the 
stomach  to  the  top  of  the  head  was  sixty-three 
feet,  and  iu  length  113  feet,  and  it  was  said  that 
king  Amasis  was  buried  in  it. 

Ptramos.  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe.  a  beautiful  virgin,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
■aotual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received  eaeh  other's 
addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall,  which 
separated  their  houses.  After  the  most  solemn 
vows  of  sincerity  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
Tigilanee  of  th«ir  Mends,  and  to  meet  one 
another  at  the  tomb  of  NInus,  under  a  white 
mulberry-tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
Thisbe  ytme  flrst  to  the  appointed  place,  but 
the  nidaai  arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her 
away;  and  as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave 
■he  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found 
and  besmeared  with  blood.  Pyranuis  soon 
arrived;  he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and 
eoneludinc  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  beasu  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself 
with  his  sword.  Thisbe,  wlien  her  firars  were 
vanished,  returned  Arom  the  cave,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  dving  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the 
■word  whieb  still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This 
iragieal  seen*  happened  luider  a  white  mulberry, 
tree,  whieh.  as  the  poets  mention,  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever  alter  bore 
fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood.  Ovid  Met.  A.  55, 
fte.— Hvgm./i^.  218.— ^Ajtver  of  CUiciaCam* 


pestris,  rising  in  mount  Taurus,  and  fUling  itts 
the  Siniu  Issieus.     It  is  now  ttie  GMoeis. 

Pyrbnjbi,  a  well  known  range  of  mountauu, 
separating  Uallia  from  Hispania    The  name  «ss 
commonly  supposed   to  be  derived  from   the 
Greek  term  W^,  "fire,"  aod  various  expUo»> 
tions  were  attempted  to  be  given  of  this  etymo* 
logy.    According  to  some,  these  noountains  had 
once  been  devastated  by  fire,  an  opinion  whieb 
Poaidonius  deemed  not  improbable.    The  true  > 
(lerivAtiuo,    ho<wever,  is    evidently   the  Celtie  > 
Pyren  or  Pynit  "a  high  mountain,**  and  fhim  • 
this  same  may  in  like  manner  be  deduced  tb« 
name  of  mount  Bteutier  in  the  Tyrol;  tlMt  d 
i^yem,  in  upper  Austria,  that  of  Femer.  ia  tk« 
Tyrol,  and  many  others.     The  range  of  tkr 
Pyrenees  is  about  994  miles  in  length.    Tbe*c 
mountains  are  so  steep  and  difficult  of  aeeesa, 
that  Ave  narrow  pa«ses  only  are  (kvquentedfroa  . 
Prance  to  Spain.    The  flrst  is  at  SX  Stbrnttitm  ta  ' 
Biscay;  the  second  at  Maya  and  Piump^tma  ia 
Navarre;  the  third  at  Tvffai  the  fourth  fros 
CbmMuige  into  Art  'gon\  and  the  last  from  iMt. 
guedoe  to  CatmUmia.    A  few  more  have  bcca 
attempted  in  cases  nf  extreme  necessity.  i 

PraxNiBOs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  duriiy  a 
thower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  In  his  bouse  to  tibe 
nine  muses,  nnd  attempted  to  oflTer  them  Tie-  ' 
Icnee.    The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.   Pyrenaeua,  who  attempuA 
to  follow  them,  as  if  be  had  wings,  threw  hittwtf  , 
down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was  kilM.  > 
Ovid.  Met.  5.  274. 

Ptr£NB,  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius  king  of  ikt 
southern  parts  of  Spain.      Hercules  offered  vis-  . 
lence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Oeryon.aBd 
she  brought  Into  the  world  a  serpent,  whieh  «• 
terrified  her,  that  she  fled  into  the  woods,  when  \ 
she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.      SO.  A*.  \ 
3, 4/0.  ' 

Ptroo.  the  nurse  of  Priam's  ehildrca  who  , 
fnlloweo  .Bneas  in  his  flight  fh>in  Troy.     Fof. 

PTROOTtLBS,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  mb 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  baa  *r 
exelusive  privilege  nf  engraving  the  eooqu-nr, 
as  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who  vs* 
permitted  to  make  statues  of  him.     Kn.  ST.  L 

PyRODBS,  a  son  of  Cilix.  said  to  be  the  ftr« 
who  discovered  and  applied  in  human  parposcs 
the  Are  concealed  in  flints.    PUh.  7.  56. 

PTRRHA,  a  daughter  oi  SpimetheuH  attd  Pan-  , 
dora,  who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of  Pro-  > 
metheus,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly.     In  her  see  | 
all  mankind  were  destroyed  by  a  deloge.  aad 
she  alone,  with  her  husband,  escaped  fktm  the 
general  destruction  by  saving  themselves  ia  a 
boat  which  Deucalion  had  made  by  hia  Catfaer'i  ' 
advice.    When  the  waters  had  retired  tram  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Py'''^**  ^'^  ^*''  Iraabaad.   I 
went  to  the  orade  of  Themis,  where  they  were 
directed,  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind,  to  throw  > 
stones  behind  their  baeks.      They  obeyed,  and  * 
the  stones  whieh  Pyrrha  threw  were  ehanged 
into  women,  and  tlioee  of  Deucalion  into  men.   ■ 
{Vid.  Deucalion .1     Pyrrha  became  nutdirr  oi  \ 
Amphictvon,  Hellen,  and  Protovenea.  by  Deu-  j 
calion.   Otid.  Met.  I,  SSO.  fte — Ifygin.  /mh.  ISI    i 
-AfHiUoH.  Rhed.  8,  1089.— »The  naose  wMsk  I 
Achilles  bore  when   he  disguised    himself  ia   I 
women's  clothes,  at  the  court  of  LyeooDedr^ 

%gm.  M-  •*• A  promontory  of  Thessaly.  \ 

on  the  western  eoaet  of  the  Strnu  PagaaaBs,  md 
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EBitiealarly  indebted  to  hii  elephanta,  whose 
itlk  end  naeomninn  appearance  astonithed  the 
Komant  and  trrrifled  tbrir  caralr^.     The  num 
ber  of  the  slain  wa*  eqtial  on  both  aidi>t,  and  the 
conqueror  said  that  such  another  vietory  would 
tnUUy  ruin  him.     He  at:«o  sent  Cineas,  his  ctuef 
minitter.  to    Rome,  and  though  victorious,  be 
sued  for  pence.      These  offers  of  peace  were 
reftued  and  when  Pyrrhu«  questioned  Cineas, 
about  the  nnsnn»>rs  and  the  character  of  the 
Bomans,  the  asfacious  minister  replied,  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of  kingt, 
and  that  to  fifht  against  them,  was  to  attmck 
another  Hydra.     A  »econd  battle   was  fought 
near  Asculum.  but  the  slaughter  was  so  great, 
and  the  valour  so  conspicuous  on  both  side's, 
that  the  Romans  and  their  enemies  reciprocally 
claimed  the  victory  as  their  own.     Pyrrbus  still 
continued  the  war  in  fkvour  of  the  Tarentines, 
when  be  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inhabi- 
tant* who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of  C%rtha{re. 
and  the  cruelty  of  their  own  peity  tyrants.     His 
fondness  of  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  quit 
Italy,  he  left  a  garrison  at  Tareatum.  and  crossed 
over  to  Sieily.  where  he  obtained  two  victories 
over  tlie  Carthaginians,  and  took  many  of  their 
towns.     He  was  lor  a  while   sueeeuful,   and 
formed  the  project  of  invading  AfHca;  but  s<m)o 
his  popularity  vanished,  his  troops  became  inso- 
lent, and  he  behaved  with  haughtiness,    and 
showed  himself  oppreuive,  so  that  bis  return  to 
Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate   event    for  all 
Sicily.     He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum 
ttian  he  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Romans 
with  great  acrimony,  but  when   bin  army  of 
80  000  men  had  been  defeated  by  20.000  of  the 
enemy,  under  Curius,  he  left  Italy  with  precip> 
Itatioo.  B.  C  V74.  ashamed  of  the  enterprize, 
and  mortified  by  the  victories  which  had  been 
obtained  over  one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles. 
In  Bpirus  he  ttegan  to  repair  his  military  char- 
acter by  attacking  Antiyonus,  who  wa«  then  on 
the  Macedonian  throoe.    He  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to 
the  tlirone  of  Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched 
against  Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonymus. 
but  when    all    his    vigorous    operations    were 
insufficient  to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  he 
retired  to  Argo«  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus 
Invited  him.     The  Aritives  desired  him  to  retire 
and  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  repub- 
lic, which  were  confounded  bv  the  ambition  of 
two  of  their  nobles.     He  complied  with  their 
wishes,  but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces 
into  the  town   and  miaht  have  ma  in  himself 
master  of  the  place  had  he  not  retarded  his  pro* 
gress  by  entering  it  with  hU  elephants.     The 
eombat  that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  the  monarch,  to  flvht  with  more  boldness, 
and  to  encounter  dangers  with  more  facility, 
exchanged  his  dress.     He  was  attacked  by  one 
of  the  enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  him 
through  in  bis  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the 
Argive,  who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top 
of  a  bouse,  threw  down  a  tile  and  brought  Pyr- 
rhus  to  the  ground.    His  head  was  cut  ofl^  and 
carried  to  Anttgonos,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnideent  funeral,  wad  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenus.  272  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general;  and  not  only  his 
fHenda,  bat  also  his  enemien,  have  been  warm 
■I  cst^Ung  hia;  and  Aiwibal  declared,  that  for 


experience  and  sagacity  the  king  of  Spins  vm 
the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  ehoaen  Ales- 
ander  the  Great  for  a  model,  and  in  every  thine 
he  willed  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to  surpan 
biro.  In  the  art  of  war  none  was  superior  to 
him.  he  not  only  made  it  his  study  as  a  general, 
but  even  he  wrote  many  books  oo  encampments, 
and  the  different  ways  of  training  up  an  amy, 
and  whatever  he  did  was  by  principle  and  rale. 
His  uiicommoo  understanding,  and  his  penetra- 
tion, are  also  admired;  but  the  general  is  sevcf^ 
ly  censured,  who  has  no  sooner  conquered  t 
country,  than  he  looks  for  other  Tietories,  «it!i- 
out  regarding  or  securing  what  he  has  already 
obtained,  by  measures  and  regulatiuna  honoura- 
ble to  himself,  and  advantageous  to  his  subjeen 
The  Romans  passed  great  enconoiunu  upon  turn, 
and  Pyrrbus  was  no  less  struck  with  their  nac- 
nanimity  and  valour;  so  much  indeed,  dut  ke 
exclaimed  that  if  he  had  soldiers  like  the  R'> 
mans,  or  if  the  Romans  had  hinn  for  a  general, 
be  would  leave  no  comer  of  the  earth  unaeeo, 
and  no  nation  nnconquered.  P)  rrtaas  mairv^ 
many  wivea.  and  all  for  political  reaaons ;  be- 
sides Antigone,  he  bad  Lanassa  the  daughter  of 
Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Autoleoo  kiei 
of  Peonia.  His  ehildrnn,  a.^  his  biocrapbt 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit  f^om  tMr 
father,  and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  to  wbiefc 
of  them  be  should  leave  the  kinxdom  of  Bptroi, 
he  replied,  to  him  who  has  the  sharpest  swonL 
.SUan.  H.  A.  M^Phg^nrita.- Jttttin.  17.  ts- 

—Lip.  13  et  14.      /flPSToarS.  & A  kii«  of  * 

Bpirua,  son  of  Ptolemy,  murdered  by  the  pt<^ 
of  Ambraela.  His  daughter,  called  Landaiis, 
or  Deidamia,  succeeded  him.     Poue. 

PtthaoOras,  a  celebrated  phlloaopher,  bora 
at  Samos.  His  father  Mnesarchus  was  a  pen  « 
of  distinction,  and.  therefore,  the  son  receirt^ 
that  education  which  was  most  ealeulated  to  f«. 
lighten  bis  mind  and  invigorate  hia  body.  Likt 
bis  contemporaries  he  was  early  made  aeqnaiat- 
ed  with  poetry  and  music;  eloquence  and 
astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and  ia 
gymnastie  exercises  he  often  bore  the  palm  hr 
strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  made  hinaelf 
known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  cames,  wbrrt 
be  obuined,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  ace,  Ibt 
prize  for  wrestling;  and,  after  be  had  be«a 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  ha 
person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understandiai, 
he  retired  into  the  ea)t.  In  Egypt  and  Chaldaa  U 
gsined  the  confidence  of  the  prieett,  and  learM4 
fk'om  them  the  artful  polky,  and  the  symbolk 
writings,  by  which  they  governed  ttic  prince  as 
well  as  the  people,  and.  after  he  had  spent  asay 
yean  in  gathering  all  the  infonnatioa  whiek 
cr.uld  be  collected  from  antique  traditlan  coa- 
eeroing  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  the  imBsor- 
talityof  the  soul.  Pythagoms  revisited  his  Bsci«c 
island.  Tbe  tyranny  of  Polyeratea  at  Saasos 
disgusted  the  philosopher,  who  waa  a  creat  ad- 
vocate for  national  independence  %  and  thoogk 
he  was  the  favourite  of  the  tyrant,  be  retire4 
from  the  island,  and  a  second  tinne  assisted  at 
ttte  Olympic  games.  His  fjane  wac  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice ;  he  waa  saluted  in  the 
public  assembly  by  the  name  of  SopUit,  or 
wise  man  ;  but  he  refVised  the  appellation,  aad 
was  satisfied  with  that  of  philosopher,  or  Ae 
/Hend  of  witdom.  "  At  the  Olympie  games,'* 
said  he,  in  exolanation  of  this  new  appellatioa 
he  wished  to  assume,  "some  are  attracted  witt 
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tqiOjrOMnts,  were  tbe  ends  of  his  ereation.  Prom  J 
leMKNU  lllie  IheM.th**  Pyihagureana  were  strictly  ' 
enjoined  to  call  to  mind,  and  earffully  to  review, 
the  actions,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
praaedinc  days.  In  their  act*  of  devotion,  they 
early  repaired  to  the  most  solitary  places  of  the 
mountains,  and  after  they  had  eaamined  their 
private  and  public  conduct,  and  conversed  with 
themselves,  they  joined  in  tb«>  company  of  their 
friend!>,  and  early  refreshed  ttieir  bodies  with 
light  and  fruxal  alimt-nis.  Their  conversation 
was  of  tbe  roost  innocent  nature  ;  political  or 
philoaophic  subjects  were  diseuued  with  propri- 
ety, but  without  warmth,  and  after  the  conduct 
of  the  followinf  day  was  regulated,  the  evening 
was  spent  with  the  same  religioiu  ceremony  as 
the  morning,  in  a  strict  and  impartial  self-ex- 
amination. Prom  such  regularity  nothing  but 
the  most  salutary  consequences  coald  arise,  and 
It  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  were  so  much  respected  and  ad- 
mired as  legislators,  and  imitated  for  their  con- 
•lancy,  fk'iendship,  and  humanity.  The  authors 
that  lived  in,  and  after,  the  a^e  of  Alexander, 
have  rather  tarnished  than  brightened  the  glory 
of  the  founder  of  the  Pytha«orean  sehoul.  and 
they  have  obscured  his  fame  by  attributing  to 
him  actions  which  were  dissonant  with  his  ctiar- 
acter  as  a  man  and  a  moralist.  To  give  more 
weight  to  his  exhortations,  as  some  writers  men- 
tion, Pythagoras  retired  Into  a  subterraneous 
cave,  where  hi*  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of 
every  thing  which  happened  during  his  absence. 
After  a  certain  number  of  months  he  again  re- 
appeared on  the  earth,  with  a  grim  and  ghajitly 
countenance,  and  declared,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  that  he  was  returned  from  hell. 
Prom  similar  exaggerations,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
golden  thigh,  and  that  he  cuuld  write  in  letters 
of  blood  whatever  he  pleaded  on  a  looking  glass, 
and  that,  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the  moon, 
when  fUll,  all  the  characters  wnieh  were  on  the 
glass  became  legible  on  the  motm's  disc.  They 
also  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words,  he 
lamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flivht  of  an  eagle,  and 
appeared  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  In- 
stant in  the  cities  of  Crot<m:i  xnd  Metapontum, 
fte.  Tbe  time  and  the  place  of  the  death  of  this 
great  philosopher  are  unlcnown  ;  yet  many 
suppose  that  he  died  at  MeUponum  about  497 
years  before  Christ:  and  so  great  was  the  vener- 
ation of  tbe  people  of  Magna  Oracia  for  him, 
that  he  received  the  same  honours  as  were  paid 
to  the  Immortal  gods,  and  his  house  became  a 
■acred  temple.  Succocding  ages  likewise  ac- 
knowledged his  merits  and  when  the  Romans, 
A.  U«  0.  411,  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  eraet  a  sutue  to  the  bravest  and  wisest 
of  Uie  Greeks,  the  distinguished  honour  was 
canferred  on  Aleiblades  aiid  Pythagoras.  Py- 
thagorau  had  a  daughter,  called  Damo.  There 
is  now  extant  a  poetieal  composition  ascribed  to 
th«  philosopher,  and  called  the  golden  veriea  ttf 
Pythoforas,  which  contain  the  greatest  part  of 
his  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  ;  but  many 
•upport,  that  It  is  a  supposititious  composition, 
and  that  the  true  name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis. 
Pythagoras  distinguished  himself  also  by  his 
diMcoveries  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  ma* 
theroaiies.  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world  la 
indebted  for  tlie  demoostrstion  of  the  forty- 
nventU  propo.iUon  of  the  fiikt  book  of  Euclid's 


elements,  about  the  square  of  the  hypotbenoee* 
It  Is  said  that  he  was  su  elaied  after  making  iN    I 
discovery,  that  he  made  an  offering  of  a  beea> 
comb  to  the  gods;  but  the  sacrifleewas  undoobt'    { 
evlly  of   small  oxen,   made  with  wax,  as  tlie    |  i 
philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy  to  shedding  tlis 
blood  of  all  animals.    His  system  of  the  universe, 
in  which  he  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and    ' 
all  the  planets  moving  in  elliptical  oroits  roond    , 
it.  was  deemed  chimerical  and  improbable,  tiU    | 
the  deep  enquiries  and  the  philosophy  of  die    ; 
sixteenth  century  proved  It,  by  the  must  aecoran    , 
ealculatitms,  to  be  true  and  Incontestable.     Dio 
genes.  Porphyry,  lamblicus,  and  others,  have 
written  an  account  of  his  life,  but  with  more 
erudition  perhaps  than  veracity.     Gc  de  S-d 
D.  I,  b—Tu$e.  4, 1 — Dio/r-  ^c.  8.      UygituM- 
lis.  -Ovid.  Met.  15.  (iO,  Ac- Plato.  -  Pin.  34, 

t.—GelL  9<  —  I'nMic.  —  POrphyr.       PliU. k 

soothsayer  of  Babylon,  whi>  foretold  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  of  HephaB<*tion,  by  consulting  tae 

entrails  of  vicums. A  t>  rant  of  Epbe»u*. — 

One  of  Nero's  wicked  favourites. 

Pttu^aS,  a  native  of  Mas^ilia  (Af-.nie.lo.) 
His  era  is  uncertain;  some  writers  place  hu 
under  the  reign  of  Ptuleniy    Pniladelphus.  bat 
others  have  imdertaken  to  show  tnat  he  was  <&- 
terior  to  Aristotle.    P>the)u  is  nunib«-r>-d  amonc 
the  Greek  geograp'iical  writers.    He  made  msa; 
important  discoveries  in  a  voyage   whieb  be 
Undertook  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was  dw 
first  geographer  who  could  call   aairooomietl 
knowledge  to  his  aid.     Leaving  the  barbtKir  af 
Massilia,  and  sailing  from    cape   to  cape,  b« 
coasted  along  all  the  eastern  shore  of  Spaix 
pissed  the  straits'  of  Gibraltar,  navigated  tbt 
eua.ts  of  Lusitania,  Aquitania,  and    Armorka. 
entered  the  English  Channel,  followed  theeaom 
shores  of  Britain,  and,  on  reaching  lu  nortben 
extremity,  advanced  six  days'  sail  farther  to  tite 
north,  until  he  reached  a  country  which  theio- 
habitants  called  Tbule,  and  where  the  lengtbof 
the  solstitial  day  was  twenty-four  hours,  whr-k 
corresponds  to  66'  3(K  N.  L.  or  modem  leelaiML 
In  a  second  voyage,  Pytheas  passed  thrnush  tbt 
English  Channel  into  the  German  Ocean,  ui 
thence  into  the  Baltic,  where  he  reached  At 
mouth  of  a  river  which  he  ealla  the  Tanais.  bat 
which  Is,  perhaps,  the  Vistula.     In  this  vieinit] 
the  amber  of  commerce  was  obtained.      Pytticas 
wrote  in  Greek  two  works,  one  entitled  '•  A  Dt- 
$cription  of  the  Ocean"  of  which  Gemii>as  Kb*- 
dius  makes  mention,  and  the  other  a  **Peripbu.'' 
or  •*  Periodua  qf  the  earth,"  mentioned  by  llsr> 
cianus,  the  scholiast  on   ApoUoaiua    Rbodios. 
Plut.  de  Opin.  3.  17.  -Strab  2,  ke.  —PUn.  r. 

Pythbos,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches  is 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entcrvained  dM 
monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  wax  mareb- 
Ing  on  his  expedition  ag aiiut  Groeee,  sutd  offered 
him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war- 
Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  gratitude.  axA 
promised  to  give  him  whatever  h«  should  re- 
quire. Pytheus  asked  him  to  dismiss  hi*  sob 
from  the  expedition;  upon  which  the  monanb 
ordered  the  young  man  to  be  cut  into  twm  sad 
one  half  of  the  body  to  he  placed  on  the  rixbi 
hand  of  the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  dtai 
his  army  might  march  between  them.      He>e<i 

PythIA,  the  prieatess  of  Apollo  at  Delptii 
She  delivered  the  answers  of  the  gud  to  »iieb  — 
came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supptised  b 
be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sulphureous  vapvUH 
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Dclov.  when  the  {[•▼»  birtb  to  Apollo  and  Dluw. 
Apollo,  M  soon  •■  be  wm  born,  attacked  the 
mooBier,  and  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  in 
•MnoMinoraUon  of  the  Tietory  whieh  he  had  ob- 
tained, he  initituted  the  celebrated  Pythian 
game*.  Strnb.  8,^  Paul.  %!;  10,  6— By  gin, — 
Ovid  Met.  1,  438.  Ae.     Luean.  9.  134. 

PtthonuSA,  •  name  aivrn  tn'.he  prlestetaof 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  She  iamoreirene- 
rally  ealled  Pythia.  [rid.  PTthla.]  The  word 
Pythoniua  was  commonly  applied  to  women  who 
attempted  to  explain  ftitunty. 
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QUAD!.  •  German  nation,  on  theaouth-eaatem 
bordera  of  the  country,  in  what  is  now  Moravi". 
They  were  connected  with  the  Mareomanni,  and 
alonf  with  them  waged  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  emperor,  Marcus  Antoninus,  proceeded 
against  them  in  person,  and  repressed  their  in- 
roads, but  they  soon  after  renewed  hostilities 
with  increased  rigour.  Th4>ir  name  disappears 
from  history  about  the  fifth  century.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Da- 
nube, on  the  east  by  the  river  Gran  and  the 
Jaxyges,  on  the  north  by  the  Carpates  and  Sud- 
etes,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mareomanni. 
Taett.  in  Germ.  42  et  43.  i4nn.  2,  63. 

QuadrAtus,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 

bfrause  some  of  his  statues  were  square. T. 

Ummidius.  a  governor  of  Syria  in  the  age  of 
Nero.    Tuciu  Ann.  18,  45  et  54. 

QOADSIPBONS,  or  QUADBICBPS.  a  surname 
of  Janus,  because  he  was  repr«f»entrd  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  ruck, 
raised  by  L.  Catulo*. 

QUiBSTORRS,  two  nfllcers  at  Rome,  first  ere- 
att>d  A.  U  C  269.  They  received  their  naire  a 
t,tuBrendo,  because  they  collected  the  revpnoes 
of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  management  ot 
th«>  public  treasury.  The  qiuestor»hip  was  the 
tt*t  frfBce  which  could  be  had  in  the  stute.  It 
was  requisite  that  the  candidates  should  be 
twenty-lour  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  or  ac- 
cording to  some,  twenty-seven.  In  the  year  332, 
U.  C.  two  more  were  added  to  the  others,  lo  at- 
tend the  consuls,  to  take  care  of  the  pay  of  the 
armies  abroad,  and  to  sell  the  plunder  and 
booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest. 
These  were  ealled  ptrrgrint,  whilst  the  others, 
whose  employment  was  In  the  city,  received  the 
name  of  urbani.  When  the  Romans  were  mas- 
ters of  all  Italy,  four  more  were  created  A.U-C. 
439,  to  attend  the  proeonruls  and  pmpraf^ora  in 
their  provinces,  and  to  collect  all  the  taxes  and 
cuntoms  which  each  partirular  district  owed  to 
the  republic.  They  wcie  called  provincialet. 
S^lla  the  dictator,  created  twenty  quKStors,  and 
Julius  CsBSar,  forty,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seato  in 
the  senate;  from  whence  it  is  evident  that 
the  qusstors  ranked  aa  senators  in  the  senate. 
The  qusestors  were  always  appointed  by  the 
•  nate  at  Rome,  and'  if  any  person  was  np- 
I  ointed  to  the  qussstorship  without  their  per- 
nossion,  he  was  only  called  pr^qtueittn.  The 
loststoret  urbani  were  apparently  of  more  con- 


aequenee  than  the  rest,  the  trearary  was  entrMl- 
ed  lo  their  care,  they  kept  an  account  of  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  and  the  Roman  eagles 
or  ensigns  were  always  in  their  pofse-ston  «bm 
the  armies  were  not  on  an  expefli<inn.  Tbo* 
required  every  general  before  he  triumphed  ta 
tell  them,  upon  his  oath,  that  he  hadgivpnajoft 
account  of  the  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sidi>s, 
and  that  he  had  been  saluted  imperator  by  the 
soldiers,  a  title  which  ever;  commander  gene- 
rally received  from  his  army  after  he  had  ob- 
tained a  victory,  and  which  was  afterwards  con* 
firmed  and  approved  by  the  senate.  The  rily 
quawtors  had  also  the  care  of  the  ambassadors  ; 
they  lodged  aitd  received  them.  They  took  cart 
also  of  the  fhnerals  of  those  who  were  buried  st 
the  public  expense.  Augusttu  took  tmm  theia 
the  charge  of  the  treasury,  and  gave  it  to  the 
prators,  or  to  those  who  had  been  prartors,  bat 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  qiiie«tur*.  After- 
wards praefeets  of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been 
appointed.  Augustus,  as  a  compenaation  fi>r 
depriving  them  of  the  care  of  the  treasury, 
allowed  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  pubt'ie 
records,  which  the  cdiles  had  formerly  exercised. 
He  introduced  also  a  kind  of  qu«>ator9,  called 
qtuetiortM  eandidatiy  who  used  to  carry  the  mp»> 
saxes  of  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  and  who 
were  ealled  enndidati,  because  they  sued  for 
higher  preferment,  which  by  the  interest  of  the 
emperor  they  were  sure  to  obtain.  Constantine 
instituted  a  new  kind  of  quasstors,  ealled  quav- 
torei  palatU,  who  were  much  the  same  with  what 
we  call  chancellors.  The  tent  of  thp  qiiantor  in 
the  eatnp  was  ealled  qvuetiorium.  It  stood  near 
that  of  fne  general. 

QtuaCBNS,  a  Rutullan  who  fought  agalm: 
the  lIBtas.     Vitf.  JEn.  9.  684. 

QcsiPbBTULANUS,  a  name  civen  to  mount 
Coeiius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.     TariU  Ann.  4,  65. 

QcitTis  PANCM,  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  near  the  Cnllirp  cate. 
Quies  was  the  goddesui  of  rest,  whom  the  Roman* 
refused  to  receive  within  their  city,  probabir 
because  the  glory  of  their  empire  reste<l  oa 
activity.  Some  suppose  that  Quies  n«ean» 
Death,  or  Proserpine.  Liv.  4,  4. — August,  it 
Civ.  D.  4.  16. 

QUINCTIA  PRATA.    \Vid,  Quintla.^ 

QUINCTIUS,  T.  a  Roman  consul  who  gained 
some  victories  over  the  iEqui  and  thp  Voliw. 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Praeneste. 

A  Roman  celebrated  for  his  frugality.  {Fid. 

Cindnnatus.] 

QciNDBClMylRI,  an  order  of  prieata  whov 
Tarquin  the  Proud  appointed  to  take  care  of  th^ 
Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally  two.  iMit 
afterwards  the  number  was  increased  to  ten.  In 
whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence  tlieir  name. 
Fid.  Decemviri  and  Duumviri. 

QuinquatrYa.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Min- 
erva at  Rome,  whieh  continued  during  fivrdsT*. 
The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was  the  IStnof 
March.  The  first  day  sacrifices  and  oblation^ 
were  presented,  hut  however,  without  the  rlhi- 
sion  of  blood.  On  the  second,  third,  and  fbarut 
days,  shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited.  and«>e 
tho  fifth  day  there  was  a  solemn  proce«stoii 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  the  days  t* 
the  pelebrstion,  scholars  obtained  holidays,  aiwi 
it  was  usual  for  them  to  oflbr  prayers  to  Minerva 
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Qdiritrs,  a  name  xivpn  to  the  Rnman  eiti- 
tprnt,  be<!iiii»e  they  admitted  into  their  city  the 
Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures,  and 
who  on  that  account  were  called  Quiriiei.  After 
this  union,  the  two  nations  were  ioditcriminately 
and  pmmiacuously  called  by  that  name.  It  i«, 
howerer,  to  b«  obferred  that  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  Rome,  and  not  used  in  the  armies,  as 
we  find  some  of  the  generals  applying  it  only  to 
•uch  of  their  soldiers  as  ihejr  d-smiased  or  dis- 
graced. Even  some  of  the  emperors  appeased  a 
sedition,  bv  callinir  their  rebellious  soldiers  bv 
the  deirradmg  appellation  of  Quirites.  Stutoti 
Ca-t.  KO.  Lamprid  53.  -  Lucan.  5.  55N,— 
»9rat.  od.  4,  14.  1.  —Varro  de  L.  L.  i.—Uv. 
h  la.  -  Oi«<l  P-tt.  2,  479. 
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RABIRIUS,  C.  Posthomus,  •  Roman  knight, 
wh«>  lent  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptulemy 
Auletes,  king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  after- 
wards, not  only  refiised  to  repay  him,  but  even 
confined  him.  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabirius 
escaped  f^om  Egypt  with  difHculty,  but  at  bis 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  senate 
of  having  lent  money  to  an  African  prince,  for 
unlawful  purposes.  He  was  ably  defended  by 
Cicero,  and  aequittpd  with  difficulty.  Cic.  pro 
ifa6.— >CaiuN.  a  senator,  accused  by  Labicnu*. 
at  the  solicitation  of  Cnsar,  of  killing  the  tribune 
Satuminus  30  years  before.  He  appealed  from 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  by 
Cesar,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  popular  a-sem> 
bly.     Hortentius  and  Cicero  were  his  defenders. 

I>'0.  37,  26.  tec. A  Roman  epic  poet,  of  whom 

little  is  known.  He  flourished  during  the  Au 
giistan  age.  Velleius  Paterculus  names  him 
immediately  after  Homer,  but  Quintilian  speaks 
of  him  in  •  much  more  moderate  tone.  The 
grammarians  have  presenred  for  us  some  verses 
of  one  of  his  poems.  Its  subject  was  the  battle 
of  Actium.     FM.  Pat.  8.  'it.—QtdntU.  10.  1. 

RaCILIDS,  L.  a  tribune  who  complained  in 
the  senate  of  the  fMtion  of  Clodius.  Ore.  in  Ver. 
2,  n.ad  Q./T.%  1. 

Ramnbs.  or  Rhamnbns'S,  one  of  the  three 
eemuries  instituted  by  Romulus.  After  the 
Roman  people  had  been  divided  into  three  tribes, 
the  BMnareh  elected  out  of  each  1 00  young  men 
of  the  best  and  noblest  families  with  whieh  he 
formed  three  companies  of  horse.  One  of  them 
was  called  R\mne$.  either  A-om  the  tribe  of 
which  it  was  chosen,  or  from  Romulus.  An- 
other was  called  To/ton.  and  the  third  Luceret. 
either  f^nm  Lucumo.  an  Ktnirian.or  from/uctu. 
the  grove  which  Romulus  made  an  asylum. 
The  Rhamnenxes  consisted  of  Romans,  ami 
inhabited  the  Palatine  hill;  the  Tatienses  of 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  Capitollne  hill;  the 
Lueeres  were  composed  of  all  the  foreiuners  who 
eame  successively  to  Rome,  after  the  union  with 
the  Sabines.  ThI*  arraneement.  however,  was 
subseqiiently  altered.  [Fid  Equites  ]  f^arr 
de  L.  L.  4,  9.—  Liv.\,  1}.  Horca.  de  Art.  Poet. 
304.     Plut.  in  Rom. 

EAMPSiNTTtJS,  an  Errptian  monarch,  of 
wliom  Herodotus  relates  fhe  roUowing  legend. 


"  After  this,  they  laid,  Rampsinitns  deseendec 
alive  into  those  places  which  the  Greriaos  calf 
Hades;  when  playing  at  dice  with  Ceres.  h« 
sometimes  won,  and  at  other  timet  lost;  that  ai 
his  return  he  brought  with  him  as  a  present  a 
napkin  of  gold.-     HerYidL  2,  122. 

Rapria,  now  Re/ih,  a  town  of  Palestine, 
near  the  sea-coast  at  the  south  of  Gaza.  It  wm 
near  it  that  Antiochus.  king  of  Syria,  was  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  Ptolemv  the  4th  kins  of 
Egypt,  under  the  conduct  of  Nicola^t  the  iSte- 
lian  tieneral.     Polyb.  5,  82. 

RascipOlis.  a  Macedonian  tent  to  the  assis- 
tance of  Pompey.     Canar.  Beit.  Civ.  3,  4. 

Ra  VBNNA,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  situate  «a 
the  coast,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spinetic 
mouth  of  the  Padut,  or  Po  It  was  ongiiuUf 
founded  by  some  Tbessalians;  but  they  subse- 
quently abandoned  it  to  the  Umbri.  beiaf 
un-ibie  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Tnsei.  h 
received  afterwards  a  Roman  colony.  Whtt 
Rome  was  possessed  br  the  barbarians,  itbeeanw 
<  he  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  west,  aid 
afterwards  of  the  exarchs  appointed  by  the  ess- 
perors  of  the  east,  when  the  northern  part  d 
Italy  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lombaids.  it 
was  badly  supplied  with  water,  but  though  stta- 
ated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  it  wac  a  hcahhy 
place,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  ita  Udes.  It* 
port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bedetis,  or  Jbaca, 
became  the  arsenal  and  great  naval  ataHonofdic 
Romans  on  the  Adriatic;  but  Augustus  eausfd  s 
new  port  to  be  constructed  near  the  month  o< 
the  neighbouring  river  Candianna,  or  O-ndium 
which  was  then  called  Pnrtus  Claasls.  and  lasy 
be  still  traced  In  yid  di  Oatse.  Strab.  5.-Pta 
3,  15.  14,  2 — aa.  Ital.  S  608-  Mortiol.  3.  86.  IJ. 
11.  -CUiudim  de  Vl.  Cons.  Hon.  494.  Suet.  « 
Ai^.  49.  Tadt.  Ann.  4,  6.  Hist.  2.  100. 
^R4WllAci,  a  people  of  Belgie  Oaul.  oa  tbt 
^pcT  Rhine,  north-east  of  the  Sequani.  Thar 
mmf  towns  were  Baiiilia,  now  Rntet,  and  Aa- 
•tiista,  now   Bisel  Augst.    Ccbs.  B.  G.  1,  29.- 

RbAtb,  now  Rieli.  a  town  in  the  eottotiy  sf 
the  Sabines.  on  the  river  Velinns,  a  branch  * 
the  Nar.  It  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt  betof 
the  Trojan  war.  and  to  have  derived  its  vum 
from  Rhea  or  Cybele.  It  was  celebrated  Ibc  in 
breeds  of  mules  and  asset,  and  was  situated  ia 
a  valley  so  pleasant,  as  to  merit  the  appellati<w 
of  Tempe  lu  luxuriant  meadowa  obtained  dtt 
name  of  Rosei  Carapi,  and  are  ttill  called  It 
Rose.    Si'.  Utl   8,  4l7.-»ra6.  5.      Vmrn.  R.  M 

1.  7.  2.  l.-iWn.  8,  43.  17,  4.  ~Cfc.   Sp.  ad  M 

4s    ids 

RrdicOlus,  a  deity  whose  nanae  ia  derived 
f^om  the  word  redtVe  ftn  return),  mie  IToiasn 
rallied  a  temple  to  this  imaginary  deity  oa  ttM 
spot  where  Annibal  had  retired  when  be  ap^ 
proached  Rome,  as  if  to  besiege  it. 

RbdOnbs,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior  <rf 
Lugdunensis  Tertia,  north  of  the  Namnetes  a»< 
the  mouth  of  the  Liger,  or  Loire.  Their  eaprtrf 
was  Condate,  now  Aennet.  Ceet.  B.  O.  7. 74.  - 
Plin.  4.  18. 

RBOlPOOIUM.afeitiTal  at  Rome, to eelebraie 
the  flight  of  the  Tarquins.  On  that  oreasioo- 
after  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddeas  el 
liberiy,  the  chief  or  king  of  the  priests  wsi 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  temple,  and  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  cnimtry  for  a  flew  days.     Orid.  JW 

2,  686.  5,  7«». 
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RWACftTls,  the  nmne  ct  a  mArifime  plsce  In 
Bffypl,  on  X\\v  8it»"  of  «»tiiph  Alt- Xiindria  wan  «ii>>- 
sequf-ntlv  ••rectiMl.     Strnb.  17 

Rhauamanthos,  a  «on  "f  Jupitpr  and  Eu- 
ropa.  He  was  bom  lo  Crete,  whicd  he  abandoned 
about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  ace.  He  passed 
into  aotne  of  the  Cyelades,  where  he  rei|;ned 
with  so  much  justice  and  impartiality,  that  the 
atK!ient«  have  said  he  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  hell,  and  that  he  wan  employed  in  the  infernal 
regions  in  oblii;inK  the  dead  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  in  puniihinx  them  for  their  oflTences. 
Rhadamanthus  relimed  not  only  over  some  of 
the  Cyclades,  but  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia.  Paut.  8,  53.—  OwV.  Met.  9,  435.  - 
Homer.  II.  4.  564.  -Virg.  yKn.  6.  ^66. 

Khadamistos,  a  son  of  Phamasmanes.  kine 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zetiobia.  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mithridates*  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  timt*  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cmelties,  about 
the  year  flfcy-two  of  the  Christian  era.  TatHt. 
Ann-  13.  37. 

RHATi  or  RjBTI  an  ancient  and  warlike 
nati-n  of  Btruria.      Fid.  Rhaetia. 

RHAtTa.  a  country  of  Europe.  Rhsstia  in 
its  extended  sense,  romprehended  the  country 
between  Italy  and  the  Danube,  f^om  the  eon6oes 
of  the  HeWetii  to  Noricum  :  but  these  limiu 
included  the  territory  of  the  Vindelici.  Rhatia 
Propria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  VIndelicia. 
on  I  be  east  by  Noricum,  on  the  south  by  the 
Italian  provinces  Venetia  and  Oallia  Cisalpina, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Gallic  province  Maxima 
Sequanorum.  It  contained  nearly  the  whole  of 
Tyrol,  the  Valtellina,  Vorarlberg,  Liehtenstein, 
and  the  east  part  of  SwUaerUnd  (or  the  cantons 
of  Orisons,  Tessin,  Olarut,  S.  Oallen,  Thurgau, 
and  Appenzell).  The  Rhseti  were  said  to  be 
Tuscans,  who  fled  f^om  the  Gauls  when  that 
nation  invaded  Italy,  and  to  hare  been  so  called 
from  their  leader  Rhatus.  They  were  composed 
of  many  small  tribes,  who  in  time  became  pow- 
erful to  make  frequent  incursions  into  the 
Roman  territory,  till  their  submission  was 
effected,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the 
Roman  armies  under  the  command  of  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  Nero.  Virg.  O.  2.  98.—P/tn.  .3, 
fO.  14.  2,  Uc—Borat.  Od.  4.  4  et  14. 

RhaMNBS,  a  king  and  augur,  who  assisted 
Turnus  against  iGneas.  He  was  killed  in  the 
night  by  Nisus.     rtrg,  JBn.  9.  325. 

RhamnUS.  a  town  of  At'iea.  situate  on  the 
eoast.  sixty  stadia  north-catt  of  Marathon.  It 
was  so  ealled  from  tho  plant  rhamntu  {Ihnm- 
kiuK)  which  grew  there  in  abundance.  It  was 
much  celebrated  f-T  the  wor»hip  of  Nemesis, 
hence  styled  Rhimnunin  '•irgo,  in  whose  temple 
was  a  colossal  statue  of  Parian  marble.  Its 
modern  name  in  Brreo  C  i$tro.  PauM.  1,  32  et 
83.     Ortd,  Met.  3.  406.~Stat.  SRr.  3.  6,  4. 

f  HAMPSINiTUS.      Fid.  Rampsinitu*. 

Rhamhbs,  or  RamTsks,  a  powerful  king  of 
Eifvpt.  who  with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  con- 
i|u>*red  Rthlopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other 
eaittt*rn  na'ions.  In  his  reign,  according  to 
Flmy,  Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consider 
him  to  be  the  Mime  as  Sesastris.  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
»!      Pt<ft.  36  8. 

Hhahius  Campus,  a  part  of  the  Thria<ian 
plam  in  Aitica,  near  RIcusi*.  It  was  in  this 
plain  that  Ceres  was  saxi  to  h  iVe  fi'-st  sown  euro. 
F(ra8.1.88. 


I  R»ASCOP<"VRls,a  kinirnf  Thrace,  who invwicd 
thf  pit<<tf<<i.iiinH  of  C(»tys,  and  was  pat  to  deatk 
by  oilier  of  Tiberius,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  i,  64. 

Rhba.  a  daughter  of  Coelua  and  Terra,  wIm 
married  Saturn,  by  whom  ahe  had  Vesta.  Cera, 
Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  fte.  Her  husband,  bo*- 
ever,  devoured  all  his  children  as  soon  as  bonv 
as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  Ike 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  raise  no  iM,e 
offspring,  or,  according  to  Others,  because  he 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  one  of  bis 
sons  would  dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  eraelty 
of  her  husband,  Rhea  consulted  her  pen  mi. 
and  was  advised  to  impose  upon  him,  or  perfa^ 
to  fly  into  Crete.  AeeOrdinglv,  when  she  broaglK 
forth,  the  child  was  immediately  concealed,  aai 
Saturn  devoured  up  a  stone  which  his  wifit  hal 
given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  feats  of 
Saturn  were  soon  proved  to  be  well-foundeA. 
A  year  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  su  strong  and  powerful,  that  be  dross 
his  father  tram  his  throne.  Rhea  baa  been  eoa* 
founded  by  the  roythologists  with  sDnie  of  ike 
other  goddenses,  and  many  have  supposed  that 
she  was  the  same  divinity  that  r«K;eived  adoratioi 
under  the  various  names  of  Bona  Dea,  Cybda, 
Dindymena,  Magna  Mater.  Ceres,  Vesta.  Tita* 
and  Terra,  Tellu*,  and  Ops.  [Psd.  Cytiek. 
Ceres.  Vesta,  &e.l  Rhea,  after  the  expulsioa  of 
her  husband  irom  his  throae.  followed  bhn  t> 
luly,  where  he  esublisbed  a  kingdom.  B<t 
benevolence  in  this  part  of  Europe  was  so  great, 
that  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  is  often  ealled  thr 
age  of  Rhea.  Orph.  m  Hymn.  -  Homier.  A.  - 
Mtchyl.  Prom — Buripid.  Baeeh.  et  Bleet.     0<U. 

Pa$l.  4,  197.   -ApoUod.  I,  1,  ftc. Sylvia,  the 

mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  She  is  abo 
called  Ilia.  [^td.  Tlia.]— ~A  nymph  of  luly, 
who  is  said  to  have  bom  a  son  cailett  Aveotiaw 
to  Hercules.     Firg.  /En.  7,  659. 

Rhrbas,  or  RHBB08,  a  little  Hver  of  B•tb^ 
nia,  flowing  from  mount  Olympu*  into  tbt 
Buxine  sea.  It  is  now  the  Riiim.  ApoU.  Argm. 
2,  65;J.  THonyt.  Perieg.  794. 
RhrdOKBS.  f^id.  Redones. 
RhboIcm.  a  city  of  Magna  Oraeia,  at  lbs 
extremity  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Brutn, 
and  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from  Menaana** 
the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  fkxnn  the  violent  burstinc  asunder 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  from  (^>r««»  /ranMo.)  It 
was  built  by  a  colour  from  Chalcis,  and  increaied 
by  the  Zandians  and  MessenlsiM.  It  ipave  birtk 
to  many  eminent  m^n,  amongst  whom  mav  be 
mentioned  the  poet  Ibreiis.  Its  modem  name  is 
Refgio.  Strt^.  (i.  -  Jmtin.  4,  8  et  3. — P.m.  tt^ 
8.     Paul.  6,  4. 

Rhbnb,  or  RHBNRA.  a  small  island  aear 
Delos;  so  near  in  fact,  that  Polycrate*  of  Sawios 
is  said  to  have  de<iicated  it  to  ApoHo.eonnectinc 
it  to  the  latter  island  by  means  of  a  chain.  It> 
modem  name  is  Sditi.     Thucifd.  9,  104.  -  Sln^ 

10 Herod.  6.  97. 

RHBNI,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhin^ 
RHBND8.  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe,  rifiag 
in  the  Lepnntine  Alp«.  a  little  to  the  east  af 
mount  St  Golhard,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisoaa. 
It  paues  through  Lacus  Brigantinua,  or  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  afterwards  throwgb 
Lacus  Acronius,  or  the  Lake  of  Zell,  and  eo» 
tinuea  to  run  nearly  west  until  it  reaches  Rasili^ 
or  Basel.  Here  it  takes  a  northern  direettoa, 
and  becomes  the  boundary  between  Oallia  ami 
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the   brauUAil   nymph    Rhode,  «  favourite   of  \  ia  df  ri  vod  from  that  of  the  RhoKolani,  or  Kho— t 


Apollo,  or  from  the  word  '^j»v  rota,  owing  to  the 
pro(Uaion  of  ro«M  with  which  it  abounded;  or.  aa 
othrra  say,  from  ^(i#ot  uniarum  ttrepttui,  from 
its  ahorps  being:  lathed  by  violent  seaa.  It  ia 
preauraed,  however,  to  have  obtained  ita  appella- 
tion from  the  Dodanim.  oih«^rwiae  called  Rbo- 
danim,  an  opinion  which  aeema  to  have  been 
enteruined  by  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  who 
r-nder  the  Hebrew  word  '  P^4i*t.  Ita  capiul  waa 
Rhodui  or  Rhodes,  near  the  northern  point  of  the 
inland,  famous  for  iu  immenae  brazen  sUtue  of 
ttie  Sun.  called  the  Coloasua.  [Fid.  Coloaaua). 
and  reckoned  onp  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Its  three  other  principal  cities  were 
Lindua,  lalyaua,  and  Camiras.  The  island  of 
Rhode*  ia  said  to  have  formerly  joined  the  con- 
tinent, but  others  aaaertthat  it  rose  from  the  sea; 
it  waa  eapfcially  sacred  to  the  Sun.  and  the  tky 
is  said  lu  have  never  been  ao  overcast  but  that  he 
miitht  be  seen.  The  inbabiUnts  were  celebrated 
for  their  naviication,  and  the  enterprising  spirit 
which  led  them  to  send  out  colonies  to  so  many 
parte  of  the  world:  they  were,  during  many  ages, 
the  most  powerful  nation  by  sea.  They  had 
tneir  own  form  of  government  till  Alexander 
overran  Asia,  when  ^ey  lost  their  independence, 
but  regained  it  under  his  successors.  They 
assisted  Pompey,  against  Cesar,  and  being  de- 
feated by  Caaaiiu,  became  dependent  on  the 
Romana;  for  the  diseontented  amonyst  whom  it 
was  a  common  place  of  retreat.  Their  maritime 
laws  were  to  univeraally  respected,  that  every 
country  made  use  of  them  to  decide  disputes 
concerning  such  matters;  they  were  adopted  by 
other  commercial  nations,  and  at  last  introiluced 
into  the  Roman  rode,  whence  they  have  been 
extracted  to  form  the  basis  of  the  maritime  re- 
gulations of  modern  Kurope.     Strab.  14.     Horn. 

11.  2.  Mela,  2.  7.  -  Diod.  b.—Plin.  8,  68  et  87. 
6.  31.— For.  2,  7.  Pindar.  Olympi  7.-  Lwcon. 
8  24H.  Cic,  pro  Man.  Leg.  in  Bnd.  13.  -  Lit. 
5J7,  30.  31,  2. 

Rhceods,  a  horse  of  Mezentius,  whom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to  eon- 
quer  or  to  die,  when  he  saw  his  son  Lausus 
brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This  beautiful 
adiress  is  copied  from  Homer,  where  likewise 
Achilles  addresses  his  horses.  Firr.  /Bn.  10, 
861. 

Rhqbcos.  one  of  the  Centaur*,  who  attempted 
to  offer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He  was  killed  at 
the  niiprials  of  Pirlthnus  by  Baeehiu.  Ovid.  Mel. 

12,  301  —  Firg   O.  2,  4SS One  of  the  giants 

killed  by  Bacchus,  under  the  form  of  •  lion,  in 
the  war  which  these  sons  of  the  earth  waged 
against  Jupiter  and  the  goda.  Hor.  Off.  S.  19  23. 

RHOITSUM.  a  town  of  Troas.  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  in  «  north-eastern  direction 
nearly  from  Sigaeum.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it 
the  body  of  Ajax  was  buried,  and  a  tumulus  still 
remains  on  th«  spot.  Mela,  1,  18.  —PUn.  5,  30. 
-  Uv.  37  37. 

Rhosus,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  southernmost  one 
in  the  district  of  Pieria,  fifteen  miles  from  Seleu- 
eia,  and  lying  on  the  Sinus  Issicua.  It  waa  north- 
west of  Antioehia.  It  was  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  earthen  vessels.  PHn.  5, 28.  — 
dc.  Bp.  ltd  AU.  8.  1. 

RiioxolAni,  a  Sarmatian  race  to  the  north  of 
the  Palus  Mosotis.  From  the  testimonies  a  I- 
dneed  by  Malte  Brun.  and  others,  there  ts 


Tadt.  ma.  1.  79. 

RHOXAMA,  or  RoxAna.  •  wifeoT  Alciandr, 
daughter  of  a  Persian  satrap,      f^d.  Roxana. 

RhudTjb,  a  city  of  lUiy,  in  the  territorr  d 
the  Calabri  in  lapygia,  and  below  Bruodiaiom. 
It  was  rendered  famous  by  being  the  birth-place 
of  Ennius.  Ite  remains  are  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Ruge.  Sit.  Jiul.  18, 396.— Sir  .&.  6. — 
A  town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy,  between  Caonsiafli 
and  Rubi.  It  is  sometimes  called  for  distinetire 
sake  RbudisB  Peueetie.  as  it  lay  in  the  districl  of 
Peueetia;  the  other  Rhudia  being  styled  Rfao 
diae  Calabriae.  Its  site  probably  onrrespoad* 
with  that  of  Ahdria.    PUn.  3.  1 1.  -  Meh,  2.  4. 

RhutCNI,  a  people  of  Oallia  Aquitanica.  m 
Narbonensis  Prima.  The  territory  was  situate 
on  either  side  of  tli«  Tamia,  or  Tiara.  Seto- 
dunum.  now  Rodea,  was  their  ehiaf  city.  Cm 
B.  G.  I.  7 — PUn.  4, 19. 

RhtndAcOS,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whidi 
separates  Mysia  ttom  Bithynia.  It  rises  in 
Aianitis.  a  distriet  of  Phrygia;  and  after  reesif- 
ing  the  waters  of  the  Maeiatus,  and  other  strvasi 
of  Mysia.  discharges  itself  into  the  Propaati», 
opposite  to  the  little  island  nf  Be»bicus.  Stn.  II 

RlOODULUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Bel^iea.  in  ibr 
territory  of  the  Treveri,  and  north-east  of  Aocasts 
Tvevirorum.  It  lay  on  the  river  M(w«lla,aad 
answers  to  the  modem  RioU     TmdL  J7.  4,  71. 

RtPHAI.    iFid.  Rhiphasi.) 

RirHKt;s.  a  Trojan  wlio  joined  iBoeas  ibe 
night  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  ■» 
at  last  killed  after  making  a  great  carnage  a(  «* 
Qreeks.  He  is  commended  for  his  love  «f 
justice  and  equity.     F*rg.  Mn.  t.  339  et  W- 

One  of  the  Centaurs  killed  by  Theseus  si 

the  nuptials  of  Pirithoos.     Orid.  MH.  12.  311 

ROBTOO,  or  RUBtoo.  a  goddeaa  at  Eom. 
partieularly  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  at  ibr 
presided  over  com.  Her  fesUvala,  called  Mi- 
galia,  were  eelebrared  on  the  2&th  of  April.  iM 
incense  was  oflTered  to  her,  as  also  the  entrsOaif 
a  sheep  and  of  a  dog  She  waa  intrvatc^  •> 
preserve  the  eom  from  blltbta.  Ovid.  F  d-K 
911  —  Firg.  G.  1.  161.— Farro  de  L.  L.  i.  di  t- 
R.  1. 1. 

Roma,  a  eity  of  lUly,  the  capiul  of  *t 
Roman  empire;  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  hTrr 
Tiber,  at  the  distance  of  about  16  miles  from  ibt 
sea.    The  lume  of  iu  founder,  and  the  maaatf 
of  ite   foundation,    are   not   predaeljr  kaawo- 
Romulus,  however,  is  universally  supposed  ts 
have  laid  tilt  foundations  of  that    eelebMH^ 
city,  on  the  80th  of  April    aeeordiny  to  Van*, 
in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period,  S85I  ye«t 
after  the  creation  of  the  world.  758  balore  ^ 
birth  of  Ohriat,  and  481  years  after  tf>c  Tni*" 
wa^  and  In  the  4th  year  of  tb«  sixth  dyfnpwJ- 
In  ite  original  state,  Rome  was  but  a  small  ea*d( 
on  the  summit  of  mount  Palatine  t   and  ^ 
founder,  to  give  bia  followers  the  atppearaaee  <^ 
a  nation  or  a  barbarian  horde,  was  obliged  u 
erect  a  standard  as  a  common  asylum,  tor  ever* 
eriminal,  debtor,  or  murderer,  who  fled  frea 
their  native  country  to  avoid  the   punishMM* 
which  attended  them.    Prom  such  an  aasessMait 
a  numerous  body  was  soon  collected,  and  bef<«< 
the  death  of  the  founder,  the  Romans  had  ceven4 
with  their  habitotions,  the  Palatine,  Capitoliae. 
Aventine.  Bsquiline  hills,  witfi  mount  CcelieK 
and  Qulrinalis.      After  many  sueecsaful 


reason  to  doub'.  that  the  appellation  ot  Rumant.  ,agaiiut  the  neighbouring  states,  the  Tie**  ^ 
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•d<l  tb«  kingdom  of  MaecdoDia,  iFid.  Hacedon* 
icum  bellum]  and  the  proTincet  of  Asia,  I  fid. 
Miibrid«tirum  bellum]  to  their  empire.    But 
while  we  consider  the  Romans  as  a  nation  sub- 
iiiing  their  neighbours  by  war.  their  manners, 
their  emnseU,  and  their  pMrsuits  at  home  are 
not  to  be  forgotten.     To  be  warriors  was  their 
profession;  their  assemblies  in  the  Camims  Mar. 
tnia  wfre  a  meeting  of  armed  men,  and  very 
properly  denominated  an  army.     Yet  while  their 
•onquests  were  so  extensive   abroad,   we  find 
tnem  torn  by  factions  at  home;  and  so  far  was 
ma  resentment  of  the  poorer  citizens  carried, 
mat  we  see  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
voile  all  are  unwilling  to  take  up  arms  and  to 
wnite  in  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty. 
The    senators    and  nobles  were    ambitious    of 
power.  KnH  endenvnured  to  retain  in  their  hands 
that  influence  which  had  been  exercised  with  so 
much  suf^oss.  and  such  cruelty,  by  their  mon- 
archs.      Thi«  wa*    the   continual    occasion    of 
tnmults  and  s-diiion.     The  people  were  jealous 
of  their  liberty.     The  oppresoion  of  the  nobles 
Irritated  them,  and  the  stripes  to  which  they 
were  too  often  exposed  without  m^rey.  was  often 
productiTe    of    revolutions.      The     plebeians, 
though  originally  the  pnorest  and  moft  contemp- 
tible citizens  of  an  indigent  nation  whose  fooid 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire  was  only  bread 
and   salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water,    soon 
gained  righu  and  privileges  by  their  opposition. 
Though  really  slaves  they  beieame  powerful  in 
the  state ;  one  concession  from  the  patricians 
produced  another,  and  when  their  Independence 
was  boldlr  asserted  by  their  tribunes,  they  were 
admitted  to  share  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  and  the  laws  which  forbad  the  interm  r- 
ria«e  of  plebeian  and  patrician  families,  were 
repealed,   and  the  meanest  peasant  could  by 
valour  and  fortitude  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
dictator  and  consul.     It  was  not  till  these  privil- 
eces  were  obuined  by  the  people  (torn  the  sen- 
ate, that  Rome  began  to  enjoy  internal  peace  and 
tranquillity,  her  battles  were  then  fought  with 
more  vigour,  her  soldiers  were  more  animated, 
and  her  snvereiimty  wss  more  universally  estab- 
lished.    But  supreme  power  lodged  in  the  hands 
ofafactinu*  and  ambitious  citisen  becomes  too 
often  dinirernuf.     The  greatest  oppression  and 
tyranny  tnnk  place  of  subordination   and  obe- 
dience; and  from  those  causes  proceeded  the 
unparalleled  slauvhter  and  effusion  of  blood 
under  a  Sylla  and  a  Marius.     It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  first  Romans  conquered  their 
enemies  by  valour,  temperance,  and  fortitude  ; 
th(>ir  moderation  also  and  their  justice  were 
well  known  among  their  neighbours,  and  not 
only  private  possessions,  but  even  mighty  king- 
doms and  empires,  were  left  in  their  power,  to 
b«  distributed  among  a  Cunily  or  to  be  ensured 
In  the  band  of  a  successor.     They  were  also 
•Aoaen  umpires  to  decide  quarrels,  but  in  this 
toooourable  office  they  consulted  their  own  in- 
terest; they  artfully  supported  the  weaker  side, 
that  the  more  powerful  might  be  reduced,  and 
gradually  become  their  prey.     Under  J.  Ctesar 
and  Pnmpev.  the  ntge  of  civil  war  was  carried 
t<>  unprecedented  excess:  it  was  not  merely  to 
avenge  a  private  injury,  but  it  was  a  contest 
for  the  soVfreigntv;  and  thoiirh  each  of  tiie 
Sdvi>r*arie«  wore  ih*-  mask  of  pretended  sincerity, 
and  n'ofessed  hinixelf  to  be  the  supporter  of  the 
republic  no  less  than  the  abolition  of  tnedom  [ 


an  i  the  public  liberty  was  the  aim.    What  Juli« 
began,  his  adopted  son  achieved:   theaneicBt 
spirit  of  national  independence  was  exttoguisltsd 
at  Rome;  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  lk» 
Romans  seemed  unable  to  goTem  themselvn 
without  the  assistance  of  a  chief,  who  under  the 
title  o(  impetilor,  an  appellation  given  to  mrj 
commander  by  his  army  after  acme  signal  vietarr, 
reigned  with   as   much    power   and  as  nittcfe 
sovereignty  at  another  Tarquin.    Under  tlirir 
emperors,  the  Romans  lived  a  luxurious  ud 
indolent  life,  they  had  long  forgot  to  appear  is 
the  field,  and  their  wars  were  left  to  be  waicdb; 
mercenary  troops,  who  fought  without  spirit  or 
animosity,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  yield  to 
him  who  bousht  their  allegiance  and  fldelitr 
with  the  greatest  sums  of  money.     Their  lesdm 
themselves  were  not  the  moat  prudent  or  ibi 
most  humane,  the  power  which  they  had  le- 
quired  by  bribery  was  indeed  precarious,  sal 
among  a  people,  where  not  only   tfa«  higbttt 
ofllees  of  the  state,  but  even  the  imperial  porplt 
itself  are  efeposed  to  sale,  there  cannot  be  v^ceifl 
much  happineu  or  tranquillity  in  the  p^aee  «f 
the  emperor.    The  reizns  of  the  ■oecesson  <f 
AugiMtus   were  distinguished  by   Tariety;  ost 
was  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  of  wm, 
whom  his  own  vices  and  extravagaoee  barrw4 
out  of  the  world,  while  his  sueeeaaor,  pcflust 
the  most  clement,  just,  and  popular  of  priaco, 
was  sacrificed  in  the  midst  of  bis  cuavds  mi 
attendftnu   by   the   dagarer   of  some   nffeaM 
favourite  or  disappointed   eunuch.      Few  in- 
deed were  the  emperors  of  Rome  whose  dsfi 
were  not  shortened  by  poison,  or  the  swoid  if 
an  assassin.     If  one  for  some  time  bad  the  In- 
prudence  to  trust  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  lanl- 
titude  at  last  to  perish  by  his  own  credulity,  liM 
other  consulted  his  safety,  but  with  no  better  m- 
cess,  in  the  innumerable  chambers  of  his  pslsee, 
and  changed  every  day,  to  elude  discovery,  tht 
place  of  his  retirement.     After  they  had  htn 
governed  by  a  race  of  princes,  remarkable  (« 
the  variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roooao  mi- 
sessions  were  divided  into  two  distinct  empirn, 
by  the  enterprising  Constantine,  A  -D.  3t8.  Coa 
stantinople  became  the  seat  of  the  eastern  cw 
pire,  and  Rome  remained  in  the  possession  of  ifai 
western  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  tlw  esf*> 
tal  of  their  dominions.     In  the  year  800  of  ite 
Christian  era.  Rome  with  Italy  was  delivcni 
by  Cliarlemagne.  the  then  emperor  of  the  wot, 
into  the  handle  of  the  Pope,  who  still  eontiasci 
to  hold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain  his  ia- 
dependenee  tmder  the  name  of  the  BeelesiastiesI 
Sutes.  —The  original  poverty  of  the  Romans  his 
often  been  disguised  by  their  poets  and  historisM. 
who  wished  it  to  appear  that  a  nation  who  wen 
masters  of  the  world,  had  had  better  beginaiat. 
than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds  and  robbers.  T(t 
it  was  to  this  simplicity  they  were  indebted  fsr 
their  successes.     Their  houses  were  originally 
destitute  of  every  ornament,  they  were  made 
with  unequal  boards,  and  covered  with  mod.  sad 
these  served  them  rather  as  a  shelter  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  than  for  relaxatiaa 
and  ease.   Till  the  age  of  Pyrrfaus.  they  despised 
riches,  and  many  salutary  laws  were  enacted  te 
restrain  luxury  and  to  punish  indolence.    They 
observed  great  temperance  in  their  meals;  yooag 
men  were  not  permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they 
had  attained  their  thirtieth  year,   and  it  wst 
totally  forbidden  to  women.      Their 
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•pirit  wu  'supported  by  policy;  the  triumphal 
proeeuton   of   a  conqueror   alongr  the  streets 
•midst  the  applause  of  tbciusands,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  emulatinn,  and  the  number 
of  gladiators  who  were  regularly  introduced  not 
ooljr  in  public  games  and  spectacles,  but  also  at 
private  meetings*  served  to  cherish  their  fond- 
ness for  war,  while  it  steeled  their  hearts  against 
the  calls  of  compassion,  and  when  they  could 
gase  with  pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they 
forcibly  obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they 
were  not  inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  they  considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  for- 
midable rivals  in  the  field.     In  their  punish- 
jaentM,  civil  as  well  as  military,  the  Romans 
were  striet  and  rigorous ;  a  deserter  was  severe- 
ly whip];>ed  and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  degrada- 
tion from  the  rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a 
citixeo  was  the  most  ignominious  stigma  which 
could  be  a£Bxed  upon  a  seditious  mutineer.    The 
transmarine  victories  of  the  Romans  proved  at 
last  the  ruin  of  their  innocence  and  bravery. 
They  grew  fond  of  tlie  luxury  of  the  AsiAties ; 
and  conquered  by  the  vices  and  indolence  of 
those  nations  whom  they  had  subdued,  they  be- 
came as  effeminate  and  as  dissolute  as  their 
captives.  Marcellus  was  theilrst  who  introduced 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  bis  countrymen. 
The  spoils  and  treasures  that  were  obtained  in 
the  plunder  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered 
the  Romans  partial  to  elegant  refinement  and 
ornamental  equipage.    Though  Cato  had  de. 
spised  philosophy,  [f^td.  CameadesOanddeelared 
that  war  was  the  only  profession  of  bis  country- 
men, the  Romans,  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
(ireeks.  soon  became  fond  of  literature;  and 
though  they  had  onee  banished  the  sophists  of 
Athens  from  their  city,  yet  they  beheld  with 
rapture  their  settlement  among  them   in    the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of 
Arhaia.     They  soon  after  begin  to  imitate  their 
polithed  captives,  and  to  cultivate  poetry  with 
success.     Prom  the  valour  of  their  heroes  and 
conquerors,  indeed,  the  sublimest  subjects  were 
offered  to  the  genius  of  their  poets;  but  of  the 
little  that  remains  to  celebrate  the  early  victories 
of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  nobler 
effusions  of  the  Augustan  age.     Virgil  has  done 
so  much  for  the  Latin  name  that  the  splendour 
and  the  triumphs  of  his  country  are  forgotten 
for  a  while,  when  we  are  transported  in  the 
admiration  of  the  majesty  of  his  numbers,  the 
elegant  delicacy  of  his  expressions,  and  the  fire 
of  his  muse ;  and  the  applauses  given  to  the 
lyric  powers  of  Horace,  the  softness  of  Tibullus, 
the  vivacity  of  Ovid;  and  to  the  superior  compo- 
sitions of  other  reopectable  poets,  shall  be  un- 
ceasing so  long  as  the  name  of  Rume  excites  our 
reverence  and  our  praises,  and  *o  long  a^  genius, 
virtue,  and  abilities  ace  honoured  amongbt  man 
kind.       Though  they  originally  rejected  with 
horror  •  law  which  proptised  the  building  of  a 
public  theatre,  and  the  exhibition  of  plays,  like 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  Romans  soon  proved  favour- 
able to  the  compositions  of  their  countrymen. 
Livius  was  tiie  first  dramatic  writer  of  conse- 
quence at  Rome,  whose  plays  began  to  be  exhi 
bited  A.  U.  C.  614.     After  him  Nsvius  and  Bn- 
nius  wrote  for  the  stage;  and  in  a  more  polished 
period  Plautus.  Terence,  CsKilius,  and  Afranius, 
riaimed  the  public  attention  and  gained  the 
ntost  unbounded  applause.    Satire  did  not  make 
its  appearance  at  Rome  till  one  hundred  rears  * 


after  the  introduction  of  comedy,  and  so  cele- 
tibrated  was  Lueiliiis  in  ihis  kinci  of  writing,  th^t 
he  was  called  the  inventor  of  it.     In  historiol 
writing  the  progress  of  the  Romans  was  slow 
and  inconsideralile,  and  for  many  years  they  em- 
ployed the  pen  ol  foreUners  to  compile  their 
annals,  till  the  superior  abilities  of  a  Livy  were 
made  known —  In  their  worship  and  sacrifices 
the   Romans  were  uncommonly  superstitious, 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  no  general  marched  to  an  expedition 
without  the  previous  assurance  from  the  augiir% 
that  the  omens  were  propitious,  and  his  success 
almost  indubitable.      Their  sanctiurles  were 
numerous,  they  raised  altars  not  only  to  the 
gods,  who.  as  they  supposed,  presided  over  their 
city,  but  also  to  the  deities  of  conquered  nations, 
as  well  as  to  the  different  passions  and  virtues* 
There  were  no  lest  than  4X0  temples  at  Rome, 
crowded  with  statues,  the  priests  were  numerous, 
and  each  divinity  bad  a  particular  college  of 
sacerdotal  servants.     Their  wars  were  declsrrd 
in  the  most  awful  and  solemn  manner,  and 
prayers  were  always  offered  in  the  temples  for 
the  prosperity  of  Rome,  when  a  defeat  had  been 
susuined.  or    a  victory  won.     The    power  of 
fathers  over  their  children  was  very  extensive, 
and  indeed  unlimited;  they  could  sell  them  or 
put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without  the  formf 
of  a  trial,  or  the  interference  of  the  civil  magiK- 
Irate.      Many  of  their  ancient  families  were 
celebrated  for  the  great  men  whom  they  had 
produced,  but  the  vigorous  and  interested  part 
they  took  in  the  government  of  the  republic 
exposed  them  often  to  danger;  and  some  have 
observed  that  the  Romans  sunk  into  indolenre 
and  luxury  when  the  Cornelii,  the   Fabil,  the 
iEmylii,  the  Mareelli,  &c.,  who  had  so  often 
supported  their  spirit  and  led  them  to  victory, 
had  been  extinguished  in  the  bloody  wars  of 
Marius  and  of  the  two  triumvirates.      When 
Rome  was  become  powerful,  she  was  distingui^h. 
ed  from  other  cities  by  the  flattery  of  her  neigh- 
bours and  citizens  ;   a   form  of  worship  was 
established  to  her  as  a  deity,  and  temples  vicie 
raised  in  herlionour,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in 
the  provinces.    The  goddess  Roma  «as  repre- 
sented like  Minerva,  all  armed  and  sitting  on  a 
rock,  holding  a  pike  in  her  hand,  with  her  hrntl 
covered  with  a  helmet,  and  a  trophy  at  her  feet. 
Uv.  1,  See — Cato  de  R.  R.  -  Virg.  Rfl  G.  /En, 
— Bort  Sat.  2  6.  kr.  —  Plor.  1  et  1,  ftc— P.i/«e. 
-    Tacif.  Ann.  et  Hitt.  —  TUntU.  4.      Lueon.    - 
Pint,  in  Rom.  Num.  ^-r.—  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  I.  &c. 

P  hi.  7,  &c — Justin.  43.  -  Vurro  ve  L.  L.  b — 
Fa'.  Max.  I,  *c.      Mu-t>al.  12,  ep.  8. 

RomAni,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Fid. 
Roma. 

RoMf  LA,  a  name  given  to  the  fig  tree  un«ler 
whirh  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found.  0%-id, 
Fait.  V,  412. 

ROMTLlDiB.  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman 
people  from  Romulus,  their  first  king,  and  the 
founiler  of  their  city.     Firg.  /En.  8,  6^ 

RomCLCS.  a  son  of  Mars,  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor  king  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amulius.  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Numitor;  but 
they  were  preserved,  and,  aecordiUK  to  Florus, 
the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a  she-wolf 
cnme  and  fed  them  with  her  milk,  till  they 
were  found  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's  shept 
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{|«rd*«  who  educated  them  as  bit  own  ehildrra. 
Whaa  th«y  knew  their  real  origin,  the  twins, 
galled   Romulus  and    Remus,  put  Amulius  to 
drath,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  frrand- 
father  Numitor.     They  afterwards  undertook  to 
build  a  city,  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
brothers  should  have  the  maiuf  ement  uf  it,  they 
had  recoune  to  on<ens  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
Remus  went  to  mount  Aventine,  and  Romulus 
to  mount  Palailne.     Remus  saw  first  a  flight  of 
•ix  vultures,  and  soon  alter.  Romulus,  twelve ; 
and  therefore,  as  his  number  was  trreater,  he 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  city,  hopeful 
that  it  would  become  a  warlike  and  powerful 
nation;  as  the  birds  from  which  he  had  received 
the  omen  were  fond  of   prey  and    slauKhter. 
Romulus  marked  k  ith  a  furrow  the  place  where 
he  wishe  I  tnerectthe  walls;  but  their  slendeme«s 
wasridiruled  by  Remus,  who  leaped  over  them 
with  the    grea'est    contempt.       This    irritated 
Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immediately  put  to 
death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his  brother  or  one 
of  the  workmen.     When  the  walls  were  built, 
the  city  was  without  inhabitant)!;  but  Romulus, 
by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sarred  grove,  soon 
eoUect'd  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  foreigners,  and 
rriaiira  M.  whom  he  recpived  as  his  lawful  sub- 
jects     Yet.  however  numerous  iheise  might  be, 
they  were  despised  b}  thp  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tant*, and  non>'  were  •«  illin/ 1<>  form  matrimonial 
eonoectionti  with  them.     But  Komulus  obtained 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  petitions.    The 
Romans  eeit'hrated  gamef  in  h<inour  of  the  sod 
Consus,  and  forcibly  carried  sway  all  the  females 
who  bad  assembled   there  to  be  sp«>cia'ors  of 
thei^    unusunl    exhibitions.        These    violent 
measures  offended  the  m-iehbouring  rations ; 
tiiey  m^e  war  airainst  the  ravinhers  with  various 
success,  till  at  last  they  entered  Rome,  which 
had  been  betrayed  to  them  by  one  of  the  stolen 
virgins.      A  violent  engagement  was  be^un  in 
the  m'ddle  of  the  Roman  forum;  but  the  Sabines 
were  conquered;  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the  two 
eoemi«Mi  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  women 
bad  rashed  between  the  two  armies,  and  by 
their  tears  and  entreaties  raised  compassion  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  parenu  and  husbands.     The 
Sabines  left  their  original  pos8es«ions  and  came 
to  live    in    Rome,    where   Tatius,   their  king, 
■bared  the  sovr reign  power  with  Romulus    The 
introduction  of  the  Sabines  into  the  city  of  Rome 
was   attended  with  the  most   <alutary  conse- 
queoees,  and  the  Romans,  by  pursuing  this  plan, 
and    admitting    the  conquered  nstiong  smong 
their  riticens,  rendered  themse'ves  more  power- 
ful and  Dore  formidable.     Afterward*  Romulus 
divided  the  lands  which  he  had  obtained  by 
eonqueet ;  one  part  was  reaerved  for  religious 
use*,  to  maintain  the  priests,  to  erect  temples, 
and  to  eonsecrate  altars;  the  other  was  appro- 
priated for  the  expenses  of  the  state ;  and  the 
third  part  was  equally  distributed  among  his 
suhjeeit.  who  were  divided  into  three  classes  or 
tribes.     The  most  aged  and  experienced,  to  the 
number  of  lOfl,  were  also  chosen,  whom  the 
monareh  might  consult  in  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  from  their  age  they  were  called 
tenatort,  and  from  their  authority  patre$     The 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  also  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  patricians  and  plebeians  patron 
and  client,  who  by  mutual  interest  were  induced 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote 
Wm  public  good.      3ome  time  after  Rumultu 


disappeared  as  he  was  giTiny  instnietioos  to  Om 
senators,  and  the  eclip»e  of  tlie  sun,  wtuct 
happened  at  that  time,  was  favourable  to  tkt 
rumour  which  asserted  that  the  king  had  bcea 
taken  up  to  heaven  714  B.  C  after  a  reign  •( 
thirty-nine  years.  This  was  further  eoBfinac4 
by  J.  Proculus.oneof  thesenatorK^wboeoIeaBilT 
declared,  that  as  he  returned  frona  Alba,  be  ha4 
seen  Romuliu  in  a  form  al>oTe  human,  and  tbst 
he  had  directed  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  pa; 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qtanmm. 
and  to  assure  them  that  their  city  was  dooow^ 
one  day  to  l>«*come  the  capital  of  the  world.  . 
This  report  was  immediately  credited,  and  Um  I 
moi«  so  as  the  senators  dreaded  the  reseotmtni  ' 
of  the  people,  who  suspected  them  of  haviac 
oflered  bim  violence.  A  temple  was  raised  ta 
bill,  and  a  regular  priest,  called  Flamen  Quiri- 
naU$,  was  appointed  to  offer  him  sacrificvt. 
Romulus  was  mnked  by  the  Romans  amoo.'  At 
twelve  great  gods,  and  it  is  not  Co  be  woademi 
that  he  reeeiveil  such  distinguished  hoooors 
wh  n  the  Romans  considered  hiot  as  tbrfoand^r  , 
of  their  city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  {<4 
of  war.  He  is  genMally  represented  like  bn 
father,  so  raueh  that  it  is  difficult  tn  distimruiih 
them.  The  (able  of  the  two  children  of  Klxi 
Sylvia  being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  ar««  * 
A-om  Lupa,  Faustulus's  wife,  having  brootbt 
them  up.  •  FkL  Aeca]  Dion^fi.  H.  1  et  2.—  ii*- 
1.4.  Slc— Justin.  43.  1  et  5J.  For.  I.  1,-Ku. 
in  Romul  —Vol.  M'x.  3.  2.  5,  S.  Ptin.  15.  1% 
«tc.  fiV?.  /Kn.  8.  348  et  605.  -  Chid.  Met  K  ' 
616  et  84S.  Past.  4,  ftc  —  Uorat.  oc(.  3,  3  -J»- 
18,272. 

romOlus   Sylvius,  a   kimr  nf  Aibs.— 

Momyllus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  emttrnn 
of  the  western  empire  of  Rome.  His  coaour 
was  conquered  A.  D  476.  by  th»  Heruli.  md't 
Odoaeer,  who  assumed  the  name  of  kii<  it 
luly. 

RoMt7S,  a  son  of  .fineas,  by  Lavinia.  Suoi 
•upoofc  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 

Rose  T A  LBX,  de  the^trh  by  V,.  Roeeios  Ots 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  6-^.  It  required  ttet 
none  should  sit  in  the  flr»t  fourteen  seaa  <A  tte 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  poasrssinn  tA  M 
sestertia.  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  W* 
Roman  kniKht. 

RosciAlf Dlf,  a  fortifled  port  on  the  eostt  << 
Brntium.  below  Sybaris.     It  is  now  /&»*•«•• 

RosclUS,  Q.  a  Roman  actor  of  great  ba». 
was  a  native  of  Oaul.  He  was  eontemporaiy  * 
Rome  with  the  celebrated  aetor  Bsopu^  $• 
great  were  his  talents  for  the  stage,  and  nsi 
was  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  earrir4 
his  art,  that  a  complete  master  in  any  orber  V 
was  popularly  ca1le<i  the  Roaeius  of  it.  Rommi 
was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  morals  and  ewndwt 
than  admired  for  his  pn^fesMlonal  talents 
Cicero,  in  defending  him  from  a  peeoaist 
aotion  brought  against  him  by  C  Pannios,  tOrf 
staring  the  vast  proflts  he  gained  and  m^'- 
gain  by  his  aeting,  says  that  he  was  liberal  vA 
muninicent  even  before  he  was  rich,  and  tfeai 
for  ten  years  he  had  refused  tiie  public  cootpcit 
sation  of  his  labours,  and  yet  continued  to  *ern 
the  Roman  people.  He  is  «aid  not  to  have  btet 
favoured  by  nature  in  his  features,  and  to  b<" 
had  some  obliquity  of  vision,  yet  his  xpeeeb  vA 
action  were  «o  pleasing  that  he  bad  no  oeeasM 
to  use  a  mask.  The  greatest  men  in  the  ttst* 
were   bis   intiin4te  frienda,   and   his  loss  «■ 
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nniT«nall7  lamcoted.  Hit  de»di  took  place  at 
Rome,  B.  0.  6ai.  He  compoMd  a  parallel 
between  theatrical  and  oratorical  action,  which 
is  loat.  Horut.  Sp.  S,  I. —  QuitUU.  ■  Oie.  pro 
Kate,  de  Omt.  3.  lie  Div.  I,  Stc     Turn-  8,  Ac— 

Pimu  m  Cte. Sfztua,  a  nch  eitiaen  of  Ameria, 

mardered  in  the  dictatortbip  uf  Sylla.  Hit  ton, 
or  the  tante  name,  was  accused  uf  the  murder, 
and  eloquently  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration 
tull  extant.  A.  U.  C.  673.      Cic  pro  8.  Reecio 

Amer. Otho,  a  tribune  who  made  a  law  to 

discriminate  the  kniKtits  from  the  common 
people  at  public  spectacles.  •  Vid  Rosela  Lex. 

RotomAous,  a  city  uf  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
at  a  later  period  the  metropolis  of  Lugduneiult 
Secunda.     It  it  now  Rouen. 

RoXANA,  a  Persian  woman,  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  ena- 
moured of  hvt,  and  married  her.  She  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  alter  Alexander's  death,  and 
she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander's 
order  She  was  daughter  of  Darius,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Oxartes  one  of  his  satraps. 

iXtrt.  8.  4.   10,  6.—PUd.  m  jUes. A  wife  of 

Mithridates  the  Great,  who  poiioned  herself. 

RoxolAni.     Vid.  Rhoxolani. 

RUBEAS  Promontoriuiii,  a  promontory  men- 
tioned by  Pytheas,  and  suppoced  by  many  to  be 
the  same  with  the  AbrM  Cope,  but  shown  by 
liannt'rt  to  correspond  rather  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  CurUnd.    PUn,  4,  13. 

Rl/'Bi,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  between 
Canusium  and  Butuntum.  The  inh;ibiunu 
were  called  Rubtutini^  aai.Rubttmi.  PUn.  3,  II. 
-    HoriL  Sot.  I,  5.  94. 

Rubicon,  a  small  stream  of  Italy,  hllinc  into 
the  Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum, 
and  forming  in  part  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italia  Propria.  It  was  on  this  last  account  that 
it  was  lorbidden  the  Roman  generals  to  pass  the 
Rubicon  with  an  armed  lorce,  under  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations;  fur  in  violating  this  in- 
junction they  would  enter  on  the  immediate 
territory  of  the  republic,  and  would  be  in  effect 
declaring  war  upon  their  country.  Casar  crossed 
this  stream  with  his  army  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war.  and  harangued  his  troops  at 
Ariminum.  When  Augustus  subsequently  in- 
cluded Gallia  Cisalpina  within  the  limitt  of 
luly.  the  Rubicon  sank  in  importance;  and  in 
mtidern  times  It  is  difficult  to  asceruin  the  posi- 
tion of  the  true  stream.  D'  AnviUe  makes  it 
correspond  with  a  current  which,  formed  of  three 
brook*,  la  railed  at  iu  mouth  Fiumicino.  Luean. 
1  18S  et  Xl3.  -  Cfe.  PhO.  6,  3.  Strab.  b.—Plin. 
S.  15. 

RUBItNUS  I^APPA.  a  traaic  poet  in  the  age  of 
Juvenal,  conspicuous  as  much  for  his  great  genius 
as  his  poverty.    Juv.  7,  7i. 

Ru   TOO,  a  goddess.     Vid.  Robiso. 

RuBO.  or  Rhubon,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  flow- 
ing with  a  north  western  course  of  515  miles, 
into  the  BaUie  sea.  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Vistula.     It  is  now  the  Neman. 

RUBRA  SAXA.  a  place  of  Etruria,  near  Veil, 
at  the  distance  of  above  eight  miles  from  Rome. 
MttrHaL  Bp.  4.  6K  15.     Ur.  3  49. 

RUBRt'M  Mark  the  Red  Sea.  Fid.  Arab- 
letu  Sinus  and  Erythraum  Mare. 

RUPriirui,  a  general  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Vitellius.  Ice     7aet/.  H.  2,  94. 

EUVPDI  CSIIPiNUg,  an  officer  of  the  pretorian 
fuarda  tuular  Claudiua.     He  wa>a  bvOshad  by 


Agrippina  for  bis  attachment  to  Britannieus  and 
Octavius,  the  toiu  ot  Messalina,  and  put  liimseif 
to  death.  His  wife  Popp«a  Sabina,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  called  Rufflnus  Crispinus,  afterwarda 
marriHl  Nero.     Tacit.  Hi$t.  IX,  42. 16.  17. 

RUPI&NA,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  AhAmA,  in 
Alsace. 

RUPILIUS,  a  Roman  ridiculed  by  Horace, 
Sat.  2,  27*  for  his  effeminacy- 

RuPlNCt,  a  minister  of  sute  to  the  emperors 
Theodosius  and  Areadius,  and  a  native  of  Onul- 
He  was  naturally  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  ii 
supposed  to  liave  stimulated  Theodosius  tu  the 
dreadful  maiisaera  of  Tbessalonica.  After  the 
death  of  this  monarch,  he  succeeded  to  absolute 
authority  over  the  eastern  empire  in  the  reign  o 
Areadius.  He  toon,  however,  fell  beneath  the 
power  of  Stilicbo.  general  under  Honorius  in  the 
western  empire,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
army.    He  it  said  to  have  astpired  to  the  suprr  me 

authority. An  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom 

about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Con- 
cordia, in  Italy.  He  became  a  priest  in  the 
monastery  of  Aquileia,  where  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  St  Jerome,  whom  he  followed  to 
the  east;  but  while  in  Egypt,  he  suffered  much 
persecution  from  the  Ari«ns.  On  his  arrival  in 
PalesUnI,  he  founded  a  monastery  un  mount 
Olivet,  where  he  employed  himwit  in  translating 
Greek  authors  into  Latin.  His  version  ol  Ungen 
gave  such  offence  to  his  old  acquaintance,  Jerome, 
that  he  wrote  bitterly  again*!  him,  and  Rufinua 
was  cited  to  Rome  by  pope  Anastasius,  who  con- 
demned his  traoalation.  Ruflnus  then  retired 
to  Sicily,  where  he  died,  about  410.  He  wrote  a 
defence  of  Origen,  which,  with  hit  other  works, 
was  printed  at  Parit,  in  15S0,  folio. 

RUPRiUM,  a  town  of  Saoonium,  iww  Ruvo. 
Liv.  8,  X5. 

RUPUS,  a  Latin  hittorian.     [Fuf.   Quinlut 

Curtius  Rafus.] One  of  the  ancestors  uf  Sylla, 

degraded  fkx>m  the  rank  of  a  senator  becauxe  ten 
pounds  weight  of  gold  were  found  in  his  house. 

A  poet  of  Bphetus  in  the  reign  of  Trigan. 

He  wrote  six  books  on  timples,  now  lost 

RUGll,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Codanus,  between  the  Vladrui*,  or 
Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  and  situate  to  the  west  of 
the  Oothones.  They  were  in  possession  of  the 
isle  of  Rugia,  now  Rugen,  where  the  goddess 
Hertha  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  reverence, 
Tacit,  de  Germ.  43. 

RuPlLlus,  an  officer  sumamed  Rex,  tor  his 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  prokcribed  by 
Augustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.  Horat.  Sat.  I,  1. 
-  -  Publius,  a  consul  A.  U.  C.  6U.  He  was 
severe  acainst  the  faction  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  servile  war  in  Sicily,  and  in- 
troduced wholesome  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  that  islan<L      Pior.  3,  19.— Xitv.  59. 

RUSTICUB,  LvJUN.  ARULKNUS,  a  man  put 
to  death  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend  and 
preceptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  praises  his 
abilities;  and  he  is  likewise  commended  bv 
Tacitus,  H.  16,  26.-  Ain.  Bp.  1,  14.-&«ef.  m 
Dom. 

RUTtNl,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Rouvergne,  in 
Ouienne.     Ces.  B.  O.  1,  7. 

RUTlLius,  Rufus.  P.  a  Roman  consul  in  the 
age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  hit  virtuet  and 
writings.  He  refused  to  comply  with  Iha  r^. 
quetit  of  bis  Ariendt  because  they  were  unjust. 
Wb«o  Bylla  bad  baaisbed  bim  ftam  Koim  1i« 

it 
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retired  to  Smyrna,  umidit  the  aeelamatlont  and 
prnUea  o(  the  ppople;  and  when  some  of  his 
friends  wished  him  to  he  recalled  home  by  means 
of  a  civil  war,  be  severely  reprimanded  them, 
and  said,  that  he  wiithrd  rather  to  aee  bis  country 
blush  at  hia  exile,  than  to  plunge  it  into  distress 
by  his  return.  He  was  the  arst  who  Uught  the 
Roman  soldiers  the  principles  of  feneing,  and 
by  thus  mixinc  dexterity  with  Talonr,  rendered 
their  attacks  moreeerUin.  and  more  Irresistible. 
Duriof  his  banishment  he  employed  bis  time  in 
study,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  Qreek, 
ani  an  account  of  his  own  life  In  Latin,  besides 
manr  other  works.  Orid.  Fcut.  6, 563.— S^neivi. 
de  Benef.—Gc.  in  Brut,  de  Omt.   1,  53.      Vol. 

Max.  2,  S.  6,  4.  -  Paterc  Z,  9 Lupus,  a 

rhetorician,  a  treatise  of  whose,  in  two  books, 
de  Pigurit  SenlenHnrum  et  Ebteutionii,  still 
remains.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is 
uncertain.  The  work  of  Rntilius  was  edited 
by  Rtihnken,  L.  Bat.  I7C8,  8to/— >Numatianus, 
a  Latin  poet,  who  was  prefect  of  Rome  about 
A.  D.  414.  He  wrote  a  He<cription  of  Oaul, 
under  the  title  of  IHnenrium,  which  was  dis- 
corered  in  a  monastery  in  1494,  and  printed  in 
1.582.     It  is  also  in  the  Poeta  Latini  Minores. 

RotCba,  now  la  Rotti.  a  river  of  Ligoria, 
falling  from  the  Apennines  Into  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    Luean.  2,  422. 

RuTOt>l,  a  people  of  Latlum,  along  the  coast 
below  tiM  mot:th  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  a 
small  community,  who,  tbongh  perhaps  origin- 
ally distinct  from  the  Latini,  became  subsequent- 
ly a  part  of  that  nation.  Their  chief  city  was 
Ardea,  and  Tumus  wa«  their  prince,  according 
to  the  fable  of  the  illneid,  when  the  Trttjnns 
arrived  in  Italy.     Vid.  Ardea,  Latium,  Tnrmis. 

RUTDPlA.  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Britain, 
celebrated  fur  its  oysters  and  as  the  general 
landing-place  from  0«ul.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  corresponiling  to  AtcAMroti^/i,  though 
D'Anville  is  in  fiivnur  of  SotuiifieA.  Luean.  6, 
67.— /uv.  4,141. 


s 


SABA,  theeapital  of  the  Sabni,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
situate  on  a  rising  irronnd,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from 
the  harbour  of  Pudum.  (  D^fetan.)  It  corresponds 
with  the  modem  Saade.     Fid   Sabssl. 

SabACHDI,  or  SabacoN.  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  there,  after  the 
expulsion  of  king  Amasis.  After  a  reign  of  60 
years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream,  and  retired 
into  bis  own  kingdom.     Herod.  2.  137.  &c. 

SABJtl,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  who  were 
thought  to  he  more  wealthy  ihan  any  other 
nation  not  only  of  Arabia  but  of  the  whole  kiu>wn 
world.  Their  country  is  called  by  the  orientalists 
the  south  country,  and  in  the  scriptures  its 
queen  i«  called  the  queen  of  the  sou'h;  she  is 
xald  to  have  cone  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  hesr  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from 
herilominions  lying  at  the  Houth^m  exttemity  of 
the  ihrn  known  wot  Id.  The  chief  city  of  the 
)Mnt!\  wiis  Sheba,  so  named  afWr  Sbeba,  the 


grand.«on  of  Cush;  it  is  sometimes  called  Mm 
in  the  profane  authors,  or  otherwise  Mariaba  a 
word  signifying  mettopotia  in  the  language  of  tbe 
country.  It  was  here  that  the  vast  wealth  was 
seen,  of  which  they  had  become  possessed,  and 
which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  tbeir  terfilofy 
was  the  Ophir  of  tbe  bible,  trom  wbich  Sakaaaa 
fetched  great  quantities  of  gold:  the  length  of 
time,  however,  employed  in  the  voyase  seems 
to  render  it  probable  that  Ophir  waa  much  more 
distant,  possibly  in  ttie  island  of  Smmatra.  IIk 
winds  which  blew  from  the  country  round  Shehs 
were  laden  with  the  smell  of  such  an  exquintc 
variety  of  spices,  that  tbeir  fragrance  waa  qaiie 
overpowering  and  net  to  be  described.  1  Kimft, 
1,  13 — 8  Chron.  9,  1  — 12.— 3fatt.    Vi.  42.     I* 

n,iu-atnb.  la. -Virff.  g.  1,57.  2,  \\i.jb». 

1,416. 

SabXtb,  a  town  of  Btruria,  north-east  of 
Care,  and  not  fur  from  the  site  of  the  present 
Bracetano.  it  was  in  the  immediate  vieintry  of 
a  lake,  callini  from  it  the  L«eus  SabaUaas. 
ColweU.S,  16- 

SABATTni,  a  people  of  Campania,  whoderivrd 
their  name  from  the  small  river  Sabatus,  thti 
flowed  through  their  territory.     Lie.  86.  2S. 

SABATUSt  a  river  rising  in  CampMtia,  sad 
flowing  into  Samnium.  where  it  joined  tbe  Calor. 
near  B>>neventum.     It  is  now  ihe  8  bbcto. 

SabazIus,  a  surname  of  Haeehua.  given  bim, 
arcoriling  to  some,  by  the  Thraeiaiv*.  or,  arennJ- 
intr  'o  Kthrra,  bv  the  Fhrygiana.  Sofce/.  ad  .4n$L 
Vetp.  9.  Strab.  10  — >A  surname  of  Jupiter 
whose  worship  was  lotmdueed  at  Rome  undrr 
the  emperors,  though  in  vain  attempted  duMV 
the  timea  of  the  rej^lie,  by  Cornel.  Hispallus. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  3. 

SABBAta,  or  Sabbatha,  the  capital  of  tiw 
Chatramotitsik  in  Arabia    Fflix.    whirh.  frooi 
having  been  called  Mariaba  or  the  metropciu,  Im 
obtained  its  present  name  of  M-reb.     It  was  tke 
great  mart  for  the  valuable  produrtioas  nf  Oh 
surroundin*  eoantry,  which  upon  pain  of  dealk 
were  only  allowed  to  be  hmught  into  the  eitrk^ 
one  particular   gate;    where,  when  a  dthe  vf 
them  had  been  given  to  the  god   Sahis.  ttrj 
were  permitted  to  be  sold. 
S  A  BELLI.     Fid.  Samnites. 
SabINA,  Julia,  a  Roman  matron,  who  lasr- 
ried  Adrian  hy  meaiu  of  Plutina   the  wifc  d 
Trajan.     She  is  celebrated  for  her  private  s> 
well  as  public  virtues.     Adrian  treated  her  eitfa 
the  greatest  asperity,  though  he   bad  reeeiwd 
Arom  her  tbe  imperial  purple :  and  tbe  mnpnss 
waa  so  aenaible  of   hia  unkindness,   that  <k( 
boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  disdaiaH 
to  make  him  a  father,  le*t  hia  children  slwaiiii 
beeome  more  odloos  or  m«>re  tyrannical  thaa  br 
himself  was.     The  bebavioar  of  Sabina  at  latt 
so  exasperated  Adrian  that  he  poiaoned  her,  or. 
according  to  some,  obliged  hertorientroyheneE 
The  emperor  at  that  time  laboured  nader  s 
mortal  disease,  and  therefore  he  was  tbe  msft 
encouraged  to  sacriflec  Sabina  to  hia  reaentmeat, 
that  she  might  not  survive  Mm.    Dirtoe  beoovs 
were  paid  to  her  memory.     She  died  after  sb» 
had  been  married  38  years  to  Adrian,  A.  Dt.  )& 
SabIml  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  e( 
Italy,  who«e  territory  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Tiber,  on  the  north  by  the  Nar.  em  tk* 
east  by  Picenunn,  and  on  tbe  south  by  the  Aato- 
The  Habini  were  probably  deseendanta  of  xb* 
Umbri;  they  are  aaid  to  iiave  derived  their  ocar 
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firont  the  detty  Sabns  or  Smbinut,  tiieir  leader 
or  profenitor.  They  were  reooarkmble  for  their 
bravery  and  hardihood,  as  well  as  for  their 
gravity  and  purity  of  maunen;  they  were  also 
celebrated  for  their  incantationi,  and  knowledce 
of  herbs.  They  were  said  by  some  to  have  been 
the  first  people  wlio  took  up  arms  against  the 
Romans,  to  avenge  the  rape  of  their  women; 
but  Livy  mentions  the  war  with  the  Caminenses, 
Crustumini.  and  Antemnates,  as  preceding  that 
with  the  Sabines.  On  that  occasion,  their  king 
Tatius  left  hit  posseasiont  and  joined  Romulus 
in  the  regal  power,  whilst  his  subjecu,  the 
Inliabitants  of  Cures,  were  incorporated  with  the 
Roman  eitixens;  after  this  union  the  two  nations 
were  indiscriminately  called  Quirites.  In  the 
reign  of  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  the 
Sabini  who  had  not  left  their  ancient  territory 
went  to  war  with  the  Romans,  ind  after  having 
been  through  a  series  of  years  repeatedly  defeat* 
ed,  were  at  last  completely  subjected  to  the 
Ramans  by  the  consul  Curiu4  Dentatus.  B.  C. 
898.  Strob.  6 — Diony$.  S.  il.—Ptin.  8,  l^.— 
Lt9.  1.  9  et  18.—I^or.  1,  1.  9,  lQ.~SiL  ItaL  8, 
424.  -  firg.  O.  2,  682. 

SABiNIlNUg,  ageneral  who  revolted  in  Africa, 
in  the  reign  of  Oordian,  and  was  defeated  soon 
after.  A.  D.  S40. 

SABiMUS,  Aulas,  a  Roman  pott,  the  fHend 
aiMl  contemporary  of  Ovid,  and  to  whom  the 
last  six  of  the  heroic  epistles  of  that  bard  are 
generally  ascribed  by  commentators.  These 
are,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris,  Leander  to 
Hero,  Hero  to  Leander,  Acontius  to  Cydippe, 
•nd  Cydippe  to  Acontius.  He  was  the  author 
also  of  several  answers  to  the  epistles  of  Ovid, 
as  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Apneas  to  Dido,  &c., 
and  likewise  of  a  work  on  Duyi,  which  his  death 
prevented  him  from  completing.  The  last  men- 
tioned production  Is  thought  by  some  to  have 

given  Ovid  the  idea  of  his  Fasti. Julius,  an 

oflScer  among  the  Lingones  in  Gaul,  who,  by 
pretending  to  be  descended  from  Julius  CsMar, 
gained  popularity,  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign. 
He  was  soon  after  defeated  in  a  battle;  and  to 
escape  from  the  conqueror  he  hid  himself  in  a 
•ubterraneooa  cave,  with  two  Ikithful  domestics, 
where  be  continued  unseen  fbr  nine  successive 
years.    His  wife  Bmpona  found  out  his  retreat, 
and  spent  her  time  with  him,  till  her  fk^equent 
-visits  to  the  cave  discovered  the  place  of  his 
concealment .  He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian, 
and  by  his  orders  put  to  a  cruel  death,  though 
his  friends  Interested  themselves  In  his  cause, 
and  his  wife  endeavoured  to  raise  the  emperor's 
pity,  by  showing  him  the  twins  whom  she  had 
brought   forth  In  their  subterraneous  retreat. 
Taeiu  H.  4.  65— — Titius,  a   Roman  senator, 
shamefully  accused  and  condemned  by  Sejanus. 
His  body,  after  execution,  was  dragged  through 
the  streeU  of  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  great- 
est indignitiea.     His  dog  constantly  followed  the 
body,  and  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tibrr, 
the  Caiihfbl  animal  plunged  in  after  it,  and  was 
#rowned.     PUn,  8,  40.«i^PoppaBus,  a  Roman 
consul,  who  presided  above  twenty-four  years 
over   M4ssla,  and  obtafaned  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  barbarians.     He  was  a  lereat 
favnarite  of  Augustus  and  of  Tiberius.     Tacit. 

Ann.  1.  80.  4,  96.  8.  39i Plavius,  a  brother  of 

Vespasian,  killed  by  the  populace.      Be  was 


well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Viiellius.     He  i  D)  rraehium. 


commanded  in  the  Roman  armies  thirty-Cva 
years,  and  was  governor  of  Rome  for  twelve. 
laeit   Uiit.  1,  46.  2,  (Ki.  3,  74. 

SAB18,  a  river  o4  Oallia  Belgiea,  rUing  in  the 
territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  falling  into  Uie 
Mosa  (Afaese)  at  Namurium  (Aumur)  in  the 
territory  of  the  Aduatici.  It  is  now  the  Sombre. 
Cat.  B.  O.  2, 16  et  18. 

SabiUTA,  a-  city  of  AfMca,  in  the  Regio 
Syrtiea,  west  of  (rla  and  east  uf  the  Syrtis 
Minor.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the  Tynans, 
but  subsequently  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the 
Romans,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
consort  of  Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titus  and 
Domitian,  to  which  honour  it  owed  much  of 
the  favour  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  now  Sabnru 
or  TripoH  Veechio,  Sil.  Ital.  8,  856— «m.  5,4. 
Sabrina.  now  the  Seiern  in  England. 
Sabor&NUS,  an  uflBcer  of  the  prstorian 
guards.  When  be  was  appointed  to  Uiis  nffice 
by  the  emperor  Trajnii,  die  prince  presented 
him  with  a  sword,  saying,  *'  Use  this  weapon  in 
my  service  as  long  as  my  commands  are  juat; 
but  turn  it  against  my  own  breast,  whenever  I 
become  cruel  or  malevolent." 

SACADAS,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos,  who 
obtained  three  several  times,  the  prixe  at  the 
Pythian  games.    Plut.  de  Mu».—  Pcau.  6, 14. 

SACJt,  a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  all 
the  more  northern  nations  of  Asia,  but  which  at 
a  subsequent  period  designated  a  particular 
people,  whose  territory  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Sogdiana,  north  and  east  by  Scythia. 
and  south  by  Baeiriana  and  their  chain  of  Imaus. 
Their  dominions  therefore  correspond  in  some 
degree  to  Little  Bukaria,  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricu.  The  Sacas  had  no  towns,  but  lived  A 
romantic  life,  dwelling  sometimes  in  eavema, 
and  sometimes  iu  foresu.  They  were  a  brave 
{leople,  and  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  repel 
Cyrus  when  he  made  his  attack  upon  them. 
Herod.  7.  9.  -  Mela,  H,  l.-PUn.  6,  17.— item. 
Marcel.  93,  6. 

Sacbr  moms,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Fid. 
Mons  Saeei. 

Sacer  PORTU8,  or  Sacr]  TORTUS,  a  place 
in  luly,  near  Prseneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  In 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  PaMre. 
2,26.-Luean.  t,  134. 

Sacra  Imsula,  an  Island  In  the  Tiber,  net 
far  from  its  mouth,  formed  by  the  separation  of 
the  two  branches  of  that  river.  It  was  sacred  to 
.£seulapius,  who.  It  was  said,  had  come  there 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent  ttom  Epidaurus.  Pf- 
cop.  R,  CI,  26, 

SACRA  VIA,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romuliu  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  thn 
amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  temple  of  Ciesar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it  to 
go  to  the  capitol.  Horaf.  Od.  4.  2.  Sat.  1, 9. — 
lir.  2.  13.  -  Cic.  Ptnne.  7.  AU.  Sp.  4.  4. 

Sacra TA  lex  mUttmi$,  A.  U.  C  411,  by  the 
dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  enacted  that  the  name 
of  no  soldier  which  had  been  entered  in  the 
mutter- roll,  should  be  struck  out  but  by  bis 
ronsent,  and  that  no  person  who  had  bc«n  a 
miliurv  tribune  should  act  as  daictor  ordbnam. 
SacratItir,  li.a  fViend  of  Cassar  killed  Si 
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for  Om  ctofanee,  the  vlgaar,  and  the  animatioa 
of   hit  ■entencei  ;   he  everyvberp  displays  • 
woaderful  Icoowlt^ge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
paint*  with  a  most  masterly  hand  the  causes 
that  gare  rise  to  the  great  events  whieh  be 
relates.     No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
Tices  that    prevailed  in    Italy*  from  his  own 
iraetiee  of  many  of  tbem;  and  no  one  seems  to 
iMTe  been  more'seTere  against  the  foUie*  of  the 
age,  and  even  those  failings  of  whieh  he  not  only 
stood  gnilty  in  the  face  of  the  world,  but  must 
have  stood  self-condemned.   His  descriptions  are 
elegantly  eorreet,  and  his  harangues  are  nervous 
and  animated,  and,  apparently,  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  character  and  different  pursuits 
of  the  great  men  in  whose  mouths  they  are 
placed.     By  the  modems  it  is  agreed  that  the 
concise  energy  of  the  Latin  language  is  nowhere 
displayed  to  more  perfection  than  in  the  existing 
works  of  Saltust,  in  which  there  is  great  sitill 
shown  tn  sketching  the  characters  that  come 
under  his  notice.     By  bis  contemporaries  bis 
style  was  critteised  for  an  afTeetatioo  of  the  use 
of  old  words,  and  an  oeasional  obeeurity,  pro- 
duced by  the  boldness  of  figure  and  excess  of 
brevity.     Notwithsunding  this  defrat.  If  it  were 
a  defpct,  his  repuution  stood  very  high  in  Rome: 
Martial  calls  him  "primus  in  Romana  historia;" 
and  Tacitus  speaiu  oifhim  as  "rrruro  Romanarum 
florentissimus   auetor."      Though   fkithful    in 
every  other  respect,  he   has  not  painted  the 
character  of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and 
accuracy  which  the  reader  claims  tmm  the  his- 
torian ;  and  in  passing  over  in  silence  many 
actions  whiob  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the 
first  husband  of  Terentia,  the  rival  of  Cicero  has 
disgraced  himself,  and  rendered  his  compositions 
in  some  respects  suspicious.    The  best  editions 
of  Sal  I  list  are  that  of  Cortius.  4to.   Lips.  1749; 
that  of  Havereamp,  S  vols^  4to.  Amst.  1742;  that 
of  OerUeh,  S  vols.  4to.  Basil.  1823;  and  that  of 
Kroueher.  t  vols.  8to.  Lips.  1885.    There  are 
four  English  translations,  one  by  Gordon,  an- 
other by  Rose,  a  third  by  Murphy,  and  a  fourth 
by  Steuart.-— A  nephew  of  the  nistorian.  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.     He  Is  said  to  have 
imitated  the  moderation  of  Msecenas,  and  to 
have  remained  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  knight,  when  he  could  have  made  him- 
self powerful  by  the  fkvour  of  Augustus  and  of 
his  successor  Tiberius.     Horace  dedicated  one 
of  his  odes  to  bim-     Tacit.  Ann.  1,  8.-  -Ptm.  84. 
•— Seriundus  Promotus.  a  native  of  Oaul,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian.     He 
is  remarkable  for  bis  integrity,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  eoansels.    He  was  prefect  of  Oaul. 
There  Is  another  "  Seeundns,"  sometimes  eon- 
founded  with  Promotus.  who  was  also  a  favourite 
of  Julian,  who  made  him  prefect  of  the  east. 
He  conciliated  the  good  graces  of  the  Romans 
by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  relisious  principles.    After  the  death  of 
Jovian  he  was  universally  named  by  the  oflflrers 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  suecaed  to  the  imperial 
throne,  but  he  declined  the  honour,  pleading  old 
are,  and  its  attendant  infirmities,  as  his  excuse. 
The  Romans  would  have  invested  his  son  with 
the  imperial  purple,  but  the  father  very  wisely 
opposed  so  dangerous  a  situation,  sayinr  that 
be  had  not  experience  to  support  the  dignity 
to  whieh  th«T  would  have  elevated  him. 

SalmAcis,  a  fountain  near  Halicamassus  In 
Caria,  whieh  was  teblcd  to  render  effeminate  all  , 


who  dranc  of  Its  wateri.  It  was  here  that 
Hermaphroditus,  aecordinir  to  the  poets,  neder- 
went  his  stranre  motamorpliosla.  Ortd.  Jltt.  4, 
285.  15.319.  -Hygin./ab.^l. 

8AI.MANT1CA.  a  city  of  HisfianU,  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  Lusitania.  It  is  now 
Salamanca. 

SalmOitb,  a  city  of  Ells,  of  preat  antiquity, 
north-west  of  Olympia.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Salmoneus.     StriUt.  8. 

8ALMONB08,  a  king  of  Klis,  a<m  of  Eolns  sad 
Enarette,  who  married  Alddiee,  by  whom  ht 
had  Tyrn.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god,  and  Is 
receive  divine  honours  from  his  subjects;  tbeie- 
fore,  to  imiute  the  thunder,  he  used  to  drive 
his  chariot  over  a  brasen  bridge,  and  daiisd 
burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  If  to  imitate 
the  lightning.  This  impiety  provoked  Jupitrr. 
Salmoneus  was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt,  sad 
placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near  his  brothsr 
Sisyphus.  Homer.  Od.  11,  £35.— 4poUod.  1,9. 
^Hggm.  fab.  60,— Diod.  4 — yirg.  .Xm.  6.W5. 

Sai^mydbsbus.     Fid.  Halmydeaaus. 

SalO,  now  Xalon,  a  river  in  Spain,  fslliiv 
into  the  Iberus.     Aforf.  10,  20. 

Salon,  now  StUona,  the  principal  harbow  «f 
Dalmatia,  and  always  considered  as  an  iosfor- 
tant  post  by  the  Romans  after  their  eonqnestif 
that  country.  Pliny  styles  it  a  colony,  which  ii 
confirmed  by  varioiu  inscriptions.  The  smw 
is  sometimes  written  Salona  and  Salonsk  At 
Spalatro,  about  three  miles  flrooi  Salona,  are  I* 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  Diocletian's  palM*.  Hm. 
8.  2S — Ca$.  B.  a  3.  9.     Htrf.  .B  Ate*.  4S. 

Salonika,  a  celebrated  matron  who  marrird 
the  emperor  Gall  ienus,  and  distinguished  hensif 
by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtue*.  Sht 
was  the  patroness  of  all  the  fine  arta,  and  to  ktt 
clemency,  mildness,  and  benevolence.  Ran* 
was  indebted  some  time  for  her  peace  and  psss- 
perity.  She  aeoompanled  her  buaband  in  soms 
of  his  expeditions,  and  often  called  him  amf 
from  the  pursuits  of  pleaaure  to  make  war 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  She  was  pat » 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  eoospiratova,  who  ah* 
asaassinated  her  hiuhand  and  famUy,  about  *• 
year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

SALONlNira.  a  son  of  Asinhi*  P«>lUa  Be 
received  his  name  from  the  eonqueat  of  Salssa 
by  his  father.  Some  suppoae  that  he  is  tibe  hm 
of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  whieh  the  rHm* 
of  the  golden  age  Is  so  warmly  and  baandtaUr 

anticipated. P.  Lieinius  Oomelioa,  a  asa  rf 

Oallienus,  by  Salonina,  sent  iato  Oaul.  there  is 
be  tanirbt  the  art  of  war.  He  mnained 
some  time,  till  the  usurper  Posthnmios 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
was  upon  this  delivered  up  to  hi*  coMny,  and 
put  to  death  in  the  tenth  year  of  hia  ag«. 

SaltiAnos.  a  father  of  the  ehureh.  wks 
flourished  about  A.  D.  440.  He  i*  suppoacd  m 
have  been  a  native  of  Oaul,  and  died  at  Massili* 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  Nothing  of  hts  letnaias 
but  eight  books  "  De  gubematione  Dei;'  fm* 
books  "Adverstw  Avaritiam;"  and  nine  episdi^ 
printed  bv  Baluxius,  In  IA63.  Svo. 

SALVlDB.  a  flute  player,  saluted  kinc  by  tbs 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sidly  In  the  age  of  Manafb 
He  maintained  for  some  time  mrmr  against  M 
Romans. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome,  wsr* 
shipped  by  the  Ortaks  under  the  name  of  Ilfisisi 
Liv.  9  et  10. 
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SaLi^W.  a  people  of  Oaul.  extendinir  trora 
the  ttnoiie  nearly  to  the  Alps,  and  (rom  the 
Dnrantia,  or  Durance,  to  the  sea.  Thej  were 
powerful  opponent*  to  the  Greeks  of  Masailia. 
Lin.  ft.  34. 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Somme.     f^id.  Samarobriva. 

Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kinRdom  of 
I«rael.  It  was  situated  on  a  bill  which  derived 
if «  name  from  Shemer,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  B.  C  921.  who  made  it 
til**  seat  of  his  goTemment,  and  called  it  Samaria 
<Heb.  Shomeron),  from  its  former  owner.  By 
li  i:«  successors  it  was  greatly  improved  and  forti- 
li>'d;  and,  after  resisting  the  repeated  attacks  of 
thi*  kings  of  Assyria,  it  was  destroyed  by  Sbal- 
inaneser,  B.  C  717,  wbo  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of 
stones.  Samaria  seems  to  have  risen  again 
from  its  ruins  during  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
B.  C.  549,  after  whose  death  it  was  subject  to 
the  Eiryptian  and  Sjrrian  kings,  until  it  was 
besieged,  uken  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the 
high  priest  Hyrcanus,  B.  C.  129  or  l;50.  It  was 
afterwards  wholly  rebuilt,  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  Herod,  sumamed  the  Great,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste,  and  erected  a 
teniple  there  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus 
Cwsar.  it  is  still  called  Sebaite,  or  Kalaat 
Samour.  2  Ai'n^t,  17,  6. — Micah,  I.  6.— Jos. 
Ant.  8.  7.  13.  I.V  15.  II.  Bett.  Jud.  1,  6. 

Samarobriva,  a  town  of  Gaul, now  Amiens 
the  chief  city  of  the  Ambianl.  Its  name  indicates 
that  it  was  a  place  (if  passage  over  the  river 
Samara,  the  word  brioa  signifying  in  Celtic  a 
bridge.  Amm.  MarcelU  15,  27. — Cat.  B.  O.  5, 
24,  45.  51. 

SAMB,  or  Samos,  a  town  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  closely  besieged,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  slavery  bv  the  Romans.  It  retains 
the  name  of  Samo.  Strab.  1 0.  ^Liv.  38, 28  et  29. 
SamniTBS,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory 
touchtNl  to  the  north  on  the  Frentani  and  Peligni, 
to  the  west  and  south  on  Campania,  and  to  the 
east  on  Apulia.  It  comprehended  the  southern 
part  of  Abrusm  Citra,  the  greater  part  of  Sannio, 
the  eastern  part  of  Terra  di  Lavora,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Frineipato  Ultra.  The  Sabines 
t>eing  engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  war  with 
the  Umbri,  promised,  in  the  event  of  victory,  to  I 
consecrate  to  the  gods  whatsoever  should  be ' 
produced  in  their  country  during  the  spring  of 
that  year.  They  conquered,  and  kept  ^eir 
▼ow:  they  dedicated  the  children  bom  to  them 
in  that  year  to  Mars,  who,  when  they  had  at- 
tained a  certain  age,  were  sent  forth  from  their 
country  to  seek  another  land.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  bull  they  arrived  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  Opiei.  whom  they  drove  out,  and 
then  settled  there  under  the  name  of  Sabelli  and 
Samnites.  They  were  a  hardy,  brave,  and 
ambitious  race,  remarkable  for  their  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  were  unable  to 
subdue  them  after  a  war  of  seventy  vears,  till 
the  success  of  Sylla  put  an  end  to  them  as  a 
nation.     Strab.  b.—Uv.  9,  12.  10.  32.  23,  42.— 

FeU.  Patere.  2,  15. 
SAMmVM,  a  region  of  luly.  inhabited  by 

the   Samnites.    iVid.   Samnites.] A  city  of 

Samnium,  near  the  source  of  Uie  Vnltumua. 

lu  site  is  now  called  Cerro.    Flor.  1,  16. 
8AMONIOM.  or   Salroone,  a  promontory  of 

Crete,  formiog  the  extreme  point  of  the  island 


towards  the  coast.     It  is  now  cape  A-'unao^)* 
Diony*.  Perieg.  109. — AcU,  27.  7. 

SAMOS,  an  island  of  the  ^geao,  lying  off  the 
lower  part  of  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  The  int«r<, 
vening  channel  was  not  more  than  seven  stadia 
in  the  narrowest  part.  It  is  said  to  have  borne 
in  ancient  times  the  names  of  Parthenis,  Dryusa, 
Antbemisa,  Helamphylos,  &e.;  that  of  Samos 
was  derived  either  flrom  a  hero  so  called,  or  f^om 
the  isle  of  Cephallenia,  which  formerly  was 
known  by  that  appellation,  and  may  have  sent 
a  colony  to  its  Ionian  namesake.  Samos  was 
the  most  important  and  poweritil  island  of  the 
looians.  From  the  reign  of  Polycrates,  566 
B.  C.,  it  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  worship 
of  Juno,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  born  here; 
and  it  was  also  distinguished  for  its  skilful 
seamen  and  enterprising  merchants,  who  even 
sailed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ouadalquiver 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  fleets  of 
the  rich  Samians  often  made  the  Persian* 
tremble.  At  Samos  were  first  cast  statues  in 
bronze.  It  lost  the  shadow  of  republican  freedom 
under  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  A.  C  70.  The 
island  of  Samos  is  175  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  very  f^itful.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Pythagoras.  The  capital  was  also  called  Samos, 
and  ita  ruins  are  to  be  *een  at  the  present  day 
near  the  modem  town  of  Megaloehora.  Thi* 
city  wa*  famed  for  its  Heraeum,  or  temple  of 
Juno,  which  Herodotus  considers,  together  with 
the  temple  of  Ephesu*.  a*  the  moct  admirable  of 
all  the  work*  of  the  Grecians.  Only  one  column 
of  this  splendid  structure  is  standing;  its  length 
was  346  feet.  iU  breadth  189.  StrtOt.  14.  -  Paul. 
7,  *.^Herod.  2, 148.  3,  60. 

SAMOBIta,  now  Sxmiiat,  a  city  of  Syria,  the 
capital  of  tiie  district  of  Commagene,  and  the 
residence  of  a  petty  dynasty.  It  wa*  not  only  a 
strong  city  itself,  but  had  also  a  strong  citadel, 
and  in  ita  neighbourhood  was  one  of  the  ordinary 
passages  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  we»tem  bank 
of  which  river  Samosata  was  situated.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Lucian.    Atnm.  Marcel.  IS,  4. 

Samothracb,  now  Samolhrnki,  an  island  in 
the  ^gean,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace.  It  lay 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  was 
twenty-eight  miles  trom  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  sixty-two  from  Thasos.  It  once  bore  the 
names  Leueosia.  Melite,  Rlectris,  Dardania, 
&c.;  but  is  Slated  to  have  been  named  Samos 
by  a  colony  firom  the  Ionian  iaiand  of  that  name, 
and  to  have  received  the  epithet  Thracia  by  way 
of  distinction.  Homer  sometimes  calls  it  simply 
Samo*,  at  other  times  the  Thracian  Samos.  It 
is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and  waa 
said  to  be  one  of  those  islands  which  were  inun- 
dated by  the  sudden  overflnw  of  the  waters  of 
the  Euxine.  when  forcing  their  way  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  original  inhabitants  were 
probably  Thracians.  and  appear  to  have  been 
afterwards  joined  by  Pelasgi.  Samians.  and 
Phoenicians.  Samothrace  derived  its  chief 
celebrity  from  the  mysteries  of  Cvbele  and  her 
Corybantes,  as  well  as  from  the  Cabiric  worship 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  them:  all 
mysteries  were  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
this  island,  whence  it  received  the  surname  of 
Sacred,  and  became  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
rriminals.  In  it  was  the  mountain  Saoee.  whence 
Homer  represent*  Neptune  as  contemplating 
the  flfht  b«fDr»  Troy.    Bus.  4,  li.— Strab.  10. 
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—Htmur.  n.  18, 18. S4. 78.— OMmys. Peritg.WA. 
~.Herod.  2.  51.  -Phr.  «,  12. 

Sana,  a  town  of  Maeedonia,  on  the  Sinus 
Sini{itieut,  and  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  oon- 
/necting  Athoa  with  the  continent.  On  ttie 
opposite  side  was  Aeantbus,  and  between  the 
two  places  was  cut  the  canal  of  Xerxes.  Fid. 
Acanthus. 

SanchoniAthon.  a  Pbosnlcian  historian, 
who  i*  said  to  hare  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  B.  C.  1^74.  Philo  Byblius  tran- 
slated his  Antiquities  of  the  Phcenieians  into 
Greek,  and  Butebius  preserved  a  frafment  ol° 
this  work,  which  has  been  considered  by  many 
writers  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic 
history.  There  is  an  Bnglish  translation  of  it 
by  bishop  Cumberland. 

Sancus,  Sangiis,  or  Sanctds.  a  deity  of 
the  Sabines  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Dim  Fidhtt*  According  to 
some,  Sancus  was  Iktber  to  Sabus,  or  Sabinus, 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  Ital.  8,  481.  - 
Varro  de  L.  L.i^  10.— Ond.  F<urf.  6,  213. 

SandaliOtis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia, 
Arom  its  reaemblanee  to  a  sandal,  (••v4iA*M>.) 
PUn.  3.  7. 

SAMOaocOTTDS.  an  Indian  of  a  mean  origin. 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  greatness :  the  conqueror  ordered 
him  to  be  seized,  but  Sandroeottus  fled  away, 
and  at  last  threw  himself  down  overwhelmed 
with  fatigue.  As  be  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion 
came  to  htm,  and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from 
his  fiiee.  This  uncommon  tameness  of  the 
animal  appeared  suncmatural  to  Sandroeottus, 
and  raised  his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  the 
monarchy,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
made  himself  master  of  a  part  of  the  country 
which  was  in  the  bands  of  Seleueus.  Jiutin. 
15,4. 

SAiroAalDS,  or  SanoAru.  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  of  the  rivers  of  Asia  Minor. 
Strabo  says,  "  it  takes  its  course  in  Upper  Phry- 
gia,  near  a  place  called  Sangia,  about  150  stadia 
from  Pessinns.  It  then  traverses  a  great  part 
of  Oalatia  and  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Thymbres  and 
Oallus,  and  other  streams;  and  becoming  navi- 
gable near  its  mouth,  fklls  into  the  Ruxine." 
The  modem  name  is  the  Sakuri*.  Horn.  IL  3, 
\97—Ovi<L  ex  Pont.  4,  10,  41.— Smb.  12.—Iap. 
88.  18. 

SamntrTon.  an  Athenian  comic  poet.  oon> 
temporary  with  Aristophanes.  Little  it  known 
of  him.  One  of  his  plays,  entitled  D«nae,  in 
which  he  burlesqued  a  verse  of  the  Orntet  of 
Euripides,  appears  to  have  been  acted  about 
407  B.  C. 

SANTOnrs,  a  people  of  Oallia  Aquitaaiea. 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oarurona,  on  the 
coast  Their  capital  was  Mediolanum  Ssnto- 
num.  now  Sairueu  Plitu  4,  19.  —Cat.  B,  0. 1, 
10.3.  11. 

Sapii,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  rising  in 
Umbria,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  below 
Ravenna.  It  is  now  the  Suvith  PUh.  3.  15.— 
lAuan.  'i.  406. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Artaxerxe*  about  the  ^th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious.  Sapor 
wished  to  increase  his  paternal  dominions  by 
conquests;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the  emperors 
»f  Mom*  seemed  favourable  to  his  views  be  laid 


waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopotamia,  Syriiiiai 
Cilicia;  and  be  might  have  beeome  maater  <f  tU 
Asia,  if  Odenatus  had  not  stopped  hia  pra|K» 
If  Gurdian  attempted  to  repel  him.  bis  ttnutt 
were  weak  and  unavailing,  and  Philip,  wks 
succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throoe.  buo^ 
the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Valerian,  mho 
wasalterwards  invested  with  the  purple,  mardwl 
against  the  Persian  mnnareh.  but  he  was  defnt- 
ed  and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus  no  soowf 
heard  that  the  Roman  emperur  was  a  eafim 
in  the  hands  of  Napor,  than  be  attempted  t» 
release  bim  by  force  of  arms.  The  forea>^ 
Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives  and  tli« 
treasures  of  the  moniarch  fell  into  the  handt «( 
the  eonqueror,  and  Odenatus  penetrated.  viA 
little  opposition,  into  the  very  Iteart  of  the 
kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat,  *u 
assassinated  by  hia  subjects,  A.  D.  873*  after  i 
reign  of  82  years.     He  was  suececded  by  ku 

son  called  Hormindas The  2d  of  that  mm 

succeeded  his  father  HormitdsM  oa  the  tbiuw 
of  Persia.  He  was  as  great  as  hie  ancestor  li 
the  same  name;  and  by  undertaking  a  «tf 
aaainst  the  Romans,  he  attempted  to  enUir 
hit  dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces  on  \i* 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  his  empire.  Hh 
victories  alarmed  the  Roman  emperors,  aixl 
Julian  would  have  perhaps  seised  him  in  tbr 
capital  of  his  dominioat,  if  he  had  not  reeeivfd 
a  mortal  wound.  Jovian,  who  succeeded  Jaliaa. 
made  peaee  with  Sapor;  but  ttie  monarch, 
always  restless  and  indefatigable,  renewed  hot- 
tilities,  invaded  Armenia,  aad  defieated  tlv 
emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A.  D.  380i,  mtta 
a  reign  of  70  years,  in  which  be  bad  often  be«i 
the  sport  of  fortune.  He  was  succeeded  k; 
Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxetxes  by  Sapor  tlie  thinL 
a  prince  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five  yean, 
A.  D.  3b9,  in  the  age  of  Toeodoeios  the  OreaL 
Sappho,  a  celebrated  Greek  poetess,  was  i 
nal1tV^F*Mitylene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesboe,  sod 
flourished  about  B.  C.  610.  She  married  a  rid 
inhabitant  of  Andros,  by  whom  she  had  a  daaith- 
ter,  and  it  was  not,  probably,  till  alter  tht 
became  a  widow,  that  she  raodered  liertelf  »> 
distinguished  by  her  poetry  and  amoura.  H«r 
verses  were  ehiefly  o^  the  lyrie  kind,  and  k>vt 
was  their  general  subject,  which  ahe  trvaisd 
with  so  much  warmth  and  nature,  and  witt 
such  beauty  of  poetical  expressions,  as  to  liavr 
acquired  the  title  of  the  "  Tenth  Moae ."  Wmm 
various  authors.  Greek  and  Rooaan,  wc  ken 
the  esteem  in  which  ber  eompositiona  ware  beM 
among  those  of  the  same  elasa;  and  no  fnnsls 
name  has  risen  higher  in  the  eatalogoc  ol  poeok 
Her  morals,  however,  have  been  as  roueb  defn- 
eiated,  as  her  genius  has  been  extolled.  Btiiin 
her  desperate  passion  for  Pfaaon.  die  baa  bece 
accused  of  an  unnatural  attaehmMit  to  sevvnl 
of  her  own  sex.  There  are  various  aeeouals  of 
her  death,  but  that  noost  generally  receiwd 
states,  that  unable  to  bear  tlie  negleet  of  PbMs, 
she  repaired  to  tlie  flunons  preeii^eeof  Leoests, 
popularly  called  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  tlnee 
herself  into  the  sea,  which  termimated  at  east 
both  her  life  and  her  love.  Tb*  Mityleneaai 
are  said  to  have  honoured  her  memory  t^  staan^ 
ing  her  image  upon  their  coin .  Of  the  poems  of 
Sappho,  two  pieces  only  are  left,  an  Ode  to  > 
Young  Female,  and  a  Hynm  to  Vewsa,  wilk 
some  fragmenu  quoted  by  the  aeboUmt  and 
others.    The  most  esteaaaail  tost  of  thMo  is  *si 
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(iv«ii  by  Dr  Bloomfleld,  in  the  Miiieam  Criti- 
eum.  vol.  1.  Of  the  Ode  an  eirgant  translation 
is  given  by  Catullus.  Tbatand  the  Hymn  arr 
known  to  the  English  rpader  by  the  versions  of 
Amtirose  Philips.  Orid.  Hetoid.  15  et  21.  Tri$t. 
8.  365.  Horat.  Od.  TTSTTf^fSr^WTi-StiU. 
Sytv.  5,  3.  156.  -  MUan.  V.  H.  12,  18  et  iW.— 
Bin  .  22,  8. 

dARAcKNi,  or  Arraceni.  a  name  first  belong- 
ing  tu  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  derived 
most  probably  from  that  of  ihe  town  Arra.  The 
application  uf  the  name  Saraceni  to  all  the 
Arabians,  and  thence  to  all  Mahometans,  is  of 
eomparatively  recent  origin. 

SarAvus,  now  the  &fTe,  a  river  of  Belgium, 
Iklling  into  the  Mo$tUe. 

SabdanapAlus,  the  40th  and  last  king  of 
Assyria,  celebrated  for  his  luxury  and  voluptu- 
ousness. The  greatest  part  of  bis  time  was 
spent  in  the  company  of  his  eunuchs,  and  the 
monarch  generally  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his 
concubines  dikguised  in  the  habit  of  a  female, 
•nd  spinning  wool  for  his  amusement.  This 
effeminacy  irriuied  his  officers;  Belesis  and 
Arsaees  conspired  against  him,  and  collected  • 
numerous  force  to  dethrone  him.  Sardanapalus 
quilted  his  voluptuousness  for  a  while,  and 
appeared  at  the  bead  of  his  armies.  The  rebels 
were  defeated  in  three  successive  battles,  but  at 
last  Sardanapaliu  was  beaten  and  besieged  in 
the  city  of  Ninus  for  two  years.  When  he 
despaired  of  success,  be  burned  himself  in  bis 

Salaee,  with  his  eonuehs,  concubines,  and  all 
is  treasures,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria  was 
diTided  among  the  conspirators.  This  famoiu 
event  happened  B.  C  StO,  according  to  Buse- 
bius;  though  Justin  and  others,  with  less  proba- 
bility, place  it  80  years  earlier.  Sardanapalus 
was  made  a  god  after  death.  {Vid.  Anchiale.] 
Herod,  S,  150— Cfe.  Ttuc  5,  85. 

Saroi,   the  inhabitanu  of  Sardinia.     Vid. 
Sardinia. 

Sardbs.  rid.  Sardis. 
SabdIca,  or  SBROICA,  a  dty  belonging  ori- 
g^inally  to  Thrace,  but  subsequently  included 
within  the  limits  of  Daeia  Ripensis  and  made 
the  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  situate  in  a 
fertile  plain,  through  which  flowed  the  river 
Pescus.  The  emperor  Maximian  was  bom  in 
ita  vicinity,  and  it  is  known  in  the  aniuls  of  the 
eburch  from  a  council  having  been  held  within 
iu  walls.    Euttop.  9,  22. 

SARDINIA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
south  of  Corsica  and  west  of  Italy.  It  was  called 
Sardo  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ichousaor  Sandaliotis, 
rrom  ita  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot  or 
•andal.  The  name  of  the  island  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  from  Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules. 
who  settled  there  witb  a  colony  from  Libya,  and 
liapossessed  some  Ilians,  who  bad  gone  thither 
ifier  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  Iberians 
bl  lowed  the  Libyans,  and  after  these,  came 
>tber  colonies  of  Thespians  and  Athenians,  under 
;olae:  the  Tyrrhenians  had  settlements  there 
r>r  a  time,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  long 
nasters  of  it.  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tomans,  with  Corsica.  It  was  called  by  some. 
,ne  of  the  granaries  of  Rome;  its  climate  was 
•rtfle,  though  unwholesome;  no  serpents  or 
rol  ves  were  there  tn  be  met  with,  and  only  one 
oieonous  herb,  whirh,  if  eaten,  contracted  the 
erves.  and  produced  a  grin  of  laughter  (■*  Sar- 
ouM    risus")  ander  which   the  patient  died. 


Herod.  1.  170.  ft.  IX.—AHttojih.  Vnp.  720.— 
Ctandian.  tie  BeU.  GUd.  507.— Ai/.  Uul.  12,  355. 
—Horat,  Od.  1,  31,  3 — PUn.  35.  13.— Firg.  BeL 
7,41. 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sart,  a  city  of  Lydia, 
the  ancient  capiul  of  the  monarcha  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
slope  of  mount  Tmolus.  It  is  famous  for  the 
many  sieges  which  it  sustained  against  the 
Cimmerians,  Persians,  Hedes,  Macedonians, 
lonians,  and  Athenians.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  546,  on  which  occasion  Croeius 
was  made  his  prisoner.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Athenians  B.  C.  504,  which  afforded  Darius  his 
pretext  for  invading  Attica,  and  burning  all  the 
Greek  temples  that  fell  into  bis  power.  Antio- 
chiu  Soter  was  here  defeated  by  Eunienes.  king 
of  Pergsmus,  B.  C.  262.  Sardes  was  one  of  the 
seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of 
St  John.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
witb  eleven  other  cities,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Herod.  1,  7,  Sic-  Xen.  Anub.  1.  2,  &— Horat, 
Ep.  1,  11,2.  TaeU.  Ann,  2,  47-—Slrob.  13.— 
Beo.  1,  II.  3, 1. 

Sardoi,  a  soo  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colony 
to  Sardinia  and  gave  it  bi»  name. 

Sarbpta.  or  Zarepbatb,  a  city  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
It  was  the  place  where  the  widow  dwelt  to  whom 
the  prophet  Bl^ah  was  sent,  and  was  preserved 
by  her  cruise  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  that 
wasted  not.  It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Zar/a.     1  Kings,  17,  9. 

SarmatIa.  an  exteiuive  country,  extending 
from  the  river  Vistula  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
from  mount  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  to  the  northernmost  limits  of  the  known 
world.  It  was  divided  by  the  river  Tanais  into 
Buropaa  and  Asiatiea.  Sarmatia  Europssa  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tanais;  on  the 
south  by  the  Palua  Mssotia,  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
and  the  river  Tyras ;  on  the  west  by  a  part  oif 
the  Danube,  by  the  Vistula,  and  the  Sinus 
Codanus;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hyperboreus 
Oceanus  or  Arctic  Ocean,  It  corresponded  gen- 
erally with  modem  Euuia  in  Europe.  Sarmatia 
Asiatiea  was  bounded  upon  the  west  by  the 
Tanais,  upon  the  south  by  the  Euxine  sea  and 
by  mount  Caucasus,  and  upon  the  east  by  the 
Oupian  sea,  the  river  Rha.  and  the  Rhymnici 
Monies.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  extent 
of  country  were  formerly  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  collective  name  of  Scythians,  as  bring  a 
portion  of  that  powerful  nation  inhabiting  the 
whole  northern  part  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
firom  the  shores  of  the  Ister  to  the  utmost  nor- 
them  and  eastern  limits  of  the  known  world. 
The  appellation  Sauromatss  or  Sarroatas  was 
originally  described  as  being  that  uf  a  separate 
Scythian  tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mao- 
tis,  between  the  Borystbenes  and  Tanais  t  the 
Sarmata:  and  Scythians  are  by  others,  however, 
called  laivges,  an  indigenous  name  signifying 
merely  people,  that  of  Scythians  having  never 
been  used  by  the  natives  themselves.  The 
Sauromatss  or  Sarmata,  from  being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  of  the  whole  nation,  con- 
trived to  make  their  name  the  collective  one 
for  the  whole  Scythian  horde  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  sea  and  Dacia.  And  when  the 
Romans  found  people  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  using  the  same  customs  as  thete 
southern  Sarmata^  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube, 
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the  TUtuta.  and  the  BiUic  Sea,  they  readily 
adapted  a  xeneral  appellation,  which  they  bad 
lung  wanted  to  diittiniruish  all  the  people  ai  far 
eastward  a«  the  Caapian  sea,  and  henceforward 
called  them  Sarmatsand  their  country  Sannatia. 
The  SarmatJB  are  described  by  the  ancient*  as  a 
mutt  savafc  and  uncultivated  people,  exceed- 
ingly iRimoral,  and  addicted  to  war  and  rapine  ; 
they  were  accustomed  to  paint  their  biidies  in 
nrder  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
They  lived  a  nomadic  life,  plundering  all  who 
Tell  in  their  way;  and  many  of  them  are  aaid  to 
have  fed  upon  the  blood  of  horses  mixed  with 
milk,  whenee  they  were  sumamed  Hippomolgi. 
They  generally  lived  under  tents  or  in  wagsons, 
and  were  from  the  latter  custom,  particularly 
■me  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Bnrysthenes,  called 
Hamaxobii.  Slrab.  7,  tte.~Ueli.Z,  4. —Dtod. 
B.  Fler.  4.  \i.  —  I.ucan.  2  &e.  -Juo.  Sat.  2,  1. 
3,  69.  15.  125.  -  Odd.  Trist.  8,  &e. 

SARMATlciIM  MARB.  a  name  given  to  the 
Buxine  sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatla. 
Orid  tx  P&nt.  4.  10.  38. 

Sarnus,  a  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Samo, 
falling  into  the  sea  about  a  mile  from  Pompeii. 
Strob.  5.      f^irg,  Mn.  7.  738. 

SaRON,  a  king  of  Troesene.  unusually  fond  of 
hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  where  he 
had  swum  for  some  time  in  pursuit  of  a  stag. 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Neptune,  and  divine 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Trcssenians. 
It  was  euttomary  for  sailors  to  oflTer  him  saeriflees 
before  they  embarked.  That  part  of  the  sea 
where  he  was  drowned  was  called  Sarvnietu 
rinus,  on  the  coast  of  Aehaia,  near  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  Saron  built  a  temple  to  Diana  at 
Trcezenc,  and  in»tituted  festivals  to  her  honour, 
called  from  himself  Sarooia.  Patw.  2,  3C.— 
MeUM,  i.  8. 

SARONlcos  SINUS,  now  the  Gfdf  of  JBginOf 
•  bay  of  the  iSgean  sea,  lying  at  the  south-west 
of  Attica,  and  north-east  of  Anrolis,  and  com- 
mencing between  the  promontories  of  Sunium 
and  Scylleum.  Some  suppose  that  VtA*  part  of 
the  sea  received  its  name  from  Saron,  who  was 
drowned  there;  or  from  a  small  river  which 
discharged  itself  on  the  coast ;  or  fh>m  a  small 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  The  true  root  is 
Saron.  which  in  ancient  Oreek  signified  an  oak- 
leaf.  The  Saronie  bay  is  abmit  sixty-two  miles 
Sn  circumference,  twenty-three  miles  in  its 
broadest,  and  twenty-five  in  its  longest  part, 
according  to  modem  calculation. 

SARPEoon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Buropa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  himself  from 
Crete,  after  he  had  In  vain  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother 
Minoe,  and  he  retired  to  Carta,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  to  auist  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  where 
he  was  attended  by  hi*  friend  and  companion 
Olaucus.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  Patroclus, 
after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  body  by  order  of  Jupiter,  was  conveyed 
to  Lyeia  by  Apollo,  where  his  friend*  and  rela- 
tions paid  him  (Uneral  honours,  and  raised  a 
■Donument  to  perpetuate  his  valour.  According 
to  aome  my  thulogtiU  the  brother  of  king  Mmos, 
and  the  prince  who  assisted  Priam,  were  two 
different  persons.  This  last  was  king  of  Lycia, 
and  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Landamia.  the  daughter 
of  Bellerophon,  and  lived  about  a  hundred  years 
sfter  ttie  age  of  the  son  nf  Kuro|>a.     AprJlnd.  3. 1. 


— fferod.  1,  173.  —Homer  il.  !•.-.-*&  preeeptof 
of  Cato  of  Utiea,  famous  fur  bia  learning  and 
the  excellent  qualities  of  bis  mind.  Pt^  "^ 
Cat.—^A  promontory  in  Cilicia,  beyond  mhkh 
Antiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail  by  a  treaif 
of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Romam- 

Uv.  88,  88.— Mela,  1.  13. A   promaolory  of 

TnraeCfbetween  the  river  Erginiu  and  the  Sim* 
Melas.     Herod.  7, 68. 

SARRA,  a  town  of  Phcenieia.  the  saae  si 
Tyre.  It  receives  its  name  from  m  small  shell- 
fish  of  the  same  name,  which  wau  found  ia  ih* 
neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood  ganaeea 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithetof  Stmrnm, 
so  often  applied  to  Tyrian  colours,  as  well  ai  ts 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eoloniea  of  the  Tyriaaa 
particularly  Carthage.  SU.  6.  662.  13.  M5.  - 
yirg.  O  2.  bW. 

Sarrastbs.  a  people  of  Campania  t»  ik* 
Sarnus,  who  assisted  Tumiu  against  Mmm- 
Virg.  ^n.  7,  738. 

SAR81NA,  a  city  of  Umbria.  in  the  oorthen 
part  of  the  country  and  on  the  left  hank  of  Ikr 
Sapis,  towards  iu  source.  It  was  the  birth-pbc 
of  Plautus,  the  comie  poet.  It  still  retahu  in 
name.  Pim.  3, 14.-£t/.  luU  S,46t—Mtrlid. 
9,  59. 

'  SaticOla,  a  town  of  Samninm,  the  sil*  tf 
which  has  not  been  precisely  determined.  It  * 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  4p*>  ^ 
Goti.     Liv.  9  tl.  S3.  89. 

S  ATDRBiDM,  a  town  in  the  Tarentine  lerfitsiT. 
firequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writen  B 
was  famed  for  the  fertility  of  the  ■nrroontef 
coimtry.  and  for  its  breed  or  hones.  Ftrg.  G.  X 
Idr-Horat.Sat.  1,6,59. 

SATI}RNAL1A,  festival*  In  honour  of  Ssom 
celebrated  the  sixteenth  or  the  seTeotsesHh.  « 
aeeording  to  others,  the  eighteenth  of  Deeeeibit 
They  were  instituted  long  before  the  foondaUM 
of  Rome,  in  eommemoraUon  of  the  frecdon  s^ 
eqnalitv  which  prevailed  on  earth  in  tlie  goli* 
reign  of  Satum.  Some  however  suppose,  iW 
the  Satunulia  were  first  observed  at  Rom*  ■ 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  a  vielBT 
obtained  over  the  Sabines;  while  others  supesw, 
that  Janus  first  iiutituted  them  in  gratitnds  • 
Satum,  from  whom  he  had  learnt  agricaKui*- 
Others  suppose,  that  they  were  first  oeiebfalfi 
in  the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory  oUalsf^ 
over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthumins.  A* 
Saturnalia  were  origiiwlly  celebrated  only  fc' 
one  day,  but  afterwards  the  solemnity  cuutinart 
for  three,  and  at  last,  by  order  of  Caligois, 
for  five  days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable 
for  the  liberty  which  universally  prevailed.  Tht 
slaves  were  pennitted  to  ridicule  their  laatfM^ 
and  to  speak  with  freedom  upon  every  sabjcck 
It  was  tisual  for  fHends  to  make  prescou  car  » 
another;  all  animosity  ceased,  no  crtmiaabecw 
executed,  schools  were  shut,  war  was  asvsr 
declared,  but  all  was  mirth,  riot,  and  dcbanehtfv- 
In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made  their  oAerian 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  a  custom  wltieh  m« 
never  observed  at  other  festivals.  JStrwr.  cp*  '* 
-  Cato  de  R  R.  bJ.—Sveton.  As  Fern.  19. -Ct 
ad  AtHe.  5.  20. 

SatornIa,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  bsessK* 
Saturo  had  reigned  there  during  the  goldee  sf* 

Virg.  €f.  2,  ira, A  iiaroe  given  to  Joao.  » 

being  the  daughter  of  Satum  Pirg.  O.  t,  i^ 
iflfi.  3,  80  -^— An  ancient  city  cf  Btiuria,  «k»« 
rtilns  may  be  seen  near  the  aouree  ottheUhn** 
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and  which  is  mentioned  by  Dionjmat  of  Hali- 
e*mas»us,  as  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pelavi. 
Ir  received  a  colony  from  Ronte.  A.  U.  C.  56(1. 
Dion.  fib/.  I,  21 — Uv.  39  65. 

SATDRNlNUS.  P.  Sempronios,  a  ireneral  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his 
troops  after  he  bad  rendered  himself  celebrated 
by  his  Tictories  over  the  barbarians.  His  integ* 
rity,  his  eomplaisanee  and  aUkbiiitjr.  bad  gained 
him  the  affection  of  the  people,  but  his  fondness 
for  ancient  discipline  proToked  his  soldiers,  who 
wantonly  murdered  him  in  the  43d  year  of  his 
ace.  A.  D.  862. Sextos  Julius,  a  Oaul,  inti- 
mate with  Aurelian.  The  emperor  esteemed 
him  greatly,  not  only  for  his  priTate  Tirtues,  but 
for  bis  abilities  as  a  general,  and  for  the  victories 
which  he  had  obtained  in  different  paru  of  the 
empire.  Hf  was  saluted  emperor  at  Alexandria, 
and  ei>mi>elled  by  the  clamorous  army  t«>  accept 
•f  the  purple,  which  he  rejected  with  disdain  and 
horror.  i*robus.  who  was  then  emperor,  marched 
his  forces  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in 
Apamea,  where  he  destroyed  himself  when  un- 
able tnmalie  head  against  his  powerful  adver- 
sary.—— Lucius  Appule<us,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  raised  a  sedition  at  Rome,  intimi- 
da'ed  tlie  senate,  and  tyrannised  for  three  years 
Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he  seized  the 
eapitol,  but  being  induced  by  the  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  to  trust  himself  amidst  the  people, 
he  was  suddenly  torn  tu  pieces.  His  sedition 
has  received  the  name  of  Jippuleiana  in  the 
Roman  annals.  Flor.  3,  16. Lucius,  a  sedi- 
tious tribune,  who  supported  the  oppression  of 
Marius.  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  on  ac-ount 
of  his  tumultuous  disposition.     PltU.  in  Mnrio. 

Pompeius,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny,  who  speaks 
of  him  with  great  warmth  and  approlMiioa,  as 
an  historian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  al- 
ways consulted  the  opinion  of  Satiiminus  before 
ha  published  his  compositions. 

SATURNTV9  a  nami  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Neptune,  as  being  the  son«  of  Saturn. 

SATVRNOS,  a  son  of  CobIus.  or  llranmT  hy 
Tefilreillfd  liW  liies.  Thea.  of  Titheia.     He 
W4I  IUluraUyartnil,"ard  by  means  of  his  mother, 
be  revenged  himself  on  his  father,  whose  cruelty 
to  bis  children  had  jirovoked  the  anger  of  Thea. 
The  mother  armed  her  son  with  a  scythe,  which 
was  fabricated  with  the  metals  drawn  from  her 
bowels.  Mid  as  Coslus  was  going  to  imite  himself 
to  Tbea  Saturn  mutilated  him,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vented him  fW)m  increasing  Ae  number  of  his 
children,  whom  he  treated  with  tuikindness  and 
eon  fined  In  the  infernal  regions.    After  this  tlie 
sons  of  CflBlus  were  restored  to  liberty,  sad  Saturn 
obtMined  Jiis  Ikther's  kingdom  by  the  consent  of 
^Is  brother,  provided  he  did  not  bring  up  any 
oiale  children.     Pursiunt  to  this  agreement, 
Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  bom. 
because,  aa  some  observe,  lie  dreaded  ttam  them 
a  retaliation  of  his  imkindnesa  to  his  fkther,  till 
his  wife  Rhea,  imwilllog  to  see  her  children 
peri*h,  eoticealed  from  her  husband  the  birth  of 
jfupiter.  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  and  inHead  of  the 
children  she  gave  him  large  stones,  which  be 
Immediately  swallowed  without  perceiving  the 
deceit.     Titan  was  some  time  after  informed 
jhat  SatoTirHid  concealed  his  male  children, 
therefore  he  made  war  against  him,  dethroned 
and   imprisoned  him  with  Rhea:  and  Jupiter., 
who  was  secretly  educated  in  Crete,  was  ne 


sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  deliver  his 
father,  and  to  replace  him  on  the  throne. 
Satum,  unmindfol  of  his  son's  kindness,  con- 
spired aiainst  him  when  be  heard  that  he  raised 
cabals  against  him,  but  Jupiter  banished  him 
from  his  throne,  and  the  fattier  lied  for  safety 
into  Italy,  where  the  country  retained  the  name 
of  Latium.  as  being  the  place  of  his  eofieeo/mMf 
(lateo).  Janus,  who  was  then  king  of  Italy,  re- 
ceived Saturn  with  marks  of  attention,  he  made 
him  his  partner  on  the  throne;  and  the  king  of 
heaven  employed  himself  in  eiviliiing  the  bar- 
barous manners  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  in 
teaching  them  agriculture  and  the  usefol  and 
liberal  arts.  His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and 
popular,  so  beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  man- 
kind have  called  it  the  golden  are,  to  intimate 
the  happiness  and  tranquillity  wnich  the  earth 
then  enjoyed.  Satum  was  father  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  by  Philyra,  whom  be  had  changed  into 
a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  Rhea.  The 
worship  ot  Satum  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  uni- 
versal as  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  usual  to  offer 
human  victims  on  his  alrarx,  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  abolinhed  by  Hercules,  who  substi- 
tuted small  images  of  clayT  nm^  sacrifices  of 
Satum,  the  priest  always  performed  the  cere- 
mony with  his  head  uncovered,  which  was  un- 
usual at  other  solemnities.  The  god  is  generally 
represented  as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and 
infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand, 
with  a  serpent  which  bites  iu  own  uil,  which  is 
an  emblem  of  time  aiWI  of  the  revolution  of  the 
year.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  child,  which 
he  raises  up  as  if  instantly  to  devour  it.  Tatius, 
king  of  the  Sabines.  flist  built  a  temple  to  Satum 
on  the  Capitol  ine  hill,  a  second  was  afterwards 
added  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  and  a  third  by  the 
first  consuls.  On  his  statues  were  generally 
bung  fetters,  in  commemoration  of  the  chains 
he  had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From 
this  circumstance  all  slaves  that  obtained  their 
liberty,  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him. 
During  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
chains  were  taken  from  the  statue*  to  intimate 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  which  man- 
kind enjoyed  during  the  golden  age.  One  of  his 
temples  at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the  publie 
treasury,  and  it  was  there  also  that  the  names  of 
foreign  ambassadors  were  enrolled.  Jf*"^ 
7%£se^  AjKilod.  1,  L  Virg.  /Rn,  8,  319 — 
fimuTe^  H.-TUutt.  m.  8.  35.  Horn.  U,  OrJsJL 
FaO.  4.  197.  Met  I.  123. 
""SXWrIT  demigods  of  the  country,  whose 
origin  is  imknown.  They  are  represented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  and  the  legs  ol  goats, 
short  horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body 
covered  with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended 
upon  Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known 
in  his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  laseiviousness. 
The  first  fkruits  oi  everything  were  generally  of- 
fered to  them.  The  Romans  womiscnously 
called  them,  Femd,  Pmnett  snd  «|i<ra«».  It  is 
•aid  that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as  thai 
general  returned  fh>m  Thessaly.  The  monster 
had  been  surprised  asleep  in  a  cave;  but  his 
voitfe  was  inarticulate  when  brought  into  tiie 
presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla  waa 
so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  in- 
stantly removed-  This  monster  answered  in 
every  degree  the  description  which  the  poets  and 
painters  have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  Paiw.  1.  S3. 
-^PhU.  inattt^ Virg  B.  6, 13.-0*.  Utr.  4,  ITl 
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SATf  Rua.  a  king  of  Bosphoruf,  who  reigned 
funrteen  yemra,  tie.     His   tether's   name  was 

Spartaeo*.      Diod.  SO. An  Athenian  who 

attempted  to  eject  the  garrison  of  Demetrius 

from  the  citadel,  &c.      Polytetu A  Greek 

actor  who  instructed  Demosthenes,  and  taught 
him  how  to  have  a  good  and  strong  delivery. 
——A  man  who  assisted  in  murdering  Tiroo- 
phanes,  by  order  of  his  brother  Timoleon.— — A 
Rhodian  sent  by  his  countryman  to  Rome,  when 
Bumenes  tiad  accused  some  of  the  allies  of 
intentions  to  favour  the  interest  of  Macedonia 
against  the  republic— —A  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  who  flourished  B.  C.  148. 
x^A  tyrant  of  Heraelea,  346  B.  C. 

Saupbics.  Trogds.  one  of  Bfeisalina's  fa- 
vourites, punished  by  Claudius,  &c.  TaeU.  Ann. 
11,  35.w«»AppiuB,  a  Roman,  who  died  on  his 
return  fkom  the  bath  upon  takiug  mead,  &c. 
Htn.  7,  63. 

SAUBOMATiB.  a  people  called  Sarmata  by  the 
Latins,     yid.  .Narmatia. 

.Saurus,  a  famous  robber  of  Blis,  killed  by 

Hercules.     Paui.  6,  'Z\. A  sUtuary.      i%n. 

36,6. 

Saus  or  Savos,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising 
in  the  Alpes  Camicse,  and  flowing  into  the 
Danube  at  Singidunum.  It  forms  near  its 
mouth  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Pannonia, 
and  is  now  the  8au  or  8»ave.    Ptin.  8, 18. 

SAXOnbi,  a  people  of  Oermany,  whose  ori- 
ginal seats  appear  to  have  been  on  the  neck  of 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbriea,  Arom  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  to  the  Sinus  CodanuK  and  the  rivfr' 
Chalusus  (or  TVnve),  corresponding  to  modern 
Holstem.    Ptol.  3,  11. 

SCMA,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  It  received  its 
name  from  vcMoit  Hnister,  as  it  was  on  the  l^l 
side  of  the  city,  facing  the  sea  and  the  Grecian 

eamp.      Homer.  II.— SU.   13.  T6. One  of  the 

Danaides.    Her  husband's  name  was  Dayphron. 
ApoUod. 

SCiBVA,  a  soldier  in  Casar's  army,  who  be- 
haved with  great  courage  at  Dy  rrachium.  Luean . 

6,  144. Memor,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of 

Titus  and  Domitian. A  friend  of  Horace  to 

whom  the  poet  addressed  ep.  1, 17.    Ha  was  a 
Roman  knight. 

SCiSVOLA.     Fid.  Mutius. 

SCALABIS,  a  city  of  Lusitania.  north  of  the 
Tagus.  It  answers  to  the  modem  Santarem  a 
corruption  for  St  Irene.    PUn.  4,  22. 

SCALDIS.  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgiea  Seeanda, 
rising  in  the  territory  of  the  Atrebates,  and 
falling  into  the  Mosa  or  Meuse.  It  is  now  the 
Scheldt  or  Sieaut.    Can.  B.  C  6,  87. 

Scam ANDBR,  or  Scamandros,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  in  the  highest  part  of 
mount  Ida,  in  the  same  hill  with  the  Granicus 
snd  iBsopus,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Sigseum. 
It  received  in  a  part  of  its  eourse  the  river 
Simois,  and  between  these  two  streams  Troy  is 
supposed  to  have  stood.  According  to  Homer, 
It  was  ealled  Xanthus,  by  the  gods,  and  Seaman- 
der  among  men.  The  name  Xanthus  would 
seem  to  refer  to  the  yellow  hue  of  its  waters.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Mendere. 
——A  son  of  Corybas  and  Demodice,  who 
brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia.  and 
settled  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he  mtro- 
duced  the  festivals  of  Cybele,  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybanua.     He  some  time  after  lost  the 


use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  himself  M*  A» 
river  Xanthus,  which  ever  afier  bore  his  asBC 
His  siin-in-Uw  Teucer  succeeded  him  ia  tto 
government  of  the  colony.  He  had  two  dn^tfa. 
ters,  Thymo,  and  Callirhoe.     ApoUod.  3,  It 

SCAMANDRIA,  »  -town  oa  the  ScamsadR. 
PUn.  4,  30. 

SCAMANDKlus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Prisos 
son  of  Strophius.  He  was  killed  by  Meaelsut. 
Homer.  B.  A,  4^. 

Scandinavia,  aname  given  by  the  sadfM 
to  that  tract  of  territory  wuieb  cwntaint  tte 
modem  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Lwlad, 
Finland,  &c.    PUn.  4,  13. 

SCANTINIA  LBX.     f^id,  Scatinia. 

SCAPTESTLB,  or  Scapte-Kyle,  a  place  oolk* 
coast  of  Tnraoe,  over  against  the  islsad  d 
Thasos,  famous  for  iu  gold  mines,  where  Tbvtf- 
dides  retired  on  his  baniahment  from  AttatM, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesiao««. 
n»cyd.  4.  104. 

SCAROUS,  or  Seordas,  a  ridge  of  lofty  awn- 
tains,  forming  the  natural  bouoflary  ot  lli)n 
on  the  side  of  Macedonia..  The  Turk*  m 
Servians  call  it  Tehar  Dagh .     Liv.  43,  SO.  44 }L 

SCATlNiA  LBX,  de  ptuUcUia^  by  C.  Seatuw 
Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  itar 
who  were  guilty  of  unnatural  ofTcnces.  Tta 
punishment  at  first  was  a  fine;  but  it  «s>  sAcr- 
wards  made  capital.  It  is  sometime*  calM 
Scantinia  Lex ;  not,  however,  from  one  Scv- 
tinius,  *whO)  aeeording  to  Valerius  Msxhbss, 
was  the  first  person  condemned  under  it:ku 
probaMy  from  the  name  of  the  individoal  •ke 
proi>osed  the  law,  Seantinius  and  nut  Seatiaitt 

SCADRlJS,  M.  ^milius,  a  Roman eoaitil,*^ 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloqueaee  as  <te 
bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain.  He  •« 
sent  against  Jugurtha,  but  his  exertioat  ■ 
commander  and  as  ambassador,  were  dweH 
by  the  bribes  of  the  Numidian  prinee,  swi  ibf 
Romans  seemed  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  i^ 
of  Jugurtha,  tlian  avenge  the  wrongs  of  lls«- 
issa's  murdered  family.  Every  aeetwio'* 
against  Scaunis  for  corruption  or  derelietias  ^ 
duty  was  silenced  by  his  superior  influeme.  wt 
he  was  invested  with  new  <^ees.  In  aneoMOf 
campaign  he  conquered  the  Lignrians,  sad  ■ 
his  censorship  he  built  the  Milvian  bridge  •< 
Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  nwd,  whkb  tt» 
him  was  ealled  the  iEmilian.  He  waa  ongiaat-' 
very  poor.  He  wrote  some  books,  and  sn«4 
these  a  history  of  bis  own  life,  all  now  latt-  Bj 
son,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  kaen  kf 
the  large  theatre  which  he  built  duriag  >" 
edileship.  This  theatre,  whieh  could  «■«*« 
30,000  spectators,  was  supported  by  360  eobw* 
of  marble,  38  feet  in  height,  and  adorned  "» 
3000  brasen  statues.  This  celebrated  c^tf* 
proved  more  fstal  to  the  manners  and  the  bw 
plieity  of  the  Romans,  than  the  pruaeTipC 
and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the  inhabloao' 
the  city.  Scaurus  married  Murcia.  Ob  ■ 
Brut.  -  Fat.  Max.  4,  A.— PUn.  34,  7.  36.  2. — ^ 
Roman  of  consular  dignity.  When  the  C*** 
invaded  Italy,  the  son  of  Scaurus  behaved 
great  cowardice,  upon  whieh  the  father 
ordered  him  never  to  appear  again  in  the 
of  battle.  The  severity  of  this  eommand  i* 
dered  young  Scaurus  melancholy,  and  be  pi' 
a  swoni  into  his  own  heart,  to  free  himaelf  &* 
farther  ignominy  ^—awAureliua,  a  Roman  eu^ 
taken  orisoner  by  the  Oauls.     U«  warn  pnt  k  * 
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r1  deatfi  bteause  be  told  the  kinf  of  the 
enemy  not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy, 
which  was  universally  deemed  unconquerable. 

SCBI.BRATOS,  Collia,  a  plain  at  Rome  near 
the  Colline  gate,  where  the  vestal  Minueia  was 
buried  alive.  wh«*n  ci  nvicted  of  adultery,  Liv. 
8,  15.— —One  of  the  kmps  uf  Rome  was  called 
Setter  >ta.  because  300  Pabii.  who  were  killed  at 
the  river  Cremera,  bad  passed  through  it  when 
they  went  to  attack  the  enemy.    It  was  before 

named  CarmenfaiM. There  was  also  a  street 

at  Rome  formerly  called  CypriuM,  which  received 
the  name  of  the  Scderatua  lictu,  because  there 
Tullla  ordered  her  postilion  to  drive  her  chariot 
over  the  dead  body  of  her  father,  king  Servius. 
Liv.  1.  48.  -  Ovid.  lb.  365. 

SCBNA,  or  Scenns.  a  river  of  Uiberuia,  now 
the  Shannon.     Oro$.  1,  2. 

2>CBN^  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  bordrrs 
of  Babylonia.    Strab.  16. 

ScBNlTiE,  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix. 
PMn.5,  if. 

SCBP818,  a  city  of  Troas,  situate  beyond  the 
riwer  Cebren,  near  the  highest  part  of  Ida.  It 
was  hither  that  the  libraries  of  Aristotle  and 
Tbeophrastus  were  brought  by  Ni'leus,  to  whom 
they  had  been  left  by  the  latter,  and  «  hose  heirs, 
fearing  they  might  be  forcibly  seized  by  tbe 
king  of  Pergamus  in  his  seal  for  collecting, 
buried  them  under  ground.  Aftmr- the  lapse  of 
160  years,  during  which  they  i^Mpifl|hAtferiaIly 
from  the  wet,  they  were  dugdiVMa  MM9. 
Apellicon  the  Teian,  who  mmrtjed  tUuSftt 
Athens  and  disfigured  them  with  frequent  iiAc- 
polations;  at  his  death  his  librarjt  wasreniJved 
to  Rome  by  Sylla.     Strnb.  13.     ^  ' 

SCBBDIA,  a  considerable  village  of  Bgypt,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Canobic  branch  of  tbe 
Nile,  and  the  place  where  duties  were  levied 
oo  exports  and  imports.    Strab.  17- 

SCHBRlA,  an  aiteient  name  of  Curcyra.  Patu. 
2,  5. — iVn.  4,  12. 

SCI  Athos,  now  Skiatlio^  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Tbessaly,  about  four  miles  to  tbe  east  of  the 
Magnesian  promontory.  It  was  originally  in* 
habited  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Eabosans.  It  produced  good  wine,  and  once  pot- 
•cased  a  town  of  some  size,  which  was  destroyed 
hy  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Attains  and  the  Romans. 
Ptin.  4, 12.-X4V.  31,  88.  44.  13. 

SCILLIJS.  a  town  of  Elis,  below  tbe  Alpbeus, 
and  not  far  fri>m  the  coast.  It  was  given  to 
Xenophon  by  the  LaeedsBmonisns,  when  be  was 
banished  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  having  served 
in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  He  built  a 
tennple  here  to  Diana  Epbesia,  in  performance 
of  a  TOW  made  during  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  after  the  (ktal  battle  of  Cunaxa.  When 
the  Eleans  gained  posseuion  of  the  place,  they 
tried  him  for  having  accepted  it  Ik^om  the  Spar- 
tana,  but  being  acquitted,  he  was  allowed  to 
reside  here.  His  tomb  was  shown  here,  and 
over  it,  his  statue  of  Pentelie  marble.  PatM.  5. 
i.—  Xen.  Jnab.  5, 8,  7- 

SCINIS.  a  cruel  robber  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  bad  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloosed,  so 
that  their  limbe  were  torn  in  an  instant  fiom 
thPir  body.     Ovid.  Met.  7.  440. 

SciPl  AOJB.  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Scipios, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  A/ricunui,  from 
the  eonquests  of  Carthage,     f  iVf .  ^Bn.  6, 843. 


SciPiO,  a  eelebrated  family  at  Home  wh« 
obtained  the  greatest  honours  in  the  republie* 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  idpio, 
which  signifies  a  stick,  because  one  of  the 
family  had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had 
been  to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a 
branch  of  the  Cornelian  family.  Tbe  most 
illustrious  were — P.  Com.  a  man  made  master  of 
horse  by  Camillus,  &c  ——A  Roruan  dictator. 

L.   Cornel,  a  coiuui  A.   U.   C.  456,  who 

defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. Cn. 

sumamed  Asina.  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  494  A;  50U. 
He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consulship  in  a 
naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.     Tbe  following 
year  he  took  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  and  defeated 
Hanno,  tbe  Carthaginian  general,  in  Sardinia. 
He  also  took  200  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the 
city  of  Panormum  in  Sicily.     He  was  father  to 
Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio.     Publius,  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent 
with  an  army  to  Spain  to  oppose  Annibal;  but 
when  he  heard  that  his  enemy  had  passed  over 
into  ItMly,  he  attempted  by  his  quick  marches 
and  secret  evolutions  to  stop  his  progress.     He 
was  conquered  by  Annibal  near   the  Ticinus. 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  bad  not  his  son, 
who  was  afterwards  sumamed  Africnnus,  cour- 
ageously defended  him.     He  agam  passed  into 
Spain,  where  he   obtained   some   memorable 
victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country.     His  brother  Cneus  shared 
the  supfeme  command  with  him,  but  their  great 
iCktnldence  proved  their  ruin.     They  separated 
their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  was  furiously 
attacked  by  the  two  Asdrubals  and  Mago,  who 
commanded   the  Carthaginian   armies.      Tbe 
forces  of  Publius  were  too  few  to  resist  with 
success  the  three  Carthaginian  iienerals.    The 
Romans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  comman- 
der t*as  left  on  the  field  of  battle.     No  sooner 
bad  the  enemy  obtained  this  victory  than  they 
immediately  marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio, 
whom  the  revolt  of   SU.flOO   Celtiberians    had 
weakened  and  alarmed.     The  general,  who  was 
already  apprized  of  his  brother's  death,  secured 
an  eminence,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on 
all  sides.    After  desperate  acts  of  valour  be  was 
left  among  the  slain,  or  according  to  some,  be 
fled  into  a  tower  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
of  bis  firiends  by  tbe  victorious  enemy,    liv.  21, 
kc—Ftor.  2, 6,  &c.  -  Sutrop.  8, 8,  &c.    Publiua 
Cornelius  sunuuned  AAJfigBj/ig^  was  son  of  Pub- 
lius Scipio,  who  was  allied  m  S|tain.     He  first 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus, 
where  he  saved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of 
unexampled  valour  and  boldness.     The  battle 
of  Cannas,  which  proved  so  fawl  to  the  Roman 
arms.  Instead  of  disheartening  Scipio,   raised 
bis  expectations,  and  he  no  sooner  heard,  that 
some  of  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to 
abandon  Italy,  and  to  fly  ttom  the  insolence  of 
the  eonquerur,  than  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  by  his  firmness  and  example,  he  obliged 
them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to 
put   to    immediate  death  the   first   man  who 
attempted  to  retire  ttom  his  country.     In  his 
21st  year,  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honour- 
able office,  which  was  never  given  but  to  such  as 
had  reached  their  27th  year.    Some  time  after, 
the  Romans  ware  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
that  tbe  commanders  of  their  forces  in  bf^in, 
Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  slaugbteted, 
and  immediately  young  Scipio  was  appointed 
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U)  ftTFiixe  the  death  of  hii  Father,  and  of  his  un- 
etc.  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  uf  the 
republic.  It  wu  soon  known  how  able  he  wait 
to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  the  rarinua  nations 
of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four  years  th<* 
Carthaginians  were  banished  from  that  part  of 
the  continent,  the  whole  province  became 
tributary  to  Rome;  new  Carthare  submitted  in 
one  day,  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of  the  enemy 
were  left  dead  on  the  fleld.  After  these  signal 
▼ietories,  Sclpio  was  recalled  co  Rome,  which 
still  trembled  at  the  continual  alarms  cif 
Annibal,  who  was  at  her  gates.  The  conqueror 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  was  looked  upun 
as  a  proper  general  to  encounter  Annibal  in 
Italy ;  but  Scipio  opposed  the  measures  which 
his  eountrymen  wished  to  pursue,  and  he  de- 
clared in  the  senate  that  if  Annibal  was  to  be 
conquered  he  must  be  onquered  in  "Africa. 
These  bold  measures  were  immediately  adopted, 
thou«h  opposed  by  the  eloquence,  age,  and  ex> 
perience  of  the  great  Fabius,  and  Scipio  was 
empowered  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  With  the  dignity  of  consul  he  embarked 
for  Carthage.  Success  attended  hU  arms,  his 
conquests  were  here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain;  the^ 


and  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  be  aeeompsaied 
his  brother  against  Antioehoa,  king  of  Syria- 
In  this  expedition  his  arms  were  attended  witb 
usual  success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  suMnitirf 
to  the  conditions  which  the  coaquerorsdictattd 
At  his  return  to  Rome.  Africanaa  ftmnd  the 
malevolence  of  his  enemies  still  nnabatrd 
Cato,  his  inveterate  rival,  raised  seditioM 
against  him,  and  the  Petilli,  two  tribunes  of  Ac 
people,  accused  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  of 
extortion  in  the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  of  liviai 
in  an  indolent  and  luxurioua  manner.  Scipis 
condescended  to  answer  to  the  accusation  of  hit 
calumniators;  the  first  day  waa  spent  in  beahog 
the  ditferent  charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared 
on  the  second  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  iotrr- 
rupted  his  judges,  and  exclaimed.  "TriboDM 
and  fellow^itizens.  on  this  day.  this  very  da;, 
did  I  conquer  Annibal  and  the  CarthagiBiaaa 
come,  therefore,  with  me,  Romans;  let  us  g*  is 
the  capitol,  and  there  return  our  thanks  to  tts 
immortal  gods  for  the  victories  whidi  htis 
attended  our  arms."  These  words  had  the  dcairei 
effect,  the  tribes,  and  all  the  assembly  foUomd 
Scipio,  the  court  was  detertf^  and  the  tribofMi 
,were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.    Trt 


Carihaginian  armies  were  muted,  the  camp  of/ when  this  memorable  day  waa  paat  and  foifotfr^ 
the  crafty  Asdrubal  was  set  nn  Are  during  th«  Af^icanus  was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appesr. 
night,  and  his  troops  tnully  defeated  in  a  drawH]  but  he  J||^£|Q}  before  the  impending  stonn,Mfi 


battle.  These  repeated  losses  alarmed  Carthage; 
Annibal,  who  was  victorious  at  the^ 
Rome,  was  instantly  recalled  to  %ll 
walls  of  his  coudtry,  and  the  two  greatest  _ 
erals  of  die  age  met  each  other  in  the  fleld. 
Terms  of  accommodation  were  proposed ;  but 
in  the  parley  which  the  two  commanders  had 
together,  nothing  satisfactory  waa  offered,  and 
while  the  one  enlarged  on  the  Ticissitudes  of 
human  afhirs,  the  other  wished  to  die&ta^ike  a 
conqueror,  and  recommended  the  dfec^ion  of 
the  controversy  to  the  sword.  The  oAebrated 
battle  was  fought  near  ^B^  and  boUT generals 
displayed  their  military  knowledge  in  drawing 
up  their  armies  and  in  choosing  dieir  ground. 
Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  charging  the  enemy;  a  thousand 
acts  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  rides,  and 
though  the  Carthaginians  fought  in  their  own 
defence,  and  the  Romans  for  fame  and  glory, 
yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy^  was  vanquished. 
About  VO.OOO  Carthaginian*  were  slain,  and  the 
same  number  made  prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202. 
Only  2000  of  the  Romans  were  killed.  This 
battle  was  decisive;  the  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  which  Scipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most 
severe  and  humiliating  terms.  The  conqueror 
alter  this  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  mosf  unbounded  applause, 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  dignified  with 
ttie  appellation  of  4/>-icanus.  Here  he  enjoyed 
fbr  some  time  the  tranquillity  and  the  honours 
which  his  exploits  merited,  but  in  him  also  as  in 
other  great  men.  fortune  showed  herself  ineon- 
stanc  Scipio  offended  the  populace  in  wishing 
to  distinguish  the  senators  fmm  the  rest  of  the 
people  at  the  public  exhibitions ;  and  when  he 
eanvasved  for  the  consulship  for  two  of  his 
friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  hia 
application  slighted,  and  the  honours  which  he 
claimed  bestowed  on  a  man  of  no  charaeter,  and 
recommended  by  neither  abilities  nor  meritorious 
actions.  He  retired  tram  Rome  no  longer  to  be 
a  specutor  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen, 


house  at  Litemum.    Th 
lerefore  stopped,  and  the  se- 
hen  one  of  the  tribunes,  fat- 
for  his  malerolenee  agaiit 
him,  and  declared  in  A* 
^^^^    reflected  the  bijrhest  diagnee 
on  the  RMpi^eople,  that  the  conqueror  of  Aa- 
nibal  shotfla  become  the  sport  of  the  popolsK. 
and  be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  envr  of  disap- 
pointed ambition.     Some  time  alter  Scipio  difd 
in  the  place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  befen 
Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age;  and  so  greri 
an  aversion  did  he  expresa,  aa  he  expired,  fbrthr 
depravity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ingratiradt  d 
their  senators,  that  be  ordered  hia  t>ones  net » 
be  conveyed  to  Rome.     They  wer«  aecoediagH 
inhumated  at  Litemum.  where  hia  wifb  ,£anlik 
the  daughter  of  Paulus  iBmilius,  who  fell  at  tk 
battle  of  Canna,  raised  a  mausoleam  <w  bs 
tomb,  and  placed  upoo  it  his  status,  with  that^ 
the  poet  Bnnius,  who  had  been  the  cumpsaisB 
of  his  peace  and  of  hit  retirement.     If  Sciv* 
was  robbed  during  his  life-time  of  the  banoan 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  eonqiacmr  of  Aflricsw 
he  was  not  forgotten  when  dead.     The  Ransas 
viewed  bischaraeter  with  reverence;  withiaf- 
tures  they  read  of  his  warlike  actiooa.  and  Afh- 
canus  was  regarded  in  the  following  ares  as  s 
pattern  of  virtue,  innocence,  courage,  and  Ifter 
ality.    As  a  general,  the  fame  and  (reatoess  tl 
his  conquests  explain  his  character;  and  iodte^ 
we  hear  that  Annibal  declared  binatelf  inttn^ 
to  no  general  that  ever  lived  except  Alezaaii'T 
the  Great,  and  Pyrrhus  king  of  Bpirua;  and  wIm 
Scipio  asked  him  what  rank  bewoaldeIaiak.ifk* 
had  conquered  him,  the  Cartbaginlait  genu* 
answered,  "  If  I  had  conquered  yoo.  Seipie,  I 
would  call  myself  greater  than  the  euuqisesera 
Darius  and  the  ally  of  the  Tarentinea.*      As  m 
instance  of  Scipio's  coatinenee,  ancient  aiiA« 
have  faithfiilly  recorded  that  the  eooqaeror^ 
Spain  refused  to  see  a  beautiftil   pi  Incest  iW 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  after  Ae  taking  nf  Mr* 
Carthage,  and  that  b«  not  only  raatorcd  kK 
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toul  rabmiuion  of  Carthage.  B.  C.  147.  The 
eaiaive  city  waa  set  on  fire,  and  though  Seipio 
waa  obliged  ui  demolish  ita  very  walls  to  obey 
the  urd(>rs  of  the  Romana,  yet  he  wept  bitterly 
over  the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene;  and  in 
bewailing  the  miaeriea  of  Carthage,  he  expressed 
Bla  feara  lest  Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  aome  fiiture 
■ge,  ahould  exhibit  aueh  a  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion. The  return  of  ^milianua  to  Rome  waa 
that  of  another  conqueror  of  Annibal,  and  like 
.  him  he  waa  honoured  with  a  magniflecnt  triumph, 
and  received  the  aumame  of  AfrieaHvt.  He  waa 
Dot  long  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  hia  glory,  be- 
fore he  waa  called  to  obtain  fresh  honours.  He 
waa  ehoaen  euniul  a  aecond  time,  and  appointed 
to  Aniah  the  war  which  the  Romana  had  hithrrtu 
carried  on  without  auceeas  or  Tigoroua  exrriiona 
against  Numantia.  The  Call  of  Numantia  was 
noore  noble  than  that  of  the  capital  of  Africa,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Carthage  obtained  the  tictory 
only  when  the  enemies  had  been  consumed  by 
famine  or  by  self-desUuction.  B.  C.  133.  From 
hisconqueau  in  Spain,  iEmilianus  was  honoured 
with  a  second  triumph,  and  with  the  surname  of 
NumantmuM.  Tet  his  popularity  was  abort,  and, 
by  telling  the  people  that  the  murder  of  their 
fkTourite,  hia  brother-in-law  Graceliua,  waa  law- 
ful, aince  be  waa  turbulent  and  inimical  to  the 
peace  of  the  republic,  Seipio  incurred  the  dia- 
plcaaure  of  the  tribunes,  and  waa  received  with 
hiasea.  Hia  authority  for  a  moment  quelled  their 
sedition,  when  he  reproached  them  for  their 
cowardice,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Factioua  wretehea, 
do  you  think  that  your  elamours  can  intimidate 
me;  me,  whom  the  fury  of  your  enemies  never 
daunted?  la  thia  the  gratitude  that  you  owe  to 
my  father  Paulua  who  conquered  Macedonia, 
and  to  me?  Without  my  fkmily  you  were  slavea. 
Is  thia  the  respect  you  owe  to  your  delivereraP 
Is  this  your  affection?"  Thia  firmness  silenced 
the  murmurs  of  the  assembly,  and  some  time 
after  Seipio  retired  trotn  the  clamours  of  Rome 
to  Caieta,  where,  with  hia  flriend  Laeliua,  he 
paaaed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  innocent  pleasure 
aad  amusement,  in  diversions  which  had  pleased 
them  when  children!  and  the  two  greatest  men 
that  ruled  the  atate,  were  often  seen  on  the  sea- 
shore picking  up  light  pebbles,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters. 
Though  fond  of  retirement  and  literary  ease,  yet 
Seipio  often  interested  himself  in  the  afiEairs  of 
the  state.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring 
to  the  dictatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  moat 
loud  against  him,  when  he  had  opposed  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  declared  himself  the  pat> 
rmi  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  luly. 
This  active  partof  Seipio  waa  seen  with  pleasure 
by  the  friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  only  the 
senate,  but  also  the  eitisens,  the  Latins,  and 
neighbouring  sutes  conducted  their  illustrious 
Ari^nd  and  patron  to  his  hotise.  It  seemed  alao 
the  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be 
quieted  by  the  election  of  Seipio  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would 
he  on  the  morrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  this, 
however,  ttie  expeeUtions  of  Rome  were  frus- 
trated, Seipio  was  found  dead  in  hia  bed  to  the 
Mjitonishmpnt  of  the  world;  and  those  who  in- 
quired for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  deatli,  per- 
ceived violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded 
that  be  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  188.  This 
B«»»Mination.  aa  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
•ommitted    by  the    triumvits,    Fapiriua 


Carbo.  C.  Oraechus,  and  Fulvliu  Flaeewa,  wha 
supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  ctiarged  with  baring  iatio> 
duced  the  murderers  into  his  roona.  No  inquiries 
were  made  aTier  the  authors  of  his  death; 
Gracchus  wa«  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and 
the  only  atonement  which  the  populace  nads 
fitr  the  death  of  Seipio  Fas  to  attend  bis  Ihneni, 
and  to  show  their  concern  by  their  cries  and 
loud  lamentations.  The  second  Afrieamu  has 
often  been  compared  to  the  first  ot  that  name ; 
they  aeemed  to  be  equally  great  and  equally 
meritorious,  and  the  Romana  were  tmable  to 
diatinguidi  which  of  the  two  waa  entitled  to  a 
greatei  share  of  their  regard  and  admiratioo. 
iGmlhanua,  like  hia  grandfather,  was  food  of 
literature,  and  he  saved  from  the  flamrs  el 
Carthage  many  valuable  composittons,  writtaa 
by  Pbarnician  and  Punic  authors.  In  the  miU 
of  his  greatness  he  died  poor,  and  his  ncpbrv, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  inherited  hia  csiaM, 
scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two  pooadi 
weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of  gold.  Bit 
liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his  sisters  de- 
serves the  greatest  eommendatiuna,  and  inde«4 
no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed  upon  bii 
character,  private  as  well  as  public,  than  ikt 
words  of  his  rival  Metellus,  who  told  his  som, 
at  the  death  of  Seipio,  to  go  and  attend  ikc 
(\ueral  of  the  guatest  man  tltat  cTer  lived  or 
ahould  live  in^bme.  Lin.  44,  Ac — de.  ii 
Senec  Orat.  in  phtt.  ^^-^Polyb.  -  J^tpiun.  - 
Patere.  1,  Iz,  See,  Flor.-^—A  aon  of  the  fnt 
Africanua,  taken  captive  by  Antioebua,  kiiw  af 
Syria,  and  reatored  to  his  father  without  a  raa- 
aom.  He  adopted,  aa  his  aon,  young  iBrailiaoM, 
the  aon  of  Paulus  iEmiliua.  who  waa  aftemrfi 
suznamed  Africanus.  Like  hia  father  Sdpa 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  fondness  tor 
literature,  and  his  valour  in  the  Roman  araitfc 

Ge.  Sen.  9  et  11.  -  lir.  40,  42. Metellus,  A* 

father-in-law  of  Pompey,  appointed  eommaadM 
In  Macedonia.  He  was  present  at  the  batils  d 
Pbarsalia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa,  wiik 
Cato.  He  was  defeated  by  Casar  at  Thafsw- 
PUtti  ——  Salutio,  a  mean  peraon  in  Camf* 
army  in  Africa.  The  general  appointed  bas 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  ridiieule  hiaa,  sr 
because  there  was  an  ancient  orael*  that  dcdsnd 
that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorioas  ia 

Africa.      PUit. L.  Cornelius,   a  consul  aha 

opposed  Sylla.     He  was  at  last  deserted  by  hit 

army,  and  proscribed. The  commander  of  t 

cohort  in  the  reign  of  Vitelllus. 

SCIRA,  an  annual  solemnity  obaervci  « 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  or,  aecordiag  » 
others,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  It  received  in 
name  either  from  Sciras.  a  small  town  of  hsUiak 
or  from  a  native  of  Bleuais,  called  Sdras. 

SCIRON.  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attiea,  aha 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  Ae  country,  aai 
threw  them  down  ttmn  th*  highest  roeks  ia» 
the  sea.  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  «v« 
him  and  to  wash  bis  feet.  Theaeua  attacW 
him,  and  treated  him  aa  he  tractcd  travcikn 
According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  aa  well  as  the  s(% 
refuaed  to  receive  the  bones  of  Seiron,  which 
remained  for  some  time  suspended  in  the  a». 
till  they  were  changed  into  large  mefcs  callfJ 
Scbronia  Saxa,  situate  between  Megara  setf 
Corinth.  There  was  a  road  near  then  whith 
bore  the  name  of  Seiron,  naturally  amall  aa< 
narrow,  but  afterwards  enlarged  by  tba  i 
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Adrian-  Sooa*  auppose  that  Ino  threw  herwlf 
Iota  tlie  srm,  front  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron 
bad  married  the  daughter  of  Cychreut  a  iting  of 
Salaniis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Telamon 
the  iOQ  of  ^acuB.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  444.—  Heroid. 
«,  69.-  S«m6.  9— Afe/a,  2,  iS.— itm.  2.  47— 
Seneca^  N.  Q.  b,  17. 

&CODRA,  a  city  of  IHyria,  the  capital  of  Gen- 
tiiM,  situate  between  Uie  rivers  Clausula  and 
Barbana.  It  was  a  place  of  great  Htrengib,  and 
nuitht  have  easily  defended  itself  against  the 
Romans,  in  their  war  with  Gentius;  hut  instead 
of  oflVring  any  resistance,  it  surrendered  on  the 
flrtt  approach  of  the  enemy's  forces.    Liv.  44, 31.  i 

SCOMBRVS,  or  Scomius,  a  mountain  range  of 
Thrace,  near  Rbodope.  and,  together  with  the 
latter,  forming  part  of  the  same  great  central 
chain.     TAuryd.  2,  96.  -  ./irutot  MeL  1,  13. 

SCOPAS»  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Kpbesus, 
for  some  time  employed  in  making  the  maiuo- 
leum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  husband, 
arid  which  was  leckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
or  the  world.  One  of  his  statues  of  Venus  was 
among  the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was 
adorned.  Scopas  lived  about  43u  years  before 
Chnst.  PauM.  1,  43.  kc—Borat.  Od.  4,  &~ 
y^itr.  9.  9.— —An  ^tolian  who  raised  some 
forces  to  assist  Ptolrmy  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Egypt,  against  his  enemies  Antiochus  and  his 
allirs.  He  afterwards  conspired  against  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  and  was  put  to  death,  B.  C. 
19a.     Uv  %%,-iA. 

SCORDisci.  a  mighty  and  extensive  tribe  of 
lUjria,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  Scordisci  having 
successively  subdued  the  nations  around  them, 
extended  their  dominions  from  the  borders  of 
Thrace  to  the  Adriatic.  They  were,  however, 
in  their  turn  conquered  by  the  Romans,  though 
not  without  numerous  struggles  and  much  blood- 
shed.   Strab.  7.-  Flor.  3.  4 — Liti.  F.pit.  63. 

SCOTl,  the  ancient  inhabitanu  of  Scotland. 
It  ia  generally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Caledonia  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Scottish  traditions,  the  Scoti  came 
from  Spain,  took  possession  of  Ireland,  which, 
from  them,  was  long  called  Scotia,  and  thence 
invaded  the  west  coast  of  North  Britain,  where 
they  settled  in  the  third  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  11,  A.  D.  840,  the  Seuti  and  Picti 
were  incorporated ;  but  the  kingdom  was  still 
denominated  Pictland,  and  did  not  assume  the 
name  it  now  bears  until  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
II.     Ammian.  Mareett.  20,  1 .  S6.  4.  27,  8. 

SCKlBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated, that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  l>een  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    Sueton.  in  Aug.  62. 

SCRlBOlClcs.  L.  Libo,  a  Roman  historian, 
author  of  Annals  cited  by  Cicero.     Ep.  ad  Alt. 

18,   81. Largus    Designatianus,  a   Roman 

physician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
and  la  said  to  have  attended  that  emperor  to 
Britain.  He  wnite  a  treatise  '*  De  Coropositione 
niedieamentoruro,"  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Rhodius.  Pauv.  1655,  4to. 

SCOLTRNNA,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
on  The  northern  confines  of  Btruria,  and  flowing 
to  the  east  of  Mulina  into  the  Padus.  It  it  now 
llie  .^noro.     Strab.  b.—Liv.  41,  IS. 


SCTLLACIUM,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Brutii,  in  a  south-west  direction  from 
Crotona,  and  communicating  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf  (Sinus  Scyllaeius).  Accord- 
ing to  Strabn,  it  was  colonixed  by  the  Atheniant 
under  Mnestheus,  but  he  neither  mentions  the 
time,  nor  the  circumstances  which  led  lo  its 
establishment.  Servius,  however,  observes, 
that  these  Athenians  were  returning  ttom  Alrica. 
At  a  later  period  it  received  a  Roman  colony. 
Scyllacium  was  the  birth  place  ot  Cassiodorus. 
It  is  now  SquiUace.  Strab.  6.  -  Serv.  ad  Firg. 
JEn.  3,  553.—  Veil.  Paterc.  1,  15. 

ScTLAX.  a  celebrated  geographer  and  ma- 
thematician, was  a  native  of  Caryandain  Caria; 
and  is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  and  by  Suidas.  the 
latter  of  whom  has  evidently  confounded  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  same  name.  A  peripliu 
remains  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax,  which  is  a 
brief  survey  of  the  countries  along  the  shores  6i 
the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas,  together 
with  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  surveyed 
by  Hanno.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  cor- 
rupted state.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Grono* 
vius,  4to  L.  Bat.  1677.     Herod.  4,  44. 

SCTLLA,  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as  that  mon- 
arch besieged  her  father's  capital.  To  make 
him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed  him 
that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his  handa, 
if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos  consented, 
and  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara  depended  on  the 
golden  hair,  which  w  as  on  the  bead  of  Nisus, 
Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  fktber  was  asleep,  and 
from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the  Megareans 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  enemy  easily  became 
masters  of  the  place.  Scylla  was  disappointed  in 
her  expectations,  and  Minos  treated  her  with 
such  contempt  and  ridicule,  that  she  threw 
herself  from  a  tower  into  the  sea,  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,  she  was  changed  into  a  lark 
by  the  gods,  and  her  father  into  a  hawk.  Ovid. 
Trist.  2.  393.-  Patu.  2,  U.—Fropert.  SI.  3,  19, 
21.—  Hygiru/ab,  198.—  Firg.  6.  1,  405,  Ac— — 
A  daughter  of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Phorcys,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus, 
one  of  the  deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned 
the  addresses  of  Glaucus,  and  the  god,  to  render 
her  more  propitious,  applied  to  Circe,  whose 
knowledge  of  herbs  and  incantations  was  uni- 
versally admired.  Ciree  no  sooner  saw  him 
than  she  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  instead 
of  giving  him  the  required  assistance,  she  at- 
tempted to  make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain. 
To  punish  her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  juiee  of 
some  poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  nymph  touched  the  plaee,  than  she 
found  every  part  of  her  body  below  the  waist, 
changed  into  frightful  monsters  like  dogs,  which 
never  ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body 
assumed  an  equally  hideous  form.  She  found 
herself  supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she  had 
j  six  difTerent  beads,  each  with  three  rows  of 
teeth.  This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  lerrifled 
;  her,  that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the 
■  sea  which  separates  the  coast  of  luly  and  Sicily, 
i  where  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  eon 
'•  tinued  to  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  uni- 
>  versally  deemed  by  the  ancients  as  very  dan- 
:  gerous  to  sailors,  as  well  as  the  whirlpool  of 
,  Charybdis  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Daring  a  { 
tempest  the  waves  are  described  by  mooac 
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TW  aeaaton  whom  Romulua  ervated  were  an 
tandred,  to  whom  b«  aiurwardt  added  tbe 
Minie  numbtr  when  the  Sabine*  bad  miiprated 
to  Rome.  Tbis  is  rather  doubtftil,  ninee  LIt; 
exprvMly  atatea  that  there  were  only  100  aenators 
at  tbe  death  of  Romulua,  and  that  their  number 
waa  increaaed  by  Tullua  Hoatiliua,  after  4he 
deairuetion  of  Alba.  Tarquiniua  Priaeua  added 
lUO  Boore.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Uut  Tar- 
quin,  whoae  tyranny  had  thiiuied  the  patrieiant 
as  well  as  the  plebeiana,  ll>4  new  aenators  were 
•bosen  U>  complete  the  SOO;  and  as  they  were 
called  eontcripH,  tbe  senate  ever  afterwarda 
ooaaiated  of  members  who  were  denominated 
pain$  and  amaeripti.  The  number  of  [300  con- 
tinued with  amall  variatiim  to  tbe  time  of  Sylla, 
who  increaaed  it,  but  how  many  he  addeid  is 
•neertain.  It  appears  that  there  were  at  least 
above  400.  In  tbe  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
number  of  senator*  was  increased  to  yOOi»  and 
after  his  death  to  1000;  but,  many  worthless 
persons  havinx  obtained  admittance  into  the 
senate  during  tbe  civil  wars,  Auguatua  reduced 
tbe  number  to  fiflO.  Tbe  place  of  a  aenator 
waa  alwaya  be«towed  upon  merit.  Tbe  idoiuureha 
bad  tbe  privilege  of  ehiiosing  the  membera,  and 
after  the  expuUion  of  the  Tarquina,  it  was  one 
of  the  right*  of  the  eonsula,  till  the  election  of 
tbe  eenaors,  who,  fh>m  their  oflBoe,  seemed  most 
eapable  of  making  choice  of  men  whose  charac- 
ter waa  irreproachable,  whose  morals  were  pure, 
and  relaUofu  honourable.  '  -Tnetimes  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  elected  senators,  but  it  was 
only  upon  aome  extraordinary  oeeaaions;  there 
waa  alao  a  dictator  chosen  to  Oil  up  the  number 
of  the  aenate  after  tbe  battle  of  Cannot.  Only 
particular  families  were  admitted  into  the  aenate; 
and  when  the  plebeians  were  permitted  to  share 
the  honours  of  tbe  state,  it  waa  then  required 
that  ttiey  ahould  be  bom  of  flree  citizens.  It 
waa  alao  required  that  tbe  candidates  ahould  be 
knights  before  their  admiaaion  into  tbe  senate. 
They  were  to  be  above  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  to  have  previoualy  paaaed  thmugh  the  in- 
ferior officea  of  qosBStor,  tribune  of  the  people, 
aadile,  prator,  and  consul.  Some,  however,  rap- 
pose  that  the  senators  whom  Rnmulun  ehoae 
were  all  old  men;  yet  his  sueeessors  neglected 
this,  and  often  men  who  were  below  the  age  of 
twenty-five  were  admitted  by  courtesy  into  tbe 
senate.  The  dignity  of  a  senator  eould  not  be 
supported  without  the  poasesnion  of  60.000  aes- 
tetees,  or  about  79001,  Bnglinh  money;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum, 
were  generally  struck  out  of  tbe  list  of  senator*. 
This  regulation  wa*  not  made  in  the  flrst  ages  of 
Ae  republie,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.  The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  prnfesiiion.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished fh>m  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their 
dress.  They  wor^  the  latirUve.  a  white  tunic, 
or  waistcoat,  with  an  ohlnrifr  broad  stripe  of 
purple,  like  a  ribband,  sewed  t<>  it;  it  was  broad, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  equites,  who  wore  a 
narrow  one,  half  bno's  of  a  black  colour,  with  a 
crescent  or  silver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C,  in- 
dicative of  the  ancient  number  of  the  senate,  one 
oundre  (Omfum.)  They  hnd  the  sole  right  of 
feasting  publicly  in  the  capital  in  ceremonial 
habits;  they  sat  in  curule  chaini,  and,  at  the  re- 
presentation of  plays  and  public  spectacles,  they 
were  bonaurcd  with  particular  seat*.  Whenever 


j  they  travelled  abroad,  evpu  on  their  own  but! 
ness  they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expence 
and  always  found  provisiime  for  themselves  and 
their  attendants  ready  prepared  on  the  road;  a 
privilege  that  was  generally  termed ,A'«'^^<>'><>n- 
On  public  festivala  they  wore  the  prtrtextn.  or 
long  white  robe,   with  purple  borders.      The 
right  of  convocating  the  senate  belonged  only  to 
the  monarch*;  and  after  tbe  expulsion  of  (he 
Tarquins,  to  the  consuls,  the  dictator,  master  of 
the  horse,  governor  of  Rome,  and  tribunes  of 
tbe  people;  but  no  magintrate  could  exercise  this 
privilege  except  in  tbe  absence  of  a  superior 
o£9cer,   the  tribunes  excepted.      The  time  of 
meeting  was  generally  three  times  a  month,  on 
the  calends,  nones,  and  ides.    Under  Augustus 
they  were  iM>t  assembled  on  the  nones.     It  was 
requisite  that  the  place  where  tbey  assembled 
ahould  have  been  previously  consecrated  by  the 
augur.     This  was  generally  in  tbe  temple  of 
Concord,  of  Jupiter  Capitol inus,  Apollo,  Ctistoi 
and  Pollux,  ftc  or  in  the  Curiae  called  Hostilia, 
Julia,  Pompeia.  ftc    When  audience  was  given 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  either    in  the 
temples  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo;  and  the  same 
ceremony  as  to  their  meeting  was  also  observed 
when  they  transacted  buaineaa  with  their  gen- 
erals, as  the  ambassador*  of  foreign  nations,  and 
the  commanders  of  armies,  while  in  commission, 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  within  the  walls 
of  the  city.    To  render  their  decrees  valid  and 
authentic,  a  certain  number  of  members  wa* 
requisite  and  such  as  were  absent  without  some 
proper  cause,  were  always  fined.    In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  400  senators  Were  requisite  to  make 
a  senate.     Nothing  was  transacted  before  sun- 
rise, or  after  sun -set.     In  their  o£9ce  the  sena- 
tors were  the  guaidians  of  religion.     They  dis- 
posed of  tbe  provinces  as  they  plessed.  they 
prorogued  the  assemblies  of  the  people;  they 
appointed  thanksgivings,  nominated  their  am- 
bassadors, distributed  the  public  money;  and,  in 
short,  had    the    management  of  every  thing 
political   or  civil   in   the  repulilic    except  the 
creating  of  magistraten,  the  enacting  of  laws, 
and  (he  declarations  of  war  or  peace,  which  were 
confined  to  the  awiemblies  of  the  people.     Rank 
was  always  regarded  in  their  meetings.     The 
chief  magistrates  of  the  state,  such  as  the  con- 
suls, the  prKtors,  and  censors,  sat  flrst;  after 
these  the  inferior  magintrateit,  such  as  the  aediles 
and  quastors,  and  last  of  all   those  that  then 
exercised  no  oflSce  in  the  state.     Their  opinion* 
were  originally  collected,  each  according  to  his 
age;  but  when  tbe  office  of  censor  was  institut* 
ed,  the  opinion  of  the  princep$  $enatua,  or  the 
person  whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's 
list,  was  flrst  consulted,  and  afterwards  those 
who  were  of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their 
respective  order.     In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  con- 
suls elect  were  flrst  consulted;  and  in  the  age  of 
Casar,  he  was  permitted  to  >peale  flrst  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  on  whom  the  consul  had  origi- 
nally conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperor* 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
were   generally   consulted    before    all    others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  refkrrtmd 
rtiaium,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  permitted  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  ba 
pleased:  and  on  that  accovmt  it  was  oftco  usoal 
for  tbe  senators  to  protract  their  speeches  till  it 
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WM  too  Ute  to  dotrnnine.    When  the  quettionl 
was  pat,  they  pused  to  thr  side  of  that  speaker 
wbote  opinion  they  approred,  and  a  majority  of 
votes  was  easily  eolleeted.  without  the  trouble  of 
eountinf  the  numbers.     This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  called  pedibiu  in  aUeuiut  tententkan  wet 
and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  senators  who 
had  not  the  privilese  of  speakitiK,  but  only  the 
riiibt  of  srlviny  a  silent  vote,  such  as  bore  som« 
curule  honours,  and  on  that  account  were  per* 
mitted  to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  todeliberate, 
were  denominated  pedarii  tenatoret.     Alter  the 
majority  had  been  known,  the  matter  was  de- 
termined, and  a  senatuwofwuinMn  was  immedi- 
ately written  by  the  elerlu  of  the  house,  at  the 
feet  of  the  chief  noafistrates,  and  it  was  sicned 
ilry  all  the  principal  members  of  thebouse>  When 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
make  a  senate,  the  decision  was  called  seiwrfia 
mtetorU"*;  but  it  was  of  no  consequence  if  it  did 
not  afterwards  pass  into  a  tenatuteomuUum.  The 
tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the  word  veto,  could 
stop  ine  debates,  and  the  decrees  of  the  assem- 
bled senate,  as  also  any  one  «ho  was  of  equal 
authority  «ith  him  who  had  proposed  the  matter. 
The  tencttuicontuUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of 
the  consuls,  who  could  suppress  or  preserve 
thfm;  but  about  the  year  of  Rome  304.  they 
were  always  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  by  the  ssdiles  of 
the  people.  The  degradation  of  the  senators  was 
made  by  the  censor,  by  omitting  their  names 
when  he  called  over  the  list  of  the  senate.  This 
was  called  preelerire.    A  senator  could  be  again 
Introduced  into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his 
character,  or  fortune,  which  had  been  the  catues 
why  the  censor  had  lawfully  called  him  imquali- 
Sed,  and  bad  challenged  his  opposition.    The 
meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sudden,  except 
the  particular  times  already  mentioned,  up<« 
any  emergency.  After  the  death  of  Juliiu  Casar, 
Uiey  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the  ides  of 
Marcli,  which  were  called  pmrrieidhtm,  beeaiue 
on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assassinated. 
The  sons  of  senators,  after  they  had  put  on  the 
toga  virilit,  were  permitted  to  come  into  the 
senate,  but  this  was  afterward  limited*    [Fid. 
Papirius.]     The  rank  and  authority  of  the  sen- 
ators, which  were  so  eonspleuoiu  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  and  which   caused  the 
minister  of  Pyrrhus  to  declare,  that  the  Roman 
senate   was   a  venerable   assembly   of  kings, 
dwindled  into  nothing  under  the  emperors.  Mm 
of  the  lowest  charaeter  were  admitted  into  the 
senate.     The  emperors  took  pleasure  in  robbing 
this    illustrious  body  of  their  privileges  and 
authority,  and  the  senators  themselves,  by  their 
manners  and  servility,  contributed  as  much  as 
the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign  to  diminish  their 
own  consequence  ( and  by  apidauding  the  follies 
of  a  Nero,  and  the  cruelties  of  a  Domitlan,  they 
convinced  the  world  that  they  no  longer  pos- 
acMed  sufficient  prudence  or  authority  to  be 
consulted  on  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 
In  the  election  of  successors  to  the  imperial 
purple  after  Aturustus,  the  approbation  of  the 
senate  was  consulted,  but  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  and  the  concurrence  of  a  body  of 
Men  was  little  regMrdrd  who  wrre  without  power, 
and  under  the  control  of  a  mercenary  army. 
Th<>  title  of  dnriatintuM  was  given  to  the  senators 
onder  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
«iUr  distinoUco*  which  the*  had  in  compensation 


for  tlM  toaa  of  their  independence.    The 
was  aoolished  by  Jiutinian,  thirteen 
after  its  flnt  institution  by  Romulus. 

SknSca,  M.  ANNiBOS,  a  celebrated  philoc^ 
pber.  was  bom  at  CordutMi,  near  the  eommetwe- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  eque*trian  ranic,  and  an  eminent  oraiw, 
of  whom  some  declamations  and  controversies 
are  extant.  His  mother  was  Helvia.  a  Spanish 
lady  of  distinction.  Being  educated  at  Roas^ 
he  was  early  initiated  In  the  study  of  eloquence 
by  bis  father,  and  otiier  masters;  bat  his  owa 
propensity  led  him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
study  of  iriiilosophy.  He  first  Joined  the  Pytha- 
goreans, whom  he  aoon  left  for  the  Stoics:  be. 
however,  confined  himself  to  no  sect,  but 
tended  hia  inquiries  to  all  the  lyateinsof  Oreeisa 
philosophy.  In  conCormity  to  the  wishes  of  km 
father,  he  pleaded  some  tiine  in  the  eoorts  d 
justice,  and  acquired  by  the  practice  a  considsr- 
able  reputation  bntit  isthooght  be  relinqoiihsd 
the  bar,  through  fear  of  the  jealousy  of  Calignlk 
who  was  ambitious  of  oratorical  tJsme.  Boterisf 
into  public  life,  he  obtained  the  office  of  qoastar. 
and  had  risen  to  sooie  eooaequenee  In  the  eoert 
of  Claudint,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mes- 
■alina,  he  was  accused  of  an  adulterons  eomroews 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Oermanicus,  and  «ss 
banished  to  the  island  of  Corsica.  In  that  irtrrrl 
he  remained  in  exile  eight  years.  eonaoHng  hi» 
self  with  the  maxims  of  philosophy,  thomk 
never  resigned  to  the  severity  of  his  lot.  as  smt 
be  inferred  fhim  his  complaints,  and  his  ^biect 
application  to  the  emperor  for  pardon.  Upas 
the  marriage  of  Claudius  to  his  areood  w* 
Agrippina,  Seneca  was  through  her  tnlloeaei, 
recalled,  and,  after  being  raised  to  the  prsNV 
ship,  was  appointed  preceptpr  to  her  son  Ncn; 
while  Burrhus  was  made  his  governor  sad 
military  Instructor.  They  are  said  to  have  aend 
with  the  most  perfect  unanimity  in  restniaiic 
him  from  those  vices,  to  which  his  aituatioa  sa< 
inclination  prompted  hira;  and  obtained  aaa*- 
cendency  over  him,  to  which  la  attributed  ifei 
flattering  promise  of  the  first  yeara  of  his  ici|»i 
When  Nero  began  to  display  his  real  ebafact«. 
his  quarrels  with  his  mother,  who  waa  as  vieksl 
and  wicked  as  her  son.  laid  hia  goveraon  nBicr 
great  difficulties.  Once  they  were  the  niiisn  -f 
reconciling  them,  but  at  length  the  brwaeh  «• 
irreparable,  and  Nero  determined  to  free  hisMttf 
fkom  one  whom  he  regarded  aa  a  dangerous  «sn 
petitor,  bv  the  horrid  crime  of  matricide.  Seem 
and  Burrhiu  were  apprised  of  his  intention,  ■< 
did  not  oppose  it  as  they  ourht  to  have  *■*; 
and  after  ttie  deed  was  perpetrated.  Seneca  wisli 
to  the  senate,  in  the  name  of  the  emperw;  • 
Justify  it.  BurrhiM  died  very  scmwi,  and  the  » 
fluence  of  Seneca  over  his  pupil  wai 
lost;  nevertheless  the  tyrant  heaped 
preceptor  unbounded  wealth,  which 
exposed  the  charaeter  of  the  phi  I 
severe  censure,  but  was  In  the  end  the  piiwJ>i 
cause  of  his  destruction.  Findinit  that  he  «« 
an  object  of  envy  to  the  fkTouritea  of  the  prlan 
he  requested  permission  to  retire  ftvtn  co^ 
and  refimd  all  that  he  had  reeeired  froai  * 
Imperial  liberality.  Nero  SMenred  him  of  M 
continued  regard,  and  would  not  bear  of  ie 
proffered  restitution  of  rewards,  which  he  hai  • 
well  merited.  Seneca,  however,  kiaew  hia  ••* 
well  to  place  any  confidence  in  his  dt^claratiaek 
and  kept  himself  out  of  sight  aa  much  as  ye*- 
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Mn>  NotwKhftanding  his  prudence,  it  is  said 
CD«t  the  tynot  engaged  one  of  bis  freedmen  to 
poisoo  bim,  and  that  Seneca  by  good  fortune 
escaped  the  snare.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  an  occasion  was  given  to  the  emperor  to 
gratify  his  hatred  against  one,  whom  he  felt  as  a 
secret  censor  of  his  vices.  Under  the  pretence 
of  Seneca's  connection  with  a  conspiracy,  a 
inilitary  tribune  was  sent  with  a  band  of  soldiers 
to  Seneea's  house,  where  he  was  at  supper  with 
his  wife  Paulina,  and  two  (Mends.  He  was, 
without  much  ceremony,  commanded  to  put  an 
end  to  himself.  The  philosopher  heard  the 
sentence  with  equanimity,  and  only  asked  fbr 
time  sulficifnt  to  malie  his  will.  This  was  re- 
cused, and  turning  to  his  Mends,  he  said,  that 
since  he  was  not  allowed  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  them  in  any  other  way,  he  would  leave  them 
the  image  of  bis  life,  as  the  best  memorial  of 
their  friendship.  He  then  exhorted  them  to 
moderate  their  grief.  He  embraced  Paulina,  and 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her;  but  she  refused  any 
other  consolation  than  that  of  dying  with  him. 
The  death  which  he  chose  was  that  by  opening 
his  veins,  and  he  expired  in  the  year  65,  and  in 
the  ISth  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  emperor 
would  not  suffer  Paulina  to  die  with  her  bus- 
band;  but  she  never  recovered  the  loss  of  blood 
which  she  had  experienced,  before  the  imperial 
decree  arrived.  The  character  of  Seneca  has 
been  greatly  extolled  by  some  writers;  and  not 
less  deprecated  by  others;  but  Tacitus,  without 
pretending  to  conceal  his  faults,  inclines  to  a 
lavourable  opinion  of  him;  and  it  is  completely 
ascertained  that  while  Nero  followed  the  pre* 
cepts  of  his  master,  he  appeared  a  good  prince ; 
and  that  all  virtue  was  banished  from  the  court, 
when  Seneca  left  it.  If  a  writer  could  be  es- 
timated by  bis  works,  a  purer  moralist  could 
not  easily  be  found;  for  their  constant  tenor  is 
that  of  solid  virtue,  tempered  with  humanity, 
and  exalted  by  the  noblest  principles  of  theism. 
They  are  indeed  marked  with  the  tumid  pride 
inculcated  by  the  Stoical  sect,  to  which  he 
chiefly  adhered,  though  he  IVeely  adopted  what 
he  found  good  in  others.  Of  his  writings  which 
have  eonte  down  to  us,  the  greater  part  are 
moral,  consisting  of  epistles,  124  in  number,  and 
of  dintinet  treatises  en  Anger,  Consolation, 
Providence,  tte.  There  are,  moreover,  seven 
books  on  physical  topics,  entitled  **  Natural 
Questions,"  in. which  are  to  be  found  the  rudi- 
ments of  some  notions  regarded  as  fiindaroental 
in  modem  physics.  A  number  of  tragedies  are 
extant,  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  but  they  are 
probably  not  his;  nor  is  it  at  all  known  to  whom 
they  ought  to  be  ascribed.  The  best  editions  of 
Senena  are  that  of  Lipsius.  fol.  Antv.  1652,  that 
esim  noli$  wuriorum,  S  vols.  8vo.  Amst  167;2;  and 
that  of  Ruhkopf.  &  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1797-1811. 
The  best  editions  of  the  tragedies  separately, 
are,  that  of  Oronovius,  Svo.  Lugd.  Bat.  166L  and 
thnt  of  Baden.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1621. 

SbnOnbs,  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Oallia 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  possessions 
on  the  Sequana  or  Seine  about  seventy  miles 
trom  Parit,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus, 
Invaded  Italy,  and  pillaved  Rome.  They  after- 
wards united  with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etru- 
rians* to  make  war  against  the  Romans,  till  they 
Hreie  lotAlly  destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief 
at  their  towns  in  that  part  of  Italy  whi>re  they 
settled  near  Umbria,  and  which  f^om  them  was 


called  Senagalliea,  were  Panum  PortmsB^  ScDa| 
Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum.  [fid.  Cimbri.J 
Lucun.  I,  254.— Sil.  8,  454.-X>ie.5,  35,  &o. 

SBP1A8,  a  cape  of  Thessaly,  now  St  George. 

Sbptbm  aqua,  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 

Reate.     Cie.  AU.  4,  15* Fratres,  a  mountain 

of  Mauritania,  now  GeLei'Mouia.     Strab.   17. 

• Maria,  the  entrances  of  the  seven  mouths 

of  the  Po. 

Sbptbrion,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by 
Apollo,  and  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

SBPTIMlDS,  Tit.  a  Roman  knight,  distin- 
guished by  bis  poetical  compositions  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus  as 
well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  sixth  of 
hts  second  book  of  Odes  to  him. 

SbqdAna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  fielga  and  the  Celtae,  and 
is  now  called  la  Seine.  The  course  of  this  river 
extends  250  miles.    Mela,  3,  2.  —  Lucan.  1.  425. 

SEQUi.NI.  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  terri- 
tories of  the  .£dui,  between  the  Soane  and 
mount  Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome, 
See.  [Fid.  iEdui.]  The  country  which  they 
inhabit  is  now  called  Franche  Cmnp/e,  or  Upper 
Burgundy.     Ceet.  B.  O. 

SBRAPIo,  a  surname  given  to  one  of  the 
Seipios,  because    he  reiiembled   a  swine-herd 

of  that  name. A  Greek  poet  who  flourished 

in  the  age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with 
Pluurch. 

SbrApis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another,  very 
rich,  at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  146,  and 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  May,  but 
with  so  much  licentiousness  that  the  senate 
were  soon  after  obliged  to  abolish  them.  Hero- 
dotus, who  speaks  in  a  very  circumstantial 
manner  of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religion  of 
the  Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of  ttie  god 
Serapis.  ApoIIodorus  says  it  is  the  same  ai  the 
bull  Apis.  Pout.  1,  18.  8,  34.  -  Tad*.  HiH.  4, 
S3.     MaiHaL  9,  30. 

BBRB0N18,now  Sihaknt-Bardowal,  a  lake  be* 
tween  Eicypt  and  Palestine,  and  near  mount 
Casius.  Here  Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris, 
was  said  to  be  concealed. 

Sbrbs.  a  nation  of  Asia.     Fid.  Series. 
Srrobstus,  a  sailor  in  the  fl^et  of  iEneas, 
from  wtiom  the  flsmily  of  the  Sergii  at  Rome 
were  descended,     f^irg.  Mn.  5,  121. 

SBROIUS,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. A 

miliury  tribune  at  the  sieve  of  Veil.  The 
family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and  branched 
out  into  the  severxl  families  of  the  Fidenates, 
Sill.  CatilinsB,  Nattse,  Ocells,  and  Planci. 

SbbICA  or  the  Litnd  of  Silk,  a  country  of 
Asia,  touching  to  the  west  upon  Scythia  extra 
Inuum,  and  corresponding  with  the  modem 
Otinete  province  of  Shentee,  together  with  parts 
of  such  other  provinces  as  bonier  immediately 
upon  it.  To  the  south  it  joined  the  territory  of 
the  Sinn,  between  whom  and  the  Seres,  trom 
their  being  the  same  people,  the  ancients  were 
unable  to  draw  any  line  of  separation  ;  indeed 
one  of  their  authors  plainly  asserts  that  the  silk 
came  from  Thlna-  The  name  Seres  was  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  country  to  which  the 
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■ntfent*  applied  it  nnd  w%%  u-ted  by  them  u  a 
•olleetivi*  »|>p«*U«ti(m  f  >r  ratny  trib<*s,  derived 
from  ttiM  production  wbieh  tbey  furnished :  the 
Orei*k«  enlled  the  inaect  from  which  silk  was 
procured  8er,  the  thickly  woven  stuflT  itself 
Holnnerieum.  and  the  country  which  produced 
it  Serica.  The  Indians  were  familiar  with  the 
productions  of  Serica  many  year*  before  the 
Oreifks  and  Romans;  it  wiis  not  till  the  time 
of  Auifiisius  that  the  latter  people  became  ac- 
quaint<>d  with  them.  The  most  important  of 
iu  productions,  silk,  was  then  for  the  first  time 
broutbt  into  the  western  countries,  and  was 
purchased  with  the  greatest  avidity,  especially 
after  a  Oreek  woman  of  CosdiscovenNl  a  method 
of  unraTelling  the  stuff  and  weaving  it  in  a  more 
thin  and  elegant  manner.  The  Indians  at  last 
caceessfiilly  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into 
their  own  country  at  Serioda  or  Sirhind,  after 
wbieh  it  became  a  common  article  of  elothinc 
amongst  the  western  nations.  The  ancients 
were  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  way  in 
which  silk  was  produced ;  the  Indians  told  them 
it  was  a  line  coating  which  covered  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees,  and  which  the  Seres  moistened, 
eombed  off,  and  farther  prepared :  this  m<?thod 
of  procuring  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  the  Arst 
author  who  alludes  to  the  Sericum.  Others 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Seres  had  a  mHhod  of 
interweavinc  the  beautiful  flowers  of  their  pro- 
lific meadows:  but  they  at  last  became  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
silk -worm,  or  bombyx  as  It  was  called  by  the 
Latins,  of  which  a  very  tolerable  description  is 
given  by  Pliny.  The  fact  of  the  Romans  having 
irspatehed  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese,  seems  to 
be  very  fairly  established  by  the  historians  of  the 
latter  people,  who  state  it  to  bave  been  sent 
from  An-toun  (i.  e.  Antoninus)  emperor  of  the 
west,  to  Oan-tl,  who  reigned  in  China  about 
A.  0. 150.  PloL  6.  16— Hora'.  Od  1,  29.  9.  — 
iMcan.  10,  I4S.  -Virg.  O.  2,  121. 

SbrIphus.  an  island  of  the  iBgean,  snath  of 
Qfthnus.  and  now  Serpho.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  m<Mt 
remarkable  adventores  of  Perseus,  who  change.! 
Folydectesi,  king  of  the  island,  and  his  subjecH. 
hito  stonet,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his 
mother  Danae.  Strabo  seems  to  account  fur  this 
fSible  fkom  the  rocky  nature  of  the  island. 
Pliny  makes  its  circuit  twelve  miles.  In  Juve- 
nal's time  state  prisoners  were  sent  there. 
Find.  Pyth.  IS,  \9—8trab.  \Q,~Ju«.  S**.  10. 170. 

SsnniLNOs,  a  surname  given  to  Cnieinnatua, 
bee«use  tie  was  found  towing  his  flelds  when 
told  that  he  had  been  eleeteil  dicutor.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  Serranus  was  a  different 
person  from  Cineinnatus.  PlHu  18.  8.  — JU«.  8, 
26 —  Firg.  /Em.  6  844.— —One  of  the  aoxiliaries 
of  Tumus,  killed  hi  the  night  by  Nisus.  Plurg. 
/En.  9.  335.— A  poet  of  eome  merit  in  Domi- 
tian's  reicu.    Juv.  7,  80. 

SbktorIvs.  Qviirrui,  a  Roman  general,  eon 
of  QuiRtus  and  Rhea,  bom  at  Nursia.  His  first 
campaign  was  under  the  great  Marius.  against 
the  Teutones  and  Cimbrl.  He  visited  the 
enemy's  camp  as  a  spy,  and  had  tlie  misfortune 
so  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  battle  be  foufhc 
When  Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  and 
B^«««btar•d  all  their  enemies  Sertnrius  aecom- 
pMiied  them,  bat  he  expressed  bis  sorrow  and 
eoneem  at  the  melancholy  death  of  so  manv  of 
his  eoaatryman.     He  afterwards  lied  for  safety 


into  Spain,  when  Sylla  bad  proaerfbed  Um,  sad 
in  this  distant  province  he  behaved  himself  vUh 
w  much  address  and  valour  that  he  was  looked 
upon    as    the    sorereign  of  the    country,     lbs 
Lusitanians  universally  revered  and  loved  bin, 
and  the  Roman  general  did   not  show  himself 
leas  attentive   to  their   interest,   by  establisfaing 
public  schools,  and  educating  the  children  of  the 
country  in  the  polite  arts,  and  the  literature  of 
Greece    and    Rome.       He    had    establidted   » 
senate,  over  which    he   presided  with  consular 
authority,  and   the  Romans,   who   followed  Ui 
standard,  paid  equal  reverence   to    his  person 
They   were    experimentally   convinced     of    tut 
valour  and  magnanimity  as  a  general,  and  th* 
artful  manner  in  which  he  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  adhereou  in  the  garb  of  religioa, 
did  not  diminish  his  repuution.     He  preteodrd 
to  hold  commerce  with  heaven  by  means  of  • 
white    hind  which  he  had  tamed  with   great 
success,  and  which  followed  him  every  where. 
even  in  the  field  of  battle.     Tnc  sueeesi  of  Set- 
torius  in  Spain,  and  hi*  popularity  among  the 
natives  alarmed  the  Romans.     They  sent  soost 
troops  to  oppose  him,  but  with  little  suecest. 
Pour  armies  were  found  insufficient  to  crush  or 
even  hurt  Sertorius,  and  Pompey  and  Metelliu, 
who  never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining 
the  victory,  were  driven  with  dishonour  (na 
the  field.     But  the  favourite  pf  the   Lu>itaniaas 
wa<  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  usually  attend 
greamess.      Perpenoa,  one  uf  his  officer*  wbe 
WAS  jealous  uf  hit  fame,  and  tired  of  a  superior, 
conspired  against  him.     At  a  ba'iqaet  the  an- 
spirators  began  to  open    their   intentions   by 
speaking  with  flreedom  and  licentiousness  in  the 
presenoe  of  Sertorius,  whose  age  and  charaetw 
had    hitherto  claimed  deference    from  oCh«rs. 
Perpenna  overturned  a  glass  of  wine,  as  a  si«iul 
to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and  immeJiateiy 
Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  stabbed  Sertonaa, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  all  tb»  rect; 
seventy-three  years  before  Christ.       Sertorim 
hai  been  commended  for  hia  love  of  justiec  asl 
moderation.     The  Atttering  de«eriptioo  wbic* 
he  heard  uf  the  Fortunate  Islands  when  be  paa 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  w 
bid  a'lieu  to  the  world,  and  p^rhap^  he  woold 
have  retired  fh>m  the  noiae  of   war.  nod  tks 
clamours  of  envy,  to  end  bis  days  in  tha  bo«iai 
of  a  peaceful  and  solitary  island,  had  not  tbs 
stronger  calls  of  ambition  and  tb«  love  of  laas 
prevailed  over  the  intruding  reOeeUooa  of  a 
moment.     It  has  been  obaerved.  that  in  h« 
latter  daya  Sertoriiu  became  indolwni,  and  fmi 
of   luxuiT  and  wanton   cruelty ;    yea    we    lua* 
cenfeas  that    in    affability,  clemency,  complala- 
anoe,  generosity,  and   miliury  valcrur,    b*    Ml 
only  suipassed  his  contompomries.  but   tba  rirt 
of  the  Romans.    PUtL  <n  rita.—PaUre.  %  9. 
ttc—FUrr.  8,  «,  Ac^Appicut.  d$  dm. 

Ubhviua,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  Julius  Onsar,  thon^  her  brocber 
waa  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemiea  of  br 
lover.  Tb  eonvlnee  C«aar  of  her  alieeciosK.  sb* 
sent  him  a  letter  filled  with  the  moat  tend^ 
espreasionB  of  regard  for  hia  peraun.  TtM  Utut 
was  delivered  to  Csesar  in  the  senate  hnnsa, 
while  tliey  were  debating  abom  pgniahiag  lbs 
associates  of  Catiline's  oonspiraey .  aad  wIm^ 
Cato  saw  it.  he  exclaimed  that  it  waa  a  leoer 
from  the  ctmspirators.  and  insisted  ic 
on  iu  IMing  made  public-      Upoo  thia 
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rapoblicaa  party.  He  died  in  the  eamp  of  An- 
titay  under  the  wallt  of  Modena,  haviag  beea 
sent  on  an  embauy  to  that  leader  from  the 
Roaaaa  senate.  Cicero,  in  his  9th  Philippic, 
plead<  for  a  brasen  atatue  to  be  erected  to  SuU 
pitius,  which  honour  waj  granted  by  the  aeoate. 
•^— Olauliui.  a  gramniariao.  Suet,  de  CI.  Or, 
— »Uoaoratui  Bfaurui.a  gramiDArianaoderitic, 
who  flauriihed  in  the  reigna  of  Areadiua  and 
Honoriui.  He  it  principally  known  by  his  com- 
meotariea  u.i  Vincil,  which  contain  some  valu- 
able n()tie<*s  of  the  geography  and  arts  of  antiquity. 
The  eommeniarie«  of  Servius  are  given  most 
correctly  in  the  edition  of  Virgil  by  Burmann, 
A  vols.  4to,  Amst.  1746.  A  tract  on  prosody  by 
^is  author,  entitled  **  Centimetrom."ls  printed 
in  the  eullectioaa  of  the  ancient  grammarians. 

SK803TRI8,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt  some 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  ordered 
all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  born 
on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly  edu- 
cated, and  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  company  of 
his  son.  Tail  succeeded  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure  to  find  himielf 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful  ministers, 
and  active  warriors,  whose  education  and  inti- 
mtoy  with  their  prince  rendered  them  insepar- 
ably devoied  to  his  interest.  When  Sesostris 
had  ttieeeeded  on  his  father's  throne,  h^  became 
ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  aftePlli 
divided  hii  kingdom  into  thirty-six  different  die- 
tricts.  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  worid.  Libya, 
.Athiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of 
Dariui.  H:i  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued 
the  Thraeiani;  and  that  the  fame  of  his  con- 
quests mignt  lony  survive  him,  be  placed 
columns  in  the  tevoral  provinces  he  had  sub- 
dued; and  many  ages  after,  this  pompoui  inscrip- 
tion was  read  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  "  Sesostris 
the  king  of  kings  has  conquered  this  teritory  by 
his  armi."  A:  his  return  home  the  monarch 
•mployed  hi*  time  in  encouraging  the  flae  arts, 
and  in  improving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom. 
He  erected  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  the  vic- 
tories which  he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of 
earth  were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt, 
where  cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
inhabitants  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
Some  canals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis  to 
fkeilitate  navigation,  and  the  communication 
of  one  province  with  another.  In  his  old  age, 
Sesostris,  gro«n  inOrm  and  blind,  destroyed 
himself,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  accord, 
ing  to  some.  His  mildnesi  towards  the  con- 
quered has  been  admVred.  while  same  have 
upbraided  him  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence  in 
causing  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by  so-ne  of  the 
monareiis  whom  he  had  conquered.  The  age  of 
Seso!ttris  is  so  remote  from  every  authentic  re- 
cord, that  many  have  supported  that  the  actions 
and  conquests  ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  un- 
certain ani  totally  fabulous.  Herod.  2,  10)t.  8co. 
—Diod.  1.  -P'al  Place.  5.  419.  —FUa.  33,  3.  - 
Lumn.  iO,  276 — SKro^.  16. 

SsssiTBd,  now  Stria,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Oaul.  falling  into  the  Po.     Ptin.  S,  16 

Sbstos,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos,  which 
Uy  somewhat  to  the  south.    It  appears  to  hav« 


been  founded  at  an  early  period  by  i 
lians.  2iestos  was  tne  place  where  Xerxes  baiit  ' 
his  famous  bridge  of  boata,  and  whet*  Leaodar 
was  drowned,  after  swimming  from  Abydos  te 
visit  his  mistress.  Hero,  the  priestess  of  Veaas  , 
here.  The  site  of  Sestos  is  now  called  /abas. 
Mela,  2,  Z.—Slrab.  13.— Fwy.  8.  X5S.— OsML 
Heroid.  18,  2. 

SBfilBIS,  Fid.  SasUbia.  | 

8BTH0N,  a  priedt  of  Vuleao,  who  made  Uos-  | 
■elf  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis.  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Assyrfaoa  and  delivered 
flrom  this  powerful  enemy  by  an  immease  nonbsr  ' 
of  rata,  which  in  one  night  gnawed  their  ba«- 
atrings  and  ttwngs,  so  that  on  the  morrow  taeir 
arms  were  found  to  be  useleas.  From  this 
wonderful  circuoutance  Sethon  had  a  statos 
which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his  hand, 
with  the  inscription  of,  **  Whoever  fixes  tiis  eyw 
upon  m  j,  let  him  be  pious.'*     Herod.  2.  141. 

Sbtia,  now  SeMsa,  a  town  of  Latium.  aortk- 
east  of  Antium  and  north  of  Gireeii.  lu  wlat 
was  in  considerable  repute,  and  Augurtus  gate 
it  the  preference,  as  being  of  ail  Icinds  the  leait 
calculated  to  injure  the  stomach.  PUn.  14,6.— 
Ju».  S^.  10,  27 — MtrHoL  13,  112. 

B4,  Julia  Aqnilia,  a  Roman  lady,  wbgas 
peror  Heliogabalua  married.      Slie  was 
r  repudiated,  though  poaaessed  of  all 
of  mind  and  body  which  eooid  cap- 
moat  virtuous- Valeria,  the  wife  of  : 

„^  .  and  the  mother  (tf  Oratian,  was 
well  known  for  her  avarice  ahd  ambition.  Tat 
emperor,  her  husband,  repudiated  her  and  aftc^ 
wards  took  her  again.  Her  prudent  advice  at 
last  euMred  her  sun  Oratian  on  the  imperial 
throneJ  The  wife  of  Poilip.  the  Roman  ea- 
peror.^ 

SBVftROS,  Lucius  Septimius,  a  Raoua 
emperor  bom  at  Leptis  in  Aflriea,  of  a  aaUt 
family.  He  gradually  exercised  adi  the  oOets 
of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself  to  tht 
notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious  mind,  and  a 
restless  activity,  that  could,  for  the  gratifleatiea 
of  avarice,  endure  the  most  eomplieated  haid- 
sbips.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severet 
resolved  to  remove  Didius  Juliamus  who  had 
bought  the  imperial  purple  when  exposed  tt 
sale  by  the  licentiousness  of  tlie  praatoriana,  aai 
therefore  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor  on  ilw 
borders  of  lUyricum,  where  he  was  statiooad 
against  the  barbarians;  To  support  himself  is 
thia  bold  measure,  he  took  as  his  partner  in  dw 
empire  Albinus,  wtio  was  at  the  head  of  tiha 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  immediatoly 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Didiua  and  all 
hia  partisans.  He  was  received  a«  he  adva—id 
through  the  country  with  universal  aedamarieos, 
and  Julianus  himself  waa  aoon  deserted  by  his 
favourites,  and  assassinated  by  his  own  aolditfa 
The  reception  of  Severus  at  Rome  was  sofBdeet 
to  gratify  his  pride ;  the  streets  were  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  the  submissive  senate  ware 
ever  ready  to  grant  whatever  honours  or  titlas 
the  conqueror  claimed.  In  profetaing  that  he 
had  aisumed  the  purple  only  to  revenge  the 
death  of  the  virtuous  Pertinax,  Severus  gained 
many  adherents,  and  was  enabled  not  only  It 
disarm,  but  to  banish  the  praetorians,  wlieat 
insolence  and  avarlee  were  beeome  alaraiBg 
not  only  to  the  citisens,  but  to  the  emperor. 
But  while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome, 
did  not  torgat  that  tliere  was  another  < 
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paolfbtnr  offpncrs  was  Rrrat,  and  such  as  had 
roobed  the  public,  were  they  even  the  most  in- 
timate fiienda  of  the  emperor,  «ere  iodiscrimin- 
ately  saerifleed  to  the  tranquillity  ot  the  sute, 
whiAh  they  had  riolated.  The  itreat  oflBces  of 
the  state,  which  had  before  his  reign  been  ex- 
posed to  sale,  and  occupied  by  farouritet,  were 
now  bestowed  upon  merit,  and  Alexander  eould 
boast  that  all  his  offleen  were  men  of  trust  and 
abilities.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he 
dedicated  the  hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of 
the  best  Qreek  and  Latin  historians,  orators, 
and  poets;  and  in  the  public  schools,  whieh  bis 
liberality  and  the  desire  of  encourafinff  Icaminf 
had  lounded,  he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  the  elu4uent  speeches  and  deelama- 
tioos  of  his  subjects.  The  provinees  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  Rome  was  embel- 
lished with  many  stately  buildinKS  and  macnifl- 
cenr  portiToe.  Mexand.  vit.— Herodian.—Zotim. 

Victor. Klavius    Valerius,   a   native   of 

Illyricum,  nominated  Casar  by  Galerius.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Maximianus.  A.  D.  807. 
•^Libiut,  a  man  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
west,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death  of  M ajorianus. 

He  was  soon  after  poisoned. Cassius,  an 

orator  banished  into  the  island  of  Crete  by  Aug- 
ustus, for  his  illiberal  languace.  He  was  ban- 
ished seventeen  years,  and  died  in  Seripbn*.  He 
is  corameniled  as  an  able  orator,  yet  declaiming 
with  more  warmth  than  prudence.  His  writings 
were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate.  Suet,  m 
Oct. — Qmnf. —Sttlpitius,  an  eeelesiastieal  his- 
torian, who  died  A.  D.  420.  The  best  of  bis 
works  is  his  Hittaria  Sacra,  flrom  the  ereation  of 
the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stiliebo,  of  which 
the  style  is  elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
age  in  whieh  be  lived.  The  best  edition  is  in 
2  vols.  4to.  PaUvii,  1741 A  celebrated  archi- 
tect employed  in  building  Nero's  golden  palace 
at  Rome,  after  the  burning  of  that  city. 

Sbdthbs,  a  Thraeian  king,  who  encouraged 
his  countrymen  to  revolt,  ftc  This  nanM  is 
eommnm  to  several  of  the  Thraeian  princes. 

Sbyo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
and  Sweden.  It  asaumes  various  names  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  course;  as,  the  LangJIeld 
mountains,  the  Dqfrqfield  mountains,  fte.  PUn. 
4.15. 

SbxTIa  LlCIIflA  LRX,  de  magiOratibw,  by 
C.  Lieiniii*  and  L.  Sextius  t'le  tribunes,  A.  U.C. 
886.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians.^^An- 
nther,  de  rdigione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  885. 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirate  should  be  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the 
ieeemriri  taerit  flteiundi$. 

SRXTlA  AQUjB,  now  Aix,  a  town  of  G<illia 
Narbonensis,  and  die  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
Seeunda.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius 
Calvus,  who  in  the  first  expedition  of  the  Ro- 
mans into  Gaul,  reduced  the  Salyes,  in  whose 
territory  it  was  situate.  It  was  noted  for  its 
warm  ntineral  springs;  but  they  bad  lost  their 
warmth  and  much  of  their  efficacy  in  the  time 
of  AuKustus.  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  near  this  place.  Lit>.  RpU.  61. — Sfnib. 
t.—PluL  in  Mar.  ~  Flor.  3,  3. 

Srxtil1i;s,  a  governor  of  Africa,  wbo^nrdered 
Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  depart  immedi- 
ately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger, 
•>  Oo  and  tell  your  master  that  vou  have  wen 


the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  mhM  ef  Cs>^ 
thage."     Ptut.  in  Mar. 

Skxtiub  Ldcius,  was  remarkable  lor  hb 
friendship  with  Bnitu*.  He  gain«Hl  the  eoaft. 
denee  of  Augustus,  and  was  cimaui,  A.  C.  Tik 
Horace,  who  was  in  the  number  uf  hi«  frien<K 
dedicated  od.  1, 4,  to  him.— One  of  the  turn  of 
Tarquin.     Fid.  Tarquinlus. 

Sbxtcs,  a  son  of  Pompey  the  Great.  ( FU. 
Pompeius.]— -•  A  stoic  philosopher,  bora  s( 
Cheroosea  in  Bceotia.  Some  suppose  that  Ik 
was  Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was  preceptor  to 
M.  Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus. 

SlBTLLA,  ceruin  women  said  to  have  beea 
inspired  by  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  feto- 
rity.  They  flourished  in  different  parts  of  ttw 
world,  but  their  number  is  unknown.  Plato 
speaks  of  one,  otbera  of  two.  Flioy  of  thret, 
^lian  of  four,  and  Varro  of  ten,  an  optaioe 
which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  learned. 
These  ten  Sibyls  generally  resided  in  the  folle«- 
ing  places;  Persia.  Libya,  Delphi.  Cnnue  ta 
Italy,  Brythriea,  Samoa,  Cumas  in  .Aolia,  Mm- 
pessa  on  the  Hellespont.  Aneyra  in  Phrygia,aad 
Tibur.  The  most  eelebrat«d  of  the  Sibyls  ii 
that  of  CumsB  in  Italy,  whom  some  have  ealM 
by  the  different  names  of  Amalthssa,  Demopiiile, 
HergphUp,  Daphne,  Manio.  Phemoooe.  sad 
DeiphoiB.  It  is  said  that  Apollo  beearoe  ra- 
a*oUBrt||bf  her,  and  that,  to  make  her  sensiUr 
of^hia  fusion,  he  offered  to  give  her  wbatevst 
she  stlbnld  ask.  The  8ibyl  demanded  to  live  m 
many  year*  as  she  had  graina  of  aaad  ia  Isr 
hand,  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  aak  tor  te 
enjoyment  of  the  health,  vli^ur,  and  btooa.sf 
which  she  was  then  in  poasesskm.  The  gel 
granted  her  her  request,  but  she  ref^issd  W 
gratify  the  passion  of  her  lover,  though  be  of- 
fered her  perpetual  youth  and  beauty.  Soac 
time  aftervshe  became  old  and  deerapid,  h* 
form  decayed,  and  melancholy  palenev  mi 
haggard  looks  sueeeeded  to  bloooi  and  checrtU- 
ness.  She  had  already  lived  about  700  yssn 
when  Mnemt  came  to  Italy,  and,  aa  aome  ten 
inugined,  she  had  three  eenturlea  more  te  U«t 
before  her  years  were  as  numerooa  a*  the  gisisi 
of  sand  whieh  she  had  in  her  hand.  She  gasi 
JRneaM  instructions  how  to  And  hia  father  la  ikt 
infernal  regions,  and  even  eoadueted  him  to*t 
entrance  of  hell.  It  was  usual  for  the  Sibyl  ■ 
write  her  prophecies  on  leavea  whiieh  she  puisii 
at  the  entrance  of  her  eave,  and  it  required  ptf* 
tieular  care  in  sueh  as  eonaolted  her  to  take  ap 
those  leavea  before  they  were  dlaperaed  by  ttt 
wind,  as  their  meaning  then  beeame  ineompf*- 
hensible.  Aceording  to  the  moeC  authenoe  hi^ 
torians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sib^ 
came  to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Seeood,  wi*  I 
nine  volumes  whieh  she  offered  to  aell  tktr  a  rm 
high  price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her,  aa4  | 
she  immediately  disappeared,  and  soon  sfl 
returned,  when  she  had  burned  thrve  of  ta*  \ 
volumes.  She  asked  the  same  price  toe  ibr 
remaining  six  books;  and  when  Tarquin  reNtr*  , 
to  buy  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  nl 
persisted  in  demanding  the  same  anm  of  mow 
for  the  three  that  were  left  Thia  extraordiaBr*  I 
behaviour  astonished  Tarqtiin;  he  boncbc  tat  I 
books  and  theSlbyl  instantly  vanished,  and  aevtr ' 
after  appeared  to  the  world.  Theae  books  wvm 
preserved  with  great  care  by  the  roooarek,  tad 
called  the  SibiflUmt  eersn.  A  college  of  pr«« 
was  appointed  to  have  the  eare  of  tlictnt  (^ 
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Daainvlri,)uid  raeb  revrrraee  did  the  Romans 
»ateTtein  for  these  pr»phftic  bttoks,  that  they 
were  consulted  with  thegrpatest  solemnity,  and 
only  when  the  stare  teemed  to  be  in  danger.  When 
the  capitol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla, 
the  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  deposited  there, 
perished  in  the  conflag ration;  and  to  repair  the 
loss  which  the  republic  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained, commissioners  were  immediately  sent  to 
different  parts  of  Oreeee,  to  collect  whatever 
verses  could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of 
the  Sibyls.  What  the  ancients  tell  us  respecting 
these  prophetesses  is  all  very  obscure,  fabulous, 
and  full  of  contradictions.  It  appears  that  the 
name  SibyUa  is  properly  an  appellative  teim,  and 
denotes  *'an  inspired  person;"  and  the  etymo. 
logy  of  the  wotd  is  commonly  sought  in  the 
JRoMc  or  Doric  9«i(  (Detu)  and  B«Xi|  (jamsUiutn.) 
As  regards  the  fioal  fate  of  the  Sibylline  verses 
aooae  uncertainty  prevails.  It  would  seem,  bow- 
erer,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  that  the 
emperor  Honorius  issued  an  order,  A.  D.  399, 
for  destroying  them;  In  pursiunee  of  which 
Stilicbo  burned  all  these  prophetic  writings,  and 
denaolisbed  the  temple,  of  Apollo  in  which  they 
bad  been  deposited.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still 
preserved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse,  a  col- 
lection of  oracles,  pretended  to  be  Sibylline. 
Plat  in  Plutd.—jElian.  V.  H.  IS.  85.-  Post*.  10, 

12,  8tc.—Diod.  4.—  Opid.  MeL  14,  109  et  140.  - 
Firfr.  JSn.  S.  445.  6, 16--   Lvean  1,  564.—  Plin. 

13,  13— Ftor.  4,  \.  ~  SaUuMt.-Cie.  CaHl.  8.— 
Vat.  Ma*.  1.  1.  8,  15.  &c. 

SICAMBBI,  or  Syoambri,  «  powerful  Ger- 
man tribe,  whose  original  seats  were  around  the 
Rhine,  the  Sieg,  and  the  Lippe.  They  were 
dangerous  foes  to  the  Romans,  who  Anally  con- 
quered them  under  the  leading  of  Drusus.  Ti- 
berius transferred  a  large  part  of  this  people  to 
the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  « here 
they  were  surnamed  Gugemi,  and  sometimes 
ExeisL  Flor.  4i.  12.  -  Cm.  B.  O.  4,  16 — Dio 
Can.  54,  SL—Tac.  Ann.  2,  26.  4,  12. 

SICAMBRTa.  the  country  of  the  Sicvnbri. 
Claud,  in  Kuttop.  1.  363. 

SICANI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Sicily.  Fid. 
Sieilia. 

SiCANlA.  an  ancient  name  of  Sicily,  f^id. 
Sieilia. 

SICCA,  Venerea,  a  city  of  Numidia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bagraidas.  and  at  some  dis- 
tjuice  from  the  coast.  It  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Venerea  from  a  temple  of  Venus  which 
it  contained,  and  where,  in  accordance  with  a 
well  known  oriental  custom,  the  young  maidens 
of  the  place  were  accustomed  to  prostitute  their 
persons,  and  thus  obtain  a  dowry  for  marriage. 
Sail,  in  Jug.  56.—  F«/.  Mas.  9.  6. 

SiCtLis,  (SicSUdks,  plur.'i  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  Tl)e  Muses 
are  called  Sicelidet  by  Virgil,  because  Theocritus 
was  a  native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin  poet,  as 
a  writer  of  Bucolic  poetry,  professed  to  imiute. 
Firg.  Eel.  4. 

.SiCHiEUS,  called  also  SiAarbas  and  4herba$, 
was  a  priest  nf  the  temple  of  Hercules  In  Phoe- 
nicia. His  father's  name  was  Plisthenes.  He 
married  F.li^a,  the  daughter  nf  Belus,  and  sister 
of  Icing  Pygmalion,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  extremely  rich,  that  his 
brother- in-law  murdered  him  to  obtain  his  pos- 
crsaions.  This  murder  P)-gmalion  concealed 
ifotn  his  sister  Dido{  and  be  amtuad  her  by  tell- 


I  iog  her,  tnat  her  httsband  bad  gone  npoo  •■ 
I  affair  of  imporunce,  and  that  be  would  soon 
return.  This  would  have  perhaps  succeeded 
had  not  the  shades  of  Sichaeus  appeared  to  Dido, 
and  related  to  her  the  cruelty  of  Pygmalion,  and 
advised  her  to  fly  from  Tyre,  afier  she  had  pr*» 
viously  secured  some  treasures,  which,  as  ho 
mentioned,  were  concealed  in  an  obscure  and 
unknown  place.  According  to  Justin,  Arerbas 
was  the  uncle  of  Dido,  f'irg.  Mn.  1,  347,  &c. 
— Patfre.  1,  6.— Justin.  18,  4, 

SicilTa,  the  largest,  most  fruitful,  and  popul- 
ous island  of  the  Mediterranean.  l)ing  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Fretum  Sirulum,  the  strait  of  Metrina.  which  in 
the  narrowest  part  is  only  two  miles  wide.  Its 
short  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Italy  gave 
rise  to  an  hypothesis,  among  the  ancients  writers, 
that  it  once  formed  part  of  that  country,  and  waa 
separated  from  it  by  k  powerful  flood.  The 
Cyclopes  and  Laestrygones  were  said  to  have 
been  the  first  inhabiunu  of  the  island.  It  waa 
formerly  called  Sicania,  trnm  the  Sicani.  who 
passed  into  it  from  Italy,  and  afterwards  Sieilia 
Irom  the  Sieull,  who  also  eroued  over  from  the 
mainland,  and  drove  the  Sicani  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island;  the  latter  people,  bow- 
ever,  are  said  by  some  to  have  retreated  from  the 
desolating  eruptions  of  iGina  farther  into  the 
interior.  The  BIymi  once  dwelled  in  the  wes> 
temmost  part  of  the  island;  the  Sicani,  and  some 
wandering  bands  of  Trojans  and  Achcana  are 
supposed  to  have  been  included  under  this  name. 
Sicily  was  likewise  called,  at  a  very«early  period, 
Trinaeria  and  Triquetra,  owing  to  its  triangular 
shape,  and  Provincia  Suburbana  by  the  Romans, 
from  its  viciriity  to  luly:  owing  to  its  great 
fertility,  it  has  been  styled  the  granary  of  the 
Romans.  It  received  at  various  times  Pheeni- 
ciao  and  Greek  colonies;  the  Carthaginians  af- 
terwaria  held  it  in  subjection,  but  they  in  their 
turn  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Romans. 
Cic.  AU.  14, 12.  Verr.  2,  13.-  Horn.  Od.  9,  109. 
Juitin.  4, 1,  ftc—  Ftrg.  jEn.  3,  414,  ftc-  Jtal, 
14, 11,  ftc— /¥m.  S.a&c. 

SiCIirlcg,  Dbmtatvs  L.  a  tribune  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  honours  ha 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle,  duiing  the  period 
of  forty  years,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Roman  armies.  He  was  present  in  ISl  battles; 
he  obtained  fourteen  civic  crowns;  three  mural 
crowiM;elght  crowns  ofgold;  eighty-three  golden 
collars;  160  bracelets;  eighteen  lances;  twenty- 
three  horses  with  all  their  ornaments,  and  all  as 
the  reward  of  bis  uncommon  services.  He 
could  show  the  sears  of  forty  five  wounds,  which 
he  had  received  all  in  his  breast,  particularly  in 
opposing  the  SaUnes  when  they  look  the  capitol. 
Tlie  popularity  nf  Sicinius  became  odious  to 
Appias  Claudius,  who  wished  to  make  himself 
absolute  at  Rome,  and  therefore  to  remove  him 
from  the  capital,  he  sent  him  to  the  army,  by 
which,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  aitackea 
and  murdered.  Of  100  men  who  were  ordered 
to  fall  upon  him,  Sicinius  killed  fifteen,  and 
wounded  thirty;  and  arcording  to  Dionysius, 
the  surviving  number  had  recourse  to  nrtiflce  to 
overpower  him,  by  killing  him  with  a  shower  nf 
stones  ami  darts  thrown  at  a  distance,  alxiut  4Q5 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  For  hi.4  uneom- 
mon  courage  Sicinius  has  been  called  the  Roman 

Achilles.     FoA  Mam-  3.  2.     Dionyt.  H Vel. 

lutiUt  one  of  the  first  ttibnnes  in  Rome.     He 
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ralsfd  eabatu  af aintt  Coiinlnniif,  «nd  wm  one  ot 
hi*  ac^u^^r*.     Plut.  in  Cor. 

SicArus,  «  river  of  Spain,  nnw  the  Segre, 
ristni;  in  the  P]rrene<>A,  and  runnmie  in:o  ttie 
Iberui,  aftfr  flotwinr  by  the  city  ot  Ilerda-  it 
divided  the  territories  of  the  IlenriUB  fri>m  Uirfse 
of  the  Lacetani.  Some  writers  regard  it  an  the 
Sieanus  of  Tbueydides.  Ca$.  B.  C.  1,  AO.  - 
PUn  3  8. 

SiCOLl.  an  ancient  nation  of  La'ium,  who 
migrated  to  Sicily,  which  took  thia  name  from 
them,  and  aettled  in  the  eastern  paru  uf  tho 
tolanii.     Fid.  Silieia. 

SICPLUM  PKKTUM.nowthe  Slrait  of  MetHna, 
the  sen  which  separates  Sicily  Arum  Italv,  iiiieen 
mile^  long,  but  in  «<>me  iilacs  »o  nariow,  that 
the  barlcinf  of  dogs  can  be  heard  from  shore  to 
shore.  Opposite  Messina,  the  distance  across  is 
only  three  miles.  This  strait  is  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
separated  the  island  firom  the  continent. 

Sicf  ON.  a  city  of  Greece  in  the  territory  of 
Sicyonia.  north-west  of  Corinth.  This  was  one 
«f  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Qreeoe,  tiavins  ex- 
isted under  the  names  of  iBgialea  and  Meeone, 
laog  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops  in  the  peninsula; 
it  was  famous  for  its  olives.  It  was  at  first 
governed  by  its  own  kings,  but  afterwards  formed 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenas,  with  the  whole 
of  Achaiai  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians  and 
HeraclidsB,  and  became  for  a  time  subject  to 
Argoa.  It,  however,  regained  iu  independence, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  its  able  general  Aratus, 
who  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  possessed  very  con- 
siderable  power.  The  inhabitants  are  ebarae- 
terixed  by  some  as  luxurious  and  dissolute,  and 
hence  the  proverb  "  Sioyonii  ealeei,"  used  in 
reference  to  effeminate  gaiety.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  produced  many  celebrated  men, 
particularly  painters  and  statuaries,  who  were 
by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  Corinth ;  amongst 
the  latter  was  the  celebrated  Lysippun.  The 
ruins  of  Sicyon  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
small  village  of  BoMtlieo.  Strab.  B.—Paui.  8,  6- 
-  Horn,  n  2.  &7S.  Ooui  at  PoiU^  4.  15,  10.  - 
rirg.  G.  2, 619.— Huf.  FU.  Aral.  PUn.  35, 12. 
Jlhen.  4. 

SiCTONiA,  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  on  the 
Sinus  Corinthlaciu,  west  of  Corinthia.  and  sepa- 
rated nrom  it  by  the  small  river  Nemea.  Fid. 
Siryon. 

Si  DR.  a  eity  of  Pampbylia,  west  of  the  river 
Melas,  and  lying  on  the  Chelidonian  bay.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Cumsans  of  JEolis.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  severe  naval  action  between 
the  fleet  of  Antioehus.  commanded  hy  Hannibal, 
and  that  of  the  Rhodians,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated.  Its  site  is  now  called  BJcy  .ddaUa, 
Btrnb.  14.  -  U».  37,  23  et  S4. 

SIDICIVUM,  or  T>>anum  Sidieinum,  a  town 
of  the  Sidieini,  in  Campania.  ^Fid.  Teanum.] 
The  territorv  of  the  Sidieini  was  situate  to  the 
east  of  that  of  the  Auninci. 

Si  DON,  or  Zidon,  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
pfirtant  city  of  Phoenicia,  about  twenty- five 
miles  north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  sea-coast.  It  to 
siipirased  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Sidon, 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  It  rose  to  a  high 
pitch  of  power  and  splendour  through  the  in- 
genuity and  Industry  of  iu  inhabitanu,  who 
rendered  themselves  very  (kmous  by  their  mtn- 
•faetures  of  glass  and  fine  linen,  and  working  or 
metals,  as  well  as  by  their  purple  dye ;  so  mueh 


■n,  that  Homer,  when  deanribing  a  WaotiM  * 
work  of  art,  often  speaks  of  it  aa  the  pfodoetiaa  I 
of  Sidonian  artists.     It  was  destroyed  by  the  ' 
Persian  king  Ochus.  B.  C.  351,  biit  was  aflK-  ' 
wards  rt-built  by  the  inliabitants.     Its  rooders 
name  is  Saide.     Luean.  3.  217.  lO.  Hi.     Dmi. 
16.— Jtufin.  11, 10.— PUn.  36,  86.  -  Homer.  (Myi. 
15.  41 1.     Mela.  1,  12. 

SiooniOrum  INSDLJS.  islands  in  the  Pcnlaa 
gult,  supposed  to  be  the  same  wiiti  the  Sidodoas 
of  Arrian. 

SidOnis,  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was  At 
capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Ovsd.  Met.  2,  Jtb.  \% 

Dido,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  is  oftta 

called  SUonls.    Ovii.  Met.  14.  80. 

SiDONlCS  APOLLInArii  an  ecclesiastic  tt 
the  fifth  century,  was  bom  at  Lugduntun  (i<yem ) 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Avitus.  wtw  was 
raised  to  the  imperii  dignity  on  the  death  of 
Maximus,  but  was  afterwards  deposed  by  Major 
ianus.  Sidonius  also  was  made  prisoner,  aad 
carried  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  favour  kf 
his  poem  in  honour  of  the  victor.  After  tltis,  Im 
was  made  a  patriei%n,  and  governor  of  ttie  ci^i 
but  in  472  he  became  bishop  of  Augustunomet— 
(CZennonf),  where  he  died  in  487.  His  lettcn 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1614. 

SIOA,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  NomifiB, 
or  what  was  afterwards  called  Mauritania  Cw- 
ariensia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Massasyhi. 
aud  the  royal  residenee  of  Syphax  before  hccae- 
quered  the  Massy  lii,  and  removed  bis  eourt  Id 
Cirta,  after  which  it  lost  nearly  all  iu  eoasr- 
quenee,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rooaai. 
who  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony.  It 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal  river,  oa  tkt 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Laturus  orGulfttf  TremfOi*, 
and  is  now  called  Takumbreetm 

SloatOM,  or  SiOKUM,  now  cape  Teni<kir,i 
promontory  uf  Tntas.  near  the  mouth  of  Iks 
Seamander.  It  was  adorned  with  a  temple  oi 
monument  of  Achilles,  who  waa  buried  thnc 
and  was  the  plare  where  the  Oreeks,  in 
war  against  the  Trojans,  drew  up  their 
and  where  the  greater  part  of  the  battloa  1 
them  was  fought.  Firg.  JRn.  2.  Sit.  7«  294.- 
Otid.  Met.  12.  71.— Ltiom.  9,  968.— J#<te.  1.  IS- 

-Strab.  IS. A  town  of  Troas,  oo  tbe  slofisc 

side  of  the  promontory.  It  was  fbooded  pos- 
terior to  the  siege  of  Troy  by  an  JBolian  eotaey, 
beaded  by  Archsanax  of  Mitylene.  He  is  sai< 
to  have  employed  the  stones  of  aneieot  lUe* 
in  the  eonsuuetion  of  bto  town.  Strah.  IS-— 
Eerod.  5, 65  et  95- 

SlONiA,  now  Stgni,  a  eity  of  Latinaa,  so«k- 
west  of  Anagnia.  The  Carthaginian  bosugti 
were  at  their  request  transferred  f^m  Norta  «• 
Sigaia,  as  affording  a  more  comfortable  resi- 
dence. Signia  is  notieed  by  several  writers  si 
producing  a  wine  of  an  astringent  nature,  b 
was  also  noted  for  a  particular  mode  of  flooriai 
with  bricks,  which  was  called  tb«*  '*opus  Siga*- 
num."  IJiv.  32,  2.-5^6.  b.—Plin.  I4.  6.  U 
12.     Jtf  ttial.  13, 116. 

SiLA  SILVA.  a  forest  of  vast  eslcnt  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  to  the  south  of  Conaeatia. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  fir.  and  was  celebrated  fbr 
the  quantity  of  pitch  which  it  yielded,  ifs*.  li> 
7  —Strah.  6.  -Firt,  Mm.  12,  m. 

SiLANUa.  Decimos.  a  son  of  T-  Manllos  Tar- 
qnatns,  accused  of  extortion  in  tl»e  manage«eei 
of  tbe  psbvinee  of  Maeedoaia.    TkeCMlieri 
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Kir  dMlrvd  to  heftr  the  complaints  laid  ac^'o*^ 
fau  •on,  and,  after  he  had  spent  two  days  in  «z- 
amininK  the  charges  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
pronounced  on  the  third  day  his  son  fuilty  of 
extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  a  citisen  of 
Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  ptesence, 
and  so  struck  was  tbe  son  at  the  severity  of  his 
father,  that  he  hanired  himself  on  the  following 
nighu     Uv.  54 — Cic.  de  Fin.-  V«L  Max.  b,  B. 

C.  Junius,  a  consul  under  Tiberius,  accused 

of  extortion,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
thensa.       TacU.  —^  Marcus,   a   lieutenant  of 

Ca!<ar's  armies  in  Oaul. The  father-in-law 

of  Caligula.  Suet.  Cat.  22.— —A  propraitor  in 
Spiiin  who  routed  the  Carthaginian  forces  there. 

While  Annibal  was  in  Italy. Turpilius,  an 

officer  of  Metellus,'  in  the  Jugurthine  war. 
HaTing  been  lelt  by  that  commander  at  ihs 
heati  of  the  Roman  garrison  in  Vaeca,  and  bar- 
ing, through  want  of  care,  allowed  the  town  to 
be  retalcen  by  the  inhabiunti),  he  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Plutarch,  howerer,  makes 
the  accusation  to  have  been  a  false  one,  and 
Turpilius  to  have  been  condemned  through  the 
aeency  of   Marius.      SalL  Bell.  Jug.  66,  69.  ~ 

Plut.    Fit.  Mar. Torquatus,  a  man  put  to 

rtentb  by  Neio.-^Lueius,  a  man  betrothed  to 
Occavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius.  Nero  took 
Oetavia  away  from  him,  and  on  the  day  of  her 
nuptials,  Silanus  killed  himself. 

SilArUS,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  divid- 
ing that  province  from  Campania.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged 
to  the  Hirpini;  and,  alter  receiving  the  Tana- 
ger,  now  Negro,  and  the  Calor,  now  CaUtre,  it 
empties  itseli  into  the  gulf  ot  Saierno.  Its  waters 
Were  said  to  possess  the  property  of  incru.«ting 
with  a  calcareous  deposition  wood  or  twigs 
thrown  into  them.  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Sele.     Strab.  b.~PUn.  2,  106.  -  SU.  ItaL  8,  M2. 

-     Virg.  G.  3, 146. A  river  of  Cisalpine  Oaul. 

to  the  east  of  Bononia,  running  into  the  Padusa, 
or  Spinetic  branch  of  the  Padus.  It  is  now  the 
SUaro. 

SiLlNUS,  a  demigod,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bacchus. 
He  wa5,  as  tome  suppose,  son  of  Pan,  or,  nc- 
cording  to  others,  of  Mercury,  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Leshos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours,  and  bad 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  repre- 
•ented  as  a  fat  and  Jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an 
asa,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxicat- 
ed. He  was  once  found  by  some  peasants  in 
Pbrygia,  after  be  had  hist  bis  way,  and  could 
not  follow  Bacchus,  and  be  was  carried  to  king 
Midas,  who  received  him  with  great  attention. 
He  detained  him  for  ti-n  days,  and  afterwards 
restored  him  to  Baeehu%  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold 
whatever  he  touched.  Some  authors  assert, 
tbat  Silenus  was  a  philosopher,  who  accom- 
panied Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and 
aiwisted  him  by  the  soundness  of  his  counsels. 
Frona  this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is  often 
introduced  speaking  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
philosopher  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  the  nature  of  things.  The  Fauns  in 
fceneral,  and  the  Satyrs  are  often  called  Sileni. 
Pmu.  a,  26.  6.  24.—PMU>$t.  28.  -  Oi-M.  Met  4.— 
Mfpgin.  fab.  \9\.-Diod.  3,  &e.  -  Cic.  Tute.  1,  48. 
jaUan.  V.  H.  S,  18 — rirg.  Ed.  6,  13 


the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Christian  era.    The 
place  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  and  though  i| 
has  been  conjectured,  from  his  name,  thNt  he 
was  a  native  of  Italica  in  Spain,  his  not  being 
claimed,  as  a  rellow-countryman,  by  Martial, 
who  has  bestowed  lavish  praises  on  him,  renders 
the  supposition  improbable.     It  is  certain  that 
he  lived  ehiefly  in  Italy,  in  which  be  po)ises>ed 
several  estates.     Our  knowledgeof  him  is  ehiefly 
derived  from  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger  to 
Caninius  Rufhs,  announcing  his  death.     From 
this  we  learn,  that  he  incurred  some  reproach  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  as  having  been  forward  in 
accusations,  and  that  he  was  consul  at  the  time 
of  that  tyrant's  death;  that  he  made  a  discreet 
and  humane  use  of  the  friendship  of  Vitellius  ; 
and  that,  having  acquired  much  honour  fhim 
his  conduct  in  the  proconsulship  of  Asia,  he 
thenceforth  withdrew  from  public  offices,  and 
maintained  the  rank  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  city,  without  power,  and  without  envy.     He 
passed  his  time  chiefly  in  literary  conversation, 
and  in  composing  verses,  which  he  sometimes 
recited  in  public.     He  had  great  taste  for  ele- 
gance, and  purchased  a  number  of  villas,  which, 
after  enjoying  for  a  time,  he  deserted  for  new 
ones.     He  collected  a  number  of  books,  statues, 
and  busts,  to  some  of  the  latter  of  which  he  oaid 
a  kind  of  religious  veneration.      This  was  es- 
pecially the  case  with  respect  to  that  of  Virgil, 
whose  birth-day  he  kept  with  more  ceremony 
than  his  own,  and  whose  tomb  was  included  in 
one  of  his  villas,  as   Martial  informs  us;  and 
from  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  villa  which  had  been  Cicero'a    In 
his  latter  years  he  retired  altogether  to  his  seat 
in  Campania,  which  he  did  not  quit  upon  any 
account;  and  the  general  tide  of  his  prosperity 
did  not  cease  to  flow,  except  in  the  instance  c^ 
the  death  of  the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  which 
was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  consular 
dignity  of  the  elder.    'In  his  seventy-fifth  year 
he  was  attacked  with  an  incurable  ulcer,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  ab- 
staining Arom  food.     The  work  of  Silius,  which 
has  come  down  to  the  present  time,  is  an  epie 
poem  on  the  second  Punic  war.      In  this  he 
scarcely  deviates  fri>m  Livy,  in  the  narration  of 
transactions  ;     but   occasionally    introduces   a 
machinery,  copied  flrom  Virgil,  of  whose  style 
and  manner  he  Is  an  imitator.     Pliny  says,  that 
"he  writes  with  more  diligence  than  genius." 
The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Ruperti, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Ootu  1795.     Other  editions  of  value 
are,  that  of  Drakenboiwfei.  4to.  Ultraj.  1717:  that 
of  Cellarius,  8vo.  Lips.  1695;  and  that  of  Ville- 
brune,  4  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1781. 

SlLvANl'8.  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd  by  a  goat.  Prom  this  circumstance 
be  is  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he  was  son  of 
Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculanaria,  a 
young  woman  who  introduced  herself  into  her 
father's  bed,  and  became  pregnant  by  him. 
The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  esublished  only  in 
Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have  imagined,  he 
reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander.  This  deity  was 
sometimes  represented  holding  a  cypress  in  his 
haoMl,  because  he  became  enamoured  of  a 
beantifhl  youth  called  Cyparissus,  who  was 
changed  into  a  tree  of  the  same  name.   Silvanus 
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0  >nf;>anded  with  Um  Pwns,  Satyn,  and  flilcBUs. 
Plut.  inParuU — f'irg.  Bd.  lU.  G.  1,  20.  I.  2. 
i>Ki.  AUiun.  Anim.  6,  42.  -  Ovid.  Met.  10 — 
Hot  It.  ep  2. 

SiLiUBBS,  a  people  of  Britain,  dwelling  in  the 
WeUh  ciiuntiei  of  Radnor,  Brecknock.  Giamor> 

6 an,  and  Monmouth,  in  the  BnKliith  county  of 
[ereford,  and  in  such  part*  «r  Worcestershire 
and  Olouceatershire  at  are  west  of  the  Severn. 
Their  capital  wan  Isca  Siluruin.  now  Cuerieon, 
on  the  river  lica,  or  Vtke^  in  Muninoutbithire. 
CaractNCus  was  a  prince  of  the  Silures.  Tuett* 
/^m.  12,  82.     PUn.  4.  16- 

SlMBRlVfOS.  or  SlMBRUVl(;B,a  lake  of  La- 
tiiim.  formed  by  the  Anio.     Tacit   Attn.  14,  S!2 

SIM £THU8,  t  r  STMiCTHUB,  a.  rirer  of  Sicily, 
Hsinc  in  the  Herwan  mountains,  and  falling 
lotu  the  sea  below  Catana.  It  receives  a  number 
of  iiniall  tributari«-i  and  is  now  the  Oiaratta. 
Thucyd.  2,  63.     Ptin.  »,  8. 

SlMMiAfl.  a  nattve  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished 
bi-tween  the  i20th  and  l7Uth  Olympiad.  Tne 
period  wtx-n  he  existed  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  more  precision  Tnree  pieces  of  his  com- 
position remain,  -The  Wings.''  ••The  Bgg," 
and  **  The  Axe,"  thus  dmominated  tmm  the 
arrangement  of  the  verses  so  as  to  form  the 
respective  figures.  These  elaborate  trifles  may 
be  found  in  various  editions  of  the  Pneta  Orsci 
Minores.^-~A  Theban  philosopher,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of  twenty-three 
dialogues,  which  are  lost. 

SIMAIs,  {entit.)  a  river  of  Troaa  which  rises 
in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Homer,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
poetK.  as  in  its  neighbourhood  wen>  fousht  m-«ny 
battles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  B.  6.  4. 
12.  22  -  Firg.  /En.  1,  104.  3.  302,  fte.  — Ood. 
Met.  l3,SU.-Mel',,  I,  IS. 

SiMuisios,  aTrijan  prince,  son  of  Anthemion, 
killed  b\  Ajax.     Homer.  JU  4,  473. 

Simon,  a  dinciple  of  S'>cnites.  whose  oecupa- 
tion  was  that  of  a  leather- dresser  at  Athens,  and 
whose  shop  was  resorted  to  by  Socrates  and  his 
IHends.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  who 
published  the  Soeratie  dialogues;  but  none  are 
extant.  Simon  so  much  valued  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, that  when  Pericles  invited  him  to  make 
bis  bouse  his  residence,  with  the  promise  of  an 
ample  reconipence,  he  refused,  alleging,  that  he 
would  not  sell  the  liberty  of  speaking  his  mind 
at  any  price.     Diog.  Laert.  8,  185. 

SiMONtDBS,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cens,  son  of 
l.eoprepes,  born  about  B.  C.  536.  His  fame 
waM  not  oonBned  to  the  narrow  preeinets  of 
Cens.  but  extended,  long  b«'fnre  his  death, 
through  Greece  and  Sicily.  The  estimation  in 
which  his  aenius  was  held  by  rhe  polite  and 
learned  of  those  ages  may  be  inferred  from  the 
terms  of  familiarity  with  which  he  lived  at 
Athens  with  the  tyrant  Hipparehus;  the  honours 
with  which  he  was  welcomed  to  Sparta  by  P»us 
nnias,  the  Laerdamonian  general,  and  finally, 
the  attentions  which  he  received  at  the  elegant 
court  of  Hiero.  The  Sicilian  monarch  parti- 
cularly valued  his  compositions  for  their  pathos, 
elegance,  and  sweetness;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
preferred  the  effusions  of  bis  muse  to  the  sub- 
limer  strains  of  Pindar  or  the  moral  dignity  of 
BaerbylMes.  Simonides,  according  to  Cicero 
•nj  Uuinulian,  added  the  two  long  vowels  v,  •», 
■no  me  twod«tuble  consonants  If,  ^,  to  ttie  Greek 
alplMlMt;  and  is  said  to  haveint  iatrodnccd  the 


artificial  improvement  of  memorf  t  ht  Is  alis 
reported  by  Horace  to  have  been  tte  inventor  ol 
eleiciac  writing.  He  carried  off  the  priae  for 
poetry  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age.  but  ttaia 
was  uot  the  only  instance  which  is  reeurd»d  bi 
the  ancient  writers  of  his  good  fortune;  for 
Phcdrus,  in  one  of  his  tables,  informs  us,  that 
he  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  gods,  ttut 
the  life  of  the  poet  was  miraculously  preserved 
at  an  enteruinment  when  the  roof  of  the  hoa»e 
fell  down  upon  all  thus*  who  were  present  at 
the  banquet.  The  life  of  Simonidea  was  pro 
tracted  to  the  advanced  period  of  ninety  yean; 
lie  died  in  the  capital  of  his  royal  friend  and 
patron;  and  the  inhabitants  oT  Syracuse  who  hsd 
highly  honoured  and  esteemed  him  when  liviag, 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
According  to  some  writers  the  lyric  and  eUgise 
poet  of  Ceos  left  behind  him  a  grandson,  wboss 
name  also  was  Simonides;  it  is  likewise  said 
that  he  was  the  author  of  soma  books  of  invc*' 
tions  and  genealogies,  and  flourished  a  few  yean 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war.  The  poetical  writings  of  Simonides,  com- 
posed in  the  Doric  dialect,  conaisted  of  lyrici, 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  wk 
we  are  told  that  lie  compoeed  an  epie  poem  as 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia;  but  Pindar  more  tbsa 
once  insinuates  that  bis  muae  waa  proctitulcd 
for  the  love  of  gain.  Of  his  writinga  only  a  fee 
Aragments  and  epigrams  remain,  which  are  pub- 
li«hed  in  the  collections  of  Stephens,  Winlertoa, 
Brunck,  Gai«ford,  and  Boissonade. 

SiMPLIClUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixrfa  esa- 
tury,  was  bom  in  Cilioia.  He  waa  the  disdpis 
of  Ammonius,  the  peripatetic,  and  settled  st 
Athens,  where  he  laboured  tn  effect  a  unioa  of 
the  different  sects  without  success.  Simpiieiai 
wri>te  commentaries  on  the  wurks  of  Anstoiirt 
and  also  a  valuable  one  upon  Epietetus,  sf 
which  last,  dean  Stanhope  published  a  traaaia- 
tlon  in  1704. 

S\HM.  or  ThInsB,  a  people  uf  India,  bo 
on  the  west  by  India  extra  Ganxem.  on  the 
by  Seriea,  and  on  tlie  south  by  the  One  nt  ^ 
the  country  to  the  eastward  of  thena  «aa  IVtis 
Incognita  to  the  aneienti,  who  therefore  reck- 
oned them  the  most  eastern  people  in  the  worid. 
They  were  undoubtedly  the  same  with  ibc 
Chinese  of  the  prerant  day,  and  it  ia  friMB  the 
principle  which  these  people  have  always  ob- 
served, of  excluding  foreigners  fk'om  tb  eir  doia- 
inions.  or  of  throwing  such  obstaelea  in  tbed 
way  as  only  a  few  have  ever  surmounicd,  Hitf 
the  ancients  knew  so  little  about  tbeon. 

SlNDA.  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  snppossd 
to  be  the  ffieobar  islands . 

SiKDI,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatiah  low.  the 
Cimmerian  Boaphorus,  and  opposite  the  TMrir 
Chersonese . 

SiNOABA  a  eitv  of  MesopoUmia,  on  tiw 
hanks  of  the  river  Myidoniu*.  It  waa  conquered 
by  Trajan  an<t  subsequently  made  a  R< 
colony,  and  a  Mtroni  military  post,  but  it  fell 
Imsi  into  the  hands  of  the  Per-4ians.  It  ia 
Sinjar     PUn.  5,  83.  -  Amm.  Marc  18,  5. 

SiNSUB,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  In  the 
sula  of  Sithonia.  tm  the  lower  ahore  of  aed 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Singidens.  T^ 
modem  name  of  the  gulf  is  that  of  MtmU  Sam*. 
HerocL  7,  122.      TTitieyd.  S.  18. 

SINON,  a  son  of  .Sisyphus,  who  «ro*mfsMW«a 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trqiaa  war,  and  iher«  43saa» 
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'  gvlihed  blmMif  by  hU  cunninc  and  fraud,  and 
his  tntimaoy  with  Ulyaae*.  When  tbe  Greeks 
had  fabricated  the  famoua  wooden  hotse,  Sinun 
went  to  Troy  with  bit  hmtda  bound  behind  hU 
back,  and  by  the  moat  aolemn  protestation!, 
■asured  Priam,  that  the  Greeks  were  gone  from 
Aaia,  and  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  sacri8ee 
one  of  their  soldiers,  to  render  tbe  wind  favour- 
able to  their  return,  and  that  because  the  lot 
had  fallen  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulytses,  he  hsiid  fled  away  fhim  their  camp,  not 
to  be  cruelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  tbe  Trojans,  and 
Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  city  the 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva.  His 
adviee  was  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night,  to 
complete  his  perfidy,  opened  tbe  side  of  the 
horse,  fh>m  which  iasned  a  number  of  armed 
Greeks,  who  surprised  the  Trmans,  and  pillaged 
their  city.  Dire$  Pttryg.  -  Homer.  Od.  8,  492. 
11.  581.  Firg  jEh.  S.  79,  &e.  Pom.  10,  27.  — 
Q.  Smym.  12.  Ace. 

iilNOPB,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopusby  Methone. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  carried  her 
away  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  in  Aiia 
Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called 

Syrus. A  city  of  Paphlagonia,on  the  eastern 

coast,  and  a  little  below  it*  northern  extremity. 
It  was  «  place  of  great  antiquity,  since  its  origin 
was  referred  by  some  to  the  Argonauta,  by 
others  to  the  Amasons.  Its  name  was  fabled  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  nymph  SInope, 
dnughter  ni  the  Asopus.  It  was  colonised  by 
the  Milesians,  and  became,  in  process  of  time, 
more  important  and  famous  than  any  other  city 
on  the  shores  of  the  Buxine.  It  was  taken  by 
Pbamacea,  king  of  PontUH,  after  which  it  became 
(be  capital  of  that  kinitdom.  until  retaken  by 
Luculluft  during  tbe  Mithridatic  war.  It  was 
the  birtb-plnre  of  DioKenes  the  Cynic.  It  is 
still  railed  Sinuh.  ApoU  Rhod.  S,  947 — Fai. 
Flace.  6.  no.  I'olyb.  4,56.  Strab.  12.  Xen. 
Anab.  6  et  6.  •  An  ancient  Qreek  city  of 
Campania,     yid.  Sinuessa. 

SINTI.  a  Thracian  community,  who  appear  to 
have  occupied  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the 
Strymoo.  north  of  the  Siropcones.  Strabo 
afBmns  that  they  once  occupied  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  thus  identifying  them  with  the  Sinties 
of  Homer.  Horn.  II.  1.  594.  Od.  8.  294.— Arofr. 
Epit.  7. 

SiNDBWA,  a  elty  of  Campanin,  subsequently 
of  New  Latium,  on  the  sea  coast,  south-east  of 
Mintama  and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  miiu  of  Sinope, 
an  ancient  Greek  city.  It  stood  on  the  shore  of 
tha  Sinus  Vescinns.  and  derived  its  name  f^om 
that  circumstance,  or,  in  other  words,  tram  the 
immotily  ot  the  coast.  It  was  coloniseid  together 
with  Minturnse,  A.  U'  C.  456,  and  ranked  also 
among  tbe  maritime  cities  of  Italy.  Its  terri- 
tory suffered  eonsiderable  devastation  from 
Hannibal's  troops  when  opposed  to  Pabius.  It 
answers  to  the  rock  of  Monte  Dragone.  Liv, 
10,21.  n,  88.-  PUn.  S,  b.—  Mri.  2.  A.—  Otid. 
Met.  16.  715 — &rab.  5. 

SiON.  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built.     Vid.  Hierosolyma. 

SIPHNOS.  now  Siphanto,  an  island  in  tbe 
iBgean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyelades,  south-east  of 
Seriphus.  and  north  east  of  Melos.  It  was  eol- 
•aiaed  tey  tha  lonians.    It  was  ikmous  for  Ms 


mines  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  a  tenth  part 
was  for  a  time  offered  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  but 
this  being  subsequently  withheld,  tbe  whole  of 
the  mine*  were  destruyed  by  an  inundatic«n. 
The  inhabitants  were  proverbially  licentious. 
Herod.  3.  67,  &e.  ».  46.  -PatM.  10,  11.  Sjrub. 
10. 

SIPONTUM.  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  distric* 
ot  Daunia,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the  pro- 
montory ot  Oargnnum.  It  was  called  Sipuo  by 
the  Greeks,  and  is  said  >o  have  derived  iunMine 
from  the  cuttle- fi»h  (Sepia)  there  thrown  on 
shore.  It  was  colonised  by  tbe  Romans,  and 
had  a  larfce.  though  inconvenient  port,  now 
called  Panttmo  S.Uo.  &rab.  G.—Uo.  8,  24.  84, 
45.  39.  Zi—SiL  ItaL  8.  634. 

SiPf  LUM,  a  city  of  Lydia,  built  on  (he  site 
of  an  older  city  named  Tantalis.  It  was  tb* 
capital  of  Mamnia,  and  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  a  lake  oi  pool  called  Sale  thence- 
forward occupying  its  place.     PUn.  2.  91.  5.  29. 

SipfLUg.  a  mountain  range  of  Lydia,  branch 
ing  off  flrom  TiooIiik,  and  stretching,  in  a  south- 
western direetiim  from  Sardis,  as  Ear  as  the  river 
Hemnus.     Horn  U.  24,  616. 

SiRKNBS,  sea- nymphs  who  charmed  so  much 
with  their  melodious  voices,  that  all  forgot  their 
employments  to  lisien  with  more  attention,  and 
at  last  were  seized  and  devoured  by  them.  They 
were  dauyhiers  of  the  Achelous,  by  the  Muse 
Calliope,  or.  according  -to  others,  by  Melpom- 
ene or  Terpsichore.  Tbey  were  three  io 
number,  called  Parihenope.  Ligeia.  and  Leu- 
cofcia,  or,  according  to  others,  Moipe,  Agla- 
opbonos,  and  Thelxiope,  or  Tl)elxione,and  they 
uaually  lived  in  a  small  inland  near  cape  Pelorus 
in  Sicily.  Some  authors  suppose  that  they 
were  monsters,  who  had  the  lorm  of  a  woman 
above  the  waist,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  body  like 
that  of  a  bird;  or  rather,  that  the  whole  body 
was  covered  with  feathers,  and  had  the  shape  of 
a  bird,  except  the  head,  which  was  that  of  a 
b«'autifiil  fjpmale.  This  monstrous  form  they 
had  received  from  Ceres,  who  wished  to  punish 
them,  because  they  had  not  assisted  her  daugh- 
tei  when  carried  away  by  Pluto.  But.  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
rape  of  Proserpine,  that  they  prnyed  the  gcxis  to 
give  them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her  in  the 
sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracJe,  that  as  soon  as  any  persoiu 
passed  by  them  without  suffering  themselves  to 
be  charmed  by  their  songs,  they  should  perish 
and  their  melody  had  prevailed  in  calling  the 
attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Uljrsaes,  InHirmed 
of  the  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe,  stopped  the 
ears  of  his  eompaniona  with  wax,  and  ordered 
himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  no 
attention  to  be  paid  to  bis  eoromands,  should  he 
wish  to  stay  and  listen  |p  the  song.  This  was  a 
salutary  precaution,  ulyssess  made  sigiu  for 
his  companions  to  stop,  but  they  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  fatal  coa^t  was  passed  with 
safety.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens 
were  so  disappointed,  that  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  perished .  Some  authorr 
say.  that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a 
trial  of  skill  in  singing,  and  that  the  latter 
proved  victorious,  and  plocked  the  Isathers  froai 
the  wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
made  themselves  crowns.  The  place  where  tho 
SireiM  destroyed  themselves  was  afterwards 
oalled  Sirenu,  on  Um  coast  of  Slaily.    Virf  il« 
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howarer.  .Kit.  9,  8t4,  places  the  StrenmmSevjmlt 
on  the  voait  of  Icaljr,  near  the  Ulaati  of  Caprea. 
Ve«v  fablas  of  antiquity  liavo  (iven  ri«e  to  to 
much  speculation  as  that  of  tb«  S  i  rent.  Icidurus 
and  many  otheri  reRard  them  a«  females  of 
ra«re[riciuus  character,  who  allured  to  them 
those  th«t  aaiied  by  the  eoaat  where  they  dwelt, 
and.  bavinic  reduced  them  tu  poverty,  were 
fabled  to  have  deUnyed  them.  Other  and 
mure  recent  expounders  of  mytholufy  deduce 
tne  fabl«  from  ibred  d^ngerou*  roclt*  iu  the 
viemity  of  the  sput  wher**  they  are  said  tu  have 
lived.  Paat.  10.  6.  -Homer.  Od.  14,  167-  - 
Strtdi.  6.~Ammian.  •/9,'^.—Hygin./iMb.  14 1. — 
ApoUod.  i,  I.  -Ooid.  Met.  5,  i3o.  ie  Art.  Aim.  8, 
3il.  -Ital.  12.33. 

SlBBNUSiB,  Iniulae,  three  small  rocks,  on  the 
s'>utn  ildd  uf  the  promontory  of  Surrentum  or 
Minerva,  detached  from  the  island,  and  cele- 
brated in  fable  as  the  islands  of  the  Sirens. 
Strab.  1  et  b—Mela,  2, 4.  ~PUn.  S.  5. 

SiRis,  a  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinos  Taren- 
tintis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  the  same  name, 
now  the  Sinno.  It  was  founded  by  some 
Trijans.  wbom  an  Ionian  colony  afterward*  ex- 
pelled, changiny  the  name  of  the  town  to  Poli- 
aum.  It  suffered  mucb  in  a  subsequent  war 
with  Metapontum  and  Sybiris,  and  became  at 
last  the  harbour  of  Heraelea.  Strab.  6.  —Diod. 
Ac  12.  86. 

St  RIDS,  or  CanicOla.  the  duir-sur,  whose 
appearance,  as  the  ancients  8upp>se<l.  always 
«iaus«*d  great  heat  on  the  earth,     yid.  Canicula. 

SiaMlO.  a  peninsula,  on  the  nurth-westem 
shore  of  tbe  Lacus  Benaeus,  now  Sirmione-  It  is 
•elebrated  as  having  been  the  tavuurite  residenoe 
of  Catullus.     Carm.  31. 

SlRMlUM .  an  important  city  of  Pannonia  In* 
ferior,  on  the  northern  «ide  of  the  Savui,  or 
tave,  between  Ulmi  and  Kassiana.  Under  the 
Roman  sway  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Pannonia. 
The  emperor  Probos  was  bora  here.  Plin.  3, 
fb.  -Anm.  Mare.  Xl,  10. 

SiaAMNBS,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  Judges,  to  incite 
them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Herod.  &,fti. 

SisJkPO.  a  town  of  Hispania,  in  tbe  northern 
part  of  Batica,  supposed  to  an«wMr  to  Almaden, 
on  the  soutir-  western  limits  of  La  Maneha.  It 
was  famous  for  its  vermilion. 

SISSNNA.  U,  a  human  historian,  the  friend 
of.  PompmiuA  Atticus.  He  wrote  a  history, 
from  the  uking  of  Rome  bv  thi*  Oauls  down  to 
the  wnrs  of  Svlla,  of  which  s<>roe  fragments  are 
quoted  in  different  authors.  He  was  considered 
superior  to  all  the  Roman  historians  that  bad 
preceded  him,  and  hence  Varr<t  entitled  his  own 
treatise  on  history.  Sissyna.  This  same  writer 
•ommpnted  on  Plautus. 

SlsiOAMBIs,  or  SisrOAMBis,  the  nM>ther  of 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  8ne  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Or^at,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  ttie  re«t  of  the  royal  family. 
Th«  conqueror  treated  her  with  vneommon 
tenderness  and  attention;  he  saluted  her  as  his 
own  mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to 
tne  petitions  of  his  favourites  and  min«sti>r4,  be 
of  ceo  B  ranted  tu  the  int«>rcessioii  of  Sisy«ambia 
Tne  reirard  of  th««  queen  for  Alexander  was 
nneoraim.'n.  .and  in'l««««c|.  *\ie  no  v»rta»'r  heard 
*tiat  he  was  Ut-ad,  than  she  killed  her*«lf,  un- 


wlUioff  to  survive  the  Iocs  of  so  geoerons  m 
enemy;  ihouf h  she  had  seen,  with  less  eooeet^ 
the  fall  of  her  son's  kingdom,  tbe  ruin  of  bis 
subjects,  and  himself  murdered  by  bis  servaata 
She  had  also  lost  in  one  day,  her  husband  mi 
eighty  of  her  brothers,  whom  Oehus  bad  assisi 
inated  to  make  himself  master  of  the  kiogdoa 
ot  Persia.     Curt.  4,  9.  10,  b. 

Sisf  PHDS.  a  brother  of  Athamaa  And  Salosoe. 
ens,  son  of  /B  >lus  and  Bnaretta,  tbe  most  crafty 
prince  of  tne  beruic  ates.     He  married  Merops^ 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  aeeurdtng  to  othm, 
of  Pandareus.  by  whom  be  had  several  chUdica. 
He    built   Bphyre.  called  afterwards  Corntt, 
and  he  debaucbed  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  SalowD- 
eus,  because  he  had  been  told  by  an  oracle  tbst 
nis  enildren  by  his  brotner's  daughter  woairi 
avenge  the  injuries  wbich  be  had  suffered  tnm 
the  malevolence  of  Salmoneus.     Tyro,  bowevar, 
as  Hjrginus  says,  destroyed  tbe  two  sons  whoa 
she  had  had  by  her  uncle.     It  la  reported  thsl 
Sisyphus,  mistrusting  Autolyeoa,  who  stole  te 
neignbouring  flocks,  marked  bis  bulls  under  tbt 
feet,  and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  bf 
the  dishonesty  of  his  friend,  be  oonfoonded  oi 
astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  firom  bis  nea* 
erons  flueks  those  bulls,  wbtefa  by  tne  mark  Is 
knew  to  be  his  own.     The  artiflee  of  Slsypba 
was  so  pleasing  to  Auuilyeus.  who  had  as* 
found  one  more  cunning  tnan  bimseU^  ttiat  Is 
permitted   him  to  enjoy  tne  company  of  Ws 
daughter  Aniiclea,  whom  a  few  days  after  Is 
gave  In  marriage  to  Laertea  of   Ithaca.    Ate 
his  death,  Sisyphiu  was  condemned  in  bell.  » 
roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill  a  lar<e  stone,  whieb  bsd 
no  sooner  reached  the  sumnMt  tban  it  fell  baefc 
into  the  plain  with  impetuosity,  and  readeiH 
his  punishment  eternal.      Tne  causes  of  iftM 
rigorous  sentence  are  variooaly  reported,    taw 
attribute  it  to  his  continual  depredations  la  At 
neigbbouriag  country,  and  his  cruelty  In  laytsi 
heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  be  bad  plnadM«4, 
and  sulfcring  them  to  expire  in  tbe  most  acooisix 
torments.      Others,  to   the    insult   ottered  ts 
Pluto,  in  chaining   Death  in  bis  palace,  s»l 
deMlning  her  till  Mars,  at  the  request  at^he 
king  of  hell,  went  to  deliver  ber  fmoa  eonAar 
ment.      Others  suppose  that  Jupiter  imlboM 
this  punishment  upon  him    beeatise    be   lots 
Asopus  wbere  his  daughter  Mgttkm  bad  bM* 
carried  away  by  ber  ravlslaer.     Tne  more  fdi- 
lowed  opinion,  however,  la  that   Sisyphus,  a 
his  death-bed.  entreated  bis  wife  to  leave  )m 
body  unburied.  and  wben  be  ean»e  Into  Plaa'i 
kingdom,  he  received  the  permiseioo  ttt  returaai 
upon  earth  to  punish  ttau  saemiag  negligeaee^ 
his  wife,  but,  however,  on  promise  of  immi 
diately  returning.     But  he  was  no  soosMr  oatd 
the  infernal  regions,  tban  be  Tidated  hisia- 
gagemenu,  and  when  he  waa  at  laait  brMHM 
back  to  hell  by  Mars,  Pluto,  to  punish  bis  •0* 
of  Sdelity  and  honour,  condemned  him  to  nl 
a  hugif  stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain.    Tw  1 
institution  of  tlie  Pythian  famea  is  aRnbeis'  ■ 
by  some  to  Sisyphus.     To  be  of  tbe  Wood  d  I 
SMVphns  was  deemed  disgraceful  amoac  th*  I 
ancients.     Hniter.  Od.  II.  602. —  Fir^.  .Ss.  &  ' 
616.— Ofid.  Afel.  4.  439.      Pm$L   4.  ITi.     M*^ 
191.      Hy^in.  fob.  60    -Horat.  Od.  2.  14,2I-- 
ApoUod.  3.  4.^— A  dwarf  of  M.  Antony.    B* 
was  nf  very  small  stature,  under  two  feet.  W 
extremely  !>breMN|  and  acuu*.  whence  beo«iUia^ 
tbe  nauM  of  ^^'^a  *ius,  iu  allutkm  tothe  1 
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pettrii,  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  rircr  Lunut.  It 
was  foanded  bjr  a  mixed  colony  of  Aebaans  and 
Rhodians  from  Lindui.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Chryaippus  the  pbilotopher,  and  of  two  di«- 
tincuished  poeta,  Philemon  and  Aranu.  Many 
writert  affirmed  that  the  term  wtXMmt9/*it,  which 
ezpreiied  an  incorrect  and  ungrammatieal  mode 
of  speakinc,  was  derived  from  Soil,  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  which  uaed  a  mixed  and  corrupt  Ian- 
fuage.  Thia  etymology,  however,  ia  not  AiUy 
agreed  upon.  Thia  city,  having  been  nearly 
depopulated  by  an  invaaion  of  Tigranea,  king  of 
Armenia,  received  a  new  foundation,  ai  it  were. 
Under  Pompey  the  Great,  who  aettled  there  a 
colony  of  tbe  Cilician  piratea,  whom  he  bad 
conquered.  In  eonaequrnce  of  thia  beneflt. 
Soli  aasumed  the  name  of  Pompeiopolia.  The 
preaent  name  of  Soli  ia  AteMettu.  Slrab.  14.  — 
Dio  Can.  36.— Hela,  I,  i3.—Plin.  5.  27.  -Tadt. 
Ann.  i,  58. 

SoLiXis,  a  promontory  on  the  weatera  eoaat 
of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  now  cape  Cantin. 
Herod.  2.  3S.  4,  43. 

SOLOM,  one  of  the  aeven  wiae  men  of  Greece. 
waa  bom  at  Salamia,  and  educated  at  Athena, 
Hia  fiither'a  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Bxechea- 
tidea;  one  df  tbe  deaeendanti  of  liing  Codrua, 
and  by  hia  mother's  aide  be  reckoned  among  hia 
relatinna  the  celebrated  Piaiitratuc.  After  he 
bad  devoted  part  of  hia  time  to  philoaophieal 
and  political  atudiea,  Solon  travelled  over  the 
greateat  part  of  Oreeee.  but  at  hi«  return  home 
te  was  diatreased  with  the  diasensiona  which 
were  kindled  among  hia  eounuymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyea  upon  Solon  aa  a  deliverer,  and  he  was 
unanimously  elected  archon  and  aovereifin  legis- 
lator. He  might  have  become  absolute,  but  he 
refhsed  the  dangerous  oflBce  of  king  of  Athens, 
and,  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver,  he  began  to 
make  a  reform  in  every  department.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  poorer  dtisens  found  redreaa.  all 
debta  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  aeise  the  peraoa  of  hia  debtor  if  unable  to 
make  a  reatoratlon  of  his  money.  After  he  had 
made  the  most  salutary  regulations  in  tbe  state, 
•nd  bound  the  Athenians  by  a  solemn  oath  that 
they  would  faithfully  observe  bis  laws  for  the 
■pace  of  a  hundred  years,  Solon  resigned  tbe 
office  of  legislator  and  removed  himself  from 
Athens.  He  vidted  Bgypt,  and  in  the  court  of 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  he  convinced  the  mon- 
arch of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  told  him, 
when  he  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  not 
the  happiest  of  mortala,  that  Tellu*.  an  Athenian, 
who  had  alwaya  aeen  his  country  in  a  flouriahing 
atate,  who  had  aeen  his  children  lead  a  virtuous 
life,  and  who  had  himself  fallen  in  defence  of 
his  country  was  more  entitled  to  happiness  than 
tfie  possessor  of  riches,  and  the  master  of  em- 
pires. After  ten  yeari'  absence  Solon  returned 
to  Athens,  but  be  had  the  mortiflcation  to  find 
the  greateiit  part  of  his  regulations  disregarded 
by  the  factious  spirit  of  hia  countrymen,  and  the 
usurpation  of  Pisistratus.  Not  to  be  longer  a 
cpectator  of  the  divisions  that  reigned  in  his 
country,  he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died  at 
tbt  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  558  years  before  tbe  Christian 
era.  The  salutary  consequences  of  ttic  lawa  of 
Solon  can  be  discovered  in  the  length  of  time 
they  were  in  force  in  the  republic  of  Athens. 
For  above   4M)  years  they  flouridied  io  ftill 


▼fgour,  and  Cicero,  who  was  himcilf  m  i 
of  their  benign  influence,  passes  tbe  Ugtaesl 
encomiums  upon  tbe  legislator,  whose  superior 
wisdom  framed  such  a  code  of  regulations.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Solon  to  protect  the  pooesr 
eitisens,  and  by  dividing  the  whole  body  of  ibt 
Athenians  into  four  classes,  three  of  which  wen 
permitted  to  discharge  the  moet  important  offlcn 
knd  magistracies  of  the  state,  and  the  last  to 

eve  their  opinion  in  the  assemblies,  but  not 
ive  a  share  in  the  distinetioos  and  hooours  d 
their  superiors,  the  legislator  gave  the  popolas 
a  privilege  which,  though  at  first  small  aad 
inconsiderable,  soon  rendered  them  masters  o( 
tbe  republic,  ud  of  all  the  affairs  of  government 
He  made  a  reformation  in  the  Areopagus,  bt 
encressed  the  authority  of  the  members,  mk 
permitted  ttiem  yearly  to  enquire  bow  every 
eitixen  maintained  himseli;  and  to  punish  sud 
as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were  not  employed  ia 
some  honourable  and  lucrative  prolbssion.  B* 
also  regulated  the  Prytaneum,  amd  fixed  tks 
number  of  its  Judges  to  400.  Tbe  sanguinary 
laws  of  Diaoo  were  all  eaneelled.  czeepc  ttof 
against  murder,  and  the  punishment  denooond 
against  every  offender  was  proportioned  to  hii 
crime;  but  Solon  made  no  law  against  parririda 
or  sacrilege.  The  former  of  these  crimes,  ks 
said,  was  too  horrible  to  htunan  nature  for  s 
man  to  be  guilty  of  it,  and  the  latter  eoald  nevar 
be  committed,  because  tbe  history  of  Atfaeas 
had  never  fbmisbed  a  single  instance.  Snefa  si 
had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  vsis 
buried  with  great  pomp,  and  their  fiamilyvsa 
maintained  at  the  public  ezpencet  but  such  as 
had  squandered  away  their  estate*,  such  as  it. 
fbsed  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  eooany, 
or  paid  no  attention  te  the  infirmities  and  dis- 
treaa  of  their  parents,  were  branded  with  iafSnny. 
The  laws  of  marriage  were  newly  regnlated.  i 
became  a  tmion  of  dfieetion  and  tenderness,  aai 
no  longer  a  mercenary  contract.  To  apnk  vltt 
ill  language  against  the  dead  aa  well  m  te 
living,  was  made  a  crime,  and  the  legislalai 
wished  that  the  character  of  his  fbllow-citiasas 
should  be  freed  from  the  aspersions  of  malcv*> 
lence  and  envy.  A  person  that  liad  no  efaiUraa 
was  permitted  to  dispose  of  hia  estates  as  ks 
pleased,  and  the  females  were  not  allowed  la  Is 
extravagant  in  their  dress  or  ezpencea.  Te  ts 
KUilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital  erloM.  aad  *• 
friend  and  associate  of  lewdness  and  debaadksiT 
was  never  permitted  to  speak  tu  public.  Mm.  si 
the  philosopher  observed,  a  man  who  has  as 
shame,  is  not  capable  of  being  entnsstcd  wt* 
the  people.  These  celebrated  laws  were  aa* 
graven  on  several  tables,  and  that  tbey  m^btfet 
better  known  and  more  familiar  to  the  Atlmiisai 
they  were  written  in  verse.  Tbe  indignaliai 
which  Solon  expressed  on  seeing  the  ci^icsl 
representations  of  Thespis,  ts  welt  koowa.  ai 
he  sternly  observed,  that  if  falsehood  and  ietiea 
were  tolerated  on  tbe  stage,  tbey  would  aass 
find  their  way  among  the  common  oeeapattsaa 
of  men.  According  to  Plutareb,  Soloo  wm  le- 
conoiled  to  Pisistratus.  but  this  seems  tobefcbii 
as  the  legislator  reftised  to  live  In  a  eoocBy 
where  the  privileges  of  his  fellow •citiacoswcM 
trampled  upon  by  the  usurpattoa  «>f  a  tysss* 
[Tid.  Lycurgus.]  Ptut. in  AL— 0erwtf  1, »- 
Diog.  1. 

SoLf  Ml,  a  people  of  Lyeia.  [  Fttf.  L7ela.H* 
Ancient  lume  of  Jerusalem,  frid.  Hicraaoliaft 
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SoMM OB,  MM  of  Bnlras  and  Nos,  was  one  ot 
the  internal  daitiea  and  presided  over  sleep. 
His  palaee,  aeeordiiur  to  some  myiholocists,  is  a 
(i^irk  eave,  where  the  sun  nerer  penetrates.  At 
the  eatnuice  are  a  number  of  poppies  and  som> 
riiferous  herb*.  The  god  hinsalf  is  represented 
as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers  with  black  our. 
tains.  Tbe  Dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Morpheus 
u  bis  prioeipal  minister  watches  to  prevent  the 
aoise  fk>om  awakaninff  him.  Httiod.  Theog.— 
Hrnner.  R.  14.  S30.— Ftrg-.  ^n.  6,  d3i.—0nd. 
HH.  11,  yu.  10. 

SoNCHls.  an  BffTptian  priest,  in  the  age  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated  phil- 
osopher a  number  of  traditiona,  particularly 
tbout  the  Atlantic  isle,  which  he  represented  as 
more  eatansire  than  the  eootinent  of  Africa  and 
Asia  united.  Tbis  island  disappeared,  as  it  i<« 
said,  in  one  day  and  one  night  Piut.  m  hid.  Ste. 
SoNua,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Oanaeti,  and  now  the  Sont.    PUn.  6,  18. 

SopAtbb,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  the 
ace  of  the  emperor  Gonstantine.  He  was  one  of 
the  disciples  of  lamWieos,  and  after  his  death  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  philosophers. 

SoPHJlMB,  a  country  of  Armenia,  lietween  the 
principal  stream  of  the  Buphrales  and  mount 
Masius.  It  is  now  called  Zoph.  PUn.  5,  IX.  — 
iAtean.  2,  b93. 

SophOclbs,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  was 
bAra  at  Athena  about  B.  C.  497.     He  received 
ao  education  in  every  way  suitable  to  his  rank 
in  life;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  but  a  youth, 
wlien  the  moaamenu  of  the  victory  over  Xeraes 
were  fixed  up  at  Salamis,  and  then  he  went  at 
the  head  of  a  chorus  of  noble  birth,  whose  song 
of  triumph  be  led  by  the  strains  of  his  lyre.    He 
first  applied  himself  to  lyric  poetry;  but  tlie 
fame  acquired  by  iB<iahylus,  the  author,  or  at 
least  the  great  reformer,  of  Oreeian  tragedy, 
indneed  him  to  try  his  powers  in  thu  species  of 
eompoaition;  and  in  his  88th  year  he  ventured  to 
eontend  with  that  veteran  for  the  theatrical 
prise.      He  obtained  the  victory,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  retreat  of  his  rival,  who  left  him 
th«  andispnted  master  of  the  tragic  stage.    The 
improTements  introduced  by  Sophocles  were  so 
grct,  that  he  has  generally  and  justly  been  re- 
yarded  su  the  father  of  the  regular  tragedy.    He 
bronvtat  a  third  interlocutor  to  the  two  who  be* 
fSore  sUone  appeared  on  the  scene  at  once;  be 
intereeted  thechorus  in  the  subject  of  the  pisee; 
Ae  reduced  the  turgid  and  unnatural  diction  of 
^•efaylus   to  the   proper  standard  of  heroie 
diynity;  and  invented  that  anful  eonstruetion  of 
fkble  suBd  development  of  incidents,  whieh  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  interest  of  a  dramatic 
performance.    In  these  points  he  was  superior 
to  bis  younger  competitor  Buripidn;  and  upon 
the  vrtaole.  he  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  in  the  Judgment  both  of  Oreek  and 
Roman  orities.     Cicero  terms  him  "a  divine 
poet^'  and  in  a  line  of  Virgil  the  **  Sophoelean 
boskin"  la  made  an  appellation  for  tragedy  la 
g«aerAl.  Dionysins  of  Halicamassns  commands 
him  partlenlarly  for  preserving  the  dignity  of 
hie  ebaraetors,  and  dwelling  rather  on  the  more 
noble  And  generous  affections,  than  on  the  mean 
snd  debasing  passions.  These  praises  show  that 
Ms  woiiu  were  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  ex- 
unpl«   of  tragedy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
9ard~      Sophocles  was  a  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
and  entmstad  with  very  Important 


eivil  and  military  eoiploymenta.  He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  eontinned  to  write 
tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  when  his 
unnatural  sons,  on  account  of  some  neglect  in 
his  domestic  affairs.  appMed  to  the  magistrates 
to  put  him  under  their  guardianship,  as  having 
outlived  his  understanding,  he  appeared  in  court, 
an  advocate  in  bis  own  cause,  and  reciting  his 
(Kdipus  at  Colunos.  which  he  had  Just  flnisbed, 
appealed  to  the  judges  and  auditors,  if  that  were 
the  work  of  the  dotard  described  by  his  own 
children.  The  seateoce  was  pronoimeed  un- 
animously in  his  favour,  and  ha  was  carried 
home  with  every  mark  of  triumph.  The  be- 
nignity (if  bis  eharaetor  acquired  him  a  number 
of  friends,  his  attachment  to  whom,  and  his 
moderate  wishes,  canted  him  to  decline  the 
invitations  of  the  kings  who  were  desirous  of 
drawing  him  to  their  courts.  He  paid  every 
token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  riv^ 
Euripides,  thus  demonstrating  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  the  meanneu  of  jealousy.  He  lived 
to  the  great  age  ot  ninety,  and  is  said  even  at 
that  age  to  have  died  with  Joy,  on  obtaining  the 
prize  tor  his  last  tragedy.  Above  a  huudred 
pieces  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  of  whieh  only  seven  have  reached 
our  times.  Of  these,  both  separately  and  collect- 
ively, many  editions  have  been  made.  Among 
the  most  esteemed  are,  that  of  Brunck,  2  vols. 
4io.  Aigent.  1786.  and  3  vols.  8vo.  Argent.  1786 
-9,  that  of  Brfnrd^  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1808-11. 
and  the  smaller editiooofKrAirdt,  superintended 
by  Hermann,  Lips.  18S3-5,  which  is  not  yet 
completed.  They  have  been  translated  Into 
English  by  Praneklin,  Potter,  and  Dale. 

SoPHorfisBA,  a  dauRhter  of  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  bar  'beauty.  She 
married  Syphax,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  eonquered  by  the  Romans  and 
Matinissa,  she  fell  a  captive  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Masinissa  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  married  her.  This  behaviour  dis- 
pleased the  Romaiu;  and  Scipio,  who  at  that 
time  bad  the  comiOsnd  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public in  Africa,  rebuked  the  monarch  severely, 
and  desired  him  to  part  with  Sopoonisba.  This 
was  an  arduotu  task  for  Masinissa,  yet  he 
dreaded  the  Romans.  He  entered  Soi^ionisba's 
tent  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  her  that  as 
be  could  not  deliver  her  from  captivity  and  the 
Jealousy  of  the  Romans,  he  recommended  her, 
as  the  strongest  pledge  of  bis  love  and  affeetion 
for  her  person,  to  die  like  the  daughter  of  As- 
drubal. Sophonlsba  obeyed,  and  drank,  with 
unusual  composure  and  serenl^,  the  cup  of 
poison  which  Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  S8I 
years  before  Chirst.  Uv.  SO,  li,  ke.—8mlkuL 
da  Jug.—Juttin.  S3,  L 

SOPHRON,  a  native  of  Syraeuse,  bom  about 
420,  B.  C.  and  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  mimes. 
His  pieces,  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
not  in  verse  properly  so  called^  but  in  a  species 
of  eadeneed  prose,  were  great  favourites  with 
Plato,  who  became  acquainted  with  them  througb 
Dion  of  Syraeuse,  and  spread  the  taste  for  this 
species  of  composition  at  Athens.  We  have  only 
a  few  flragmente  remaining  of  the  mimes  of 
Sophron,  whieh  are  given  in  tbeCbufeoi  Joummi, 
vol.  4,  p.  880,  and  with  additions  and  corrcctioni 
in  the  JAueum  Critiamn,  No.7,  p.  640. 

SOPHRONISCUS,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

SoRACTBB,  a  monntsi"  of  Etruria,  a  little  In 
3  MS 
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*•  aovtb-Mwt  of  F«1eril,  now  MtmieS,  SOvettn, 
or,  aa  it  is  by  tnndern  corruption  sometiniFS 
•rmert,  Ami*  Oretlt.  On  tb»  cummit  was  a 
temple  and  grove  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
an  annual  sacriflce  wa«  otfered  by  a  people  of 
the  country,  distmKUi«hed  by  the  name  of  Hirpii. 
who  were  on  that  account  held  sacred,  and 
exempted  from  military  serriee  and  other  pub- 
lie  duties-  The  Mcriflce  consisted  m  tbe>r  patii- 
inv  over  heaps  of  red  hot  embers,  without  beinr 
injured  bT  the  Are.  Ptin,  7,  2.—HoraL  Od.  i,  9. 
—  Firf.  JBn.  II.  783.— AL  Ital.  5,  175. 

SosiBlUS,  a  frammarian  of  Laeonia.  B.  C. 
2ft5.  He  was  a  rrrat  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Pbi- 
lopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother, 
and  the  queen  bis  wife,  called  Arsinoe.  He 
lived  to  a  rreat  nve,  and  was  on  that  account 
called  PolpiAronoi.  He  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  court,  and  spend  the 
r«st  of  his  flays  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  alter 
he  had  disgraced  the  name  of  minister  by  the 
roost  abominable  crimes,  and  the  murder  of 
many  of  the  royal  family.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  was  preceptor  to  king  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.— — The  preceptor  of .  Britannicus,  the 
son  of  Claudius.     Toctf.  Ann.  II,  1. 

SOSIOKNKS,  a  mathematician  and  chrono1'>ger 
of  Egypt,  who  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  by  Julius 
Casar.  to  assist  in  correcting  the  calendar,  and 
it  was  he  who  formed  what  is  called  the  Julian 
year.     His  works  are  lo»t. 

S08II,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Horace.     Bp,  I.  20,  2. 

SosiPATBR,  a  Krammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Hnnnrius  He  published  five  books  of  ob«er- 
rations  on  grammar.— A  general  of  Philip, 
king  nf  Maeed'inia. 

SoglCS,  a  consul  who  followed  the  interest  oT 

Mark  Antony. A  Roman  of  consular  dignity, 

to  whom  Pluureh  dedicated  his  Lives. 

SOSTHSNBS.  *  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  vSl.  He  defeated  the  Oauls 
under  Brennus.  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 

Justin.  24.  6 A  native  of  Cnidos,  who  wrote 

a  history  nf  Iberia.  Plut. 

SOSTR&TL'S.  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  An- 

tuxtus.      He  was   Strabo's  preceptor. An 

irchltect  of  Cnidos.  B.  C.  2S4.  who  built  the 
white  tower  of  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria. 
He  inscribed  bis  name  upon  it.    IVid.  Pharos.] 

A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  an  account 

of  Etruria.— — A  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece.     Juv.  10, 178. 

SotAdks,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy.— «i>A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Maronea, 
whose  name  has  descended  to  posterity  covered 
with  infamy.  He  was  the  author  of  Cinsdo- 
logie  strains,  which  exceeded  in  impurity  any 
thing  that  had  rone  before  them.  These  poems, 
at  flrat  ealled  loniea,  were  subsequently  deno- 
minated Sototfro.  Having,  before  leaving  Ali-x- 
andria.  where  he  had  been  living  for  some  time, 
written  a  very  gross  epigram  on  Ptolemy  PhiU- 
delpbas,  that  prince  caused  him  to  be  pursued. 
Sotades  was  seised  in  the  island  of  Cauniu,  en- 
closed in  a  case  of  lead,  and  cast  into  the  tea. 
JOmt.  14. 

SOTBR,  a  ramame  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

ft  was  also  common  to  other  monarohs. 

SOTBRIA.  days  appointed  for  thanicsgivlngs 
yd  the  offering  of  saeriAces  for  deliveranae 
ttcm  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Meym,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Ifeot 


city  fhnn  tbt  hands  of  the 
Aratns. 

SOTKMCUB,  a  poet  and  biatorian  In  the  aft 
of  Dioclesian.  He  wrote  a  panc^ric  oo  tbsl 
emperor,  m  also  a  life  of  Apollonioa  Thyanaui, 
His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  n- 
cept  some  few  fragments  preacrved  by  the  seho* 
Ua«t  on  Lyeophron. 

SOTHIS,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  eoostella> 
tion  called  Siritis,  which  received  divuscboaonn 
in  that  country. 

SotiAtrs.  a  people  of  GanI,  conquered  by 
Casar.  Their  chief  town  was  Sotiatura,  bo* 
Sot.     Cert.  B.  O.3,i0et  il. 

SOTTON.  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pit> 
cepior  to  S«'neca.     Senee.  tp.  49et  m. 

SOZOhhn,  an  eccle«iasrica!  historian  o 
Bethuiia  in  Palestine,  who  died  450  A.  D.  Bit 
history  extends  from  the  year  324  to  439.  and  » 
dedicated  to  Theodo«ius  the  ymuMrrr,  beioi 
written  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and  mediocritf. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Cantsk 
1720. 

Spaco.  the  nurse  of  Cyma.  The  word  sigai 
fled  a  female  dog  in  the  Median  langnMn 
Herod.  1,  110. 

Sparta,  a  eelebrated  eity  of  Greece,  Iks 
capiul  of  Laeonia.  It  waa  situated  in  an  es> 
tensive  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eorotas 
now  the  Sw0,  wbich  was  here  ao  tuil  and  npd 
as  to  be  seldom  forded.  It  was  at  flrsi  an  ioesa- 
siderable  place,  presenting  tbe  appearance  of* 
collection  of  villages,  and  resembled  a  givsi 
camp  rather  than  a  regularly  planned  and  «vU 
built  eity.  It  continued  withoitt  walls  dariat 
the  most  flourishing  perioda  of  ita  hiatory.  Lt- 
curgus  having  taught  his  countrymen,  that  iW 
real  defence  of  a  town  was  aolely  in  the  vaki«r 
of  its  eitisens;  but  when  It  waa  governed  hf 
denpots,  fortiflcationa  were  erected  wbidi  rr«- 
dered  it  capable  of  sustaining  a  regular  tiei* 
Its  eireuroferenee  then  waa  48  stadia,  but  it  est 
tained  more  inhabitants  than  many  cities  «t« 
pying  double  that  spaoe.  Before  tbe  PttofMi- 
neslan  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  an  eartbqoakr. 
only  Ave  bouses  having  been  left  «f»^t««g  sftn 
the  shocks  had  ceased.  Its  public  bviUUafi 
were  originally  few  and  inaigniOeant,  bat  ikf 
number  and  beauty  increased  with  tbe  pomttd 
the  inhabitanU.  Sparu  is  said  to  have  itcatw4 
its  name  from  Sparu,  tlie  daughter  of  Emsf. 
who  married  Laeedamon.  It  waa  alao  calM 
Lncfdamon.  [P'uf.  Laeedannoa.3  Ua 
are  about  two  miles  distant  ftrom  the 
Mintra.  Tliueyd.  I.  la  -  jShmn.  V.  0.  S,  T.- 
Plut.  in  CVm.— Clic.  de  Div.  1,  50. — Am.  1, 1%' 
Polyb  9.  21. 

SpartKccs,  a  king  of  Pontua.— — AmMkA 
king  uf  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C.  433-  i* 
son  and  successor  of  the  same  name  died  ^  0 

407 Another,    who   died    984    B.   C — 1 

Thraeian  shepherd,  celebrated  fur  bia  abdmew 
and  the  victories  wbich  he  obtained  over  ** 
Romans.  Being  one  of  tbe  gladiatora  who  ••« 
kept  at  Capua  in  tbe  bouse  of  Lentntus.  he  ** 
caped  from  tbe  place  of  bis  eooflaemcM  '^ 
thirty  of  his  eompanions.  and  took  up  ar» 
against  the  Romans.  He  soon  found  biasrt 
with  10,000  men  equally  resolute  with  biow'^ 
and  though  at  flrst  obliged  to  hide  bimsetf  ■) 
the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of  Qunpania,  k« 
soor.  laid  waste  the  eouncry;  and  when  hi*  W- 
lowers  were  incraaaed  by  additional 
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tkmoiM  in  bictory  for  havtaf  witkatood  an  Attack 
made  on  it  by  Haimibal,  •hortljr  altar  the  battle 
of  Traaynene.  It  suffered  aererely  in  the  elvil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  from  proseription. 
lu  modem  name  ii  Spoleto.  FeU.  Palere.  1, 14.— 
Lip.  22.  9.  -  Ftor.  8.  H.—jippian.  B.  CXv.  6,  3S. 

SPOltADlii.  a  name  (iTcn  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  numerous  islands  lyinf  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Cyclades,  with  which  they  are  not 
unfrequently  ranlbunded.  They  received  their 
Dame  Arom  the  word  ea*^  tpatV**  owing  to 
their  diipened  situation,  being  scattered  over 
the  Creian,  Carpathian,  and  learian  seas,  as 
well  as  along  the  eoast  of  Caria  In  Asia  Minor. 
The  chief  of  them,  belonfing  to  Europe,  were 
Thera.  Anapbe,  loa,  Sicinos,  Plwlegandroa, 
Donusa,  Amorgos,  Astypalasa,  and  Carpathus. 
Strab.  10 — Kin.  4, 12. 

SPUBINA,  an  astrologer,  who  told  Julius 
Cassar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March.  As  he 
went  to  the  senate-house  on  the  morning  of  the 
ides,  Casar  said  to  Spurina.  "the  ides  are  at 
last  come."  **Tei>,"  replied  Spurina,  "but  not 
yet  past."  Casar  was  murdered  a  few  momrnts 
after.    Suet,  in  Ca$.  81.  —  Fa/.  Mam.  I  et  & 

SpdrIds,  a  pramomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans. One  of  Cassar's  murderers. 

Lanius,  a  Roman  who  defended  the  bridge  OTcr 
the  Tib^r  against  Porsenna's  army. 

StabIs,  a  town  of  Campania,  oo  the  coast, 
about  two  miles  below  the  rirer  Samus,  now 
CatfM  a  Man.  It  was  onee  a  place  of  some 
note,  but  having  hern  destroyed  by  Sylla  during 
the  eivll  wars,  its  site  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
▼illas  and  pleasure  grounds.  Plin»  8, 5. — Ovid. 
Met.  IS.  711.-  Sit  Itel.  14.  409. 

StaoIra.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  upper 
shore  of  the  peninsula  of  mount  Athos,  near  its 
junction  with  the  mainland,  and  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Stryroonieus.  It  was  a  colony  ttwn 
Andros,  and  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  thence 
sumamed  StagirUeu  Some  trace  of  the  ancient 
name  is  apparmt  in  that  of  Aonros.  Tkueyd. 
4,  lB».—Diog  Laert.b,  I4eti6. 

Staibas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  engaged 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  Cie. 
inOnt,  1,82. 

StasicrAtu,  a  statuary  and  architect  In  the  i 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  statue 
of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the  eun- 
queror.  fte. 

8TAT1L10S,  a  young  Roman  celebrated  for 
bis  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  CsBsar,  and  when  Cato  mnrderrd  him- 
self, he  attempted  to  follow  his  example,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The  ccmspirators 
against  Casar  wished  him  to  be  in  their  number, 
bnt  the  answer  which  he  gave  displeased  BruCus. 
He  was  at  last  killed  by  the  army  of  the  trium- 
virs.   Plut 

STATIRA,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  msrried 
Alexander.  Hie  conqueror  had  formerly  refused 
her,  bnt  when  she  had  fallen  into  his  bands  at 
Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  uncom- 
mon splendour.  No  less  than  9O0O  persons 
attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander  gave  a 
iolden  cup,  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Statira 
had  no  children  by  Alexander.  She  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  by  Roxana,  after  the  conqueror's 

death.    Juetin.  12,  IS. A  sister  of  Darius. 

Ike  last  king  of  Persian.  She  also  became  his 
wife,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  Persians, 
■i*  died  after  an  abortion,  ha  Alexander's  camp. 


where  she  was  detained  aa  prisoner.  She  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  eonqneror.    PitUm 

in   Alex. A  wife  of  Artaxersea    Mncmoa, 

poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law,  queen  Parysatis. 
PUtt.  in  Arv.^—h.  sister  of  Mithridates  the 
Great.    Pivi. 

STATlus,  CsciLlDS.  a  comic  poet  in  the  age 
of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Oaul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  language  was  ineleaant. 
but  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  dramatic 

talent.     On  de  Sen.  7. Anna:iu,  a  physician, 

the  fHend  of  tbe  philosopher  Senera.     Tacit. 

Ann.  1ft,  64. P.  Papinius.  an  eminent  Roman 

poet,  was  bom  at  Neapolis,  in  which  city  hto 
father  was  settled,  and  was  in  great  reputation 
both  for  his  lectures  and  poetry,  in  which  he 

Jafned  several  prises.  Statius  was  bom  A.  D. 
1.  He  early  displayed  a  lively  disposition  and 
good  talents,  and  soon  became  a  votary  of  the 
Muses,  with  ao  much  success,  that  during  his 
fiUher'slife  heobuined  the  crown  in  the  poetical 
contests  of  his  native  place.  Be  waa  also  thrice 
a  victor  in  the  poetical  games  celebrated  at 
Alba.  A  piece  which  he  recited  at  Rome,  la 
tbe  quinquennial  games  instituted  by  Naro  and 
renewed  by  Domitian.  procured  for  him  a  golden 
crown  from  that  emperor,  and  admission  to  his 
table.  He  was  vanquished  in  a  contest  at  the 
Roman  games,  on  which  occasion  ha  recited  a 
part  of  his  principal  poem,  the  Thebaid.  Ac- 
cording to  Juvenal,  he  was  heard  with  delight 
bv  a  crowd  of  auditors  in  other  public  recitattoas 
of  his  poem;  the  satirist  at  the  same  time  ia- 
timating  that,  notwithstanding  this  applause, 
tbe  author  might  have  starved,  had  he  not  tM 
a  new  composition,  his  Agave,  to  the  actor 
Paris,  Domitian's  favourite.  He  possessed  a 
small  estate  and  country  house  near  the  site  of 
tbe  ancient  Alba,  and  lived  in  a  decent  state  of 
mediocrity.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
adopted  a  son,  whose  death  he  tenderly  lamenu 
in  one  of  his  miscellaneous  poema.  The  tiass 
of  his  own  death  is  not  known;  but  it  fa  tboorM 
to  have  been  in  the  year  96,  when  he  waa  only 
35  years  of  age.  The  existing  worka  of  Statius 
consist  of  the  Sjftva,  or  miseellaneoos  pieces, 
in  five  books;  the  7Ke6au,  an  epic  poem,  in 
twelve  books;  and  two  books  of  an  unflnishci 
poem  entitled  AehSUeii.  They  nil  display  a 
considerable  share  of  real  genius  and  talent, 
but  are  vitiated  by  the  false  tastn  whi^  thea 
hrgan  to  infect  Latin  poetry,  and  gave  a  tnim  Is 
turgid  and  unnatural  thoughts  and  expresaiona. 
Several  pieces  in  the  Syhw  are,  however.  pleas> 
ing  aiMl  elegant.  His  principal  work,  the  Thebaid. 
holds  no  mean  rank  among  epic  poeoos,  ani 
onee  it  was  a  great  favourite  among  tl>e  remaiM 
of  antiquity.  For  this  preference  it  was  iikdebcsd 
to  itt  swelling  sentintents,  verging  to  bnuiliMl, 
and  to  the  savage  and  sanguinary  ebameter  •! 
its  ineidenta,  which  suited  the  tinaea  of  ehival 
rous  turbulence.  But  still  even  with  thc« 
fkuHs,  it  exhibiU  strokes  of  the  real  avMim^ 
and  considerable  force  and  novelty  in  nsAwsl 
description,  especially  in  the  similes.  Tbe  best 
editions  of  Sutius  are,  that  of  Oronovina,  Ite» 
Amst  1658,  that  of  Barthins,  8  vola.  4io. 
CygnesB.  1664,  that  of  Markland  (the  B^Hm 
merely)  4to.  Lond.  1728.  and  that  of  Anaar  mk 
Lfmair^.  3  vols  8vo.  Paris,  1825. 

Stator.  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by 
Romulus,  beesuse  he  Hopped  (ito)  the  fl%ht  m 
the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  tbe 
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hU  •«n  home,  with  the  greatett  care.  hU  ne- 
pb«w,  whom  Bleetim  had  aeeretly  removed  from 
the  dagger  of  bia  mother  and  her  adulterer. 
Oreatea  waa  enabled,  by  meant  of  Stropbiua,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  bis  father.    Paua.  ^  29.  — 

Bygin-fab.  1, 17 A  aonof  Pyladet  by  £lee- 

tra.  the  sister  of  Orestes. 

Stbtmon,  a  large  river  of  Thrage,  forming 
the  boundary  of  that  country  on  the  side  of 
Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the  ehain  of  mount 
Seomius,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  )iOO  miles, 
runs  into  a  part  of  the  iBgean  sea,  to  which  it 
communicated  the  name  of  Strjrmonicus  Siau«, 
now  G9{fit  di  CorUe$ta.  Not  far  from  its  mouth 
It  passed  through  Cereinitis  Palus,  now  Lake 
TtUdnoB.  The  Strymon  gave  its  name  tu  a  wind 
which  was  pervalent  in  the  gulf  into  which  that 
river  discharges  itself,  and  blew  with  great  vio- 
lence (htm  the  north.  The  Strymon  waa  also 
celebrated  for  its  eels.  The  modern  name  of 
this  river  is  Cartuou,  or  the  BUtek  rirer.  Strmb. 
Bpit.  7 — Herod.  8.  Ii6.—Antipk.  ap  AtMen.  7. 
56. 

SttmphIlis,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  south 
of  Orestis,  and  annexed  to  the  former  eoon'ty 
upon  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   ldv.4b,3Q. Palus,  a  lake  of  Arcadia, 

nrar  the  town  of  Stymptialus,  and  once  the 
Cabled  haunt  of  birds,  thence  called  Stjrmphali- 
des.  Pauiianias  imagines  tliat  these  came  tram 
Arabia,  as  there  existed  some  of  the  same  name 
in  that  country.  Ttie  Slymphalian  lake  was 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Srastntis.  a 
small  river  of  Argolis.  The  emperor  Hadrian 
caused  water  to  be  conveyed  from  a  fountain  in 
the  Stymphalian  territory  (o  Corinth.  ApoUod. 
2,  5.  6 — Paw.  8,  i^ —Herod.  6.  76.  -Strab.  8. 

STTMPHALUg,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  north-east 
of  Orehomenus,  sod  near  the  eonflnes  of  Achaia. 
Itt  antiquity  is  aUeated  by  Pindar,  wiM>  calls  it  the 
mother  of  Arcadia.  Its  remains  are  about  an 
hour  to  the  weat.soulh-west  to  Zaraka.  and  stand 
upon  a  rocky  eminence  rising  from  tbe  north- 
east aide  of  the  lake.  Pam.  8,  22.— Ptnd  (Mifmp. 
6.  U7. 

STiROS,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  iBetet 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriagi*,  to 
obtain  his  assistance  against  the  Argonauts. 
Flace  3,  497.  8.  858. 

Sttx,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  muTled  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
dauchtera.    Victory,    Strength,    and    Valour. 

Hetied.  Theog.  363  et  ZiA.—Apoaod.  1.  8. A 

celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which  it  flow* 
nine  timet.  Aeoording  to  some  writers,  the 
Stjrs  was  a  small  river  of  Nonaeris  in  Arcadia, 
whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  poisooooa,  that 
they  proved  fatal  to  such  as  tasted  them.  Among 
others,  Alexander  the  Great  is  mentioned  as  a 
victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
drinking  them.  They  even  consumed  iron,  and 
broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful  properties  of 
this  water  suggested  the  idea,  that  it  was  a  river 
of  liell.  eapeelally  when  it  disappeared  in  the 
earth  a  little  below  its  fountain-head.  The  gods 
held  the  walera  of  the  Styx  in  such  veneration, 
that  they  always  swore  by  them;  an  oath  wMch 
was  Inviolable.  If  any  of  the  gods  had  perjured 
tbeoMelvea,  Jupiter  obliged  them  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Styx,which  lulled  them  foronewhole 
«enr  Into  a  senseless  stupidity;  for  the  nine  fol- 
iowing  years  ihey  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia 
aad  the  nectar  of  the  gods;  and  after  tlie  expira- 


tion of  the  years  of  their  punishment,  they  were 
restored  to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to 
all  their  original  privileges.  It  Is  said  that  thia 
veneration  was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it 
received  iu  name  from  tiie  nymph  Styx,  who 
with  her  three  daughters,  assisted  Jupiter  in  hit 
war  against  the  Titans.     Hetiod.   Theog.  384, 

lib.— Homer.  Od.  10,513.— Herod.  6.  74 Virg. 

ABn.  6.  823,  429.  ke.— ApoUod.  1.  3.—  Ovid.  Met. 
3,  29,  &e.— Lucan.  6,  378,  &c. 

SUAOA,  the  goddeaa  of  Perauaaion,  called 
Pitho  by  the  Greeks. 

SOBLiclus.  tbe  flrst  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  ihe  Tiber.     Kid.  Pans. 

SUBURBA,  a  street  at  Rome,  where  all  the 
licentious,  dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans 
and  courtesaiM  resorted.  It  was  situate  between 
mounts  Viminalis  and  Qurinalis,  and  was  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
obscure  years  of  Julius  Cssar.  <Suef.  in  Cat. 
-  Vatro^deL.  L.  4^9.— Mania'.  6,  66.—Juv.  3, 6. 

SUCBO,  now  Xtuar,  a  river  of  Hispanla  Tar- 
raeonensis.  in  the  territory  of  the  ConteslanL 
It  rises  in  mount  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the 

Mediterranean.     Mela,  2,  6.— PUn.  3,  8. A 

city  of  Hispanla  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Edeiani,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Suero.  It  lay  between  Carthago  Nova  and  the 
river  Iberus.  Iu  modern  name  is  CvUera. 
PUn.  3. 3.  -  Lie.  28,  26.  29,  19. 

SUBSSA,  Pometia.  an  ancient  Voltcian  city, 
the  site  of  which  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  tbe 
neiicbbourhood  of  the  Pomptina  Paludes,  to 
which  it  gave  name.  This  town  was  taken  by 
Tarqainius  .Superbus.  who  with  the  plunder  be 
there  obtained,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Capi- 
toU     It  was  a  colony  of  Alba.    Liv.  1, 53.—  Dion. 

1.  A.  — Virg  ABn.  6, 775. Aurunca,  thecapiul 

of  the  Aurunei.     Fid.  Aurunci. 

SdrssiOnbs,  a  people  of  Oailia  Belgiea,  b» 
iween  the  Remi,  Ven<mandui,  Vadocanes, 
Meldi,  and  Catalauni.  Their  capiul,  Augusta, 
afterward*  8uessiooea,  now  SoiMiont,  stands  on 
Oxona.  now  tbe  Aime.  Ceet.  B.G.  8,  6.  Liv. 
BpU.  104.  -  PUn.  4.  17. 

SOBTONIDS.  0.  Paulinus,  a  Roman  comman- 
der, who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  war 
upon  tbe  Mauri,  and  was  the  first  Roman  gen- 
eral that  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  army. 
He  commanded  subsequently  in  BriUin,  and 
tliere  crushed  a  dangerous  ret>ellion.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  hie  campaign  in  Africa.  — >—  C. 
Tranquillus,  a  Roman  historian,  was  the  son  n( 
Suetonius  Lenis.  tribune  of  a  legion  in  the  time 
of  Otho.  He  U  designated  by  Pliny  the  youoier, 
as  one  of  the  ecKtinttiei.  He  was  probably  a 
teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  composed 
fletitions  pleadings,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes 
pleaded  real  causes.  With  Pliny  he  was  inti- 
mate, and  was  indebted  to  him  for  se^ieral 
favours.  By  his  interest  he  obtained  the  dignity 
of  military  tribtme,  and  also  tbe  iui  trhtm  liber, 
orum,  granted  to  him  by  the  emperor  Trajan, 
though  ha  was  childless.  He  was  afterwards 
secretary  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  though  he  lust 
this  ollne  by  his  Indiscreet  familiarity  with  the 
empress  Sabina;  an  incident  which  occurred 
about  A.  D.  121,  bat  how  long,  or  in  what  con. 
ditien  ha  afterwards  lived,  no  records  inform  «a. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  several  works;  but  all 

I'  are  lost  except  his  lives  of  the  Casars,  his  liTec 
of  eminent  grammarians,  and  a  small  part  of 
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thoM  or  eminent  tfaHorieians.  Hia  lives  of  the 
Ant  twelve  emperon,  down  to  Oomitian  in- 
elusivtly,  ia  one  of  tiie  mott  interesting  remain* 
of  ancient  history;  for,  without  being  distin- 
fuitbed  by  style  or  Mntiment,  it  abounds  with 
anecdotes  relative  to  the  manners,  eharactert, 
and  incidents  of  those  times,  which  no  where 
else  ocear.  Some  of  the  facts  which  he  relates 
have  been  doubted ;  but  hit  generai  character 
and  mode  of  writing  narratives,  acquit  him  of  any 
intentional  misrepresentation ;  though  he  indi- 
cates a  propensity  to  pay  undue  attention,  to 
vulgar  tales  and  surmises.  His  freedom  In  expos 
ing  the  infamy  of  the  Caesars  may  be  politically 
vindicated  on  this  general  principle,  that  history 
affords  no  lessons  more  instructive  than  the 
crimes  and  vices  consequent  upon  despotic 
power.  The  best  editidns  of  Suetonius  are,  that 
of  Pitixcus,  2  vols.  8vo.  Leov.  1714.  that  ol 
Oudendorp,  2  vols.  8vn.  L.  Bat.  1751,  that  of 
Eraesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lipt.  1775,  but  particularly 
that  of  Crusius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1816—18. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Dr  Alexander 
Thomson. 

SUKVi,  a  name  given  to  a  large  body  of  vari- 
ous people  in  Germany,  and  not  the  denomina- 
tion of  any  particular  tribe.  Their  country  was 
called  Suevia,  an  appellation  still  retained  in 
that  of  the  modem  Swabia,  to  which  a  horde  of 
them  had  found  their  way  nrom  the  interior  parts 
of  their  country.  The  Angli,  Langobardi, 
Semnonem  Catti,  and  other  lesa  important  na- 
tions, bore  the  general  name  of  Suevi,  which, 
according  to  some,  was  applied  uninterruptedly 
to  the  tribes  dwelling  between  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Sinus  Cudanus.  Cai.  B.  G.  4, 
1,  &c — TacU.  Germ.  38,  4&.  -  Pttn.  4, 14. 

Sufp£nus,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Catul- 
lus.   He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities.   CatulLii, 

S0PPBT1C8.  or  SUFBTlOS.    Fid.  Metlus. 

SuiDAS,  a  Oreek  lexicographer,  of  whom  no 
particulars  are  recorded;  but  he  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  lived  between  900  and  1025  A.  D. 
His  Lexicon  is  particularly  valuable,  on  account 
of  the  excellent  passages  which  it  contains, 
taken  flrom  authors  whnse  works  are  now  lost. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Kuster,  3  vols.  fol. 
Cantab.  1705. 

8i;iONBS,  a  people  of  Scandinavia,  in  whose 
name  that  of  the  modem  Swede*  seems  to  lie 
concealed.  Their  fleet  wa«  thought  worthy  of 
notice.     Tctcit.  de  Germ.  44. 

SULCltIS,  an  informer  whom  Horace  describes 
as  hoarse  with  the  number  of  defamations  he 
daily  made.     Horat.  Sat.  1,  4,  6j. 

Sulla,    nd.  Sylla 

SULMO.  a  city  of  Latium.  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Sermonetta  FeeeMa.  Firg. 
/En.  10.  517.  ..^^  eity  of  the  P-ligni,  about 
seven  miles  south-east  of  Corfinium,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions uf  ..Gneas.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Ovid,  who  has  made  as  acquainted  with  that 
fsct  in  more  than  one  passage.  It  was  exposed 
Ut  all  the  vengeance  of  Sylla.  for  havinc  been 
attached  to  the  cau^e  of  Marias.  Ovid.  Fatl.  4. 
79.  ~8>l.  Ital.  9.  76.— Fbr.  3.  SI.— »A  LaUn 
chief  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus,  as  he  was 
going  with  his  companions  to  destroy  Buryalus. 
Fir^.  Atn.  9,  41  J. 

Si;lpitTa,  a  daoghter  of  PaterealiM,  who 
married  Pulvius  Placcus.  She  was  so  farei.us 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  •  temple 


to  YeniM  Yertieordia,  a  goddess  who  waa  taw 
plored  to  turn  the  heans  of  tiie  Rosnan  wotM« 

to  virtue.    Plin.  7, 35 A  poetess  in  the  age 

of  Domltian,  against  whom  she  wrote  a  poeo^ 
because  he  bad  banished  the  philosophers  frov 
Rome.  This  composition  is  still  extant  Sbe 
had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  afteetian. 

commended  by  Martial,  \Q,ep.  35,  now  lost. A 

daughter  oTServ.  Sulpitius,  mentioned  in  the4(h 
book  of  elegies,  falsely  attributed  to  Tibullos. 

SULPITiA  LBX.  militarit.  Oy  C.  Sulpicias,  te 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665,  invested  Marias  with  tbs 
full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithridates.  of 

which  Sylla  wa-^  to  be  deprived. Another,  dr 

tenatu,  by  Servius  Sulpictus,  the  tribune.A  D.C. 
66).      It  required  that  no  senator  shoidd  owe 

more  than  2000  drachma. Another,  de  em* 

tale,  by  P.  Sulpicias.  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  6i». 
It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens  who  eompoted 
the  eight  tribes  lately  created,  should  be  divided 
among  the  thirty-flve  old  tribes,  as  a  greater 
bonnur— Another  called  also  Sempmaia,dr 
reUgione,  by  P.  Sulpicias  Saverrio  and  P.  Se»- 
pronius  Sophus,  consuls.  A.  U.  0.  440.  It  for- 
bade any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  altar 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes. 

SCLPlTlUS.  or  8ULPIClt78.  an  illustriow 
family  at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  eelebnted 
are  ■Petieus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  agaiatf 
the  Oauls.  His  troops  mutinied  when  be  Snt 
took  the  Held,  but  soon  after  be  engaced  |te 
enemy,  and  totally  defeated  them.— — Saiettte, 
a  consul  whogained  a  victory  over  the  M^fai. 
Utk  9,  4b.^x*^C.  Patereulus,  a  consul  sent 
against  the  Carthaginians.  He  conquered  Sar. 
dinia  and  Corsica,  and  obuined  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy's  fleet.     He  waa  bonouivd 

with  a  triumph  at   his  retam  to    Rome 

Spurius.  one  of  the  three  commisskmers  wbeia 
the  Romans  sent  to  collect  the  be«t  laws  whiek 
could  be  foqnd  in  the  different  cities  and  re- 
publics of  Oreeee.— Pablius,  one  of  the  aMe- 
ciates  of  Marias,  well  known  for  hie  intrigws 
and  cruelty.  He  made  some  laws  in  favwor  af 
the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  about  3M9 
young  men  in  continual  pay,  whom  be  caHsrf 
bis  ante-senatorial  band,  and  with  thc«e  be  hai 
often  the  impertinence  to  attack  tb«  eoasol  ia 
the  popular  assemblies.  He  beearae  at  last  sb 
seditioiu,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla's  atf- 
herento,  and  immediately  mnrderetL  His  bead 
was  flxed  on  a  pole  on  the  roatra.  where  be  had 
often  made  many  seditioiu  speediea  ia  the  eap^ 
eity  of  tribune.  Lh.  77.  "C  Loocus.  a  Ro^m 
con«uI,  who  defeated  the  Samoitea.  and  kiBfa4 
30.000  of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  triumph  tm 
this  celebrated  victory.  He  waa  afterwasds 
made  dictator  to  conduct  a  war  acaiasK  tbs 
Rtrarians.— Apollinaris,  a  gramnnarian  la  the 
age  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelias.  He  left  soae 
letters  and  a  few  grammatieal  observatkmi,  aae 
lost. 

SIJMM2N0S  a  surname  at  Platow  aa  psiaeeaf 
the  dead,  raainiHt  mmniwrn.  He  bad  a  temple  al 
Rome,  erected  durins  the  wars  with  ~ 
and  the  Romans  believed  that  tfae 
of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power  rtusrlng  tbm 
CKe.  de  Div.  1.  10.  -  Ovid.  FkaL  6.  731. 

SUNIOM,  a  celebrated  promontoiy  of  Al 
forming  the  extreme    point  of  that    pro 
towards  the  south.     Near  the  promontory 
the  town  of  the  same  name  wld> 
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SfBAHITA.  M  InhaMtant  of  Sybwii.  Fid. 
Sybaria. 

SrSMB.  now  A-MH«M,  the  firontier  town  of 
Xf7pt  toward!  Ethiopia,  and  rtdioned  one  of 
the  kets  of  the  Soman  empire.  It  was  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Canevr.  wbOTe* 
fore,  at  the  time  of  ttM  summer  solstice,  all 
bodies  were  seen  there  at  noon  without  thadowst 
to  show  this  phenomenon  more  striMngly.  the 
inhabitants  due  a  deep  pit,  which  at  the  proper 
seaaon  was  wholly  illuminated.  Juvenal  was 
sent  hither,  into  a  kind  of  hoooarable  banish- 
ment, by  beinc  made  the  commander  of  a 
pratorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Arefr.  1  et  %.-Mday  1.  9.— Ptfn.  36.  8.— Ovul. 
rr  Pont.  1,6,  79.  Met.  5.  74— I«cafi  2, 587.  8. 
£61.  10.  234. 

SrsNkslog,  a  Cilieian  who,  with  Labinetos 
of  Babylon,  concluded  a  peace  between  Alyattes. 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyaxarea.  king  of  Media, 
while  both  armies  were  terrlfled  by  a  sudden 
eclipse  of  the  son,  B.  C.  585.    Herod.  1,  74. 

ST  BNNJisIS,  a  satrap  of  Cilieia,  when  Cyms 
made  war  against  his  brother  Artazerses.  He 
wished  to  favour  both  the  brothers  by  sending 
one  of  his  sons  In  the  anny  of  Cyrus,  and  another 
to  Artaxerses. 

^LLA,  L.  CoRNBLl  US,  a  celebrated  Roman 
uT  a  noble  (smiiv.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  cour- 
tesan Nloopolis.  who  .left  him  heir  to  a  large 
fortune;  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Immense 
wealth  of  his  mother-in-law,  t»  soon  appeared 
one  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  Romans-  He 
first  entered  th«  army  under  the  great  Marius, 
whom  he  aeeompanled  to  Nuroldia.  in  the  rapa. 
city  of  quBstor.  He  rendered  himself  conspi- 
euous  in  miliury  aflkirs;  aad  Bocchus.  one  of 
the  princes  of  NumiUia,  delivered  Jugurcha  into 
his  band*  toe  the  Roman  contnl.  The  rising 
fame  of  Sylla  gave  umbrage  to  Marius,  who  was 
always  jealous  of  an  equal,  as  well  as  of  a  supe- 
rior; out  the  ill  language  which  he  ml|ht  use, 
rather  inflamed  than  extinguished  the  ambition 
of  Sylla.  He  left  the  eonqueror  of  JugurtbA, 
and  carried  arms  under  Oatulus.  Some  time 
after,  he  obtained  the  pratorship,  and  was  sy> 
pointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to  place  Ariotoar- 
aanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  against  the 
views  and  interesU  ot  Mithrldates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  This  he  easily  efEectetL  One  battle  left  him 
Tietorious:  and  before  he  quitted  the  plains  of 
Asia,  the  Roman  prwtor  had  the  satisfaction  to 
reeeive  in  his  camp  the  ambassadors  of  the  king 
of  Parthia,  who  wished  to  make  a  treaty  of  alli- 
anee  with  the  Romans.  Sylla  received  them 
with  haugbtineas,  and  behaved  with  such  arro- 
gsnee,  that  one  of  them  exclaimed,  Atrely  Ihti 
man  U  rmuter  of  the  world,  or  doomed  to  Beeueht 
At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  commissioned  to 
finish  the  war  with  the  MarsI,  and  when  this  was 
•nceessfully  ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
eonsulshlp.  In  the  50th  year  of  bis  age.  In  this 
eapacltv  he  wished  to  have  the  administraiion 
of  the  JMithridatie  war;  but  be  found  an  ofaetl  • 
^te  adversary  in  M«rius,,and  he  atuined  the 
summit  of  his  wishes  only  when  he  had  entered 
Some  sword  in  hand.   After  he  had  slaughtered 

^1  his  enemies,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
larius,  and  put  to  death  the  tribune  Sdlpitius. 
who  had  continually,  opposed  his  views;  he 
marched  towards  Asia,  and  disregarded  the 
I  of  discord,  which  he  left  behind  him  un- 


emtingnlsked.    Mittiridatefl  was  aOmmif  i 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece;  aad  Sylla,  whoa 
he  reached  the  coaa  of  Peloponnesus,  was  d^ 
layed  by  the  siege  of  Athens  and  of  the  Pirwoi. 
His  operations  were  carried  on  with  vigour,  aad 
when  be  found  his  money  (ail,  be  made  na 
scrapie  to  take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  tta 
gods,  to  bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  de- 
voted to  his  service    His  boldneas  succeeded; 
the  PirsMis  surrendered;  and  the  conqueror,  as 
if  struck  with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  ptwti- 
eoee  where  the  philoeophic  followers  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  often  disputed,  spared  the  city  cf 
Athens,  which  he  had  devoted  to  deetnietiaa, 
and  forgave  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead. 
Two  eelebrated  battles  at  Cheronsea  and  Oreb» 
menos  rendered  him  master  of  Greeee.     He 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithrldates 
in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom.    The  artfol 
monarch,  who  well  knew  the  valour  and  perse- 
verance of  his  adversary,  made  proposals  ef 
peaee;  and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was 
then  deereasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end 
to  a  war  which  had  rendered  him  master  of  le 
much  territory,  and  which  enabled  bim  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  like  a  cnnquerer,  and  to  dispitte 
with  hi*  rival  the  sovereignty  of  the  repnblie 
wi  ih  a  victorious  array.    Morssna  was  left  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla 
hastened  to  Italy.     In  the  plains  of  Campaaia 
he  was  met  by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the 
sucoess  of  his  rivals  had  banished  from  the  eapt* 
tal;  and  he  was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  widttd 
to  contend  with  Marius,  he  mtist  eacouam 
fifteen  generals,  fhllowed  by  twenty-Uve  well, 
disciplined  legions.     In  these  erttieai  eireom. 
stances  he  had  recourse  to  anifiae,  and  while  he 
proposed  terms  of  aorommodatlon  to  his  Mlver- 
saries,  he  secretly  strengthened  himaelf,  aaA 
saw,  with  pleasure,  his  armies  daily  Increaae  by 
the  revolt  of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  pniiaisiis 
bad  corrupted.    Pompey,  who  afterwards  meiil. 
ed  the  surname  of  Great,  embraced  hia  eaase, 
and  marched  to  his  oamp  with  thraw  Isgiei. 
Soon  after  be  appeared  in  the  field  with  advaa 
tage;  the  eonSdenee  of  Marius  decayed  with  hit 
power,  and  Sylla  entered  Roma  lika  a  tyraal 
aad  a  conqueror.    The  streeu  were  daily  Iliad 
with  dead  bodies,  and  7000  dtisaaa,  to  whom 
the  eonqueror  had  promised  pardon,  were  sad. 
dealy  massacred  in  the  drcua.     The  senals.  at 
that  time  assembled  in  the  tcnaple  of  BelliisM, 
heard  tbe  shrieks  of  their  dying  cocmtryaiea: 
and  when  they  inquired  Into  the  eaosa  of  M, 
Sylla  coolly  replied,  TVy  are  OMJy  a  Jftw  ntek 
whom  I  ha»e  ordered  to  be  ehaaUeed.    Ifthishad 
been  the  last  and  most  dismal  secoe«  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy;  b«t  It  was  oaly 
the  beginning  of  her  mlsfbrtunesi  each  snewe^ 
ing  day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of  alaughUr 
ed  bodies,  and  when  one  of  tbe  aeoain 
boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when  ha 
stop  his  crueltiea,  Sylla,  with  aa  air  of 
eem.  answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  < 
but  that  he  would  take  It  into  hia  < 
The  slaughter  was  continued  i  a  list  of 
were  proeeribed  was  dally  atiiek  In  tba 
streets.    The  slave  was  i«war«led  to  briag 
master's  head,  and  the  eon  was  i 
Imbrue  his  hands  in  tbe  blood  of  his 
money.     No  less  than  4700  of  the  noat  i 
and  opulent  were  slain,  aiMl  Sylla 
Romans  to  forget  his  enieltiea  in  aapMuff  til 
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dMpovOTar  the  nobility.  VoUns  by  ballot  was 
allow«d  by  the  Oabioian  law  A.  U.  C.  614,  in 
conrrrrinff  hoooun;  two  yean  after,  at  all  trials 
ne»ft  lot  treaaoo,  by  ttae  Casaian  law;  In  paas- 
iof  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  C.  622;  and 
Sa«tly.  in  trial*  for  treasoo,  also  by  tiie  Coslian 
law.  A.  U.  C.  630. 

Tabbrn A.  ftbenaiUB,  a  town  of  Oennany, 
on  the  eonHuenee  of  the  Felbacb  and  thi>  Rhine, 
now  JiWn-ZaAem.-^— Ricua,  now  Btm-Cniltl, 
on  the  llosrite.— -Triboeeomm,  a  town  of 
Alaae*  in  France,  now  Smenie. 

Tabob,  a  mottntai»or  Galilee.  It  was  called 
lUbyrius  by  the  Orfcks.     J'id.  Itabyrius. 

TabrAca,  a  town  on  the  ooast  of  Numidia, 
and  near  the  limits  of  the  Provincia  Zeuiritana, 
now  Taftarea.  Itwas  colonised  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  place  where  OiMo,  the  tyrannical 
fovemor  of  the  provlnee  of  AIMea,  met  bis  death. 
The  woods  which  surrounded  it  were  crowded 
with  monkies.    Juo.  10.  194.— Ptfn.  5,  S. 

Tabcbnub,  a  lofty  mounuin  in  Samninm, 
the  southern  deellTities  of  which  were  coTered 
with  olive  grounds.  It  closed  in  the  Caudine 
pass  on  the  aouihem  side.  Its  modem  name  is 
Tabumo.    Firg.  0. 8,  88.  ^*.  IS.  71ft. 

TacApa,  a  town  of  Aftrioa.  at  the  head  of  the 
Synis  Minor.     It  is  now  Ca6«s.    FMm.  ft.  4. 

TACrARlNAB,  a  Numidian  who  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Romans  in  tlie  reifn  of 
Tiberius.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the 
Roman  legions,  but  in  the  ehancter  of  an  enemy 
be  displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred  avaiost 
bis  benefactor.  After  be  had  severally  defi*ated 
the  otBcers  of  Tiberius,  he  was  at  la«t  routed 
and  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  flirhtinf  with 
uneommun  (bry,  by  Dolabella.  Taeit.  Aim.  2, 
»S.  4.  23. 

Tachampso,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near 
Tbebais.  Tlie  Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this 
island,  and  the  rest  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
Ethiopians.     Herod.  2. 

TACHOS^  or  Tachos.  a  king  of  Bgypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxentes  Oehus,  against  whom  be 
sustained  «  long  war.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Greeks,  but  bis  confidence  in  Agesilaas,  kmg  of 
Laeedcmon,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Chabrias, 
the  Athenian,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  ieet 
of  tlie  Bgyptian  monarch,  and  Agesilans  wu 
left  with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army. 
The  Lacedaemonian  disregafded  his  engage- 
ments, and  by  joining  with  Neetanebns,  who 
bad  revolted  from  Tacbus,  he  rained  the  aflsirs 
of  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  bis 
life  by  flight.  Some  observe  that  Agesilaus 
acted  with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Taebus,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  short 
and  defbrmed  stature.  The  exp^tations  of 
Taehus  had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesilans; 
but  when  be  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he  r«>peMted 
on  the  occasion  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  forth  a  mouse,  upon  which  Agesilaus 
replied  with  asperity,  that  though  he  called  biro  a 
nK>u<e.  yet  he  soon  should  find  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C.  Srp.  in  Aget. 

Tacitus,  C.  CoRNRLiug.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man historian,  was  bom  about  A.  D.  57.  at 
Interamna,  the  modern  Temi.  His  father  was 
a  Roman  knight,  and  procurator  of  Belgic 
Oaul.  Devoted  flrom  his  youth  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  and  rhetoric,  his  reputation  at 
maturity  was  so  well  esublished,  that  he  was 
oermnttHl  by  Julius  Agrieola,  at  the  eayiratiaa 


of  his  consulate,  which  oeearrad fnHamfmmJtt 
to  form  a  matrimonial  connection  with  hit 
daughter.  Thus  introduced  int*  public  life,  b« 
WM  honoured  by  the  patronaga  of  Vespasian, 
Titne,  and  Domitian.  Having  discharged  toe 
oflke  of  pnetor,  he  withdrew  firom  the  capital 
for  lour  years;  and  on  bis  return  be  .found  the 
latter  emperor  exercising  a  tyranny  whirb 
he  bitterly  lamented.  His  prospects,  however, 
were  brightened  by  the  accession ot  Nervatothe 
consulship,  in  the  year  97  ;  and  as  his  associate 
Verginius  Rufus,  died  before  the  termination 
of  his  ofllce,  Tacitus  was  appointed  to  be  bis  suc- 
cessor, and  commenced  bis  literary  career  with 
an  eloquent  oration  at  tbefbneral  of  Verginius 
of  whom  Pliny  says  tbal  he  "crowned  tbe  feli- 
city of  bis  life  by  possessing  tbe  roost  eloquent 
of  euiogisu  at  lus  death."  In  the  early  part  of 
Tnu*»'s  reign,  be  concurred  with  his  fHend, 
Pliuy  the  younger,  in  the  accusation  of  Marcus 
Priscus  for  the  crimes  with  which  be  was  charge. 
able  during  his  proconsulate  of  AfTiaa.  The 
euodiict  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  on  this  oceasion 
«*•  honoured  by  the  encomium  of  the  senate 
in  tlieir  sentence  and  condemnation  of  the  cul- 
priu  The  future  circumstances  o(  his  life,  and 
the  precise  time  of  bis  death,  are  unknown  ;  but 
as  be  makes  no  allusion  to  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  did  not  survive  that 
of  Trajan.  The  principal  works  of  Tacitus 
were  his  "Annals"  and  his  '•History."  Tbe 
former  comprehended  the  Roman  affairs  fiuro 
the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero ;  but  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated 
stete.  Tbe  latter  comprised  the  period  irom  tne 
end  of  Nero  to  the  death  of  Duniitian  ;  and  now 
exists  in  an  imperfect  state  as  the  narrative  does 
not  extend  far  beyond  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian. His  other  works  are  a  '*  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,"  and  a  treatise  "  On  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans."  A  *'  Dialogue  concerning  Orators," 
or  *'  On  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Blo- 
quence,"  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by  some 
learned  critiea,  and  is  usually  prinled  with  bis 
woAs,  but  who  was  the  real  author  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  In  historical  repu- 
tation perbaps  no  name  stands  higher  than  tiiat 
of  Tacitus,  nor  has  any  writer  of  bis  elas*  bf  en 
the  sut^ect  of  more  diseiHsioo,  tiolb  with  regard 
to  his  meaning  and  hi*  merits.  The  frequent 
obscurity  of  his  sentences  is  the  consequence  of 
a  style  singularly  concise,  abrupt,  and  elliptical, 
of  which  it  is  often  dilBonlt  to  make  out  ibe 
grammatical  construction,  and  which  abounut 
more  in  thoughts  than  in  words.  Hence  the 
reader  is  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering more  what  he  was  likely  to  intend  than 
what  his  language  actually  imports ;  and  no  oi  • 
can  with  advantage  peruse  him,  who  is  not  in 
some  measure  prepared  to  think  along  with  hlin. 
It  is  partly  his  fault,  and  partly  his  excellence, 
perpetually  to  aim  at  saying  a  great  deal  in  a 
small  compass,  and  to  give  to  a  thought  tbe 
force  of  an  apopbtheim  bv  concentration.  This 
be  has  commonly  done  with  such  effect,  that  his 
writings  have  been  the  great  store-house  of  po- 
litical maxims,  the  energetic  brevity  of  which 
impresses  them  indelibly  on  the  memory ;  but 
occaHionally  an  affectation  appears  of  converting 
common  remarks  Into  aphorisms,  and  of  philo- 
sophising when  he  was  only  required  to  narrate. 
It  IS  however  to  he  remarked,  that  no  prose- 
writer  in  any  lauguage  surpasses  or  pertiapa 
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TAniKoa,  tb*  stnit  btdrcea  Oonleii  and 
Sardinia,  now  Bon^fiaei*. 

TaprobAWB.  or  Saliee,  as  it  was  ealled  by 
the  nativM,  an  liland  in  the  Indian  oocan,  now 
known  as  OtyUm,  It  is  said  to  lia^e  bean  for- 
merly ealled  Palaaiauindma.  and  was  imacined 
by  the  ancients  npoo  itt  first  diseorery  to  bar* 
been  the  northern  part  of  a  new  eontinant  or 
world.  Their  sobseqaent  Investiaatioos,  how- 
ever, proTed  It  to  be  an  islands  bat  they  so  ex- 
airfferated  Its  sise  as  to  make  It  larger  than  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  whereas  It  only  eeatahis 
19,400  square  miles  or  about  380O  lesa  than 
Scotland.  lu  inhabitants  were  ealled  Sals, 
and  were  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  lire  to  a 
great  age;  they  were  goremed  by  a  king,  who 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Claudiast  their 
chief  dlTinity  was  said  to  be  Hercules.  PUU  6. 
-^atrab.  %^OvUL.  e»  FmL  a  5,  80. 

Tapsdi,  a  small  and  lowly  situated  penlnrala 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  name  has  re- 
ferenee  to  Its  low  si'uaUon;  flrom  iy(«r«,  mptKo. 
It  lay  off  Hybla.     Firg.  Mn.  3,  •«. 

Taras,  {^rnniit)  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  bcilt 
Tarentum.  as  some  suppose. 

Tabasco,  a  town  of  OauU  oa  the  aaatera  tide 
of  the  Rhone,  and  north  of  Ardate.  It  is  now 
Tarateon,  lying  opposite  to  Beaucalre. 

Taraxippds.  a  deity  worshipped  at  Blis. 
His  statue  wm  placed  near  the  race-ground, 
and  his  protection  was  Imfdored,  that  no  harm 
mirht  happen  to  the  horses  during  the  games. 
Paua.  6.  80,  ftc 

Tarbblli.  a  people  of  Oaul,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  IVom  thence  are  sometimes 
palled  TarbeOa.  TUniU.  1,  7,  13.-Liioan.  4, 
121— dm.  B.  O.  S.  tl. 

Tarbntum.  or  Taras,  now  tkrmnf,  a  city 
of  lower  Italy,  situated  In  the  north-eastern 
uncle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Messapia  or  Japyyia.  It  was  founded, 
or  rather  repaired,  by  a  Laeedamonian  colony, 
about  707  years  before  Christ,  under  the  eon- 
duct  of  Phalanthtts.  Long  Independent,  it 
maintained  Its  superiority  over  thirteen  tribn- 
Ury  cities ;  and  eonid  once  arm  100,000  foot, 
and  3000  horse.  The  people  of  Tarentum  weT« 
vary  indolent,  and  as  they  were  easily  supplied 
with  all  necessaries  as  well  aa  luxuries  from 
Greece,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  voluptuous- 
ness,  so  that  the  deUghU  9f  Tanmtwm  became 
proverbial.  The  war  which  they  supported 
against  the  Romans,  with  the  aMlstanee  of 
Pvrrhus.  king  of  Bpims,  and  which  has  been 
called  the  TartntVM  »ir,  is  greatly  celebrated 
in  history.  This  war,  which  had  been  under^ 
taken  B.C.  281,  by  the  Romans  to  avenge  the 
insults  the  Tarentines  had  offered  to  their  ships 
when  near  their  harbour,  was  terminated  after 
ten  years;  310,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
Tarentum  beeame  subject  to  Rome.  The  go- 
vernment of  Tarentum  was  demoeratical;  there 
were,  however,  some  inonarehs  who  reigned 
there.  It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
Pythagoras,  who  Inspired  the  ettliens  wiUi  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  rendered  them  superior  to 
their  neighbours  in  the  eabinet  as  well  as  in  the 
tield  of  battle.  The  large,  beautital.  and  eapa- 
eioua  harbour  of  Tarentum  is  greatly  commend- 
ed by  ancient  historians.  TUtr.  i,  18.  — Fol. 
Majr.  2,  2.— Ptet.  m  P^rrh  —PKn.  8,  6.  19,  10. 
34,  7.  -  Uv.  18.  13.  f  e.  Mtta.  S.  4.-/Kra5.  «. 
•—Oarat,  ep.  1,  7.  i5.—JBiaH,  F.  tt.  5.  88. 


TakichSa,  a  strong  city  of  PaleaCtee. 
of  Tiberias,  and  lying  at  the  smstlMni  cxtreml^ 
of  the  lake  of  Gemwsareth,  or  sea  of  Tiberiaa. 
-—Several  towns  on  the  coast  of  Bgypt  bore 
tbia  name  from  their  pidtUng  fish. 

TARPA,  SPintII»  M  ATI  US,  a  erf  tie  at  Bams 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
four  others  in  tha  temple  of  Apollo,  to  rt amine 
the  merit  of  every  poetical  eompoaition,  wiucb 
was  to  be  deposited  In  the  temple  of  tbe  Mo*es. 
In  this  office  he  aeted  with  great  impartiality, 
though  many  taxed  him  with  want  of  candour. 
All  the  pieces  that  were  represented  oa  the  R*. 
man  stage  had  previously  roedved  bia  appsubn 
tioo.     0or«f.  SmL  1,40, 38. 

TaRPBIA.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeioa,  ibe  gw- 
vernor  of  the  citadel  of  Rooae,  prnoiiaed  to  ofwa 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabinea.  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  braeelets,  or,  aa  sbe 
expressed  It,  what  tliey  carried  on  tbeir  left 
bandSi,  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabinea,  eesi- 
senisd,  and  as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  pwrisb 
her  pivfldy,  he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet  bwt 
his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  IMIowers  imitnied 
his  example,  and  Tarpeia  wu  eruabed  — dei 
the  weight  of  the  braeelets  and  ririelda  of  tba 
Sahlne  army.  She  was  buried  in  tb«  eapisel, 
which  from  her  has  been  called  the  Tarpeiaa 
rock,  and  there  afterwards  many  of  the  Roman 
malefactors  were  thrown  down  a  deep  peeeiptee. 
PImt.  in  Bom.     Ovid.  Fktl.  1,  Ml.  jtm,0r.  1.  10, 

60.— Lie.  I,  11.  -Prttftrt.  4,  4. One  of  tte 

female  attendants  of  Camilla  In  the 
war.     Virg.  JRn.  11,  656. 

TaRPBIA  Ropbs.  a  celebrated  roek  at  Be 
forming  a  part  of  the  Mons  Capitolin«is,  and  on 
the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhung  the  Tiber. 
From  this  rodt  state  criminals  were  aceustoased 
to  be  thrown,  in  the  earlier  Roman  times  h 
received  Its  name  In  commemoratiott  of  the 
treadtery  of  Tarpeia,  and  of  her  having  been 
killed  here  by  the  Sabines.  The  perpondkniar 
d«pth  of  the  highest  part  may  be  fifty  f^:bnt.  as 
the  soil  has  acciwiulated  exceedingly  at  the  bot- 
tom, it  may  have  been  nearly  doable  that  height. 

Tarpbids,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  eiiadri  at 
Rome,  under  Romulus. 

TARQI7IN1A.  a  daughter  of  Tanininlas  Pr4s- 
ens.  who  married  Serviiu  Tulliua.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarqainins  Saperbna, 
she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  by  night, 
and  buried  It.  This  preyed  upon  ber  mnni, 
and  the  night  following  she  died.  Some  haw 
attributed  her  death  to  exreaa  of  grief,  or  tw 
suidde.  while  otHera,  perhaps  more  justly,  have 
suspected  Tullia.  the  wife  of  young  Tarquin,  el 

the  mufder. A  vestal  virgiit,  who.  as  same 

suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people  a  lajvc  piece 
of  land,  which  was  afterwards  ealled  the 
pus  Martins. 

TARQOINtl.now  7\ifcM(Mt.oaeefmoa«i 
All  dties  of  Btmria,  situate  near  the  coast, 
ta  the  nnrth-weit  of  Care.  It  was  the  birtb- 
^aee  of  Tarquinius  Priseus,  and  the  plaew  w| 
TSgM.  author  of  the  art  of  divinatioa. 
to  have  sprunr  out  of  the  earth,  tamed  np  bv 
the  plough.  atrtOt.  9.  -  Virg,  jBm.  S,  Stfi.  —  BL 
Ad:  8.  473.— OnMi.  Uet  15,  553. 

TABQUlMlcs.  Prisccs,  the  fifth  khw  nl 
Borne,  was  son  of  Demaratas.  a  native  of 
Greece.  Hit  first  name  was  Lueomon.  bat  iMa 
he  changed  when  by  the  advice  of  his  wifle  To- 
naquil  he  had  come  to  Romew     He  edlcd 
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TABBACWA.  a  city  of  LMIam,  situate  on  tbe 
■eft-«oast,  in  a  north-aastem  direction  from  tbe 
Cireeian  promontorjr.  It  was  alio  called  Anaur 
aDd  Traehai.  and  wai  taken  from  tbe  Vuisei  by 
the  Romant,  wbo  made  it  a  great  naTal  station. 
It  was  laered  to  Jupiter  Amjrrus,  who  wai  there 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  beardless  boy. 
0«.  Met.  15. 717.     Ur,  4,  i9,—  riri[.  Mn.  7. 799. 

TarhAco,  now  Tamtgona^  a  town  of  the 
Cosetani  in  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the  coast  of 
tbe  Mediterranean,  and  north-east  of  the  moath 
of  the  Bietis.  This  was  the  first  place  where 
4he  Scipios  landed  in  tbe  second  Punic  war,  and 
which,  after  having  fortified  it,  thej  made  tlieir 
place  of  arms,  and  a  Roman  colony.  Tarraco, 
in  consequence  uf  this,  soon  rose  to  Importance, 
and  in  time  became  the  rival  of  Carthago  Nova. 
It  was  the  usual  place  of  residence  for  the  Ro- 
man prators.  PUn.  3,  A.—MeU,  %.  6. 
.   TarruTIDI.     yi<L  Acca  Laurentia.  i 

TarsIos,  a  rtver  of  Truas.  near  Zeleia, 
which,  as  Sirabo  asserts,  travellers  lud  to  pass 
twenty  times;  but  he  does  not  stale  on  what 
Note.     It  Is  now  called  tbe  Tarn.    8tr»b.  IS. 

Tarsus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Cilieia  Campes- 
tris,  on  the  river  Cydaus,  not  far  from  Itt  mouth. 
was  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  said  by  some 
to  have  been  fwunded  by  Sardanapalust  others 
ascribed  its  origin  to  an  Argive  colony,  who 
■ligrated  hither  under  Triptolemusi  and  others, 
again,  to  Bellerophon  and  his  horse  Pegasus, 
which  last  losing  his  hoof  here,  caused  the  city 
to  be  caSIed  Tarsus.  Tarsus  was  made  a  tree 
colony  by  the  Greeks,  an  honour  which  was 
granted  to  it  by  the  Romans  also;  and  hence  St 
Paul,  who  was  a  native  of  tbe  city,  styles  himself 
a  ttee-bom  Roman.  It  was  a  very  rich  and  po- 
puloas  place,  and  had  an  academy,  ftimisbed 
with  men  so  eminent,  that  they  are  said  to  have 
excelled  in  all  arts  of  polite  learning  and  philo- 
sophy} even  the'aeademies  of  Alexandria,  and 
Athens,  and  Rome  itself,  were  indebted  to  it  fur 
their  best  professors.  Alexander  nearly  lost  bis 
life  by  bathing,  when  over-heated,  in  the  cold 
stream  of  the  Cydnus.  and  it  was  here  that 
Cleopatra  paid  ber  celebrated  visit  to  Antony  in 
all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  eastern  luxury, 
herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants 
like  Cupids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whose 
sails  were  of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  and  cord- 
age of  silk;  a  tine  description  of  whitii  may  be 
see  in  Shakspeare's  play  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, Act  8,  seene  X.  During  the  civil  war 
Tarsus  espoused  the  cause  of  Cstsar  so  warmly, 
as  to  adopt  the  name  of  Juliopolis,  on  whieb  ao- 
count  it  was  roughly  handled  by  Cassius;  but 
this  injury  was  made  up  for  by  the  msgniflcence 
of  the  triumviri.  Tarsus  is  still  called  rercoot, 
but  is  subject  to  Adana,  an  adjacent  city.  Slrab. 
ii.—Xen.  Ancb,  1»  S — Arrian,  8,  4.— wicfs,  81, 
39.  £&.  3  et  87. 

Tartarus,  (pi.  •«,  -enm,)  one  of  the  regions 
of  bell,  where,  according  to  tbe  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  mankind  were 
punished.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  brasen 
wall,  end  its  entrance  was  continually  hidden 
from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness^  which  Is 
represented  three  times  more  gloomy  than  the 
obscurest  nighu  Ai-  ording  to  Hesiod  it  was  a 
sepurste  prison  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
earth  than  the  earth  is  flrom  tbe  heavens.  Vir- 
gil savs,  that  it  was  surrounded  by  three  impene- 
trable walls,  and  by  the  impetuous  and  borninff 


streams  oi  the  nvw  Phlegethflo.  Ttei 
is  by  a  large  and  lofly  tower, 
supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open,  la  Twtams, 
according  to  Virgil,  were  puished  saefa  as  had 
been  disobedient  to  their  parenta.  traitosi^ 
adulterers,  fkithless  ministers,  and  soeh  as  bmk 
undertaken  unjust  and  cruel  wars,  or  had  be- 
trayed ttieir  friends  for  the  sake  of  mosiey.  it 
was  also  the  place  where  Ixion,  Tityns,  the  | 
Oanaides.  Tantalus,  Sisyphus.  Ac  were  pnnlshi 
ed,  according  to  Ovid.  Hmmd.  Theer,  780.— 
8L  18,  591— Ftry.  ^H.  ft.— Hmmt.  Od.  lU— 
Olid.  Met.  i,  IS. 

TARTsasot,  a  town  of  Spain,  situate  in  am 
island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  tiM  , 
Batis,  formed  by  tbe  two  branches  of  the  rtrer. 
No  traces  of  this  island  now  remain,  tmame  mt 
the  arms  of  the  river  baa  disappenred.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  position  of  tiM  town  its^ 
much  difference  of  opinion  cxiats  betti  in  auut— 
ahd  modem  writers.    Jlefa,  8,  6.— P«ms.  6. 1% 

~Strob.i, 

Tabubmma,  a  dty  of  Gallia  Balgicn  ITiti— dn, 
in  tbe  territory  of  the  Motini*  now  Thermmtmme- 

TARyi8lUM,an  ancient  dty  of  Vemetia,  oa 
tbe  river  Silis.    It  is  now  TVeetso^ 

TatiJLmds.  a  Christian  writer  of  tiM 
century,  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  flourished  i 
A.  D.  170.    He  taught  rhetoric  with  (rent  i 
tation,  before  his  conversion,  after  which  he  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Justin  Martyr,  aad  ataastdsd 
him  to  Rome.    On  the  death  of  his  otaetcr,  he 
fell  into  errors  respecting  tlic  Logoe  and  the  ope- 
ration of  demons.    His  •*  Oratio  ad  OraoosT*  was 
printed  at  Oxford  In  1700,  ISmob 

Tati  bnsks,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  tHhas 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  la  hosmar  «f 
TsUus,  king  of  the  Sablnes.    The 


who  were  partly  the  ancient  subiieeta  of  tlie  fciag 
of  the  Sablnes,  lived  on  mounts  Capitol  inns  sai 
Quirinalis. 

TatIos,  Titus,  kinc  of  Cores  aawnf  the 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  BiminiM  after 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Tbe  galea  of  the  dty 
were  betrayed  into  his  bands  by  Tnrpeia,  snd 
the  army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  aa  far  as  the 
Roman  foram,  where  a  bloody  battle  waa  fongfec 
The  cries  of  the  Sabine  virgina  at  Inst  stofpsi 
the  ftiry  of  the  combatants,  and  an  agniimsnl 
was  made  between  the  two  natieae.  Tsiias 
consented  to  leave  bis  aaeient  poeeeaaien^  sai 
with  bis  subjeett  of  Cures,  to  eome  aad  live  in 
Rome,  which,  as  stipulaMd,  was  permitted  still 
to  bear  tlie  name  of  Its  fbnader,  whilst  the  la- 
habitantt  adopted  the  nameaf  Qoiritea.  iacaa»- 
pliment  to  tbe  new  citiaeas.  Alter  be  had  iw 
six  years  shared  the  royal  authority  with  Be- 
mulus,  in  the  greatest  imion,  hn  was  mnidsnd 
at  Lanuvlimi,  B.C.  748,  ftor  an  net  of  cnselty  Is 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Lanrentes*  This  was 
done  by  order  of  his  royal  eoUeacvw.  necosdiag 
to  some  authors.  Lie.  i,  IQ^tuu— Ftm.  m  Bmm 
—Cte.  pre  Ba»,^Ovid  Met.  14,804—  Ar.l.  L 

TattAA,  a  long  lake  io  the  aorth-eassem 
part  of  Ptarygla.  now  TWio.  Itswaiers  wcswse 
impregnated  with  brine,  that  if  any  substsacs 
wss  dropped  Into  tbe  Iske.  it  was  ptveently  e^ 
crusted  with  a  thidteoat  of  saitt  and  area  blsda. 
when  flying  near  the  surfhaa,  had  ihdr  wti^s 
moistened  with  the  saline  putl^les,  soaslahc* 
come  Incapable  of  rising  Into  the  idr,  and  wasa 
easUrcaiWht.    Arab.  IS. 
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MA.    the  daucbter  of  a    PhryRian 

Coe«,  ealled  by  loine  Teuihraa,  and  kv  otbf  n 
If  utat.  Wben  her  father  was  killed  io  war 
hf  Ajaz.  soQ  of  Telamon,  the  youuK  princew 
became  the  property  nf  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  >be  ba<l  a  son  called  Eurj  Mces.  SophoaleH 
in  one  of  bis  tragedies,  represents  Teebroessaaif 
movinff  her  husband  to  pity  by  her  tears  and, 
entreaties,  when  he  wished  to  stab  himself. 
Horat.  Od.  2,  I.  6.  -Diety$  Cret.-  Sop/tod.  in 
Jjae. 

TbctosIoks,  or  TXCTOSIOA.  a  people  of 
Oallia  Narbunetisis.  They  received  the  name 
•f  Teeto»acae  qtiod  tagit  Ugerenlur.  Some  ot 
them  passed  ii  to  Germany,  where  they  settled 
near  the  Hereynian  forest,  snd  anotner  colony 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  conquered  Phryffia, 
Paphlaconia,  and  Cappaducia.  Ttie  Tectoxacc 
were  among  those  OhuU  «ho  pillaged  Rome 
under  Brennus,  and  who  attempted  some  time 
after  to  plunder  the  teirple  of  A|iollu  at  Delphi. 
At  their  return  home  irom  Greece  they  were 
Tisited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it, 
to  throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plun- 
der which  they  bad  obt«ined  in  tiieir  distant  ex- 
MTSioDs.  Cm.  B.  G.  6,  S3.  Ck.  de  NaL  D.  8. 
—Uv.  38.  m.—Flor,  2,  11.  -  JuOin.  32. 

TboSa,  or  TBOiEA.  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  Important  cities  of  Arcadia.  It  lay  in  an 
•astern  direction  fhnn  the  southern  part  of  the 
Msenalian  ridge.  It  was  said  to  hare  been 
founded  by  Tegeus,  the  son  of  Lyeaon.  The 
gigantic  bones  of  Orestes  were  found  here,  and 
removed  to  Sparta  at  the  command  of  an  oracle. 
It  was  said  that  a  war  with  the  inhabiunts  of 
Pheneus  was  prevented,  by  referring  the  deci- 
sion to  a  combat  between  three  brothers  from 
each  city,  in  which  one  of  the  Tegeatas  obtained 
the  victory,  after  he  had  slain  his  antagonists, 
and  seen  his  brothers  lulled.  Tlie  srory  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  recorded  in  Roman  his- 
tory, is  probably  derived  from  this.  The  beau- 
tiful Atalanta  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Tegea,  which  was  also  famed  for  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Alea,  the  most  splendid  building  of 
the  kind  in  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  The  ves- 
tiges of  Tegea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now 
ealled  PUdi,  about  an  hour  ea*t  of  TripoUtaa, 
but  they  consist  only  of  scattered  fragments, 
and  broken  tiles  and  stones  which  cover  the 
fields.  PcMM.  8.  45.  ^ab.  Q.— Herod.  1,  65.— 
Xen.  HiMt.  Gr.  6.  5.  16.  fte. 

TBIOg.     Fid.  Teos. 

TblAmon,  a  king  of  the  Island  of  Salamis. 
son  of  Mmcur  and  Bndeis.  He  was  brother  to 
PeleuK.  an<l  father  to  Teneer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
that  account  is  often  called  Tetammiui  herot. 
Be  fled  from  Megara,  his  native  country,  after 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Pbo- 
eus  in  playinx  with  the  qunit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Salamis.  where  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried Olauce,  the  daughter  of  Cychreus,the  king 
of  the  place.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  no  male  Is^ue,  Telamon  became  king 
of  >alamis.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  Htr- 
eules,  when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  prisoner, 
and  destroyed  Troy.  Triamon  was  rewarded 
by  Hercules  for  his  services  with  the  hand  of 
Hesione.  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
amonc  the  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
tamed  to  Greece.  He  also  married  Peribosa, 
wkom  some  call  Bribosa.     Ovid.  Mtt  13.  1SI«— 


Sop/toeL  in  Aj.  SlO—ApoUod.  1. 1,  fte^l|s*i 
/oA.  97.  8u:, 

TblamoniAdrs,  a  patrooymie  given  to  tli 
desc«>ndanu  nf  Telamon. 

TBLCHiNKg.  a  people  of  Rhodes, said  to  ban 
been  originally  from  Crete.  Ttiey  were  die  i^ 
ventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  aceoidinr  % 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  Thsf 
were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the  god^ 
They  had  the  power  of  ehanginf  themselns 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  and.  aeeot^ 
ing  to  Ovid,  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  aL 
objects  with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  liail 
to  fall  at  ideasure.  The  Teletainians  insulted 
Venus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  ihm 
with  a  sudden  fury,  so  that  they  committed  the 
grossest  erimes.  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all  by 
a  deluce.     Diod.  5.     Orid.  MH.  7,  365.  Ac 

TblchinTa.  a  surname  of  Minerva Alse 

a  sutname  of  Juno  in  Rhodes,  where  she  had  a 
statue  at  lalysu*  rained  by  the  Telehiniana  whe 
settled  therein— Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 
as  tlie  place  from  whence  the  Teldiincs  er 
Rhodes  were  descended.    iStaf.  8Hv.  4.  6.  47. 

TBLCHIMlOS,  a  surname  of  Apollo  amaag  Ite 
Rhodians. 

TblbBOA. or  TblkboSS,  a  people  o(  .AoUi. 
called  al>«o  Tapkiant.     Vid.  Taphise. 

Tblbboidbs.    islands    oppoeiu    Leoeadi^ 
Vid,  TaphiK. 

TklbgOhub.  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  bora 
in  the  island  of  ifica,  where  he  was  edticated. 
When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood,  be  weat 
to  Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to  his  btber, 
but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  co»*u  and  being 
destitute  of  provisions,  he  plundered  seme  ef 
the  inhabiunts  of  the  i«land.  Ulysses  and  Ts- 
lemachus  came  to  defend  the  property  of  their 
subjects  aitainst  this  unknown  invader;  a  quar- 
rel arose,  and  Telegooos  killed  his  Ikther  witti. 
out  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  his  native  eoantry,  and.  aceording  te 
Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  his  father's  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Telemacbus  and  Penelope 
also  accompanied  him  In  his  return,  and  sooo 
after  the  nuptials  of  Teleironus  and  Penelope 
were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva.  Penelope 
had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Italy.  Teleronus  founded  Tinea- 
lum  in  Italy,  and,  according  to  some,  be  WA 
one  daughter  ealled  Mamilla,  from  whoa  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  wwe 
descended.  HoraL  ed  3,  29,  8 —  Op>cL  FoM.  1 
et4..-7Wif.  1.  I.— Pud.  m  Par.^H^giwk.  Mik 
127. 

TBLBMXcHDS,asoB  of  Ulyucs  and  Paoelopch 
He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  father  w««g 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  expeditioia.  Tele- 
macbus, anxious  to  see  his  fkther.  went  to  seA 
him,  and  as  the  place  of  his  rasidenee.  and  the 
cause  of  his  long  absence,  were  then  unknown 
be  visited  the  court  of  Menelau*  and  Kesior  m 
obtain  information.  He  afterwards  retnracd  t» 
Ithaca,  where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Petwlon 
had  conspired  to  murder  him,  bot  be  avoided 
Uieir  snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva,  lie  dta> 
covered  his  father,  who  liad  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  ttien  in  the  lionaa 
of  Bunueus.  With  this  faithfUl  aervaaC  and 
Ulysses.  Telemachiu  eoaeerted  bow  to  ddlvcr 
his  mother  trnm  tlte  importunities  of  ber 
and  it  was  eOtcted  with  snaeeae.  AAartba 
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k  was  Rnrbldden  to  sh«d  the  blood  of  Ttetims,  yet 
In  proeeM  of  timt  land-markt  were  pirotinilljr 
■prinkled  wHh  it.  Ovid.  Fast.  2, 641— Oic  PhO. 
IS.  19. 

TbKMIMALU,  a  Burname  nf  Jupiter,  beeaate 
he  predded  over  tlw  iKKindariee  and  landa  of  in- 
dividoali,  before  the  worship  of  the  fod  Tcr> 
ndoos  was  introdaeed.    JKof^ff.  H.  S. 

TSEMlNDB,  a  diTinity  at  Rome,  who  was  rap- 
poeed  to  preside  orer  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.  His 
worship  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Numa, 
who  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the  limits  of 
their  lands  and  estates  were  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  heaTen.  His  temple  was  on 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  represented  with 
a  human  head  without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
tiiat  he  never  moved,  wherever  be  was  placed. 
Tlie  people  of  the  country  assembled  once  a 
year  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  ft' 
lands  and  flowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  dilhrent  possessions,  and  offered  victims 
to  the  god  who  presided  over  their  bouiMlaries. 
It  is  said  that  when  Tarquin  the  Pruud  wished 
to  build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupi- 
ter,  the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  war, 
though  the  other  gods  resigned  their  seats  witfi 
cheerfulness;  whence  Ovid  has  said, 

RuHtm  et  magna  cum  Jooe  templa  tenet. 

Dtonyi.  H.  S. Optd.  Past.  8.  6U.—PlMt.  in 

J>/um.—Uv.  i.—  Virg.  Mn.  9  449. 

Tbbpamdbr,  a  iyrie  poet  and  mnsician  of 
Lesbos,  675,  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased 
a  tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetness 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  (tie 
Ivre,  which  before  bis  time  had  only  four. 
Jmtan.  V.  H.  12, 50.  -  Plut  de  Mu$. 

TbrpsichOrb.  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
daneing ,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  invent- 
ress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with  which  she 
delighted  her  sisters.    She  is  represented  like  a 

Joong  virgin  erowned  with  laurel,  and  holding 
1  her  hand  a  mtuical  instrument,  /no.  7,  35.  - 
ApcUod.  1. 

Tbrra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my- 
thology, wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Oceanus, 
the  Titans.  Cyclops,  Giants.  Tbea,  Rhea. 
Themis,  PlMsbe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By 
the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Tengeanee,  &e.  Accnrding  to  Hygious,  she  Is 
the  same  as  Tellus.     Vid.  Tellus. 

TKRROR,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  whieh  the 
•neienta  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  the  tod  Mars,  and  of  Bellnna. 

TBRTULLIANVS,  J.  SBPTIMICS  FLORBNg.a 
Christian  writer  in  the  second  century,  was  bom 
at  Carthage,  where  bis  father  was  centurion  in 
the  army  under  the  pro-consul  of  Afrieii.  He 
was  intended  for  the  bar;  but  the  consuney  of 
the  martyrs  made  such  an  impression  on  him, 
that  be  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
became  a  priest. ,  During  the  pers«>cution  in  the 
time  of  Sevenis.  he  published  an  eloquent  apo- 
logy for  the  Christians;  but  towards  the  close  of 
life  he  joined  the  Montanists,  from  whom  also 
he  separated,  and  formed  a  sect  of  his  own, 
which  subsisted  till  the  time  of  St  Augustine. 
The  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Tertul- 
lian,  is  that  of  Semler.  4  vols  8vo.  Hal.  1770; 
and  of  bis  Apology,  that  of  Havereamp,  Svo. 
L.  Bat.  171& 


TBTBTt,  the  greatest  af  the  sea  Mtles,«ag 
wife  of  Oeeanus,  and  daughter  of  Dranna  sad 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  ehiefost  rivets  ef 
the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpbeus,  the 
Msander,  Simois.  Peneus,  Evenus.  Seaman- 
der,  Ac  aiid  about  3(K)0  daughters  ealled  Ocean- 
ides.  Tethys  is  confounded  by  aocne  mytboliK 
gists  with  her  grand-daughter  Thetis,  tlie  wits 
of  Peleua,  and  the  mother  of  Achilles.  Tt>e 
word  Tethut  is  poetically  used  to  express  the 
sea.  ApoUod.\,\,hti.-Virg  G.  1,31.— Ortd. 
Met  2,  509,  9.  498.  P«st.  2,  191.— JVesiM.  Tk. 
336.- Homer.  iM4,  8US. 

TbtrapOlib,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioefa,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was 
divided  into  four  separate  districts,  each  of 
whieh  resembled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word 
to  Stieueia,  which  contained  the  four  large  cioes 
of  Antioeh,  Laodieea,  Apunea,  and  Seleurta  ia 
Pieria.— — Tlie  name  nf  Doris  in  Greece,  f^om 
iU  four  cities.     Fid.  Doris. 

Tbtrica,  a  moonuin  of  the  Sabines  near  the 
river  Fsbaris.     Fi^,  JBn.  7.  718. 

Tbtricdb,  a  Roman  senator,  saluied  empenn 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in  triumph 
by  his  succeuful  adversary,  who  afterwards 
heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon  liias 
and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

TBUCBr.  a  king  of  Phrygia.  son  nf  the  Sea- 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  a«tme  auihon, 
he  was  the  flrst  who  introduced  anumg  tots  sal»- 
jects  the  worship  uf  Cybeie,  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  reigned 
was  from  him  ealled  T<nicria,  and  hie  subjects 
reuc'i.  His  daughter  Batea married  Dardanns, 
a  Samothracian  pnnce,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  govt* rnment  of  Teucria.  Ai-oUod.  3,  lit.  — 
Ih-g  .Sn.  8,  IDS.  ~  A  son  of  Telamon,  king 
o(  Salaiuis,  by  Hesione  the  daughter  ot  Laome. 
don.  He  was  one  of  Helen's  suitnra.  and  ae* 
cuniingly  aooompanied  the  Greeka  to  the  Tro^ 
war.  wliere  he  signalised  himself  by  bis  valour 
anu  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that  hia  father  refn»^ 
eti  to  reeeive  him  into  his  kingdtmi.  because  be 
bad  li-fi  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajaa  tmreveng- 
ed.  Tbis  severity  of  the  father  did  not  dlsheanen 
the  son;  he  left  Salamis,  and  retired  to  Cyprus, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  Belus,  king  of 
Sidon,  he  built  a  town,  which  he  ealled  Salamis, 
aher  his  native  country.  He  attempted  to  re- 
cover the  tftland  of  Salamis  after  hia  fktber's 
death  but  his  efforts  were  succeasfnlly  opposed 
and  di-feated  by  Burysacus  the  son  of  Ajax  and 
he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  his  posterity  re- 
mained seated  on  the  throne  till  the  tinoe  of 
Evagoras.  He  afterwarda  built  a  temple  l« 
Jupiter  in  Cyprus,  on  which  a  roan  was  annu- 
ally saerifleed  till  the  reign  of  the  Antonines. 
Some  suppose  that  Teucer  did  not  return  to 
Cyprus,  but  that,  according  to  a  lesa  received 
opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  where  new 
Carthsge  was  afterwards  built,  and  thence  Into 
Galatia.  Horn.  It  \ .  t8\.— Tirg.  ./Sn.  1,08.— 
ApoUod  8.  Ii.—PMU.  t,  m.-Juatin.  44.  3.- 
Pttterr.  1. 1. 

Tbocri.  a  name  given  to  the  Trofans,  tnm 
Teuerr.  their  king.     Fi'g.  jBn.  I.  42  et  289. 

TrvcrTa.  a  name  given  to  Troy,  from  Te«- 
eer.  one  of  iU  kings.     Firg.  JBn.  2,  26. 

Tbota.  a  queen  of  lllyrieum,  B.C.  281, who 
ordered  the  Roman  ambassadors,  P.  Jnninaaad 
T.  CoruneaniuB  to  he  put  to  deatib.  This  an* 
preoedcnted  Kurdar  was  tk*  ewMa  off  •  «M 
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mhUt%  <Bd0d  in  h«r  dktraee.    #br.  t,d.— Pttn. 
84,6. 

TsoTAS,  or  Tbvtatbs,  •  name  of  Mercury 
amuoK  the  Omi1«.  Tbe  pe<q;>ie  o0Ned  human 
Tictimi  to  this  deity.    Lu  an.  l,  44A. 

Tbothras,  a  Itlng  of  Mysia  on  tbe  border* 
of  tbe  Caycus.  He  adopted  a*  his  daugbter.  or, 
according  to  othen,  married,  Au«e.  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  Aleu*.  when  ahe  fled  away  into  Asia  from 
her  father,  who  wished  to  punish  her  for  her 
amours  with  Hercules.  Some  time  after,  his 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  Idas,  the  son  of  Apba- 
reus,  and  to  remove  this  enemy,  he  promised 
Augeand  his  crown  to  any  one  who  could  restore 
rr«nquillity  to  his  subjects.  This  was  executed 
by  Telepbus,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
son  nf  Aure,  who  was  promised  in  marriaite  to 
him  by  right  of  his  successful  expedition.  Some 
aurhnrs  call  Teuthras  the  father  of  Thespius, 
juid  thence  the  fifty  Tbespiades,  who  became 
mothers  by  Herenlea,  are  ealled  TetUhrmniia 
nirb-t.  ApoUod.  2,7.  *e — P*tu  8,25.  Oni. 
Tritt.  8,  19.  HenM.  »,  bl^Hygin.  fah.  100. 
— One  ut  the  companions  of  jEneas  in  Italy. 
Virg    /En.  10.  40& 

Tbutobcroibnbis  SALTVS,  a  forest  of  Oer- 
ni»ny,  lying  in  an  eastern  direction  from  Padtr- 
hom,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
OtnofrrucA.  It  was  here  that  Varus,  with  three 
R'imao  legions,  was  completely  routed  by  the 
Cbi*rusei  under  Arminius,  A.  D.  10. ,  Tadt.  Amu 
1.60- 

TEUTdiri,  and  TBOTONBt,  a  name  given  to 
seveial  united  trit>es  of  Germany,  who  with  the 
Cimbri  noade  incursions  upon  Oaul,  and  cut  to 
pieces  two  Roman  armies.  They  were  at  last 
defeated  by  the  consul  Marius,  and  an  infinite 
number  made  prisoners,  IFid.  Cimbri.l  Cie. 
pro  Muna.—Flor.»,3.  —  Plmt.  in  Mar.— Martial. 
14.26. 

Tham.  a  famous  courtesan  of  Athens,  who 
aeeuropanied  Alexandar  In  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that 
•be  made  him  bum  the  royal  palace  of  Perse- 
poUs.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  married 
Ptulemy.  king  of  Egypt.  Menander  celebrated 
her  charms,  both  mental  and  personal,  which 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  account 
she  is  ealled  Menandrea  by  Pnpertmt,  2,  &— 
Ovid.  d«  AH.  Am.  8.  604.  de  Rem.  Am,  384. — 
Plut.  in  Alex.  -  Juv.  8,  93. 

Thala,  a  town  of  Aftrica,  In  the  dominion*  of 
Juirurtha.  It  is  now  Periana.  Tue.  Ann.  8,  21. 
TBALASSlOS,  a  beautiful  young  Roman  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines.  one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable 
for  her  beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher. 
afraid  of  many  competitors,  exclaimed  as  he 
carried  her  away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius. 
The  name  of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  men- 
tioned, than  all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beau, 
tiful  A  prize  for  him.  Tbeir  union  was  attended 
with  to  much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after 
usual  at  Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word  7%<i/a«- 
aiut  at  nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were 
married  the  felicity  of  Tbalassios.  He  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Bj/men,  as  he 
was  made  a  deity.  PbO.  in  Rom.— MartiaL  3, 
gSL—Uv.  1,9. 

THAliBS,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and 
founder  of  the  Ionic  sect  of  philosophers,  was 
bom  at  Miletus,  B.C.  680.  He  travelled  fnto 
Egyyt,  and  while  there  obtained  favowr  ftum 


tiie  king  Amaals,  (ill  he  oflbnded  him  by  the 
freedom  of  his  remarks.  Tbales  then  returned 
to  Greece,  where  he  had  Aoaxintander,  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  Pythagoras,  for  his  disciples.  He 
uught.  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  things; 
and  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  Infinite 
Being.  He  made  discoveries  in  geometry,  par* 
tieularly  in  triangles  i  and  when  in  £^)pt, 
be  took  the  heights  of  the  pyramids  by  tbe  sha- 
dow. He  was  also  an  excellent  astronomer, 
and  divided  the  sphere  into  xones,  arctic  and  ant* 
arctic  circles,  the  two  tropics  and  equator.  He 
observed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  and 
calculated  eclipses.  He  died  at  the  age  of  SK), 
at  the  Olympic  games.    HerodoL  1,7.—  Dtoig.  1. 

Cie.  d*  N»t.  D.  ftc A  lyric  poet  of  Crete, 

intimate  with  Lycurgus.  He  prepared  by  bis 
rhapsodies  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  to  receive 
the  ngoitMis  institution*  of  his  friend,  and  incul- 
cated a  reverence  for  the  peace  of  dvil  society. 

ThalbsthIa,  or  Thalbstris,  a  queen  of 
the  Amasoas,  who,  accompanied  by  800  womeii« 
came  33  days'  jotimey  to  meet  Alexander,  in 
bis  Aaiatie  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  courage  so  un- 
common.    Curt.  6,  b.  -  Juitin.  2,  4. 

Thalia,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  cfMnie 
poetry.  She  i*  repre*ented  leaning  on  a  co- 
lumn, holding  a  mask  in  her  right  hand,  by 
which  she  is  distinguished  ftrom  her  sisters,  a* 
also  by  a  shepherd's  crook.  Her  dress  appear* 
shorter  and  not  so  ornamented  as  that  of  tba 
other  Musrs.  Horat.  Od.  4,  6b  S5.— Mart.  9,  7i^ 
— Plut.  in  Symp.  ^e.-  Firg.  Be.  6.  8.— —One 
of  the  Nereides.  Ueriod.  TX—firg'.  Mn.  b% 
886. 

THAMfBAB,  or  THXMTRIB,  a  celebrated 
musician  of  Thrace.  His  fatitar**  name  was 
Philammon,  and  his  mother's  Argiope.  He  be* 
came  enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  challenged 
them  to  a  trial  of  fkill.  His  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted, add  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the 
conquered  should  be  totally  at  the  disposal  of 
his  victorious  adversary.  He  was  conquered; 
and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of  biseye-iightand 
his  melodious  voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  Hi* 
poetical  compositions  are  lost.  Hem.  IL  8.  594. 
5.  5^.—jipoUod.  I,  8.-0vtd.  Jmor.  8,  7,  62. 
Art.  Am.  S.  899.-  Pota.  4,  83* 

THAPSACUB,  a  city  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  tbe  modem 
Raeea.  There  was  a  great  ford  of  the  Euphrates 
here,  which  is  celebrated  in  history  by  the  cross> 
ing  of  three  great  armies*  first,  by  Cyrus,  In  hi* 
expedition  against  Artaxerxes  B.C.  401;  subse- 
quently by  Darius,  when  defeated  at  Issus  B.C. 
338;  and  three  years  afterwards  by  Alexander 
in  pursuit  of  him,  prevton*  to  the  decisive  battle 
of  Arbella.  Xm.  Anab.  1, 4.— ifrrion.  8,  U.  8,  f . 
—Slrnb.  1«. 

TrAfsdb,  now  Demau,  a  town  of  Africa  Prt^ 
pria,  on  tbe  coast,  south-east  of  Hadrametum, 
famous  for  tbe  victory  obtained  tbere  by  Cassar 
over  Jttba  and  Metellus  Scipio,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  fled  hither  with  tbe  wreck  of  Pom- 
pey's  party  after  the  faUl  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

m.  Ital.  8, 861.— Lto.  29,  80.  S3,  48 A  town 

of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coasl^  not  far  to  the 
north  of  Syracuse. 

THABOBLIA,  festivals  in  Greeee,  in  bonom 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.    They  lasted  two  days, 
and  the  youugest  of  both  sexes  carried  oliv^- 
80S 
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fotth  200  armed  men.  It  wu  forty  milea  iti 
eireumrereooe.  and  wu  aurmunded  by  a  wall  24 
feet  thick.  It  was  the  lint  residence  of  the 
kiiif  ■  of  Bgypt,  who  were  buri<?d  in  magnifleent 
^epalehret  h<-wn  out  of  the  Lybian  mountains 
on  the  western  tide  of  the  Nile;  their  great  pa- 
lace was  also  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river.  In 

part  of  the  eity  named  Memnonium  after  the 
fjamoufl  Memnon.  In  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  appellation  Diospolis  wks  en- 
tirely  confined  to  that  part  of  Thebes  which  lay 
east  of  the  Nile,  the  remainder  being  known  by 
its  old  title  of  Memnonium.  Alter  its  destruc- 
tion by  Cambyses,  'lliebes  never  rose  to  its 
former  crandeur  and  importance,  the  subsequent 
kings  having  taken  up  their  residrnee  at  Mem- 
phis. It*  site  is  now  occupied  by  several  vil- 
lages, a»  Gtrnae,  Luxor,  Medmn,  Thabu,  Stc.  the 
last  tif  which  appears  still  to  preserve  some 
▼estives  of  the  aneient  name.  PUn  5,  9.  —Juv. 
15.  16.  -r«e.i4nn.  2,60. —Herod  2et  3.— Diod. 
2l— Norn.  U.  9.  Sai.— Sirrah.  17.  -  Mela,  1.  9. 

Thkbais,  ■  country  in  the  southern  parts  of 

Egypt,  or  which  Thebes  was  the  capital. 

There  have  b^en  some  poems  which  have  borne 
the  name  of  Tnebais.  but  of  these  the  only  one 
extant  is  the  Tbebais  of  Statiua.     Vid.  Sutlus. 

Thbbb,  a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adra 
myitium,  and  sumamed  Hypoplacia.from  being 
situated  under  a  hill  called  Plaeoa.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Andromache,  and  was  uken  by 
Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war  Horn.  IL  6, 
997.— Lilt,  S7,  19.— —The  wife  nf  Alexander, 
tyrant  of  Pherae.  She  was  persuaded  by  Pelo- 
pldas  to  murder  her  husband. 

ThblxiOfb,  one  of  the  Muies,  according  to 
some  writers.    Cie.de  Pin.  3  :t\. 

TflBMls.  a  daughter  of  Coeius  and  Terra, 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion. She  became  mother  of  Dice^  Irene,  Eu- 
Hotnia,the  Pafea^,  irmt  Hof«T  and  was  the  6nt 
to  whom  tne  mliabitants  m  the  earth  raisfd 
temples.  Her  omcte  wm  famou't  in  Attica  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion,  who  coosulted  it  with 
great  solemnity,  and  was  iiutrueted  how  to  re- 
pair the  loss  of  mankind,  .she  was  generally 
attended  by  the  seasons.  Among  the  modems 
she  is  represented  as  holding  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pair  nf  scales  in  the  other.     QsuL 

Met  1,  321. A  dauRhter  of  llus,  who  married 

Capvs,  anS  became  mother  of  Anchises.  jjpol- 
tod.  3.  i-i. 

THBMlgctRA,  a  city  of  Pontiis,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name.  The  town  of  The- 
miseyra  appears  to  have  been  one  of  very  early 
origin.  Scylax  mentions  it  as  a  Grecian  state; 
Herodotus  also  speaks  of  it;  and  Appian  re- 
ports that  it  was  besieged  by  Lucnllus  after  the 
retreat  nf  Mithridates  from  Cysicus.  The 
Themiaeyrians  defended  themselves  with  vi- 
gour, and  when  their  walls  were  undermined, 
ttiey  sent  bean,  and  other  wild  bea«ts,  and  even 
swarms  of  bees,  against  the  workmen  of  the 
enemy.  Scylax,  p.  33.— Herod.  4,  86— Appian 
B.  MUkr.  76. 

Thbmison.  a  famous  physician  of  Landicea, 
disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder  of  a 
sect  called  Methodists,  because  he  wished  to 
introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning  and 
tlie  practice  of  phvsie.     He  flourished  in  the 

Augustan  age.    Plin.  29,  1.  -Juv.  10,  221 

One  of  the  generals  of  Antiocbus  the  Great.  He 
was  bom  at  Cyprus.    ^Bhan.  F.  H.  2,  41. 


Thbmista,  or  Thbmistis,  a  goddess,  the 
same  as  Theniia. 

ThkmistIub,  a  Greek  orator  and  philosopher, 
who,  for  his  eloquence,  was  called  Buphrudeu 
He  flourished  in  Ue  fourth  century,  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  Constantius  elected  him  into  the 
S'uate,  and  orderifd  a  statue  to  be  set  up  in 
honour  of  him  in  361.  Succeeding  emperors 
sho«ed  him  equal  respect  ;  and  Theudosius 
made  him  prefect  of  the  city.  Though  Themis* 
tius  was  a  heathen,  he  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Christians,  particularly  Gregory 
of  Nasiansus.  His  orations  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Hardouin.  Themistius  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

Thbmisto,  a  daughter  of  Hypaeu*,  was  the 
third  wile  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptous.  Leucou, 
Schoeneus,  and  Ery  throes.  She  endeMvuured 
to  kill  the  children  of  Ino,  her  husband's 
second  wife,  but  she  killed  her  own  by  means  of 
I<io,  who  lived  in  her  bouse  in  the  disguise  of  a 
servant-maid,  and  to  whom  she  entrusted  her 
bloody  intentions,   upon  which  she  destroyed 

herself.     Paus.  9.  ^.—ApoOod,   1,  9. The 

mother  of  the  poet  Homer,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Pausanias,  10,  24. 

ThbmistAclbs,  a  celebrated  general,  bom 
at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Neocleit,  and 
his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a  native 
of  liaUcarnassus,  or  of  Tbraee,  or  Acamama. 
The  beginning  of  his  youth  was  marked  by 
vices  so  flagrant,  and  aB  incliiuition  so  incorri- 
gible, that  his  father  disinherited  him.  This, 
which  might  have  disheartened  others,  roused 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  he  was  denied  at  home,  h«*  sought  in 
courting  the  favours  of  the  populace,  and  in 
sharing  the  administration  of  public  afl'airs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Themistoeles  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and  in  this 
capacity  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  his  care. 
While  the  Lacedsmonians  under  Leonidas 
were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermopylas,  the 
naval  operations  of  Themistoeles,  and  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  directed 
to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes,  and  to  ruin 
his  maritime  power.  The  obstinate  wish  of  the 
leenerals  to  command  the  Grecian  fleet,  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  allies, 
had  not  Themistoeles  freely  relinquished  his 
pretensions,  and  by  nominating  his  rival  Eury- 
biades  master  of  the  expedition,  shown  the 
world  that  bis  ambition  could  stoop  when  his 
country  demanded  his  assistance.  The  Persian 
fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the  Greeku;  but 
a  decisive  battle  had  never  been  fought,  it  The- 
mistoeles had  not  used  threats  and  entreaties, 
and  even  called  religion  to  his  aid,  and  the  fa- 
vourable answers  nf  the  oracle,  to  second  his 
measures.  The  Greeks,  actuated  by  diflisrent 
views,  were  unwilling  to  make  head  by  se» 
against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious  b 
land,  pliinderiog  their  cities,  and  destroying  a' 
by  fire  and  sword;  but  before  they  were  dii 
persed,  Themistoeles  sent  intelligence  of  tbei. 
intentions  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Xerxes,  b) 
immediately  blocking  them  with  his  fleet,  in  the 
bay  of  Salamis,  prevented  their  escape,  anrf 
while  he  wished  to  crush  them  all  at  one  blow, 
he  obliged  them  to  fight  for  their  safety,  as  well 
as  fur  the  honour  ef  their  country.    This  battle^ 
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which  wu  fought  n«ar  the  isUnd  of  Salamia, 
B.C.  480,  wu  deeisive,  the  Oreeka  obuinml  the 
victory,  and  Themistocles  the  honour  of  hnving 
destroyed  the  formidable^  nary  of  Xenei.     Fur- 
ther to  ensure  the  peace  of  his  country,  Themis* 
toeles  informed  the  Asiatic  monarch,  that  the 
Greeica  had  conspired  to  cut  the  bride*  which 
he  had  built  across  the  Helleapont,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  rrtreat  into  Asia.    This  met  with  equal 
success;  Xerxes  hastened  away  firom  Greece, 
and  while  he  believed,  on  the  words  of  Themis* 
toeles,  that  his  return  would  be  disputed,  he  left 
his  forces  without  a  general,  and  his  fleeta  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  vietorioua  Oreeka.    Tlieae 
sianal  services  to  his  country,  endeared  The- 
mistocles to  the  Athenians,  and  ht  was  ttniver> 
aally  called  the  most  warlike  and  moat  eoura* 
ireous  of  all  the  Greeks  who  fought  against  the 
Pertians.     He  was  received  with  the  most  dia- 
tincuished  honours,  and,  by  his  prudent  admi- 
nistration, Athens  was  soon  fortl&ed  with  strong 
walls,  her  Pireus  was  rebuilt,  and  her  barboora 
were  filled  with  a  numerous  and  powerihl  navy, 
which  rendered  her  the  mistre»i  of  Greece. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  that  glory  tne  conqueror  of 
Xenes  Incurred  the  displeaniw  of  his  coun- 
try  men,  which  had  proved  so  fktal  to  nuuiy 
of  hU  illustrious  predecessors.      He  was  ban* 
ished  (torn  the  city,  and  alter  he  had  sought 
in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among  the  republica  of 
Greece,  and  the  barbarians  of  Tbraee,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  monarch,  whose  fleeta 
he  had  defeated,  and  wlMse  father  he  had  ruin- 
ed.     Arlaxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  re- 
ceived the  iiluntrious  Athenian  with  kindness; 
and  though  he  had  formerly  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  yet  he  made  him  one  of  bis  greatest  fa* 
vourites,  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon 
him,  to  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  and  meat. 
Such  kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  from  whom 
he,  perhaps,  expected  the  most  hostile  treat- 
ment, did  not  alter  the  sentiments  of  Themisto- 
cles.    He  still  remembered  that  Athens  gave 
him  birth,  and  according  to  some  writers,  the 
with  of  not  injuring  his  country,  and  therefore 
his  inability  of  carrying  on  war  against  Greece, 
at  tlie  request  of  Aruxerxes,  obliged  him  to  de- 
stroy himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.      The 
manner  of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain,  and 
while  some  affirm  that  he  poisoned  hinuelf, 
others  declare  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  violent 
distemper  in  the  etty  of  Magnesia,  where  he  had 
fixed  his  residence,  while  In  the  dominions  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Attica  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  tomb 
by  the  Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too  late 
of  tbeir  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  his  country. 
Themistocles  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age, 
about  449  years  befbre  the  Christian  era.     He 
has-been  admired  as  a  man  naturally  courage- 
out,  of  a  ditpotition  fond  of  activity,  ambitious 
of  glory  and  enterprise.     Bletsed  with  a  pro- 
vident and  discerning  mind,  he  teemed  to  rise 
superior  to  misfortunes,   and  in  the  midst  of 
adveriity.    was  potsested  of  resources   wliieh 
could  enable  him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and 
even  to  command  fortune.     PliU.  ft  C.  Nep.  in 
Vita — Pita.  1. 1.  8,  62.— i«wn.  V.  H.  2,  14.9, 

18.  13.  40. A.wr iter,  some  of  whose  letters  are 

extant    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bremer,  8vo. 
Lios.  1770. 

THRoc^TMClfirR.  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis. 
descended  from  Melampus.     His  father's  name 


was  Tbestor.  He  foretold  the  tpecdy  rttam  •! 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  aitd  Telemaehua.  ilonnr. 
CM.  15,  225,  iLC—Uygin.  fitb.  1X8. 

THBOCRlTUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptoleny 
Philadelphus,  and  in  the  reign  oi  the  second 
Hiero,  B.C.  S70«  He  was  Instructed,  in  his  early 
education,  by  Asclepiades  of  Sannoa,  and  Phil- 
etas  of  Cos ;  subsequently  be  became  the  firioBd 
of  Aratus,  and  paisaed  a  part  of  hia  days  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  remainder  in  Sieily.  It 
has  been  aupposed  that  he  was  atraaigled  by  order 
of  Hiero,  king  of  Sieily,  in  revenge  for  soaaa 
satirical  Inveotivas;  but  the  pasaaga  of  Ovid,  on 
which  the  supposition  reata,  mentions  only  **  Aa 
Syraeusan  poet,"  and  it  does  not  follow  thatthia 
waa  our  bard.  The  compoaltlona  of  Tiieocfitea 
bear  the  name  of  /dyito  (Ba*xx««).  by  wbieb 
word  it  meant  not  one  particular  claaa  of  aob- 
jeeta,  but  miacellaneoaa  or  oeeaaiooal  piocca  of 
variooa  but  moderate  Icnglha.  They  are  all 
written  in  the  Doric  dialeei.  yet  few  of  them  are 
properly  pastorala,  tbotigh  tbt  grcatev  part  refer 
to  comctry  life  and  manncra.  The  purely  pas- 
toral may  atill  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
apeeica  of  compoalUon,  tma  the  truth  an 
plidty  of  the  maanera,  aometimea.  Indeed, 
deviating  toeoaraeneaa,  and  the  pleaaing  deaerip- 
tiona  of  natural  objects,  evidently  drawn  from 
the  life,  in  tbeae  feapeeta  Theoerltua  greatly 
eseela  hia  Imltatora,  and  hia  poetry  in  general 
la  hlffhly  agreeable  to  all  who  have  a  taate  far 
genuine  aimplicity  and  the  beantiea  of  iMtnte* 
The  moat  eateemed  edttiona  of  Theoerltua  an 
that  of  Wharton,  2  vola.  4to.  Oxon.  1770 ;  that 
of  Valckenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781:  that  of  Gaia- 
ford,  In  the  Porta  Minorca,  4  vola.  8vo.  Oso^ 
1816- SO;  and  that  of  Kiesaling,  8vo.  Up.  161«. 
Polwhele  haa  translated  this  author  iaio  E<«li* 
verae  with  notea. 

THBODAMAt,or  THlODAaiA8,aklogor  Mysta, 
In  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Harenles,  be* 
cause  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  hia  aoo  HvUos 
with  hospitality.  Otsd.  m  lb.  48b.  -  ApaitU.  S, 
l.—Hygin./ab.  271. 

Thbodbctm,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  af 
Phaselis  in  Pampbylia,  ann  of  Ariatandrr,  and 
disciple  of  Itoeratea.  He  wrote  60  tasiiisdie* 
besides  other  works  now  lost.  He  had  aaeb  a 
happy  memory  that  he  eonld  repeat  wItt  eaae 
wluitever  verses  were  spoken  in  hie  pnmmn. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaaelis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  atatue  wirich  had 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  poec  Ok, 
Tvuc.  1,  S4.  /n  Orat.  51,  «tc — Aitf.— QmmM. 

THBODdBA,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  sv 
peror  Maximian,  who  married  Constasitins.— — 
A  dauahter  of  Constantlne.— — A  woman  who 
from  being  a  prostitute,  bceame  empress  le 
Justinian,  and  distinguished  herself  by  ber  in- 
trigoes  and  enterprises.«M-.Tbe  name  of  Hm*- 
dora  is  common  to  the  empresaea  of  the  east  ie 
a  later  period. 

THBODOR&TCS,  oneol  the  Greek  lhtbm,wss 
bora  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  386.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Chrysostom.  In  420  he  waa  aaadr 
bishop  of  Cyrrhua,  in  Syria,  where  he  laboand 
astidutiusly  in  converting  a  nide  people,  sad 
opposinr  the  errcra  of  Nestorlos.  He 
about  460.  He  la  the  author  of  a  hiatory 
mendng  In  323,  where  that  of  Buacbins  < 
and  terminatlnr  in  428.  The  best  edltioo  b  Ihst 
of  Reading,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. 
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ThiodObdb,  •  STimeusan  of  gnat  Mithoritj 
•monf  bis  eountrjineii.  who  leverely  inveighed 
agminit  the  tynnny  of  Dioaytius.-^A  philoeo- 
pher,  disciple  to  Aristippas.  He  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  a  0(id.  He  was  banished  firon  Cyrene, 
and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  Mendsblp  of 
Denoetrius  Phalereus  saved  him  fttnn  the  accu- 
sations which  were  carried  to  the  Areopagus 
•gainst  him.  Some  t'tippo^  that  he  was  at  lant 
eondemned  to  death  fur  his  impiety,  and  that  he 
drank  poison.^— A  preceptor  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed  to  Augustus.—— 
A  eonsul  in  the  reign  uf  Honorius.  Claudian 
wrote  a  poem  upon  him,  in  which  he  praises 
him  with  great  liberality.— A  secretary  of 
Valcns.  He  conspired  against  the  emperor  and 
was  beheaded.— A  Greek  piiet  of  Colophon, 
whose  compositions  are  lost.  A  Greek  poet 
in  the  age  of  Cleopatra.  He  wrote  a  book  of 
metamorphoses,  which  Ovid  imitated,  as  some 
•uppoM. 

I^IBOOOSIA,  a  town  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Taurio  Chersonese,  called  also  Cspba,  now 
0|#b.     Afe/a,  «,  I. 

THBOD08IOPALI8,  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius,  be  It  is  now  called  Hauan- 
CSoleA.— Another  in  Meso|ieumia.  on  the  river 
Chaboras.  Its  previous  name  was  Resaina,  and 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.     Fid.  Resaina. 

THBOD0SIU8,  FlaTIus.  a  Roman  emperor 
samamed  Magnus  from  the  greatnesa  of  his 
exploits.    He  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
parple  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace 
and  the  eastern  p^vinces,  which  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  Valeotinian.    The  first  years 
of  bis  reign  were  marked  by  different  conquests 
over  the  barbarians.     The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes, 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.    This  gloriims 
campaign  intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Rome;  they  sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  favours  and  the  Ariendship 
of  a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were  io  con- 
apieuous.     Some    conspiracies    were    formed 
against  the  emperor,  but   Theodosius  totally 
disregarded  them;  and  while  he  punished  his 
competitors  for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought 
himself  sufBcienily  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
afTeetion  of  his  subjeeta.     Bis   reception    at 
Rome  was  that  of  a  conqueror;  he  triumphed 
over  the  barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.     He  died  of  a  dropsy  at 
Milan,  in  the  OOtli  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reim 
uf   16  yaars,  the  17th  of  January.  A.  D.  895. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and 
buried  by  his  ion  Arcadiua,  in  the  tomb  of 
Constantine.     Theodosius  was  the  last  of  the 
emperors  who  was  the  sole  master  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.     He  left  three  children.  Area- 
dins   and   Honorius,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Pulcheria.    Theodosius  has  been  commended 
by    ancient  writers  as  a  prince  blessed  with 
9vef7  virtue,  and  debased  by  no  vicious  propen- 
sity^.     Though  master  of  the  world  he  was  a 
•tranyer  to  that  pride  and  arrogance  which  too 
often  di^graee  the  monarch;  he  was  affable  in 
Ilia  bebaTiour,  benevolent  and  compassionate, 
and  it  was  bil  wish  to  treat  his  snbjecu  as  him- 
pelf  was  treated  when  a  private  man,  and  a 
dependant.    Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to 


places  of  trust  and  honour,  and  the  emperoi 
was  fond  of  patronising  the  caiue  of  virtue  and 
learning.  His  seal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity 
has  been  applauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastica* 
writers,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to 
support  the  revealed  religion,  as  much  by  bis 
example,  meekness,  and  Christian  charity,  as 
by  his  edieu  and  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
I  His  want  of  clemency,  however,  in  one  instance, 
\  was  too  openly  betrayed,  and  when  the  people 
I  oi  Thessaloniea  hsd  unmeaningly,  perhaps, 
I  killed  one  of  his  oflBcers,  the  emperor  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  put  all  the  inhabitanU  to  the 
sword,  and  bo  less  than  60UU  persons  without 
distinctloa  of  rank,  age,  or  sex.  were  cruelly 
butchered  in  that  town  in  the  space  of  three 
hours.  This  violence  irritated  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  Theodosius  was  compelled  by  St  Amhri>se 
ro  do  open  penance  in  the  church,  and  publicly 
to  make  atonement  lor  an  act  of  barbarity 
which  had  excluded  him  from  the  bosom  of  the 
church  and  the  communion  of  the  faitbfVtl.  In 
his  private  character  Theodosiiu  was  an  exam- 
ple of  soberness  and  temperance,  his  palace 
displayed  becoming  grandeur,  but  still  with 
moderation.  He  never  indulged  luxury,  or 
countenanced  superfluities.  He  was  fond  of 
bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure  and  enervating  enjoymento.  The  laws 
and  regulations  which  he  iutrnduced  in  the 
Roman  empire,  were  of  the  nio<t  salutary  na- 
ture. Socratti,  ^e.~  Zoiim.4  ^c—Ambrot. — 
^tt^usfin.  Cbnidton-  ^c. — The  2d.  succeeded 
his  lather  Arcadius  as  emperor  of  the  western 
Roman  empire,  though  only  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  governed  by  his  sister  Pul- 
cheria, and  by  his  ministers  and  eunuchs,  in 
whose  hands  was  the  disposal  of  the  oflBees  of 
State,  and  all  places  of  trust  and  honour.  He 
married  Eudoxla,  the  daughter  of  a  philosopher 
called  Leontius,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her 
virtues  and  piety.  The  territorieK  of  Theodo- 
sius were  invaded  by  the  Persians,  but  the 
emperor  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
force,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  on  the 
ftantiers  of  the  empire.  The  consternation  was 
universal  on  b«>th  sides;  without  even  a  battle, 
the  Persians  fled,  and  no  less  than  lOO.OftU  were 
lost  in  the  waiersof  the  Euphrates.  Tbefidosius 
raised  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  where  his  operations 
failed  of  «>uccess.  and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  by  bribes  and  promises.  He 
died  on  the  Si9ih  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  450,  leaving  only  one  daughter, 
l.icinla  Kudoxia,  whom  he  married  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and 
inattention  of  Theodosius  to  public  affairs  are 
well  known.  He  signed  sll  the  psper*  that 
were  brought  to  him  without  even  openiitg  them 
or  reading  them,  till  his  sister  spprixed  him  of 
his  negligence,  and  rendered  him  more  carefkil 
and  diligent,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper,  in 
which  he  delivered  into  her  hands  Eudoxia  his 
wife  as  a  slave  and  menial  servant.  The  laws 
and  regulatiena  which  were  promulgated  under 
him,  and  selected  from  the  most  useful  and 
salutary  institutions  of  his  imperial  predeces- 
sors, have  been  cal  led  the  TTkeodoston  cede.  The- 
odosius was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Christian 
religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed  lor  his  partia! 
attachment  to  those  who  opposed  the  orihiMloa 
faith,  fioaom. — Socralet,  ^c A  mathemati- 
cian of  Tripolis,  in  Lydia,  who  flourished  pr» 
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takljr  andtr  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  A.  D. 
106.  He  wrote  three  books  on  the  sphere,  which 
were  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Arabic, 
and  nrom  thence  into  Latin.    The  best  edition 

is  that  of  Hunt,  Svo.  Oxoo.  1707- A  Roman 

general,  father  of  Theodoaius  the  Great;  he 
died  A.  D.  376. 

THBODdTus,  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians. 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  make  a  treaty  with 

the   Romans. A  native  of  Chios,  who,  as 

preceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pomp^y.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roman  to 
Cssar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  was 
such  that  the  mean  acaassin  fled,  and,  after  a 
wandering  and  miserable  life  in  the  cities  of 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Brutus. 

Plut,  in  Brut,  et  Pomp. A  governor  of  Bae- 

triana,  in  the  a«e  oi  Antioehus.  who  revolted 
and  made  himself  kinf,  B.  C.  250.— A  friend 
of  the  emperor  Julian. 

Thboonis,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  in  Greece,  and  flourished  about  R.  C. 
546.  There  remain  of  his  poetry  1238  verses, 
belonging  to  the  class  of  ypA(tm»  (sentenft**)  or 
maxims.  They  are  simple  verses  or  couplets, 
once,  probably,  forming  parts  of  connected 
poemsi  two  poems,  particularly,  are  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  bim«  The  portions  extant 
are  valued  for  their  moral,  rather  than  their 
poetical  character.  Tbeognis  is  said  to  have 
died  B.C.  495.  Hia  verses  are  addressed,  under 
the  name  of  rs^MMOMf.  exhortattoru,  chiefly  to 
a  young  man  to  whom  he  gives  counsel  oo  the 
conduct  of  life.  He  has  been  reproached  for  the 
licentious  nature  of  some  of  his  scnttmrats;  yet 
nothing  of  this  character  appears  in  the  frag- 
ments extant.  He  inculcates  religious  and  fllial 
duty,  and  recommends  caution  in  the  choice  of 
friends.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  the 
verses  ascribed  to  Tbeognis  are  of  later  origin, 
although  most  of  them  are  thought  to  be  evi> 
dently  of  high  antiquity.  In  18l(^  or  near  that 
time,  159  verses,  never  printed,  were  discovered 
by  Bekker,  in  a  Modena  manuscript.  These 
added  make  the  whole  number  extant  about 
1400.  The  best  edition  of  Theognia  is  that  of 
Bekl4PKro.  Lips.  1815. 

THBOMNBST08,  a  rival  of  Niciaa  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  aflRdrs  at  Athens.—- >An 
Athenian  philosopher,  among  the  followers  of 
Plato's  doctrines.  He  had  Brutus  Casar's  mur- 
derer, among  his  pupils. 

ThsophInb,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltns,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suitors,  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  Crumissa.  The  god  afterwards  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  under  this  transforma- 
tion he  had  by  the  nymph  a  ram  with  a  golden 
fleece,  which  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchis.  Ovidl. 
Met.  6,  in.-Hygin.fitb.  188. 

ThbophAnks,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey, 
and  from  his  firiemlship  with  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, bis  countrymen  derived  many  advanuges. 
After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  he  advised  Pom- 
pey to  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt.  Cie.  pro 
Jrch.  tec  -  Patere.  2, 18.  —  Plut  in  Cie.  et  Pomp. 

• His  son.  M.  Pompeius  Tbeophanes,  was 

made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  Tiberius. A  native  of  Constanti- 
nople, known  as  an  historian,  and  as  an  erelesi- 
tstic  at  the  seventh  general  council.    He  was 


baniahad  into  Satnathrae«  by  tk«  JMloBiy  af 
Leo  the  Armenian,  and  died  there  in  818  He 
is  author  of  a  ehronide.  extradiog  ttem  ths 
period  where  Syncellus  finirfies,  to  the  reign  cf 
Michael  Curoiwlata.  of  which  the  host  editka  it 
that  of  the  Louvre.  1655,  folio. 

THBOPHANiA,  feativala  eelebrated  at  IM|U 
in  honour  of  Apollo. 

ThbophILUB.  a  goremor  of  Syria  in  tte  age 

of  Julian..— ~  A  friend  of  Piso. A  physidaa, 

whose  treatise  de  Urim$  ia  beat  edited  by  Onda- 
tius,  L.  Bat.  1728.  The  best  edition  of  another 
work  of  his,  defithriea  honunity  ia  that  by  Mordl, 
8vo.  Paris,  1556.    Theophilua  floortshed  under 

Heraeliua.  about  A.D.  630. A  biabopof  Aa- 

tioeh,  ordained  to  that  s««  in  168  or  170.  A.D. 
He  opposed  the  heretica  with  great  vigour,  aad 
wrote  several  books  wfaiefa  are  lost,  except  ttese 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  rellgiofv  addtcssai 
to  a  learned  heathen  named  Autolyena.  Itey 
were  published  by  Conrad  Gesner,  at  Znri^  la 
1546.  Tbeophilus  U  said  to  have  been  the  Int 
who  made  nseof  the  word  Trinity  to  esprsaa  tht 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.— Tb*  naae  sf 
Theophilua  ia  eonuDoa  amosis  tha  primitive 
Christians. 

Thbophrastds.  a  Greek  pUlooopher,  was 
bom  B.a  871,  at  Bresoa.  a  maritime  town  sf 
the  ialand  of  Laaboa.  After  an  edueadon  ia  the 
rudiments  of  learning  in  his  ova  eountry,  his 
father,  wIm  is  said  to  have  been  a  faller,  seat 
him  to  Athens,  where  ha  became  a  dtscipU  fnt 
of  Plato,  and  then  qf  Aristotle.  Under  these 
eminent  masters  he  made  ao  great  a  piugieaa  la 
philosophy,  which  he  adorned  with  eloqoaoes 
and  every  liberal  aeectmpliahmcal^  that  wbaa 
Aristotle  withdrew  to  Caleia,  be  noaatanKd 
Theopfarastiu  his  suceeaaor  fai  the  Peiipatiltc 
aehool.  In  thia  ofiBee,  whieh  he  nndettook  B.G. 
823,  he  acquired  so  high  a  repntatioa  that  he  it 
said  to  have  been  attended  by  9000  aehalsat, 
among  whom  are  Coimd  the  aamea  of  Nluuwathni 
the  son  of  Aristotle^  Brasiatrattts  the  flsbsaM 

filysicU■,  Demetrius  Phaleraot.  and  Mcnaaiar. 
ia  fkme  extended  to  foreign  eountrWs,  and  bs 
received  an  invitation  to  Bgypt  trom  Ptal— ?. 
and  to  Macadon  from  Caasanoer.    Ha  dieuisd 
well  of  his  eotmtry,  which  ha  ia  aaki  twice Js 
have  freed  from  the  domination  of  ^i 
was  so  great  a  fkvouriu  with  thw 
that  when  he  was  aceueed  by  one  of  hia  < 
of  teaching  impious  doetrinea»  the 
self  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  wUeh  bs 
proposed  to  inflict  on  Tlieophrastaa.     He  eaa- 
tributed  liberally  towarda  tha  ezpenaa  atttaiiag 
the  public  naetinca  of  tlta  pbiloao^pbers;  aad  be 
oooaulted  the  dignity  of  hia  profaaaion  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  schools  in  an  elegant  drees,  mi 
being  very  auentive  to  the  graces  of  elooaalaa. 
For  thia  last  quality  he  was  so  eonapicnooa^  ttat 
Aristotle,  it  is  said,  dtanged  his  <Micinal  aaBse 
of    Tyrtamns,    first    to    AqjJkreafwa,    tto  ^ 
ipeaker,  and  then  to   TfteepArMlMa.  1i»  Hi'* 
$peaker,    Towarda  tbe  eloae  of  hia  life  ha  gn* 
so  inflrm,  that  he  waa  carried  to  thn  a0aal  eas 
couch.     He  readied,  however,  th*  i^  af  Gl> 
yet  complained  of  the  shortnesa  of  human  1*: 
observing  that  nature  had  granted  longevity  t> 
stags  and  crows,  to  whom  it  ia  of  littla  wob 
but  had  denied  it  to  man,  who,  when  jnat  a^ 
rived  within  sight  of  the  aununit  of  aeMBca,was 
cHrried  off  without  beiny  allowed  to  ntlain  it- 
Theophrastus  wrote  many  valtuble 
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fhCMaly  into  Loeris  and  Phoeis.  It  bu  a 
Urge  ridye  of  mounuins  on  the  west,  and  the 
sea  on  the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous 
marshes,  being  in  the  narrowest  part  only  25 
feet  in  breadth.  Thermnpyla  reeeires  its  name 
from  the  hnt  baths  which  are  in  the  ncigbbottr- 
hood.  li  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was 
fought  there  B.a  480,  on  the  7th  of  Augmtt.  be- 
tween Xerxea  and  the  Qreeka,  in  which  MO 
Spartans  resitted  for  three  suficessiTe  days  re- 
peatedly the  attacks  of  the  most  braTc  and 
courageous  of  the  Persian  army,  which,  accord* 
ins  to  some  historians,  amounted  to  Atc  mil* 
lions.  There  was  also  another  battle  fotight 
there,  between  the  Romans,  and  Antiocbus, 
king  of  Syria.  Herodot.  7  178.  ftc  —Lio.  36  16. 
— Afefa.  3.  a-PoKS.  7,  id. 

T.:krmus,  or  Thermum,  a  city  ot  .fitolia, 
north-east  of  Stratos,  coiuidered  tnm  its  inac- 
cessible situation  as  the  citadel  of  the  whole 
country.  Here  were  held  splendid  games  and 
festivals,  and  here  the  Panatolic  assemblies  met 
to  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  This 
opulent  and  handsome  city  was  twice  attacked 
and  razed  to  the  ground  by  Philip  the  Third  ot 
MHCi-don,  in  rcTcnge  for  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  iEtolians  at  Dium  and  Dodoiu.    Fo^. 

5,  7,  &c.  II,  4. 

Thrron,  a  tvrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  died 
472  B.C.— -A  flutulian  who  attempted  to  kill 
ifineas.  He  perished  in  the  attempt.  Firg.  Jttn, 
10.  Sli. 

Thrrsandrr,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war, 
but  he  was  killed  in  Mysia  by  Telepbus  before 
tbe  confederate  army  reached  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.    Firg.  JBn.  A  26\.—Apoll4>d.  3^7. A  son 

of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth. 

ThbrsilOCHUS.  a  leader  of  the  Pssonians  in 
the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  Achilles.    Firg.  Mn. 

6,  483 A  fHend  of  iEneas,  killed  by  Tumus. 

Id.  12,  363 

THRRSiTBS,  an  ofRcer,  tbe  most  deformed 
and  illiberal  of  tbe  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  fnnd  of  ridiculing  his  fellow  sol- 
diers, particularly  Asamemnon,  Achilles,  and 
Uhsses.  Achilles  killrd  him  with  one  blow  of 
his  fistiltecanse  he  laughed  at  his  roouminit  the 
death  of  Penthesilea.     Ortd.  er  Poni.  4,  13, 15. 

ApoUod.  I.  8."  Homer.  IL  2,  212,  ftc. 

Thrsridjb.  a  patronymic  given  to  tbe  Atbe* 
ninns  fmm  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.  Virg. 
«  «.  3f3 

TuasEls.  a  poem  written  by  Codrua.  contain- 
ing Zii  accoimtof  the  life  and  actions  of  Theseus, 
and  now  lost.    Juv.  1.  2 

Thbsros,  kinit  of  Athens,  and  son  of  JSgeus, 
by  Mthrm,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was  «ne  of 
the  mo«t  celelirated  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
He  was  educated  at  Trcezene  in  the  house  of  f 
Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicly  acknow-  t 
ledced  to  be  the  soo  of  the  king  of  Athens,  be 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.    When  he  came 
to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  bis  mother  ■ 
to  Iris  father,  and  a  sword  was  given  biro,  by  j 
which  >he  might  make  himself  known  to  JRgnu  , 
in  a  priTete  manner.    [Ftd.  JEgeus.]   His  Jour-  ; 
ney  to  Athens  was  not  across  Uie  sea,  as  it  was  ' 
utiual  Mith  travellers,  but  Theseus  determined  ' 
lo  ritrnaliee  himself  in  going  by  land,  ani  en-  ' 
Gounterinir  diflSeulties.     Tbe  road  which  led 
from  Trceaene  to  AtheiM  waa  infested  with  rob- 
bers and  wild  beasu,  and  rendered  Impassablei 


bat  these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  by  iha 
courageous  son  of  iEgens.  He  destroyed  Cory- 
netes,  Synnis,  Sciron,  Cercyoo.  Procrustes,  and 
tbe  celebrated  Phssa.  At  Athena,  however,  Mr 
reception  was  not  cordial;  Medea  lived  there 
with  iEgeus,  and  as  she  knew  that  her  influence 
would  fkll  to  the  ground,  if  Tbeseua  was  received 
in  his  father's  house,  she  attempted  to  destroy 
him  before  bis  arrival  waa  made  public.  iEg*-as 
was  himself  to  give  the  cup  of  poison  to  this  on- 
known  stranger  at  a  feaat,  but  the  eight  of  bis 
sword  on  tbe  side  of  Theseus  reminded  him  of 
his  amours  with  iStbra.  He  knew  him  to  be  his 
son,  and  the  people  of  Athena  were  glad  to  lad 
that  this  illustrious  stranger,  who  had  cleared 
Attica  from  robbers  and  piratea,  was  the  son  c( 
their  monarch.  The  Plantides,  who  i  ipstlid 
to  succeed  their  uncle  Ageua  on  th«  throne:,  m 
he  apparently  bad  no  children,  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate  Theseus,  but  they  fell  a  prey  to  their 
own  barbarity,  and  were  all  put  to  death  by  tbe 
young  prince.  The  bull  of  Marathon  next  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Theaetis.  The  laboar 
seemed  arduous,  but  he  caught  tbe  animal  ahvc, 
and  after  be  bad  led  it  through  tha  suteu  ef 
Athens,  be  saerifleed  it  to  Minerva,  or  ttie  god  ef 
Delphi.  After  this,  Thesetia  went  to  Crete. 
among  tbe  seven dioaen  yontlu  whosn  the  fttht 
nians  yearly  sent  to  be  devoured  hy  the  Miao- 
taur.  The  wish  to  deliver  his  country  from  sa 
dreadful  a  tribute,  engaged  him  to 
this  expedition.  He  was  soeeessftol,  by 
of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minoa. 
enamoured  of  bim,  and  after  lie  had 
from  the  labyrinth  with  a  due  of 
killed  the  Minotaur,  IFid.  Minotaoraa.' 
sailed  fimm  Crete  with  six  boya  and  aeven  i 
ens,  whom  his  virtory  bad  equally 
fh>m  death.  In  the  island  of  Naaoa,  where  bi 
was  driven  by  tbe  winds,  he  had  the 
to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  be 
for  his  safety.  The  rejoicinga  which  his  i 
might  have  occasioned  at  Athena, 
rupted  by  the  death  of  .Ageus,  who  threw  hl»> 
self  into  tbe  sea  when  he  saw  his  8cm*a  ship  t*. 
torn  with  blark  sails,  wbick  was  tha  signal  ef 
ill  sucoess.  IFid.  iBgeus.]  His  asceneioo  ^  Ws 
father's  throne  was  universally  applauded,  B.C 
1235.  The  Athenians  were  goveracil  with  i 
ness.  and  Tbeseua  made  new  reg alasiaDa. 
enacted  new  laws.  The  number  at 
tanu  of  Athens  was  increased  by  tbe  liberaHn 
of  ibe  monarch,  religious  worship  waa 
with  more  than  usual  soleoonity, 
instituted  which  had  tbe  care  of  all  eiril : 
and  Theseus  made  the  govemmeot 
cai,  while  be  reserved  f<r>r  himaelf  only  ttie  cea- 
maiKl  of  the  armies.  The  fame  whiah  be  kai 
gained  by  his  victories  and  policy,  made  Ma  a(- 
liance  crnrted;  but  Pirithoua,  kinir  of  the  L^ 
the,  alone  wished  to  gain  hia  manrtsliip.  by 
meeting  bim  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  invaip4 
the  territories  of  Attica,  and  when  Thesros  beil 
marched  out  to  meet  bim,  the  two 
struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  i 
their  two  armies,  to  embrace  one  ; 
most  cordial  and  affectionate  i 
that  time  began  the  most  sincere  and 
flriendship.  which  has  become  pwrverhiat  1W 
setu  was  present  at  tbe  nuptials  of  his 
and  he  was  tbe  most  eager  and  eourageoaa  < 
LapithsB,  in  the  defence  of  Hippodamia  and  hM 
female  attendants,  against  the  bmtal 
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the  fMUvalt  nf  EleuiU  Mtiited  at  the  Tbesmo> 
phorU.  The  place  of  high  priett  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Bamolpua.  Orid.  Mel.  10, 
431.  Fast.  4.  619.  -  ApoUod.  1,  4 — Firg.  jBn.  4, 
b%,—8nptwel.  in  CBcUp.  Col — Clem.  Atex, 

TMBSMOTHBTiS.  a  name  giTen  to  the  last  six 
Arehons  amons  the  Athenians,  beeaase  they 
took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
tee  Justice  impartially  administered.  They 
were  at  that  time  nine  in  numbfr. 

THBSPIA,  or  ThespisB.  a  town  nf  Bototia,  40 
stadia  flrom  Asera,  and  near  the  foot  of  Helieon, 
lookinic  towards  the  south  and  the  CrlsMsan 
KQlf.  The  Thespians  alone  of  all  tlie  B«eotian« 
refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  as  « token  of 
submission  to  Xerxes.  They  assisted  Lconidas 
at  ThermopylsB,  and  hence  drew  upon  them  the 
ancer  of  ihe  Persians,  who  burnt  their  city. 
Thespia  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
courtesan  Phryne.  who,  on  receiving  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Praxiteles  a  beautifhl  statue  of  Cupid, 
presented  it  to  her  natlTC  city.  Pausanlas  af- 
firms that  this  celebrated  statue  was  sent  to  Rom* 
by  Caligula,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to 
Thespia  by  Claudius.  Naro  removed  It  again 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  destroyed  by  Are.  Pliny, 
however,  asserts  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day 
In  the  schools  of  Ocuvia.  It  is  now  pretty  well 
ascertained,  by  the  reseatehes  of  recent  travel- 
lers, that  the  rains  of  Thespia  are  occupied  by 
the  modern  Bremo  Ceuhv.  Herod.  7, 132  et  2SA, 
8,  50 — Sirab.  9.-  PauM.  9,  26.-  PHn.  36.  5. 

ThbspiAda,  the  sons  of  the  Tbespiades. 
Fid.  Thespius. 

ThupiAors.  a  name  given  to  the  60  daugh- 
ters of  Thespius.  Vid.  Thespius.— —Alto  a 
surname  of  the  nine  Muses,  because  they  were 
held  in  great  veneration  in  Thespia. 

Thsspis.  a  Creek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Inventor  of  tragedy,  586  years 
before  Christ.  His  representations  were  very 
TQstic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces  were 
daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained  the 
audience  with  choral  songs,  fte.  Solon  was  a 
great  enemy  to  his  dramatie  representatians. 
Uorat.  Art.  P.  276.     Diog. 

ThbspbotIa,  a  district  of  Bpinm,  along  the 
coast  opposite  to  Coreyra,  and  extending  also 
some  distance  inland.  Of  all  the  Rplrotio 
tribes,  the  Thesproti  appear  to  have  been  the 
mont  ancient.  Horn.  Od.  14,  815.— Herod.  2, 56. 
7.  176 — Strab.7. 

ThrsbalIa,  a  country  of  Oreeee,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  mount  a<ta;  on  the  west  by  the 
range  of  Pindus.  dividing  it  fk'om  Bpirnsi  ontha 
north  by  the  Oambunian  mountains,  extending 
flmm  Pindus  to  Olympus,  and  separating  it  from 
Macedonia;  and  on  the  east  by  the  ^Bgesn  sea. 
In  earlier  times  it  bore  the  several  names  of 
.Croonla,  Argos  Pelasgicum.  Hellaa,  Pyrrha, 
vBoIis.  fte.;  that  of  Thessalia  b<>lng  derived 
from  Tbessalus,  one  of  its  kings .  It  was  orig<n- 
ally  composed  of  many  principalities,  which 
united  themselves  tubaequently,  under  the 
direction  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  into  a  fMeral 
hody,  the  flrst  society  of  the  kind  established  in 
Orercf*.  Its  government,  however,  brought  it 
but  little  ilory.  for  with  the  exception  ^  one 
momentary  period  of  splendour  in  its  history, 
Thrssaly  xppesrs  to  have  been  one  of  the  weak- 
est and  most  insignlfleant  provinces  ta  the  whole 


country}  at  die  same  time  that  Its  reaomvca,  to 
extent,  and  iu  capability  of  defenea,  ought  ts 
have  gained  for  It  the  very  bifheat  rank  nasoist 
the  other  states.  After  bavinfatwcMSively  sub- 
mitted to  the  yokes  of  Persia  and  Macedonia.  K 
was  wrested  from  tee  latter  power  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  after  the  victory  of  Cyiiosoepbala,  wbca 
It  was  declared  fkee  by  a  deere*  of  the  scnale 
and  people,  or  in  other  words,  was  mad*  a  Ro- 
man provlnee.  With  the  exception  pethaps  sr 
BfiBotia,  Tbesaaly  seema  to  have  beca  the  asost 
fertile  and  productive  part  of  Oreee*^  In  wine, 
oil,  and  com.  but  more  especially  the  latter,  of 
which  It  exported  a  considerable  qoantity  to 
foreign  eonntrfea.  Hence,  as  anight  be  expertsd. 
the  Thessallans  were  the  wealthiest  people  ta 
Oreeee,  nor  were  they  exempt  from  tbD*e  vices 
which  riches  and  luxury  generally  bring  In  thee 
train.  Their  treachery  was  so  proverbial,  thai 
false  eoin  was  called  Theasalian  naoney,  and  a 
perfidious  action  Thessal  Ian  deeeit.  They  vers 
likewise  remarkably  superstitious,  and  mack 
addieted  to  witchcraft,  Ineaotatlona,  and  tbt 
study  of  magic  It  seems  to  have  been  Iks 
general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Thcasaly  *at 
at  some  remote  period  eovered  by  the  watcts  ci 
the  Peneus  and  Its  tributary  river*,  until  soaw 
great  revolution  of  nature  iMd  rent  asnnder  iht 
gorge  of  Tempo,  and  thos  afforded  a  patssgc 
to  the  pent  up  streams,  a  traditiooeoaneetcdDS 
doubt  with  the  deluge,  which  was  said  lo  hart 
flooded  the  country  in  the  days  of  Deoealioa. 
Herod.  7,  176 — Sfrob.  9.  -  U».  33.  82.  36.  9.  ke. 
— Xcn.  Hiit.  Gr.t,  I,  4<— 7%eo«i*r.  Hi$t.  PlM. 
8.  7  et  \^— Aiken.  12.  i.—Horat-  Od.  1,  27. 21. 
Bpod.  6,  45.     Bpi$L  2.  8,  208.      TibuU.  2,4.  SC 

THBSSALiOrn.  a  part  of  Tbeaaaly,  at  Iks 
south  of  the  river  Peneus. 

THUBALONICA,  a  large  and  pnpolens  ciir 
and  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  the  capital  of  oae  «< 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  Romans  divided 
that  country  after  iu  eonqueat  by  PanliM  Mmi- 
llus.  It  was  situated  at  the  north-c«siem  ss- 
tremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaieus,  and  *« 
anciently  called  Thertiw;  bat,  being  rebuilt  Wf 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander,  after  his  viasiy 
over  the  Thessal ians.  It  then  rweeived  the  aaat 
ol  Theasalonloa.  At  the  time  of  Nrritiag  *t 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonlans,  Thresalonica  *st 
tfa*  resMenee  of  the  proconsul  wbc  govemsdtkr 
provHiee  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  qoMitor  wks 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  revennes.  Bf^ 
sides  being  the  seat  of  government,  this  pMt 
carried  on  an  extensive  eommeiee,  wbleh  caasi^ 
a  great  influx  of  strangers  ttom  all  qnartsss;  m 
diat  Thessalonica  was  renwrkable  Ibr  the  naa»- 
her,  wealth,  and  learning  of  Its  Inbabitaatk  Tiw 
Jews  were  extremely  nimierous  ber*.  Ikt 
modem  luwie  of  this  place  Is  ftmtomtV  b  a 
the  chief  port  of  modem  Greece,  and  has  a  ^ 
pulation  of  6000  persons.  1200  of  whom  are  Je^ 
Thwyd.  1.  21.  2.  29.— Sfrafr.  Bpiet.  7.     Is*.  «i 

10  et  45.  45.  29. A  daughter  of  Philip.  kif$'' 

Macedonia  sister  lo  Alexander  the  Great.  9^ 
married  Cassander.  by  whom  she  bad  a  ann  calM 
Antipater.  who  pot  her  to  death.     Bna.  8  7- 

THBnll.n8.  son  of  Hercules  and  Camsr- 

daughter  of  Bnryphlins. A  phyiclan  *f  Lr 

dia.  in  the  age  of  Nero.     Re  gained  tiieflsvs«i 
of  the  great  and  opulent  at  Rome,by  tbeoMes. 
ness  and  servility  of  Ms  bcbavKmr.    Be  twsnd 
all  physicians  with  contempt,  and  Iboi^t  hiai 
■elf  superior  te  all  his 
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ThbstAi.cs  a  ton  of  H<>reu1es  and  BpleMte. 
4pviod  i,  7. 

THB8TOR,  a  son  of  Idinon  and  Laothoe, 
father  to  Caletaas.  From  him  Calohai  it  often 
called  The$toridet.  Onid.  Met.  12,  \9.—8UU. 
Aeh.  1,  497.-. ^potton.  1,  239.  -Horn.  B.  1,  69. 

THBsrf LIS,  a  coontrywoman  mentioned  In 
Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

Thbtis,  one  of  the  wa  deities,  daughter  of 
Nereoeand  Dorii,  often  confounded  with  Tethjre 
hek-  grandmother.  She  was  courted  by  Neptune 
and  Jupiter;  but  when  the  godt  were  informed 
that  the  ton  the  should  bring  forth  mutt  become 
greater  than  hit  father,  their  addreises  were 
ttopped,  and  Peleus,  the  ton  of  ^aeut,  was 
permitted  to  solicit  her  hand.  Thetit  reflued 
him,  but  the  lover  had  the  artifice  to  catch  her 
when  asleep,  and  by  binding  her  ttroogly,  he 
prevented  her  from  eicaping  from  hit  gratp,  in 
assuming  different  forms.  When  Thetis  found 
that  she  could  not  elude  the  vigilance  of  her 
lover,  she  consented  to  marry  him,  though 
much  against  her  inclination.  Their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  on  mount  Pelion  with  great 
pomp;  all  the  deities  attended  except  the  god- 
dets  of  Discord,  who  punithed  the  negligence  of 
Pelent,  by  throwing  into  the  midst  uf  the  atsem> 
bly  a  golden  apple,  to  be  given  to  the  fairest  of 
all  the  goddesses.  [Fid  Discordia.]  Thetis 
became  mother  of  several  children  by  Peleut, 
but  all  thete  she  dettroyed  by  lire  in  attempting 
to  see  whether  they  were  immortal.  Achilles 
mutt  have  thared  the  tame  fkte,  if  Peleus  had 
not  snatched  him  ttom  her  hand  as  she  was 
going  to  repeat  the  cruel  operation.  She  after- 
wards rendered  him  invulnerable  by  ptanging 
him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  except  that  part 
of  the  heel  by  which  the  held  him.  At  Thetis 
well  knew  tbe  fate  of  her  ton,  the  attempted  to 
remove  him  ftmn  the  Trojan  war  by  concealing 
him  in  the  court  of  Lyeomedet.  This  was  use> 
less,  he  went  with  tbe  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The 
mother,  still  anxious  Ibr  bis  preservation,  pre- 
vailed upon  Vulcan  to  make  him  a  suit  of 
armour;  but  when  it  was  done,  she  reftised  the 
god  the  favours  which  she  had  promised  him. 
When  Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris,  Thetis 
issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the  Nereides  to  mourn 
bis  death,  and  after  she  had  collected  his  ashes 
in  a  golden  nm,  tbe  raited  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  instituted  festivals  in  hit  honour. 
Hetiod.  Theog.  X44,  &e.  ApoUod.  1,  2  et  9.  3. 
13.  Hygin,  f*b.  54.  Homer.  II.  1.  &o.  Od. 
24,  65,— Few.  S,  18,  &e — Ovid.  Met.  11,  7.  12, 
1.  &e. 

Thbctis  or  Tbuthis,  a  prince  of  a  town 
of  the  tame  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  He  quarreled  with  Agamemami 
at  Aulit.  and  when  Minerva  under  the  form  of 
Melas  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  bira,  he 
struck  the  goddeti  and  returned  home.  Some 
•ay  that  the  goddett  afterwards  appeared  to  him 
and  showed  him  the  wound  which  he  had  given 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  after. 
Pnu.  8,2a 

Tria,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
Aurora,  by  Hyperion.  [Fid.  Thea.]  Hetiod. 
Theog.  371.— One  of  the  Sporadet  that  rose 
out  uf  tbe  tea  in  the  age  of  Pliny.    Ptin.  27, 12. 

THIMBROR,  a  Lacednmnnian,  chosen  gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was 
recalled,  and  afterwards  re-appointed.  He  died 
B.  C.  391. 


Thirmida,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Kmnl- 
dia,  where  Hiemptal  was  slain  by  the  soldiers 
of  Jugurtba,    Sail.  Jug.  12  et  41. 

ThiSbb,   a  beautiful  woman   of   Babylcn. 

[Firf.  PyramusJ A  town  of  Baotia,  north- 

west  of  Asera.  and  near  the  confines  of  Phoeit. 
It  was  famed  for  itt  abounding  in  wild  pigeont. 
The  modem  Kakoiia  marks  ite  site.  Horn.  lU 
8,  502.  -  Strab.  9. 

Thoas,  a  king  of  Taurica  Chertonetut,  in 
the  age  of  Orettes  and  Pyladea  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strangi^rs 
on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  barbarous 
cuttomt  of  the  country,  bad  they  not  been 
delivered  by  Iphigenia.  [_Vid.  Iphigenia.) 
According  to  some,  Thoas  was  the  son  of  Bo< 
rysthenes.  Ovid.  Pint.  S,  2.— —A  king  of  Lem* 
not,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrine.  He  had 
been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rbadamanthut. 
He  was  still  alive  when  the  Lemnian  women 
conspired  to  kill  alt  the  males  in  the  island, 
but  his  life  was  spared  by  bis  only  daughter 
Hipsipyle,  in  whose  fkvonr  he  had  resigned  tbe 
crown.  Hipsipyle  obliged  her  father  to  depart 
secretly  from  Lemnos,  to  escape  from  the  fury 
of  the  women,  and  he  arrived  safe  in  a  neigh, 
bonring  island,  which  some  call  Chios,  though 
many  suppose  that  Thoas  was  attattinated  by 
the  enraged  femalct  before  he  had  left  Lemnot. 
Some  mythologitts  confound  the  king  of  Lei»> 
nos  with  that  of  Chersonesus,  and  suppose  that 
tbey  were  one  and  the  same  man.  According 
to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very  young  when 
be  reUred  fh>m  Lemnos,  and  after  that  he  went 
to  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  he  lettled. 
jnoee.  8,  208.  — Hy^'n.  fab.  74,  \W.-Ovid.  m 
lb.  884.  Beroid.  6.  Wi.—Stai.  Theb.  5,  262  et 
48S.—ApoUon.  Rhod.  I,  209  et  615.— ^poUocf.  1, 
Bwip.  in  IpMg.—^A  Kon  of  Andre mon  and 
Gorge,  the  dauchter  of  (Kneus.  He  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  15  or  rather  40  ships. 
Horn.  II.  2,  be. — Dictyt.  Cret.  1.  -Hygin  fab. 
97.— —An  officer  of  iKtolia,  who  strongly  op- 
posed the  views  of  the  Romans,  and  (kvonred 
the  interest  of  Antiochut,  B.  C  193.  Lin.  85, 
12.— One  of  the  friends  of  iBneat  in  Italy, 
killed  by  Haletus.     Fw-g.  Mn.  10, 415. 

THOUtBiS,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameris, 
Thamyris  and  Tomeria,  was  queen  of  tbe  Mat- 
sagetsB.  Afler  her  husband 't  death  the  marched 
againtt  Cyrut,  who  wished  to  invaded  her  ter. 
ritories,  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him 
on  the  tpot.  The  barbarous  queen  ordered  the 
head  of  the  fisllen  monarch  to  be  cut  off  anc* 
thrown  into  a  vettel  full  of  human  blood, 
exclaiming  as  this  was  done,  "  Take  then  thy 
fill,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Her  ton  had  been 
conquered  by  Cyrut  before  the  marched  herself 
at  the  head  of  her  armies.  Herod.  1,  205.— 
Justin.  1,  8. 

Thoon,  a  Trojan  chief  killed  by  Ulysses. 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  259. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Mairneaia  in 
Ionia,  where  the  grammarian  Daphitat  wac 
suspended  on  a  cross  for  hit  abusive  languaee 
againtt  kingt  and  absolute  princes,  whence  the 
proverb  cave  a  Thorace.  Strab.  14.  — A 
Lacedaemonian  officer  wha  terved  under  Lysan- 
der,  and  wat  put  to  death  by  the  Epbori.    Ptut. 

in  Lyt. A  man  of  Laritta  who  paid  much 

attention  to  the  dead  body  of  Antigonua,  ire. 

THORNAx,  now   Thnmikay  a  mountain   of 
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lAconia,  nortb  of  SpiirU,  ftnd  forminf  part  of 
the  rmnge  called  MeneUium.  On  its  summit 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  statue  of  the 
(od,  to  which  a  quantity  of  gold  was  presented 
by  Croesus;  but  the  Lacedemonians  made  use 
of  it  afterwards  to  adorn  the  more  revered  Image 
of  the  Amjelean  Apollo.  Herod.  \,  Od.—P€MS. 
8,10. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  aa 
Mercury. 

ThrAcr.  a  daughter  of  Titan  — >A  name  of 
Thrace.     Fid.  'I'hraeia. 

ThrAcbs,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  Fid. 
ThraciM. 

ThracIA.  in  its  extended  sense,  conprebended 
the  whole  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
D»nube,  on  the  east  by  the  Buxine  and  Propon> 
tis,  on  the  south  by  the  iBgean  sea.  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Drinos,  eon- 
neeted'by  the  chain  of  Mons  Seardus.  This 
great  extent  of  country,  governed  by  many  prin- 
ces, was  divided  on  its  conquest  by  the  Romans 
into  MoBsia  and  Thraeia  properly  so  called. 
The  latter  province,  answering  to  the  modem 
district  of  RounuUa  in  its  confined  sense,  was 
bounded  on  the  nonb  by  the  chain  of  mount 
Haemus,  on  the  east  by  the  Buxine  and  Propon. 
ti%  on  the  south  by  the  iSgean  sea,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Nesius,  though  its  limits  in 
this  last  direction  extended  once  to  the  river 
Strymon.  At  a  much  later  period,  it  was  sub- 
divided into  four  districu;  Buropa  to  the  south- 
east, Rhodope  to  the  south-west,  Thracia  to  the 
north  west,  and  Haemimontus  to  the  north-east. 
The  Thraclans  are  said  to  have  obtained  their 
name  from  Thrax,  the  son  of  Mara,  but  the 
later  Greek  writers  regarded  it  as  originally 
derived  flrom  the  word  rpsjcis,  denoting  rough 
in  their  language,  and  thuucht  that  this  country 
was  so  named  f^om  its  mountainous  nature. 
The  appellation,  however,  used  by  the  oriental 
writers  to  distinguish  Thrace,  plainly  shows 
that  the  name  of  the  country  was  originally 
derived  from  Tiraz  or  Thirax.  the  son  of  Japhet, 
who  probably  settled  in  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Asia  Minor,  whence  hia  descendants 
afterwards  sent  colonies  into  Thrace  in  Burope. 
The  Thracians  were  a  cruel,  though  brave  and 
warlike  people,  whence  Mars  was  said  to  have 
been  born  in  their  country,  and  to  have  resided 
amongst  them;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
attained  to  a  remarkable  state  of  civilixation. 
Herod.  4.  99.  5,  3.  Strab.  1  et  7.  Virg.  JBn.  3, 
he—Mehs  9,  2.  ftc — Patu.  9,  29,  Sic— Ovid. 
Met.  II,  92.  18,  565,  &c.     C.  Nep.  in  Ale.  11. 

Thrasbas,  Pwos,  a  Roman  senator  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  distinguished  for  his  integrity 
and  patriotism.  He  was  a  native  of  Patavium, 
educated  in  the  tenets  of  Stoicism,  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  character  of  Cato  of  Utiea.  whoae 
life  he  wrote.  His  contempt  of  the  base  adula- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  his  open  and  manly  ani- 
madversions on  the  enormities  of  the  emperor, 
were  the  oeeaaion  of  bis  being  condemned  to 
death.  He  died  A.D.  66,  in  the  13th  year  of 
Nero's  reign.  Tacitus  says  that  Nero  endea- 
voured to  extirpate  virtue  itself  by  the  destrue- 
tion  of  Psetus  and  Soranus.  Jm.  5, 36.— Martial. 
1,  19 — TadLAnn.  16,  16. 

ThrabtbI^lus  a  fsmoiu  general  of  Athens, 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
his  country  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  thirty 
of  his  friends.    His  efforts  were  attended  with 


ioeeess,  B.C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  ie> 
eeived  for  this  patriotic  action  was  a  erown  made 
with  two  twigs  of  an  olive-branch;  a  proof  of  his 
own  disinterestedness  and  of  the  virtue  of  bis 
countrymen.  The  Athenians  employed  a  maa 
whose  abilities  and  humanity  were  so  eaasfa- 
euous,  and  Thrasybulus  was  aent  with  a  power- 
ful beet  to  recover  their  loat  power  in  the 
iBgean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  After  he  had 
gained  many  advantages,  this  great  man  was 
killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aspen- 
dus.  whom  bis  soldiers  bad  plundered  wittioat 
his  knowledge.  B.  C.  391.     Diod.  14.-  C.  Sep. 

in  Fita.—  dc.  PAsT—  FmU  Max.  4, 1 . A  tyrsat 

of  Miletus.  EC-  634. A  son  of  Gelon,  baniih- 

ed  from  Syracuse,  of  nthieh  he  was  the  tyiaat, 
aC.  466. 

Thrastllus.  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disordered 
in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  ahips  which 
entered  the  Pirsuis  to  be  bis  own.  He  was  cored 
by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  he  liberally  f^ 
proached  for  depriving  him  of  that  happy  ilia* 

sion  of  mind.   ASUan.  F,  H.  4,  25. One  of  the 

Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nussB,  condemned  to  death  with  hiseolleagues  tor 
omitting  to  collect  and  bury  the  dead  after  ihi 
action.  IFid.  Arginusse.] — —A  Greek  Pythago- 
rean philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  m. 
joyed  the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  Augtutas 
and  Tiberius.    Suet,  m  Tib.  14. 

Thrasym&CHDS,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who 
became  the  pupil  of  laocratea  and  of  PIsto. 
lliough  he  was  a  public  teacher  at  AtheBs*  he 
starved  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hangtd 
himself.    Juv.  7,  X04. 

THRABYMtNtTg,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  Btmria. 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Corttwa,  eelrbrated 
for  a  battle  fought  there  between  Hannibal  sad 
the  Romans,  under  Flaminiua.  B.C  217.  Vo 
less  than  15.000  Romans  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  lO.OOO  Ukra  priaoners.  or, 
according  to  Livy,  6000,  or  Pnlybius  I5.M&- 
The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  about  1500  mra. 
About  10.000  Romans  made  their  escape  all 
covered  with  wounds.  This  lake  is  now  called 
Logo  di  Perugia,  from  the  city  of  Perugia,  the 
ancient  Perusia,  at  ita  southern  exOMBity. 
Strab.  5.     Orid.  Fast.  6,  765. 

THR8ICIU8.  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  ia  called  by 
wav  of  eminence  Tkreiciu$  Sacerdoe.  Pirg.  JB^ 
6,645. 

THRRISSA.  an  epithet  applied  to  HarpalyeSk 
a  native  of  Thrace.     Firg.  ^h.  1. 320. 

THRlAMBCB.oneof  the  somameaof  Baeeho** 

ThronIum.  a  town  of  the  I.oeri  Bpienemidii. 
in  Greece,  near  the  river  Boagriua.  It  «at 
thirty  stadia  firom  Scarphea,  and  at  aome  d» 
tance  trout  the  coast.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  sptr- 
ral  years  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Oooaaw- 
chus,  the  Phoeian  general,  who  enslaved  tbr 
inhabitants.  Homer.  11.  2,  b3B.—Sirab.  9. 
Thmcyd.  2.  26      Diod.Sie.  12,  44. 

THOCTDlDRS,  a  celebrated  Greek  bistoriaa. 
was  bom  in  the  77th  Olympiad,  about  470  B.C. 
He  was  the  son  of  Olorus,  or  Orolna.  wbic* 
name,  being  that  of  a  Thracian  prinee,  indieaCM 
a  connection  with  that  country;  and  It  appear* 
flrom  his  own  information  that  he  poaaeaasd  gntd 
mines  in  it.  and  had  a  conaideraUe  iiilliieBei 
over  its  chiefs.  His  family  was  one  of  the  priS' 
cipal  in  Athena,  and  waa  related  to  that  of  Mil- 
tiades.    He  raeeived  the  liberal  education  nsaai 
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ftised  to  take  him  m  hU  eolleaffoa  on  the  throne 
of  Argot.  This  wm  no  Miooer  known,  tban 
Atreiu  diToresd  Arope,  and  tMuaisbed  Tbyettet 
from  his  kiogdom;  bal  toon  after,  the  more 
•ffeetually  to  puoUh  his  iaAdeUty,  he  espressed 
a  wish  to  be  reeoneiled  to  him,  and  recalled  blm 
to  Argot.  Thjrcatet  was  reeeived  by  hit  brother 
at  an  elegant  entertainment,  bat  lie  wai  soon 
Informed  tiut  he  liad  been  feeding  upon  the  flesh 
of  one  of  hit  own  ehildren.  This  Atreus  took 
eare  to  eommnnicate  to  him  by  showing  him 
the  remains  of  hit  ton's  body.  Tbit  action  ap- 
peared to  barbaroui,  that,  according  to  the  an- 
•ient  mythologitta,  tlie  tun  changed  hit  utual 
eourse,  not  to  be  a  tpeeutor  of  to  bloody  a 
scene.  Thyestes  escaped  f^om  his  brother,  and 
fled  to  Bpinis.  Some  time  after  he  met  his 
daughter  Pelopeia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerra, 
and  he  oflTerMfber  Tiolenee  without  knowing 
who  she  was.  'This  incest,  howcTcr,  according 
to  some,  was  intentionally  committed  by  the 
flitber,  as  he  liad  been  told  by  an  oracle,  that 
the  injuries  he  liad  receired  fh>m  Atreus  would 
he  aveoged  by  a  ton  bom  trota  himself  and  1*0- 
lopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her  fatlier, 
was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  married,  and 
tome  time  after  she  brought  into  the  world  a 
•on,  whom  she  eapoied  in  the  woods.  The  life 
tit  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats;  he  was 
called  .Agysthus,  and  presented  to  liis  mother, 
and  educated  in  the  fkmily  of  Atreus.  When 
grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother  gave  her 
•on  iBgysthns  a  tword,  which  the  had  taken 
from  her  unknown  ravither  in  the  grove  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  hopes  of  disiovering  who  he  was. 
Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his  brother, 
sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  pursue  him. 
«nd  when  at  last  tliey  found  him,  he  was  dragged 
to  Argos,  and  thrown  Into  a  close  prison.  iBgys- 
thns  was  sent  to  murder  Thyestes,  but  the  fa- 
ther recollected  the  sword,  which  was  raised  to 
•tab  him,  and  a  few  quesUons  convinced  him 
that  his  assassin  was  his  own  son.  Pelopeia 
was  present  at  this  discovery,  and  when  she 
found  that  she  had  committed  incest  with  her 
father,  she  asked  .Agytthui  to  examine  the 
sword,  and  immediately  plunged  it  into  her  own 
breast.  iBgytthut  ruihed  from  the  priion  to 
Atreus,  with  the  bloody  weapon,  and  murdered 
him  near  an  aliar.  as  he  wished  to  ottrt  thanks 
to  the  gods  on  the  supposed  death  of  Thyettet. 
At  the  death  of  Atreua,  Thyettet  was  placed  on 
his  brother's  throne  by  iBfysthqs,  from  which  he 
was  soon  after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Me< 
nelaus.  He  retired  flrom  Argos,  and  was  ban- 
ished into  the  island  of  Cytherea  by  Agamem- 
non, where  hr  died.  ApoOod.  2.  4.  SopHod.  in 
Aiae.  Wl.  —  Hyfin.  fab.  86,  be. —Onid.  in  Ih. 
839.     Luan.  1.  M4.  7.  451.— Smec  m  TTkyeit. 

Thymbra,  a  plain  in  Troat,  through  whicn  a 
■mall  river,  called  Thymbriut,  falU  in  itteourte 
to  the  Scamander.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there, 
and  from  thence  he  it  called  7%ymbr<eia. 
Achillet  wat  killed  there  by  Paris,  according 
to  somi*.    Plin.  5, 38.  —Homer.  Jl.  10,430. 

THTMBRAU8,  a  turoame  of  Apollo.  Fir/f.  G. 
4,  Xi3.   iKn.  3,  85.     Vid.  Thymbra. 

Thtmblc,  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  fa- 
voured hv  Domitian.    Jtu.  1, 36. 

Thtm(ETBS.  a  king  of  Athens,  ton  of  Ozin- 
thas.  the  latt  of  the  deteendant*  of  Theseus, 
who  reigned  at  Athene.  He  ivaH  deposed  be- 
oause  he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by 


Xandiat.  king  of  Bosotia,  and  was  sneeccded  by 
a  Mettenian,  B.C.  J 128,  who  repaired  the  hon- 
our of  Atbent  by  fighting  the  Boendan  king. 
Poia.  8, 18,— ~A  Trojan  prince,  whose  wifie  aB<> 
ton  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Priam.  It 
was  to  revenge  the  king*!  cruelty  that  be  per- 
tuaded  his  countr]rmen  to  bring  the  wooden 
borte  within  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Laome- 
dnn,  according  to  tome.     Virg.  ASn,  2.  3S. 

Diety$  Oret.  4,  4. A  ton  of   Hicetaon.  wIm 

accompanied  iBneat  into  Italy,  and  was  killed 
by  Turnus.     Ftrg.  iSn.  10,  123.   12, 364. 

Thtni,  or  BTTHTNl,  a  people  of  Blthynla; 
hence  the  words  7%yna  merx  applied  to  their 
commodities.     Vid.  Bithynla. 

ThyOnb,  a  name  given  to  Senael*  after  she 
had  been  prewnled  with  imnaortality  by  tier  son 
Bacchus.    ApcUod.  3,  5. 

ThtOnbus,  a  surname  of  Baeehoa  twxnm  his 
mother  Semele,  who  was  called  7%yofie.      Ijisf 
(od.  8,6.  -HoraU  Od.  1, 17,23.  -Otd.  MeLi,  LS. 

THTRtA,  the  principal  town  of  Cynuria,  ic 
Argolit,  near  which  the  celebrated  battle  wae 
fought  between  300  Argivea  and  as  many  Spar- 
tans. Otbryade«,  a  champion  of  the  laner 
people,  remained  master  of  the  fleld,  lint  only 
lived  long  enough  to  raise  a  trophy  on  the  spec 
to  Jupiter,  which  he  inscribed  with  bis  ow« 
blood.  The  Spartans  eelebratad  this  victory 
with  an  annual  festival,  and  having  shortly  after 
defeated  the  Argives  in  a  second  engaffnaeat, 
they  continued  in  possession  of  the  district  msil 
it  was  Anally  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  latter  peopU. 
Hend.  1.  82.— Pa««.  3, 7 — Stnb.  8. 

THTBSAOtTiB.  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  who  live 
upon  hunting.  Herodotus  makes  the  Tteais 
rise  in  tlieir  territory.     PUn,  4.  18. 

THTBSDS,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Otistmgm, 

TlBBRlAB,  still  called  by  the  nativea  Taktr-^ 
was  anciently  one  of  the  principal  eitias  of  Oa- 
lilee.  It  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  se 
called  in  honour  of  tfte  emperor  Tibmins.  The 
privileges  eonferred  upon  iu  inhabitants  by 
Herod  caused  it  in  a  abort  time  to  baetwe  a 
place  of  considerable  note;  it  was  sitnatcd  in  a 
plain  near  the  lake  of  Oennesareth.  wliich  it 
thence  termed  the  lake  oraeaoT  Tiberimg.  After 
the  dettruction  of  Jerusalem,  tbit  city  beenmt 
eminent  for  its  academy,  over  which  •  sucees- 
sion  of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the  foath 
century.  On  every  side  ruins  of  walla,  eotaimas. 
and  foundations  indicate  ita  ancient  sylendnni. 
Jotepk.  Ant.  Jud.  18.  3.— BsC  Jud  8.  8.  3.  !«. 

TiBBRlNUS,  son  of  Capetus,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Albnla,  wbich  on  ibss 
account  assumed  the  name  of  Tiberia,  of  wbieb 
he  became  the  protecting  god.  Idp.  1.  8— Gk. 
de  NmL  Z).  2.  so.  -r-rro  de  L.  L.  <,  S.  ftc- 
Ovid.  FaH.  2.  389.  4,  47. 

TiBBRIS.  TTBBRU,  TIBBR.  or  TlBRiat  a 
river  of  luly  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rocm 
was  built  It  was  originally  called  AUmU,  rrt« 
the  whiteness  of  Its  waters,  and  afterwards  T1- 
beris,  when  Tiberinus,  king  of  Albn,  bad 
drowned  there.  It  was  also  named  TV< 
because  It  watered  Btniria,andLy«JMtB.' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboorbood 
posed  to  be  of  Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rttr< 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flails  into  the  Tfiib^w 
sea,  IS  miles  below  Rome,  after  dividing  I  ati— 
from  Rtruria.  Od.  F.  4.  47.  829.6^641.  sis  ft.  ftlt 
—  Lue.  1. 381  -F>vrr»  L,  JL.4. 5 — nrm,Mm.1M 
—Horal-  Od.  1,8.  IS.  -Mste,8,4 — Ida.  1. 8. 
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In  the  Doric  dialeet,  sUU  extant      Pfoto  m  Tin. 

— PltU. A  sophist,  of  the  third  century  of  our 

era.  who  wrote  a  book  called  Lexicon  oocum  Ha- 
tomearum.  It  was  edited  with  great  ability  by 
Buhnlien,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  17&4. 

TiMAOtMBS,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexan- 
dria, &4  B.  C.  brought  to  Rome  by  Gabinius, 
and  sold  as  a  siare  to  Panstus,  the  son  of  Sylla. 
His  great  abilities  procured  him  his  liberty,  and 
gained  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  of  Augustus. 
The  emperor  discarded  him  for  his  imperti- 
nenee;  and  Timsgenes,  to  revenge  himself  on 
his  patron,  burnt  the  interesiing  history  which 
h<>  had  composed  of  his  reign.    Ptut.  -Hont. 

Bp.  1,  19,  \b.—QuituU.  1,  10. An  historian 

and  rhetorician  of  Miletus.-^A  man  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Alexander.     Cmi.  9,  &. 

TimaqAras.  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
by  his  countrymen,  for  paying  homage  to  Dari- 
UH,  according  to  the  Persian  manner  of  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as 
amba»*ador.     Vat.  Max.  0,  S.    Fid.  Meles. 

TiMANDRlDRS,  a  Spartan  celebrated  for  his 
Tiruies.     jEUan.  F.  H.  14, 33. 

Tim  ANTBBS.  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great- 
In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphigenla  going  to 
be  immolated,  he  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  his  superior  genius, 
by  covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon,  left  to  the 
conception  of  the  Imagination  the  deep  sorrows 
of  the  father.  He  obtained  a  prise,  for  which 
the  celebrated  Parrliasius  was  a  competitor. 
This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all  the  fury 
which  his  disappointment  could  oeeasion,  wnen 
deprived  of  the  arms  of  Aehilles.    Cie,  de  Oral, 

—  Fal.  Max.  8.  11 JBUm.  F.H.  9.  11. 

TiMARCHUS,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 

intimate  with  Lamproeles,  the  disciple  of  So* 
crates.  Diog.  6—^ A  Cretan,  aoeused  before 
Nero  of  oppression.  Taeii.  Ann.  I&,  80.— —An 
otBoiT  in  iEtolia,  who  burnt  his  ships  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  his  companions,  and  to  ensure  him- 

self  the  victory.    Polyan,  5. A  king  of  Sala- 

mis. 

TiMAStTHBOS.  a  chief  magistrate  of  Lipara, 
who  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  spare 
some  Romans  whom  they  had  piratically  cap* 
tured  in  a  ship  sent  by  the  senate  to  make  an 
offering  of  the  spoils  of  Veiito  the  god  of  Delphi. 
He  conveyed  them  to  their  place  of  dentination 
In  one  of  his  own  vessels,  and  assisted  them 
in  dedicating  the  gift.  The  Roman  senate 
rewarded  him  very  liberally,  and  187  yean  after, 
when  the  Carthaginians  were  disposseseed  of 
Lipara.  the  same  generosity  was  nobly  extend- 
ed to  his  de^cendanu  in  the  island.     Died,  14. 

—  Phtt  in  Cam. 

TimAvos.  a  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  In  the 
territory  of  Venftia,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  Pew  streams  have 
been  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more  sung 
by  the  poets,  than  the  Timavus.  Its  numerous 
sources,  its  lake  and  subterraneous  passage, 
which  have  been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse 
from  Virgil  to  Claudian  and  Ausonius,  are  now 
so  little  known,  that  their  existence  has  even 
been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  inven- 
tion. It  has,  however,  been  well  ascertained, 
that  the  name  of  TVnmo  is  still  preserved  by 
some  springs,  whieh  rise  near  8.  Omnmpum  di 
Cnrm  and  the  castle  of  Duino,  and  form  a  river, . 
whieh,  after  a  eourse  of  little  more  than  a  mile. 


tBlU  into  the  Adriatks.  Sbrmb.  5.  — F#ry.  BeL  8. 
6.  G.  3.  47ft.  ^n.  1«  S4&— G(at«fia».  Betf.  Gtt. 
bB&.—Mort.  4,  S&.  5.  8»  88,  7. 

TiMOCLtA,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Tbeo. 
genes,  who  was  killed  at  Cheronaa.  One  or 
Alexander's  soldiers  offered  her  viulrncr,  after 
which  she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and  while 
he  believed  that  immense  treasnrea  were  coe- 
eealed  there,  Timoelea  threw  him  into  it.  Aica- 
ander  commended  her  virtue,  and  forbade  his 
soldiers  to  hurt  the  Theban  females.  Aif.  e* 
Ale*. 

TiMOCRlTBS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  tmeoos- 
mon  austerity. 

TiMocstOK,  a  eomle  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnaatie  prises  at 
Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  years  before  Christ, 
distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  for  his  re- 
sentment  against  Simonides  and  Themistoelea. 

TlMOLtON,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  soo  of 
TioBodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  soch  aa 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanes,  when  be 
attempted,  against  his  representatlona.  to  make 
himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  bv  the  friends  of  liberty;  bat  the 
mother  of  Timoieon  eoneeived  the  naost  lnvcte> 
rate  averskm  fbr  her  son,  and  for  ever  tisnishsd 
him  ftom  her  sight.  This  proved  painfUl  to  TV> 
moleou}  a  settled  melancholy  dwelt  apoa  his 
mind,  and  he  reftised  to  accept  of  any  offieee  la 
the  state.  When  the  Syraeusans,  oppreseetf 
with  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  aai 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  th«  assist sace 
of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  TinaoleoB  as 
a  proper  deliverer,  but  all  appUontions  wo«ld 
have  been  disregarded.  If  one  of  the  magistrates 
had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense  of  natortf 


liberty.    TYmobon,  says  he,  if  you  accept  t^  Urn 
command  of  thit  expedition,  we  tnZI  beiteoe  t^ 
you  have  fdUed  a  tynntf  but  ifnoty  we  cannot  tnf 
ctM  you  your  brother' $  murderer.    This  had  dae 
effect,  and  Timoieon  sailed  for  Syracuse  in  «■ 
ships,  accompanied  by  about  1000  vwn.    The 
Carthaginians  attempted  to  oppose  him,  bat  IV 
moleon  eluded  their  vigilance.    Icetas,wheksd 
the  possession  of  the  city,  was  defeated,  and  Die- 
nysios,  who  despaired  of  success,  gave  hisMsV 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  CorinUiian  genscsL 
This  success  gained  Timoieon  adherents  in  SI- 
cily;many  cities  which  hitherto  had  lotAed  npsa 
him  as  an  impostor,  claimed  his  profecrinn,  md 
when  he  was  at  last  master  of  Syracuse  by  ihi 
total  overthrow  of  Icetaa,  and  of  the  rsuhfi 
nians,  he  rased  the  citadel  whieh  had  bccn^ 
seat  of  tyranny,  and  erected  on  the  qiot  a  es^ 
mon  halL    Syracuse  was  almost  deadtute  of  1^ 
habitants,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  TIbsmIswi 
a  Corinthian  colony  was  sent  to  Sicily;  the  las* 
were  equally  divided  among  the  cdtisens,  aai 
the  houses  were  sold  for  a  thousand  tal 
whieh  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  die  i 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury.    When 
was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  i 
extended  his  benevolenoe  to  the  other  stalss  ef 
Sicily,  and  all  the  petty  tyranta  were  iiiaw* 
and  banished  ttom  the  islMtd.     A  code  of  sate- 
tary  laws  was  framed  fbr  the  Syrarusaas;  and 
the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had  allfij^si 
sgain  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily,  were  dt> 
feated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-establiihsA 
The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was  shown  ( 
where  to  their  deliverer.  Timoieon  was  i 
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HiMMly.  Thueydidet  states  that  In  the  sixth 
yemr  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  4%6,  the 
Laeedaemooians,  at  the  request  of  the  Traehl- 
Qians,  who  were  harassed  by  the  muuniaineers 
of  Olta,  sent  a  colony  into  their  country. 
These,  jointly  with  the  Trachinians  built  a 
town  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclea  was  iciven, 
ili«iant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylss, 
and  twenty  from  the  sea.  Its  distance  from 
Trachis  was  only  six  stadia.  [Fid.  Hrraelea.] 
Horn.  n.  2,  GM.  Soph.  fVaeft.  39 — Aerod.  7, 
176.      Thucyd.  3,  92.  -Sirab.  9- 

TRACHo^TTIS,  a  part  of  Judaea,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  nn  the  northern  confines  of 
Palestine.  It  abnnnds  with  rocks,  which  af- 
forded shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  tobbers. 
Plin.  b,  14. 

TrajaropAlis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  situated 
on  the  rifht  bank,  uf  the  Hebrus.  ab<iut  30  miles 
nrom  its  mouth.  It  is  now  Arichoro,  Ptol.—^ 
A  city  of  Ciliota,  the  tame  as  Selioua.  Fid. 
Selinua. 

TBAJiNOS.  M.  Ulpids  CrinItoi,  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  at  Italica  in  Spain.  His  (reat 
virtues,  and  his  private  as  well  as  public  charac- 
ter, and  his  services  to  the  empire,  both  as  an 
ofBner,  a  governor,  and  a  consul,  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Nerva,  who  solemnly 
adopted  him  as  his  son;  invest*^  him  during  his 
life-'time  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Caiar  and  of  Oermanieus.  A  little 
time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  election  of  Tra- 
jan to  the  vacant  throne  was  eooflrmed  by  the 
unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the 
tnr  conenrrenee  of  tlie  armies  on  the  confines 
of  Germany  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  noble  and  independent  behaviour  of  Trajan 
evinced  the  propriety  and  goodness  of  Nerva's 
choice,  and  the  attachment  of  the  legions;  and 
tlie  new  emperor  seemed  calculated  to  ensure 
peace  and  domestie  tranquillity  to  the  extemive 
empire  of  Rome.  All  the  actions  of  Trajan 
showed  a  goad  and  benevolent  prince,  whose 
virtues  truly  merited  the  encomiums  which  tlie 
pen  of  an  elegant  and  eourteoiu  panegyrist  has 

Kaid.  The  barbarians  continued  quiet,  and  the 
oatilities  which  they  generally  displayed  at  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor  whose  military  abili- 
ties they  distrusted,  were  now  few.  Trajan, 
however,  could  not  behold  with  satiifaction  and 
aneoncem.  the  insolence  of  the  Dacians,  who 
claimed  from  the  Roman  people  a  tribute  which 
ttie  cowardice  of  Domitian  had  offered.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  emperor  on  the  firon- 
Ciers  awed  the  barbarians  to  peace;  but  Deeeba- 
lus,  their  warlike  monarch,  soon  began  hostili- 
ties by  violating  the  treaty.  The  emperor  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  by  throwing  a  bridge 
across  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Danube,  and  a 
battle  vras  fought  in  which  the  slaughter  was  so 
great,  that  in  the  Roman  camp  linen  was  wanted 
to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers.  Trajan  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  Deeebalns  despairing  of 
success  destroyed  himself,  and  Daeia  became  a 
province  of  Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  In  defeating  their  enemies  might 
not  cool,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  into  the 
east,  and  Parthia  threatened  with  immediate 
war.  Tn^an  passed  thmarh  the  submiuive 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his  well  directed 
operations,  made  himself  master  of  the  provinces 
of  Assyria  and  Meaopotarola.  He  extended  his 
tonqoesta  in  the  east,  be  obtained  victories  over 


unknown  nations;  and  when  on  th*  estvemitim 
of  India,  he  lamented  that  he  poasesscd  not  the 
viKiiur  and  youth  of  an  Alexander,  that  he  might 
add  unexplored  provinces  and  kioKdoms  to  tit* 
Roman  empire.     These  successes   io  different 
parts  of  the  world  gaiited  applause,  and  Uie 
senators  were  profuse  in  the  hunoars  they  de- 
creed to  the  conqueror.      This,  however,  waa 
but  the  blaxe  of  transient  glory.     Trajan  hadiM 
sooner  signified  his  intentions  of  returning  to 
Italy,  than  the  conquered  barbarians  appeared 
again  in  arms,  and  the  Roman  empire  diil  not 
acquire  one  single  acre  of  territory  frooa  tbeeno- 
quests  of  her  sovereign  in  the  east     The  retani 
of  Uie  emperor  towards  Rome  was  hastened  by 
indisposition,  he  stopped  in  Cilici*,  and  in  the 
town  of  SelinuB,  which  afterwarda  was  called 
Trajanopolis,  he  was  seixed  with  a  Oux,  and  a 
few  da^s  after  expired,  in  the  beginning  of  Aa- 
gust.  A.D.  117,  after  a  reign   of  19  years,  six 
miintha,  and  15  days,  in  the  64th  year  at  his  age. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne   by  Adrian 
whom  the  empress  Plotina  introduced  to  the 
Roman  armies,  as  the  adopted  son  of  her  hus- 
band.   The  ashes  of  Trajan   were  carried  M 
Rome,  and  deposited  under  the  stately  col  una 
which  he  had  erected  a  few  yeara  before.   Under 
this  emperor  the  Romaiu  enjoyed  tranqnillity, 
and  for  a  moment  supposed  that  their  praaperitr 
was  complete  under  a  good  and  virtuous  sose- 
relgn.    Trajan  was  fond  of  popularity,  and  hs 
merited  it.     The  sounding  titles  of  Optianos, 
and  the  father  of  his  country,  were  not  unwer- 
thlly  bestowed  upon  a  prince  who  was  equal  M 
the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  and  who,  M 
indicate  bis  affability,  and  his  wish  to  Ustao  la 
the  just  complaints  of  hia  subjecta,  distinguiabcd 
his  palace  by  the  inseription  of  the  pmUie  pofaas. 
Like  other  emperors  he  did  not  reeeive  with  aa 
air  of  unconcern  the  homage  of  his  fHends,  but 
rose  fktwn  his  seat  and  weitt  cordially  to  salali 
them.    He  refused  the  statuea  which  the  flattacy 
of  favourites  wished  to  erect  to  him.  and  he  r^ 
dieuled  the  follies  of  an  enlightened  nation,  that 
could  pay  adoration  to  cold  Inanimate  pieees  af 
marble.    His  public  entry  into  Rome  gaiaei 
bim  the  hearts  of  the  people;  he  appeared  oa 
foot,  and  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  parade, 
and  an  ostentatious  equipage.      When  in  his 
camp,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  fatigues  of  ear, 
like  the  meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the  nsrt 
barren  deserts  and  extensive  plaina  on  foot  mi 
in  his  dress  and  food  displayed  all  the  aimpUdty 
which  once  gained  the  approbation  of  the  B^ 
mans  in  their  countryman  P^ficiua.     All  lbs 
oldest  soldiers  he  knew  by  their  own  names,  ke 
conversed  with  them  with  the  greatest  familiaf^ 
ty.  and  never  retired  to  his  tent  befbre  be  hsi 
visited  the  camp,  and  by  a  personal  attendsace 
convinced  himself  of  the  vigilance  and  the  seen* 
rity  of  his  army.    As  a  (Viend  he  ^tu  not  lass 
distincuished  than  as  a  general.     He  bad  a  se- 
lect number  of  intimates,  whom  he  visited  «iib 
freedom  and  openness,  and  at  whose  tables  he 
partook  many  a  moderate  repast  without  fons 
or  ceremony.    His  confidence,  however,  io  the 
good  intentions  of  others,  waa,  perhaps,  eairisd 
to  excess*    His  favourite  Sura  had  once  becsse- 
cused  of  attempts  upon  his  life,  but  Trajaa  dl^ 
regarded  the  informer,  and  aa  be  was  ibat  sasat 
day  invited  to  the  house  of  the  supposed  caa»pi> 
rator,  he  went  thither  early.     To  try  farther  Ift* 
1  sinoerity  of  Sura,  he   ordered  himself  te  ki 
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•Itonrards  beaten.  He  waa  killed  in  the  elvil 
wan  of  Pompey  and  Cesar.     Cat.  B.  C.  8, 5. 

TBIBALLt.  a  Thracian  people,  by  far  the 
BBOM  numerous  and  powerfal  tribe  in  that  coun- 
try. Ttapy  were  conquered  by  Philip,  the  father 
«f  Alexander;  and  some  ayes  after,  they  main< 
tained  a  long  wmr  against  the  Roman  emperors. 
Thucyd.  t,  96. — Strab.  7. 

TRIBOCI,  a  German  tribe,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  between  tiiat  river  and  the 
Madiomatrice  and  Lenei.  Their  chief  city  was 
ArKcntoratum,  now  Slratbourg.  near  which 
Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni.  Taeil.  m  Germ. 
28.     Cat.  B.  O.  1.  51. 

TsibONI,  Plbbis.  maristratee  at  Rome, 
created  in  the  year  U.  C>  S6i,  when  the  people 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  bad  retired  to 
Mons  Sacer.  Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created, 
at  the  assembly  by  Curiae,  who  created  three 
eolleacues  to  themselves.  In  the  year  S83,  they 
were  first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tribute,  and, 
in  A.  U.  C  297,  ten  tribune*  were  created,  two 
out  of  eeeh  class,  which  number  continued  ever 
after.  The  appellation  of  tribune  was  given  to 
them  because  Uiey  were  at  first  chosen  from  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  Their  office  was  an- 
nual, and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the 
4th  of  the  ides  of  December,  that  day  wu  ever 
after  chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power, 
though  at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patri- 
cians to  appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the 
populace,  soon  became  formidable,  and  the  sena- 
tors repented  too  late  of  having  consented  to 
elect  magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved  the 
rights  of  the  people,  but  could  summon  assem- 
blies, propone  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the 
senate,  and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the 
word  Veto.  Their  approbation  was  also  neces- 
sary to  confirm  Uie  tenatuMoontuUa,  and  this  wu 
done  by  affixing  the  letter  T  under  it.  If  any 
irregularity  happened  in  the  state,  their  power 
was  almost  absolute;  they  criticised  the  conduct 
of  all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged 
a  consul  to  prison,  if  the  measures  be  pursued 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The  dictator 
alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  magis- 
trate was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was  not, 
like  that  of  all  other  inferior  magistrates,  abo- 
lished while  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  con. 
Veeted  with  the  office  of  tribune,  that  their  per- 
sons should  be  held  sacred,  (soerosanclO/  and 
any  one,  therefore,  who  hurt  a  tribune  in  word 
or  deed,  wu  held  accursed,  and  his  goods  were 
confiscated  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Under  the 
sanction  of  this  law,  they  carried  their  power  to 
an  extravagant  height.  By  the  Julian  law  also 
ft  wu  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties, 
to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,  and  no 
one  wu  allowed  to  speak  in  the  usemblies 
summoned  by  them  without  their  permission. 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  very  conspi- 
cuous. They  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle  called  viator  marched  before  them.  At 
first  they  were  not  allowed  seats  In  the  senate, 
but  sat  on  benches  without,  and  the  decrees  of 
that  body  were  brought  to  them  for  their  ap- 
proval or  rejection;  they  were  soon,  however, 
admiued  within.  Yet  great  u  their  power 
might  appear,  they  received  a  heavy  wound 
ftmm  their  number,  and,  u  their  consultations 
and  resolutions  were  of  no  effect  if  they  were 


not  all  unanimcms,  the  senate  often  took  sdvan. 
tage  of  their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  then 
by  bribes,  they,  u  it  were,  suspended  the  antbo- 
rity  of  the  rest.    The  office  of  tribune  of  the 
people,  though  at  first  deemed  mean  and  servile, 
wu  afterwards  one  of  the  first  steps  that  led  to 
more  honourable  employments;  and  uno  pstri- 
cian  was  permitted  to  canvass  for  the  tribuoe- 
ship,  we  find  many  that  descended  among  the 
plebeians    to   exercise    that    important  oflk*. 
From  the  power  with  which  they  were  at  lait 
invested  by  the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and  coa 
tinual  applications  of  those  who  were  in  offii^, 
they  became  almost  absolute  in  the  state;  sad 
it  hu  been  properly  observed,  that  they  eaitaed 
far  greater  troubles  than  tho»e  which  they  wcte 
at  first  created  to  silence.     Sylla,  wlien  raised 
to  the  dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
authority  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  Us  de- 
crees they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  harsagas 
and  inflame  the  people.    They  could  make  m 
laws;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal;  and  sack 
u  bad  been  tribunes  were  not  permitted  to 
solicit  for  the  other  offices  of  the  state.    Ibis 
disgrace,  however,  wu  but  noomentary,  at  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  the  tribunes  reeovered  thrir 
privilegM  by  means  of  Cotte  and  Pompey  the 
Great.    In  the  consulship  of  the  fbrmer,  tlKy 
obtained  the  right  of  enjoying  other  ofBees.  aad 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassns,  ^ 
their   former   powers,  a  thing    which    Caor 
strenuously  prevented.    The  tribunes  hence- 
forth were  employed  by  the  leading  men  u  tbs 
tools  of  their  ambidon.     Backed  by  a  hired 
mob,  they  determined  every  thing  by  fbrce; 
they  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  sad 
in  fine  threw  the  whole  state  into  otter  eoofb- 
sion.  Julius  Cesar,  who  had  been  the  priadpal 
cause  of  their  excesses,  and  had  made  tlie  viola- 
tion  of  their  power  a  pretext  for  taking  up  anas, 
having  at  last  become  absolute,  reduced  the  tri- 
bunitian  power  to  a  mere  name,  and  deprived 
the  tribunes  of  their  office  at  pleasure.  Angnrta 
got  thetribunitian  power  conferred  upon  hinw^ 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.   This  power  gave  Ua 
the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  of  asaembUag 
the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  easca. 
It  also  rendered  his  person  uered  and  inviel- 
able,  so  that  it  became  a  capital  erioie  to  iagufc 
him  in  word  or  deed;  which,  under  the  aoceeed- 
ing  emperors,  served  u  a  pretext  for  cutting  of 
numbers  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state.     React 
this  among  other  powers  nsed  to  be  eonfbned  oa 
the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or 
upon  other  -solemn  occasions ;  aiad  hence  atoo 
the  years  of  their  government  were  called  As 
years  of  their  tribunitian  power,  which  are  oftrs 
found  marked  on  ancient  coins,  computed  mm^ 
generally  firom  the  commeneemeotof  their  reiga 
Under  Constantine  the  tribnneehip  was  touDr 
abolished.    The  tribunes  were  never  permitted 
to  sleep  out  of  the  city,  except  at  the  Perif 
LatifUB,  when  they  went  with  other  mag:istrsc«) 
to  offer  sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near  Albs' 
Their  houses  were  always  open,  and  tiiey  iv- 
ceived  every  complaint,  and  were  ever  ready  u 
redress  the  wrongs  of  their  eonstltacnta.     Tbrir 
authority  wu  not  extended  beyimd  the  walls  tl 
the  city.— —There  were  also  other  oAeers  •*• 
bore  the  name  of  tribnnes,  such  as  the  irit^ 
tmUtum  or  miZiifaret,  who  commanded  a  divi««* 
of  the  legions,  ten  centuries,  or  aboot  lOOt  mca 
They  commanded  each  in  ton,  nanally  a  aoMk 
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were  lent  to  settle  in  dIfliBrent  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. They  made  «  fair  division  of  the  lands 
amonf  the  dtisens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
colony  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  consuls  at  Rome. The  triumriri 

numettUa  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and  had  the 
care  of  the  coin,  hence  their  office  was  generally 
faitimated  by  the  following  letters  often  seen  on 
ancient  coins  and  medals,  IIIVIR.  A.A.A.F.F. 
.  e*  Triuttviri  aiuro^  argento,  eerejiando,  ferten- 
do.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  created  only 
n  the  age  of  Cicero,  as  those  who  were  employed 
before  them  were  eallrd  Denariorum  JIandorum 
euratore$.  ——  The  iriumviri  vaUtvdini$  were 
chosen  when  Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague  or 
some  pestiferous  distemper,  and  they  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  temples  of  health  and  virtue. 
——The  triumviri  genattu  legendi  were  appoint- 
ed to  name  those  that  were  most  worthy  to  be 
made  senators  from  among  the  plebeiaiu.  They 
were  first  chosen  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  be- 
fore, this  privilege  belonged  to  the  kings,  and 
afterwards  devolved  upon  the  consuls,  and  the 
censors,  A.U.C.  310.— ^ The  triumviri  mentarii 
were  chosen  in  the  second  Punic  war  to  take 
ware  of  the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

TkiumtirOrom  ImbOla,  an  island  in  the 
small  river  Rbenus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Po.  celebrated  for  the  meeting  of  the  secoitd 
triumvirate,  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
who  remained  there  three  days,  and  agreed  to 
share  the  sovereign  authority  among .  them. 
Plut.  Oic  et  Ant.-  D>o  Cuu.  46.  Stut.  Aug.  96. 
TaolDBS,  the  inhabitant!!  of  Troas. 
Troas,  a  district  on  the  iGgean  coast  of  My- 
sia  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  as  iar  south  as  the 
promontory  of  Lectum,  now  Cape  Baba,  of 
which  Troy  was  the  capital.  The  kingdom  of 
Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas  of  it  from  the  poems 
of  Homer,  must  have  been  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent. Strabo,  indeed,  through  partiality  for  his 
favourite  poet,  seeks  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
Priam's  kingdom,  and  makes  it  to  have  compre- 
hended the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis 
as  far  as  the  river  ^sepus,  near  Cyxieus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  names  many  expressly  as  ailin 
of  the  Trojans  whom  Strabo  would  wish  to  eon- 
aider  as  the  tt^jjects  of  Priam.  The -northern 
part  of  Troas  was  termed  Dardania,  from  Dar- 
danua,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Priam.  The 
Trojans  were  very  probably  of  Thracian  origin. 
Fid.  Troja. 

TROCHOIS.  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Deloa,near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

TROCMI.  a  people  of  Oalatia,  who  occupied 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  that  country  towards 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  chiefly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Halys.  Their  chief  city  was 
Tavium.    Lte.  88,  16.— Pb'n.  5, 32. 

TBOzeif  K,  a  city  of  Argolis,  situate  on  the 
Sinua  Saronicus,  near  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  that  country,  and  north-east  of  Hermi- 
one.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  several  names  of  Orea,  Althepia, 
and  Posidonia,  before  it  received  that  of  Troe- 
sene»  from  Troesen,  the  son  of  Pelope,  one  of 
the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  was 
•uoeeeded  by  Pittheus,  whose  datighter  marry- 
ing' ^K^tu,  became  the  mother  of  Thesetis. 
•Tliia  hero  was  born  at  Troexene,  where  he  long 
resided.  Many  of  his  adventures,  as  well  as 
those  of  Phatdra  and  Hippolitus,  are  represented 
ky  tiw  trafic  poets  as  occurring  at  this  place. 


Trmxene  was  at  one  time  a  republic  independent 
of  Argos,  to  which  it  had  been  subject  at  the 
time  ot  the  Trojan  expedition.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  scan  near  the  village  of  Damaia,  in  a  plain 
situate  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  mounuins, 
which  run*  from  the  Sarunic  gulf  to  that  of  Her- 
mione.    Putu.  2,  30.  -  Herod.  7, 99.  8,  43.  9,  i28. 

TBOOILliB,  three  small  islands  near  Samns, 
named  Psiion,  Argennon,  and  Sandalion.  Flin. 
5.31. 

TROOlLtUM,  a  promontory  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Mycale,  opposite  to,  and  about  five  miles 
from,  Samos.  It  is  mentioned  by  St  Luke  in  the 
Acu,  in  his  account  of  St  Paul's  voysge  from 
Troas  to  Miletus,  by  Mitylene.  Chios,  and  Sa- 
moa. It  is  now  called  Cape  S.  Muria.  Utrab. 
14.—AaM,  20.  1ft. 

TROGLODfTA,  an  appellation  denoting  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  caves  (rpwyXij  $pecui,  <*/m 
tubeo.)  The  whole  western  coaiit  of  the  Sinua 
Arabicus  was  inhabited  by  Troglodytae;  but  the 
name  of  Troglodytiee,  or  Tisebarice,  by  which 
it  wu  also  known,  was  frequently  confined  to 
the  coast  of  Ethiopia  alone.  They  lived  entirely 
upon  flsh.  whence  they  were  also  called  lehthyo- 
phagi;  they  are  represented  as  not  possessing 
the  least  degree  of  civilisation,  but  as  the  low- 
est grade  of  mankind,  and  almost  on  a  par  with 
the  brute  creation.  Strab  16.— Ptfn.  2,  70.  6^ 
19  et  29. 

Troous  Pompbius,  a  Latin  historian,  B.  C. 
41,  bom  in  Oaul.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
friends  and  adherents  of  J.  Cesar,  aiul  his  an- 
cestors had  obtained  privileges  and  honours 
from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.  Tra- 
gus wrote  a  universal  history  of  all  the  most 
important  events  that  had  happened  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  age  of  Augustus, 
divided  into  44  books.  This  history,  which  was 
greatly  admired  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  was 
epitomised  by  Justin,  and  is  still  extanu  Some 
suppose  that  the  epitome  is  the  cause  that  the 
original  of  Trogus  is  lost.  Justin.  47,  5.—Augm 
de  Civ.  D.  4,  6. 

Tboja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium  was 
the  capital.  It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence, 
a  short  distance  above  the  confluence  of  the  Si- 
mois  and  Scamander,  between  these  two  rivers, 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea  shore. 
Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country,  built  it, 
and  called  it  Dardania;  and  from  Tros,  one  of 
his  successors,  it  was  called  Trcga^  and  from 
Ilus,  IKon.  Neptune  is  also  saitl  to  have  built, 
or  more  properly  repaired,  its  walls,  in  Uie  age 
of  king  Laomedon.  This  city  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
of  all  the  wars  which  have  been  carried  on 
among  the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most 
famous.  The  Trojan  war  was  undertaaen  by 
the  Greeks,  to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away 
fh>m  the  house  of  Menelaus.  All  Greece  united 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  Menelaiu,  and  every 
prince  furnished  a  certain  number  of  ships  and 
soldiers.  According  to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and 
Lyeophron,  the  armament  of  the  Greeks 
amotmted  to  1000  ships.  Homer  mentions 
them  as  being  1186.  and  Thucydides  supposes 
that  they  were  1200  in  number.  The  number  of 
men  which  these  ships  carried  is  unknown*  yet 
as  the  largest  contained  about  120  men  each, 
and  the  smallest  ftO,  it  nuy  he  snppoaed  that  no 
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i»u  ineontolmble  on  this  oeeaaion.  Aeeordinf 
to  •  ridieulotts  itory  which  some  of  the  moderns 
report*  in  the  aye  of  pope  Paul  third,  a  monu- 
ment wM  diteoYered  on  the  Appian  road,  with 
the  superaeription  of  TtiUioUs  /Uim  mecB.  The 
body  of  a  woman  was  found  in  it,  which  wa« 
reduced  to  ashes  as  soon  as  touched;  there  was 
also  a  lamp  buminfc,  which  was  extinguished  as 
soon  as  the  air  gained  admission  there,  and  which 
iras  supposed  to  have  been  lighted  above  1500 
fears.     Cie.—Plut.  in  Cie. 

TCLL1C8,  CiMBBB,  the  SOD  of  a  freed-man, 
rote  to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey.  He  was  reooneiled  to  Julius  Caesar, 
whom  he  murdered  with  Brutus.  PhU.  in  Brut. 

Cicero,  a  celebrated  orator.    {Fid.  Cicero.| 

——The  son  of  the  orator  Cicero.  fVid.  Cicero.| 
— — Serviua.  a  liing  of  Rome.  \,vid.  Servius.' 
One  of  the  kings  of  Rome.     Fid,  Servius. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Numa.  He  was  of  a  warlike 
and  active  disposition,  and  signalised  himself  by 
his  exppdition  against  the  people  of  Alba,  whom 
he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  destroyed,  after 
the  famous  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 
He  afterwards  carried  his  arms  against  the  La- 
tins and  the  neighbouring  states  with  success, 
and  enforced  reverence  for  OMjesty  among  his 
subjects.  He  died  with  all  hu  family,  about 
640  years  before  the  Christian  era,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-two  years.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  not  precisely  known.  Some  suppose  that  he 
WM  killed  by  lightning,  while  he  was  perform- 
ing some  magical  ceremonies  in  his  own  house; 
or,  according  to  the  more  probable  accounts  of 
others,  he  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Martins,  who 
set  fire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it  believed  that 
the  impiety  of  Tullus  had  been  punished  by 
heaven.  Flor.  1, 3. — Dionyt.  Hal.  3, 1.—  Virg. 
ySn.  6.  814.— Lto.  1,  TA—Plut. 

Tt'NES,  now  Tunit,  a  city  of  Africa,  120 
stadia  to  the  south-west  of  Carthage,  and  on  the 
same  bay  with  it.  Near  this  place,  in  the  flrat 
Punic  war,  the  Roman  general  Rerulus  was  de- 
feated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians 
under  the  command  of  Xantippus  the  Lacedae- 
monian.    PoUyb.  14,  10.—  Idv.  SO,  9. 

TUNORI,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jfetue,  who»e  chief  city,  called  Atuaca,  is  now 
Tongret.     Tacit,  de  Oerm.  2. 

TuRANlDS,  C.  a  Latin  tragic  poet  In  the  age 
of  Augustus.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  S9. 

Turbo,  a  gladiator,  mentioned  by  Horace, 
Sat.  2.  3.  310.  He  was  of  a  small  stature,  but 
imenmmnnljr  courageous. 

TurdbtANI,  a  people  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  in 
the  south-eastern  part.  They  were  skilled  in 
different  kinds  of  industry  long  before  their 
neighbours.  When  the  Phoenicians  arrived  on 
ttipir  coast,  silver  was  so  common  amongst  them, 
that  their  ordinary  utensils  were  miule  of  it 
Polyl.  34,  9.— Xio.  21,  8.  24,  42. 

TurdOli,  a  people  of  Bxtica  in  Spain,  situate 
to  the  north  and  north-eaot  of  the  Turdetani. 
Mela,  3,  1.  —  Ptin.  3,  1.  4,  20. 

TURIA,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the  sea 
at  Valentia.  It  is  now  the  Gttad^aviar.  Melt, 
2,  16.-/»/in.  8,  3. 

TURNUS,  a  king  of  the  Rutuli,son  of  Daunus 
and  Venilia.  He  made  war  against  Aneas,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that  he 
night  not  marry  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  who 


had  been  prevloasly  engaged  to  him.  Bbcflbrti 
were  attended  with  no  success,  though  sappoitcd 
with  great  courage,  and  a  numerous  amy.  Be 
was  cnnqu«>red,  and  at  last  killed  in  a  lioglc 
comljat  by  JEne*».  He  is  represented  at  a  msa 
of  uncommon  strength.  Firg.  jBn.  7, 56.  &c.— 
Tibuil.  2,  9.  49.-  Ovid.  FaU.  4,  879.  JM.  14. 
451. 

TCRONES,  a  people  in  the  Interior  of  Oalha 
Lugdunensis,  whose  territory  answers  to  the 
modem  TouruMie.  Amm.  Mmrc.  15,  IL — faot 
Ann.  3.  41. 

TORPIO,  Fid.  Ambivius. 

TORRIS  HannibAlis,  a  small  place  on  fhe 
eoatt  of  Aflriea,  ciote  to  Thapsus.  Prom  tbis 
Hannibal  took  his  departure  for  Syria,  wbta 
banished  by  his  ungratefni  countrymen. 

TURVNTUS,  a  river  of  Sar matin,  supposed  Is 
be  the  Duina,  or  I>una. 

TUSCI,  the  inhabitants  of  Etmria. The 

villa  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  near  the  sources  •( 
the  Tiber.     PUn.  ep.  5  et  6. 

TdscIa,  a  large  country  at  the  west  of  Koow. 
the  tame  as  Btruria.     Fid.  Etruria. 

TuscclAmum.  a  country  house  of  dcen^ 
near  Tusrulum,  where  the  orator  compoeed  Ids 
Quattionei,  concerning  the  contempt  of  drstfa, 
&c.  hi  ave  books.  Oe,  Tuac  1,  4.  JUL  li.*- 
Din.  2,  1. 

ToscOlum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  na- 
mit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  eoa- 
tinuation  of  ^e  Alban  mount,  and  above  Um 
modem  town  of  Fratcati.  It  was  distant  abott 
one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome,  or  twelve  nilct 
and  a  half.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  T^ 
legonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Like  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  great  enmity  subsisted  te> 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  it  and  the  Bnmaai 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  in  order  to  maintain  hit 
authority  at  Rome,  and  secure  the  friendship  af 
the  citizens  of  Tuteulum,  gave  his  daughter  is 
marriage  to  a  leading  man  vmaag  them.  Liry 
says,  that  when  Porsenna  made  peace  with  tbt 
Romans,  Taniuin  repaired  to  his  soo-in-la«  i( 
Tuteulum,  which  occasioned  a  war  hetesea 
Tuteulum  and  the  Romans;  which  war,  ailH 
various  successes,  terminated  in  tavoor  of  tkt 
Romans,  at  the  lake  Regulus.  Tosculum  eaidi 
boast  of  having  given  birth  to  M.  Povcins  Gala 
several  of  the  Fabii,  &c.  Cicero  has  rcadcHA 
this  town  famous  by  his  Tasculan  letters.  wkkA 
be  wrote  at  his  Villa  Tuscniana,  near  Tnsenlaak 
In  several  parts  of  this  work  he  speaks  of  tkt 
number  and  variety  of  eountry-housea  that  ikt 
Romans  had  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  the  t^s* 
brity  of  tht  air,  and  of  the  temples,  acadenie^ 
cascades,  and  libraries  that  emliellishcd  ite 
neighbourhood  of  Tusculum,  and  rendend  it 
most  enchanting  and  attractive,  b^h  Cor  Ibr 
mind  and  the  body.     DUm.  Hal.  10,  SO.     Ond 

Fait.  3   93.  4.  71 — Propert.  2.  35 SU.  Jtat.  ?■ 

69V.— £40. 1.  49.  2.  19.-  Strab.  &. 

Tuscos.  belonged  to  Etruria.  The  TSbrr  i> 
called  Tuseta  amnit,  tnan  its  sitaatioa.  ^wf 
jBn  10,  199. 

TU8CUM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Meditei 
on  the  coast  of  Rtruria.     Fid.  TyrrbenoiB. 

Tl}TA,  a  queen  of  Illyricum.  fte-  Fid. 

TUTlA.  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  ii 
nence.  She  proved  herself  to  be  inooerat  If 
carrying  water  fh>m  the  Tiber  to  the  teop!*' 
Vetta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invoeatiaa  n 
the  goddess.     Liv.  20. A  email  river  * 
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milM  Aroa  Voma,  where  Annibal  pitdied  hie 
camp,  when  be  retreated  firom  the  city.  Liv.  26, 
11. 

TyANA,  DOW  Keteh-huaar,  a  town  of  Cappa- 
doeia,  ttrongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  lyiny 
on  the  main  road  to  Cilieia  and  Syria,  and  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Taurui.  It  is  auppoMd  to  be  the 
same  with  Dana,  through  wbieh  Cyrua  paaaed 
on  hit  way  to  Syria.  Its  original  appellation  it 
said  to  have  been  Thoana,  whieh  it  obtained  from 
Tboas,  king  of  the  Tauri.  who  followed  Pylades 
and  Orestes  hither,  in  order  to  wreak  his  venge- 
ance on  them  It  gave  name  to  the  district 
Tyanltis,  and  «as  also  called  Eusebia  ad  Tau- 
rum.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  impostor 
Apollonius,  whose  life  and  actions  are  recorded 
by  Philostratus.  Plm.  6.  3.—Jmm.  Mare. 23,6. 
TTANITIS,  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cappadoeia.  near  the  range  of  Taurus.  Its  prin- 
cipal town  was  Tyana. 
Ttbris.  Fid.  Tiberis. 
Ttchk,  one  of  the  Oeeanides.  Reriod.  Theof. 
360.— >A  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  temple  of  Fortune  (T<x>r)< 
which  wu  within  its  walls.  It  had  also  a  large 
gymnasium,  and  many  sacred  edifices.  Ge.  in 
Verr.  4,  53. 

TTCHltTS,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in 
Boeotia,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was 
covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  nzen.  Otid.  Fast. 

a,  S23 Strab.  9.  — Horn.  II.  7  220. 

Ttdbus,  a  son  of  (Eneus.  king  of  Calydon. 
He  fled  from  his  country  after  the  accidental 
murder  of  cne  of  bis  (Mends,  and  found  a  safe 
asylum  in  the  court  of  Adrastns,  king  of  Argos, 
whose  daughter  Deiphyle  he  married.  When 
Adrastus  wished  to  replace  his  son-in-law  Poly- 
niees  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  Tydeus  under- 
took to  announce  the  war  to  Rteoclps,  who 
usurped  the  crown.  The  reception  he  met  with 
provoked  his  resentment;  he  challenged  Eteo* 
cles  and  his  ofljcers  to  single  combat,  and  de- 
feated them.  On  his  return  to  Argos  he  slew 
llfty  of  the  Thebans  who  had  eonspired  against 
his  life,  and  lay  in  an  ambush  to  surprise  him; 
and  only  one  of  the  number  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the  fate 
of  bis  companions.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during  the 
Tbeban  war  he  behaved  with  great  courage. 
Many  of  the  enemies  expired  under  bis  blows, 
till  he  wu  at  last  wounded  by  Menalippns. 
Though  the  blow  was  fktal,  Tydeus  had  the 
strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  aiid  to  bring  him 
to  the  ground,  before  he  was  carried  away  from 
the  fight  by  his  companions.  At  his  own  request, 
the  dead  body  of  Menalippus  was  brought  to 
bim,  and  after  ha  had  ordered  the  head  to  be 
cut  off,  he  began  to  tear  out  the  brains  with  his 
teeth.  The  savage  barbarity  of  Tydeus  dis- 
pleased Minerva,  who  was  coming  to  bring  him 
relief,  and  to  make  him  immortal;  and  the  god- 
dess left  him  to  his  fate,  and  suffered  him  to  die. 
He  was  buried  at  Argos,  where  his  monument 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  He 
was  (kther  to  Diomedes.  Some  suppose  that 
the  cause  of  bis  flight  to  Argos,  was  the  murder 
of  the  son  of  Melos,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Aleathous,  his  father's  brother,  or,  perhaps  his 
own  brother  Olenins.  Homer.  II.  4.  365  «t  887. 
^ApoUod.  1,  8.  3.  6^JB$ehyl.  Sept.  ante  Theb — 
Paut.  9,  \%.—Diod.  2.—  Rurip.  in  Suppl,  —  Virg. 
Mn  6, 479.— Ootd.  tis  lb.  350,  &e. 


TTDlDBgf  a  patronymic  of  Dicmedaa.  as  sot 
of  Tydeus.     ytrg.  JSn.  1.  101.-  Horat.  Od.  1 
15,  2i». 

Tylos,  now  BoArom,  an  island  in  the  Sinus 
Penicus,  on  Um>  Arabian  coast,  famous  for  its 
pearl  fishery.    PtoL 

TTNDARlOA,  a  patronymic  of  the  children  itf 
Tyndarus.  as  Castor.  Pullu^,  and  Helen,  ftc 
Ortd.  Met.  8.  30ir 

TV  N  DA  RIB,  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  daughter 

of  Tyndarus      Virg.  Mn.  8,  569. A  town  of 

Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast,  south-west  of 
Messana.     It  was  fbunded  by  the  elder  Diony- 

sius.    Liv.  3«,  %.—8a.  IiaL  14,  209 Horaea 

gave  this  name  to  one  of  his  mistresses,  as  best 
expressive  of  all  female  accomplishments,  Od» 
1,17, 10.— —A  name  given  to  Cassandra.  OvmL 
A.  A.  2.  40a 

TTNDARU8,aBon(/f  a<a>alusand  Gorgophone, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Perieres.  He  was  king 
of  Laeedasmon,  and  married  the  celebrated  Leda, 
who  bore  him  Timandra,  Philonoe,  ftc,  and  also 
became  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen  by  Jupiter. 
Fid,  Leda,  Castor,  Pbllux,  Clytemnestra,  Ac 

Typhczds,  or  Ttphon,  a  famous  giant,  soa 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hundred  heads 
like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon.  Flames  of 
devouring  fire  were  darted  from  his  mouth  and 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  uttered  horrid  yells,  like 
the  diasonant  shrieks  of  different  animals.  He 
waa  no  sooner  bom,  than,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
hia  brothers  the  giants,  he  made  war  against 
heaven,  and  sn  frightened  the  gods  that  they  fled 
away  and  assumed  different  shapes.  Jupiter 
became  a  ram.  Mercury  an  ibis.  Apollo  a  crow, 
Juno  a  cow,  Bacchus  a  goat,  Diana  a  cat,  Venus 
a  fish,  ftc.  The  father  of  the  gods  at  last  resumed 
courage  and  put  Typhous  to  flight  with  his 
thunderbolts,  and  crushed  hjjm..  lUUter .  jnQM"t 
iBina,  in  the  islanaofSferty,  or,  according  to 
MMr  under  the  island  Inarime.  Tjrphoeus 
became  father  of  Oeryon,  Cerb«*rus.  and  Ortbos, 
by  bis  union  with  Echidna.  Hygin.  f^b.  132  et 
196.  -Ooid.  ilfef.  5,  H&.-^nehyl.  Sept.  ante 
Theb  -  Heaind.  Thfnf  «ai.—  Homer,  Hymn.— 
Herod.  2.  156.  -  Ftrg.  JEn.  9,  716. 

Ttphon.  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make  him 
(he  same  as  the  famous  Typhcaus.  [PU.  Xju. 
pbsiW-^-^A  brother  of  Osiris,  who  married 
Neptbys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  brother  during 
his  expedition,  and  murdered  bim  at  his  return. 
The  death  of  Osiris  was  avenged  by  his  son 
Onis,  and  Typhon  was  put  to  death.  [  Fid.  Qtii. 
XilJ  He  was  reckoned  among  the  Egyptians  to 
be  the  cause  of  every  evil,  and  on  that  account 
generally  represented  as  a  wolf  and  a  crocodile, 
ffuf.  inIt.HOt. 

Ttrannio,  a  grammarian  of  Amisa  in  Pon- 
tus,  intimate  with  Cieero.  His  original  nam* 
was  Theopbrastus,  and  he  received  that  of  Ty- 
rannic, firom  his  austerity  to  bis  pupils.  He  waa 
Uken  by  Lucullus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Murana.  He  opened  a  achool  in  the  houaa 
of  hia  friend  Cieero,  and  enjoyed  his  (tiendsbip. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected 
a  library  of  about  SH.OOO  volumes.  To  his  cara 
and  Industry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Aristotle's  works. There  was  also 

one  of  his  disciples  called  Diocles,  who  bore  his 
name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  and  waa 
made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus  and  An- 
tony. He  was  bought  by  Dymes,  ona  of  the 
3  R 
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MBperor's  feTonrilea,  uid  afterwmrdt  by  Tenin- 
tia,  who  Rave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrute  lixty- 
eigbt  different  Tolumeit,  in  one  of  which  be 
proved  that  the  Latin  tongue  waa  derived  from 
the  Oreek;  and  another  in  which  Homer's  poemi 
were  corrected,  &c> 

Ttras,  another  name  for  the  Danastus  or 
Dnietter.  It  rises  from  a  lake  amid  the  Car- 
pathian  mountains  in  Austrian  O^llicia,  and, 
after  a  south-easterly  c6urse  of  ab<iui  (iOU  miles, 
enters  the  Black  Sea  near  Odesta,  Upon  its 
banks  dwelled  the  Tyritas  or  Tyragiiae,  who  are 
thought  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Tirax, 
a  son  of  Japhet.     Ovid,  ex  Pont,  i,  10.  50. 

Ttro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal' 
moneus,  king  of  Blis,  and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in-law 
Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  father's 
house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  became  ena- 
moured of  the  Enipeus;  and  as  the  often  walked 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Neptune  assumed  the 
shape  of  her  favoured  lover,  and  gained  her  af- 
fections. She  had  two  ions,  Peliu  and  Neieus, 
by  Neptune,  whom  she  exposed,  to  conceal  her 
incontinence  from  the  world.  The  children 
were  preserved  by  shepherds,  and  when  they 
had  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  they  avenged 
their  mother's  injuries  by  assassinating  the 
eruel  Sidero.  Some  time  after  her  amour  with 
Neptime,  Tyro  married  her  uncle  Cretheus, 
by  whom  she  had  Amythaon,  Pheres,  and 
iE«on.  Tyro  is  often  called  Shtmonit  from  her 
father.  Homer.  Od.  11,  234.  PituLPj/th.  4.— 
ApoUod.  1.  9.— Died.  4.  Propert.  1,  l3,  20.  i, 
30.  51.  3,  19,  13.— Ovuf.  Am.  3.6.  43.  -  ^Siian.  V. 
H.  12,  42. 

Tyros,  a  city  of  Phoenicia.     Fid.  Tyrus. 

Tyrrhbida.  a  patronymic  given  to  the  sons 
of  Tyrrheus,  who  kept  the  flocks  of  Latinus. 
Virg.  yEn.  7,  484. 

TYRRHtNI.  the  inhabitanu  of  Btruria.  Fid. 
Hetruria. 

TYRRHtNCM  MARB,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It 
is  also  called  lr\ferum,  as  being  at  the  bottom  or 
south  of  Italy. 

Tyrrhenus.  a  sonof  Atys,  king  of  Lydia. 
brother  to  Lydus.  In  the  time  of  a  great  scar- 
city tlie  lot  decided  which  of  the  two  brothers 
should  leave  bis  native  country  and  Tyrrhenus, 
obliged  to  yield,  came  to  Italy,  where  part  of 
the  country  waa  called  after  him.  Tadt.  jitm. 
4.  Sb.—Patere.  1,  1 . 

Tyrrhbos,  a  shepherd  of  king  Latinos, 
whose  stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Axeaniun,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between 
iEneas  and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Lavinia 
afterwards  took  refuge  in  his  house,  and  there 
gave  b>itb  to  Sylvius,  who  berame  king  of 
Alba.  Hence  the  word  Tyrrheidet.  Firg.  JBn. 
6,  760.  7.  485. 

TYBTiEUS,  a  Greek  poet,  celebrated  for  his 
martial  strains,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Miletus,  but  to  have  settled  at  Athens  in  the 
capacities  of  a  poet,  musician,  and  school-mas- 
ter. He  is  described  as  being  short  and  de- 
formed, blind  of  one  eye,  and  lame;  but  with 
these  bodily  defects,  ho  possessed  a  manly  and 
elevated  soul.  In  the  war  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Messenians,  the  former,  having 
met  with  some  ill  success,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Delphi.  B.C.  623.  by  which  they  were  directed 
to  applv  to  Athena  for  a  general.    The  Atheni- 


ans, aa  aome  •oppose  in  derision,  seat  thMi 
Tyrtsus,  who,  by  reciting,  aa  well  before  the 
magistrates,  as  to  all  who  would  listen  to  hin, 
poems  in  praise  of  valoor  and  patriotism,  so 
animated  Uie  Spartans,  that  at  Inigth  they  be 
came  victorious,  and  reduced  the  Messenians  ts 
subjection.  Besides  the  merit  of  his  poetry,  Im 
is  related  to  have  given  useful  advice  as  a  mill* 
tary  leader;  and  the  Spartana  recognised  tlieir 
obligations  to  him  by  granting  him  the  right  of 
citiienship,  and  treating  him  with  boooiu  wliea 
he  took  up  his  residence  among  them.  The 
war-poems  of  Tyrtcus  must  have  been  in  higb 
reputation  among  the  ancients,  for  Horace  joia> 
him  with  Homer  in  this  department.  Besidea 
these,  Hk  composed  '*  Moral  Precepts,"  and  s 
work  "  On  the  Polity  of  the  Lacedemonians." 
Soma  fragments  of  his  war-poems  remain, 
which  are  characterised  by  a  masculine  simpli- 
city. They  have  been  poblished  with  the  other 
minor  Greek  piiets. 

Tyrus,   or  Tyros,   a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sidoniaxts.     lu  Hebrew 
name  is    Tliof   or  Zor,  which  signifles  a  roci. 
The  city  of  Tyre  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Asber,  with  the  other  maritime  cities  of  the 
same  coast;  but  it  does    not  appear  that  tlie 
Asherites  ever  drove  out  the  Canaanites.  Isaiah 
calls  Tyre  the  daughter  of  Sidon;  that  is,  a  co- 
lony from  it.     Homer  never  speaks  of  Tyre,  kat 
only  of  Sidon.     Josephus  says,  that  Tyre  "a* 
built  not  above  two  himdred  and  forty  years  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Solomon;  which  would  be  m 
tbe  year  of  the  world  2760,  two  hundred  yean 
after  Joshua.     Tyre  was  twofold,  iiuular  and 
continenul.      Insular   Tyre  was  certainly  the 
most  ancient,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joshua:  tke 
continental  city,  however,  aa  beinc  more  eon- 
modiously  situated,  first  grew  into  eonsideratioa, 
and  aasumed  the  name  of  Palaa-  Tyrua,  or  Old 
Tyre.     Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  dis- 
tinction has  embarrassed  both  the  Tyiian  chro- 
nology and  geography.     Insular  Tyre  was  eoa- 
flned  to  a  small  rocky  island,  eight  hundred 
paces  lonf  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could 
never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference.    But 
Tyre,  on  the  opposite  coast,  about  half  a  niit 
from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  since^ 
many  centuries  after  iu  demolition  by  Nebtseh- 
adnezzar,  the  scattered  ruina  measured  nine- 
teen miles  round,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  aad 
Strabo.    Of  these,  the  moat  euriotis  asMl  sur- 
prising are,  tke  cisterns  of  Au-e(->im,  dcsigaed 
to  supply  the  city  with  water ;  of  which  theft 
are  three  still  entire,  about  one  or  two  furleaas 
from  the  sea,  so  well  described  by  Maundrell. 
for  their  curious  coiutruction  and  aoltd  masoerf 
Old  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  Asayrian  powec, 
having  been  besieged  in  vain,  by  Saalmaacsec 
for  five  years,  although  be  cut  off  their  snppties 
of  water  from  the  cisterns,  which  they  renediea 
by  digging  wells  within  the  city.     It  aflerwartb 
held  out  for  thirteen  years  against  Nebnchad- 
neuar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  waa  at  lecstb 
taken;  but  not  until  tb<>  "Tyrians  had  mnored 
their  effects  to  the  iiuular  town,  sum!  left  no- 
thing but  the  bare  walla  to  the  victor,  which  be 
demolished.    What  completed  the  destmctkn 
of  the  city  was,  that  Alexander  afterwards  made 
use  of  these  materials  to  build   a  prodigioes 
causeway,  or  isthmus,  above  half  a  mile  keg. 
to  the  insular  city,  which  revived,  aa  tbe  pb«o<s, 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  gtww  to  grot 
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^'*n.  8. 4.— A  proTlnM  of  Britain,  fn  wh«t  is  j 
now  Seotlandt  eoaqucred  in  the  time  of  Valcn- 
tinian  from  th«  Pieta  und  Seott,  and  fonned  by 
Thcodoaiu*  into  a  province.     Amm.  Mmre.  88.  8. 

A  city  of  tlic  Bdetani.  or  Contestant,  in 

Mispania  Terraeooensis,  near  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Turia.  It  was  assiRoed  by  Junius  Brutus  to  the 
troops  who  had  serred  under  Viriatus,  and  was 
destroyfd  by  Pompey  In  the  Sertorian  war,  but 
wait  afterwards  restored  and  colonised  by  Julius 
Canar.    It  is  now  Falenda, 

ValbntiniAN OS  1st,  a  eon  of  Oratian,  raited 
to  the  imperial  throne  l>y  his  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self, and  appointed  over  the  east  bis  brother 
Valens.  He  gave  the  most  conTineinf  proof  of 
bis  military  valour  in  the  victories  which  he  ob- 
tained over  the  barbarians  in  the  provinces  of 
Oau).  ttie  deserts  of  Africa,  and  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  insolence  of 
the  QuadI  he  punished  with  freat  severity;  and 
when  these  desperate  and  Indigent  barbarians 
had  deprecated  the  conqueror's  mercy,  Valenti- 
nian  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  upbraided 
them  with  every  mark  of  resentment.  While 
he  spoke  with  such  warmth,  he  broke  a  blood- 
vessel, and  fell  lifeless  on  the  cround.  Re  was 
conveyed  into  his  palace  by  bis  attendants,  and 
soon  after  died,  after  suffering:  the  greatest 
•conies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  of  his 
limbs,  on  tbe  17tb  of  November,  A.  D.  S76.  He 
was  then  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  and  bad 
reiffned  12  year*.  He  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  cruel  and  covetous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  was  naturally  of  an  irascible  disposi- 
tion, and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  expressing  a 
eontpmpt  for  those  who  were  his  equals  in  mill- 
iary  abilities,  or  who  shone  for  gracefulness  or 
elegance  of  address,  .^emiian.^— About  six 
days  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his  second 
•nn,  Valentinian  the  second,  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  though  onlv  Ave  years  old.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Oratian,  A.D.  888,  but  his 
youth  seemed  to  fkvour  dissension,  and  the  at- 
tempta  and  tbe  usurpations  of  rebels.  He  was 
robbed  of  bis  throne  by  Maximus,  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Oratian;  and  in  this  helpless 
situation  be  had  recourse  to  Theodosius,  who 
was  then  emperor  of  the  east.  He  was  suceess- 
fbl  in  his  applications;  Maximus  «^as  conquered 
by  Theodosius,  and  Valentinian  entered  Some 
in  triumph,  accompanied  by  bis  benefactor.  He 
was  soHM  time  after  strangled  by  one  of  bis  offi- 
cers, a  native  of  Oaul,  called  Arbogastes,  in 
whom  he  had  placed  too  much  eonfldenee,  and 
from  whom  he  expected  more  deference  than 
the  ambition  of  a  barbarian  could  pay.  Valen- 
tinian reigned  nine  years*  This  happened  the 
15th  of  May,  A.D.  893,  at  Vienne,  one  of  tlie 
modem  towns  of  France.  He  has  been  com- 
mended for  his  many  virtties.  and  the  applause 
which  the  populace  bestowed  upon  htm,  was  be- 
stowed upon  real  merit.  He  abolished  the 
greate*t  part  of  ttie  taxes;  and  t>erause  his  sub- 
jects complained  that  be  was  too  fond  of  tbe 
amtisements  of  the  circus,  he  ordered  all  such 
f^tivals  to  be  abolished,  and  all  tbe  wild  beasts 
that  were  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  tbe 
people  to  be  slain  He  was  remarkable  for  bis 
t>enevolenee  and  eIemeney,not  only  to  his  friends, 
but  even  to  such  as  bad  conspired  against  bis 
Mfe;  and  he  used  to  say,  that  tyrants  ah  ne  are 
siupieioiu.    He  was  food  of  imiuting  the  vir- 


tues and  exemplary  life  of  his  Ariend  and  pntraa 
Theodosius,  and  if  he  had  lived  loager,  the  So- 
man* might  have  enjoyed  peace  and  security. 
•~— Valentinian  the  third,  was  tbe  son  of  Co»- 
stantitu  and  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodo- 
sius tlie  Great,  and  therefore,  as  related  to  the 
Imperial  fkmily,  be  was  saluted  enapemr  in  bis 
youth,  and  pi^licly  acknowledged  as  sneh  at 
Rome,  the  8d  of  October,  A.  D.  423.  about  tbe 
6th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  at  first  governed  by 
his  mother,  and  the  intrigues  of  bis  generals  and 
courtiers;  and  when  he  came  to  years  ot  disere- 
tion,  he  disgraced  himself  by  violence,  oppres- 
sion,  and  incontinenee.  He  was  murdered  ia 
the  midst  of  Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age,  and  81st  of  his  reign,  by  Petrooiua 
Maximiu,  to  whose  wife  he  had  offered  violence. 
The  vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  eoaspi- 
cuotu;  every  passion  he  widied  to  gratify  at  tiM 
expense  of  bis  booour.  his  health,  and  charac- 
ter; and  as  he  lived  without  one  single  act  at 
benevolence  or  kindness,  be  died  lamented  by 
none,  though  pitied  for  his  imprudence  and  vi- 
cious propensities.  He  was  the  last  of  tbe  family 
of  Theodosius.-^  A  son  of  the  emperor  Oratiaa, 
who  died  when  very  young. 

ValbbIA,  a  sister  of  Pvblieola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  tbe  re- 
sentment of  Coriolanus.  I%U.  m  Cbr.— —  A 
daughter  of  Pnblieola,  given  as  an  hostage  to 
Porsenita,  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  from  ttie 
enemy's  country  with  CIcBlia.  and  swam  aereaa 

tbe  Tiber.    PImL  dg  Firt.  MuL A  daughter  of 

liessala,  sister  to  Hortensius,  who  married  Sylla. 

The  wife  of  tbe  emperor  Valentinias.^^ 

Tbe  wife  of  the  emperor  Oaleritia,ftc— A  road 
in  Sicily,  which  led  from  Mrssana  to  LilybKuns. 

ValbrIa  lbx,  d*  provoeatione,  by  P.  Vale- 
rius Pnplieola,  tbe  sole  consul.  A-D.C.  S43.  It 
permitted  the  appeal  Arom  a  magistrate  to  tbe 
people,  and  forbade  the  magistrate  to  ponlA  a 
citisen  for  making  the  appeaL  It  farther  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citisen  to  aspire  to  ttie 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  any  dBce 
without  the  choice  and  approbation  of  tbe 
people.  Fal.Mar.4.U~Li9.i,8>-Diom.BmL 
4.— -Another,  de  debitor&nu,  by  Valerias  Fla»' 
cus.  It  required  that  all  creditors  should  dis- 
charge their  debtors,  on  receiving  a  foarth  part 
of  the  whole  sum.^— Another  by  M.  Valeriiss 
Corvinus,  A.U.C.  453.  which  eonflrmed  the  trst 
Valerian  law,  enacted  by  Poplieola.—— Another 
called  also  Horatio,  by  L.  Valeritu  and  M.  Do- 
ratins  tbe  cmsuls.  A.U.C  304.  It  revived  tbe 
first  Valerian  law,  which  under  the  triamviraic 

bad  lost  its  force Aiwtber,  demmgutrmiihiu, 

by  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  sole  consul.  A.U.C 
248.  It  created  two  quKsters  to  uke  eare  o* 
tbe  pukUa  treasure,  wbicb  was  for  the  ftiture  te 
be  kept  In  the  temple  of  Saturn.    Pha.  m Pop. 

Valbriandi,  Pobliijs  Licimidb  a  Re- 
man, proclaimed  emperor  by  tbe  amrtir«  ia 
Rha^  A.D.  254.  Tbe  virtues  which  shone  ia 
him,  when  a  private  man,  were  lust  when  be 
ascended  the  throne.  Formerly  distinguished 
for  his  temperance,  moderation,  and  many  vi»- 
tues.  which  fixed  the  uninfluenced  choice  of  tU 
Rome  upon  him.  Valerian,  invested  with  tiw 
purple,  displayed  inability  and  meanness.  Br 
was  cowardly  in  his  operations  and,  thttugh  se 
quainted  with  war,  and  the  patron  of  science,  be 
seldom  acted  with  prudence,  or  Cavonred  me* 
of  true  genius  and  merit     He  trxlk  his  son 
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Oallienus,  a«  his  eolleaipie  in  the  empire,  and 
■bowed  the  maleTolenee  of  hit  hrart  by  perse- 
eutiOK  the  Chrisdaas  whom  lie  bad  for  a  wbile 
tolerated.  He  also  made  war  against  the  Goths 
and  Scythians;  but  in  an  expedition  which  he 
undertook  against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  bis 
arms  were  attended  with  ill  success.  He  was 
conquered  in  M«sopotamia.  and  when  be  wished 
to  have  a  private  eonferenoe  with  Sapor,  the 
conqueror  seiird  his  person,  and  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  his  capital,  where  he  exposed  bim, 
and  in  all  the  cities  of  his  empire,  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  insolence  of  his  subjects.  When  the 
Persian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback.  Vale- 
rian served  as  a  footstool,  and  the  many  other 
Insults  which  he  suffered,  excited  indignation 
•▼en  among  the  courtiers  of  Sapor.  The  mo- 
narch at  last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and 
aalt  to  be  thrown  over  his  mangled  body,  so  that 
be  died  in  the  greatest  torments.  His  skin  was 
tanned,  and  painted  in  red;  and,  that  the  igno> 
miny  of  the  Roman  empire  might  be  lasting,  it 
was  nailed  in  one  oftbe  temples  of  Persia.  Va- 
lerian died  in  the  71st  year  of  bis  age,  A.  D.  S60, 

after  a  reign  of  seven  years. A  grandson  of 

Valerian  ttie  emperor.  He  was  put  to  death, 
when  his  father,  the  emperor  Oallienus.  was 
killed.^— One  of  the  generals  of  the  usurper 
Nirer. 

Valerius  Publics,  a  eelebrated  Roman, 
aurnamed  PopUcola,  fhmt  his  popularity.    He 
was  very  active  in  assisting  Bruuu  to  expel  the 
Tarqufns,  and  he  was  the  first  who  look  an  oath 
to  support  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.     Though  he  had  been  reAued  the  con- 
sulship, and  had  retired  with  great  dissatisfac- 
tion from  the  direction  of  afllkirs,  yet  he  regarded 
the  public  opinion;  and  when  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romans  inveighed  against  the  towering  ap- 
pearance of  his  house,  he  acknowledged  the  re- 
proof, and  in  pullmg  it  down,  he  diowed  his 
wish  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  fellow-citlxens, 
and  not  to  erect  what  might  be  considered  as  a 
citadel  fnr  the  oppression  of  his  country.    He 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  consulship, 
on  the  expulsion  of  Collatinus,  and  he  trliunphed 
over  the  Etrurians,  after  he  bad  gained  the  vic- 
tory in  the  battle  in  which  Brutus  and  tba  sons 
of  Tarquin  had  fallen.     Valerius  died  after  he 
had  been  four  times  consftl,  and  enjoyed  the  po- 
pularity, and  received  the  thanks  and  the  grati- 
tude, which  a  people  redeemed  trtau  slavery  and 
oppression  usually  pay  to  their  patrons  and  de- 
liverers.   He  was  so  poor,  that  his  body  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense.     The  Roman  ma- 
trons mourned  his  death  a  whole  year.     Phit.  in 
Vita.  -  Ftor.  1.  9.—Liv.  8,  8,  ftc— .Corvimu, 
a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  under  Camillus.  When 
the  Roman  amy  were  challenged  by  one  of  the 
Senones,  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  sta- 
ture Valerltis  undertook  to  engage  him,  and 
obtained  an  easy  victory,  by  means  of  a  crow 
that  assisted  him,  and  attacked  the  flue  of  the 
Oaul,  whence  his  surname  of  Corvinu$,    Vale- 
rius triumphed  over  the   Etrurians,   and   the 
neighbouring   states  that   made    war    against 
Rome,  and  was  six  times  honoured  with  the 
consulship.    He  died  in  the  lOOth  year  of  his 
age.  admired  and  regretted  for  many  public  and 
private  virtues.     FaL  Mam.  6,  IS. — Idv.  7.  27, 

ftc— Phtf.   in  Mar.—Cie.  in   Cat. Antias. 

an  excellent  Roman  historian,  in  the  age  of 
Msrius  and  SylU,   often   quoted,  and   parti- 


cularly by  Livy, 

sala.     cm   Messala.} 

usually   called    Valerius 
Rome,  during   the   reign 
patrician  family.      He  served 


Marcus  Corvln«s  Mes- 

— A  Roman  historian, 

Maximus,    bom    at 

of  Augustus,    of  a 

in  Asia  under 


Sextus  Pompelua,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Augustus;  and  returning  to  Rome, 
he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public 
aflkirs.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  eomposi 
tion  of  a  work  entitled  Dietorum  /actortanque 
memorabilium  UM  ix,  which  is  a  collection  oi 
anecdotes  and  observations,  comprising  some 
curious  facts  and  details,  recorded  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius  in 
terms  of  hish  eulogy.  It  is  cited  by  Pliny  the 
elder,  Plutarch,  and  A.  Oellius;  and  few  books 
were  more  read  and  quoted  at  the  revival  of 
literature  in  Europe.  The  best  editions  of  Va- 
lerius Maximus  are,  that  of  Vorstius,  Svo.  Berol. 
1672;  that  of  Torrenius,  4te.  L.  Bat.  1726;  and 
that  of  Kappius,  8vo.  Lips.  J782.—— Marcus,  a 
brother  of  Poplieola,  who  de/eatcd  the  army  of 
the  Sabines  in  two  battles.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  the  Romans,  to  show  their 
sense  of  his  great  merit,  built  him  a  house  on 
mount  Palatine,  at  the  public  expense.— ~Poti- 
ttu,  a  general  who  stirred  up  the  people  and 
arm}  against  the  decemvirs,  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius in  particular.  He  was  chosen  eonsul,  and 
conquered  the  Volsci  and  iBqui.— -Flaccus,  a 
Roman,  intimate  with  Cato  the  censor,  whose 
friendship  he  honourably  shared.  He  was  con- 
sul with  him,  and  cut  oft  an  army  of  10,000  of 
the  Insubres  and  Boii  in  Gaul,  in  one  battle. 
He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and  prince  of  the 
senate,  l(c.«— A  Latin  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  died  at  an  early  age, 
in  the  time  of  Domitian.  From  an  epicram  in 
Martial,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  in  no  afflu- 
ent condition,  for  he  advises  him  as  a  friend  to 
quit  the  muses  for  the  more  gainftil  pursuits  of 
the  forum.  The  work  on  which  his  fame  rests 
as  a  poet  Is  entitled  *'  Argonauticon,"  in  eight 
books.  It  Is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  poem  of 
Apolloaius  Rhodius  on  the  same  subject,  and 
may  rank  among  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Latin  epics  after  the  .£neid,  the  manner  and 
style  of  which  he  aims  at  copying.  It  contains 
sublime  and  splendid  pas*ages,  and  ii  free  from 
the  bombast  and  extravnganee  of  moat  of  the 
second  race  of  Latin  poets;  but  it  is  in  general 
deficient  in  poetical  spirit,  and  is  likewis**  want- 
ing in  plan  and  contrivance.  The  best  editions 
of  Valeriiu  Flacrus  are,  that  of  Burmann,  4i(i. 
L.  Bat.  1724;  that  of  Harles,  Svo.  Altenb.  1781 ; 
that  of  Wagner,  Svo.  Oottlog.  1806;  and  that 
of  Weichert,  Svo.  Mis.  ap.  Goed.  1818. — 
Asiaticus,  a  eelebrated  Roman,  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  condi-mned  by  the 
intrigues  of  Messallna.  though  innocent,  and  he 
opened  his  veins,  and  bled  to  death.    Tadt*  Ann. 

KtBvliius.    a   consul,    who  fought    against 

Fyrrhus  during  the  Tarentine  war.     Fid.  Lc- 
vinus. 

VaLSIus  Rufus.  a  Roman  poet  in  the 
Augustine  age,  celebrated  for  the  elegance  and 
happy  turn  of  hia  poetry.  He  was  intimate 
with  Horace.  Tibullus,  and  other  great  men, 
and  thr  wiu  of  the  age,  and  was  coiuidered  as 
highly  capable  to  celebrate  the  wars,  the  heroic 
actions,  and  superior  eloquence  of  his  fHend 
Messala  Curvinus.  He  baa,  however,  been  aa- 
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tuted  of  ixnoranee,  in  taying  that  JBtm  was  the 
only  voleano  in  the  world.  Only  Ave  veraet  re- 
main of  bis  poetry.  TOmU.  3,  1.  ISO.^HoreK. 
Saf.  1.  10  82. 

VandaLiII,  a  nation  of  Barope,  whose  ori- 
ginal seat  appears  to  have  been  the  banks  of  the 
Oder,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Pamerama  and 
Mecklenhttrg.  Gibbon  supposes  the  Vandals 
and  the  Ooths  to  have  been  originally  one  great 
people;  but  the  latter  were  a  Scandinavian  na- 
tion,  while  the  former,  the  parent  nation  of  the 
Burgundians  and  Lombards,  would  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Slavonic  family.  In  the 
country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several 
populous  villages  of  Luiatia  are  inhabited  by 
the  reputed  descendants  of  the  ancient  Vandals, 
who  still  preserve  their  peculiar  language  and 
customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood.  Gibbon, 
however,  infers  f^om  their  Slavonian  dialect, 
that  they  are  the  remnant  of  a  colony  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  genuine  Vandals  already  scattered 
and  destroyed  in  the  age  of  Procopin*.  Dio 
Gut.  71.  12  —Butrop.  8,  13.— Procop.  B.  6. 1, 
t.— ToetK.  Germ.  2. 

VanoiOnss.  a  German  tribe  along  the  Rhine. 
Their  chief  town  was  Borbetomagus,  called  also 
Vangiones,  now  JVomu.  Tacit.  Hitt.  4,  70. 
Germ. 28.  -Luean  \,A3\. 

VarAnbh,  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  in  the  age  of  the  Rontan 
emperors. 

VardAnus,  a  river  of  Asia,  called  otherwise 
Hypanls,  which  rises  on  the  northern  side  of 
Caucasus,  and  runs  into  the  Palus  Mssotis  by 
several  mouths.  Some  traces  of  its  old  name 
may  be  observed  in  iu  modem  one  of  Kuban. 
Plot. 

VasIa  LBZ.  de  majeftate.  bv  the  tribune  L. 
Varius,  A.  U.  C.  662.  It  ordained  that  all  such 
as  had  assisted  the  eonfrderates  in  their  war 
against  Rome,  should  be  publicly  tried.— —An- 
other, de  dvitate,  by  Q.  Variiu  Hybrida.  It 
punished  all  such  as  were  suspected  of  having 
assisted  or  supported  the  people  of  Italy  in  their 
petition  to  become  free  citizens  of  Rome.  Cie. 
pro  Mil.  36.  in  Brut.  56,  88.  &e. 

VarIub,  Locidb,  a  tragic  poet.  inHmate  with 
Horace  and  Virgil.  He  was  one  of  those  whom 
Augustus  appointed  to  revise  Virgil's  Aneid. 
Besides  tragedies,  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the 
emperor,  and,  indeed,  so  highly  were  his  abili- 
ties esteemed,  that  Horace,  not  less  in  the  lan- 
guage of  truth  than  of  partiality,  declares,  that 
he  was  the  only  poet  capable  to  celebrate  the 
heroic  achievements  and  illustrious  character 
of  M.  Agrippa.  Among  his  tragedies  his  Thyes- 
tes  has  been  particularly  mentioned  by  Qninti- 
lian  as  a  most  happy  effusion,  as  possessing  all 
the  elegance,  the  pathos,  and  sublimity  which 
we  admire  on  the  Grecian  stage.  Only  thirteen 
verses  of  all  his  compositions  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  they  seem  little  inferior  to 
the  finished  lines  of  his  friend  and  favourite 
VifKll.  Firg.  Bd.  6.  10.  9.  26— Qwn«.  10.— 
Horat.  Sof.  1,  5,  40.— A/artia/.  8  17.  12.  4.— 
One  of  the  friends  of  Antony,  sumamed  CotyUm. 

Varro,  M.  Tsrbntids.  a  Roman  consul 
defeated  at  Cannn.  by  Annibal.    [Fut.  Teren- 

tius.] Marcus  Terentius,  the  most  learned  of 

the  ancient  Romans,  began  with  serving  his 
country  in  various  considerable  posts,  and  was 
presented  with  a  naval  crown  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  in  th«  piratical  war.     He  ioined  the 


party  of  that  chief  in  the  eivfl  war  agaiiat 
Cesar,  but  aoon  submitted  to  the  l^ter;  and 
was  so  much  esteemed  by  him  for  his  iMOBiBg 
and  judgment,  that  when  he  adopted  the  dnigB 
of  forming  a  public  library  at  Rome,  he  ted 
upon  Varro  as  the  person  to  whom  the  coltoe- 
tion  of  boolcs  was  to  be  confided.  The  death  of 
Casar  interrupted  this  design}  and  in  tbesiie> 
ceeding  troubles  Varro  was  involved  in  the  pre- 
scription by  the  triumvirates,  from  which  he 
escaped  with  life,  but  with  the  loss  and  disper- 
sion of  his  library.  On  the  restoration  of  traa. 
quillity,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  his  sta- 
dies  in  retirement,  for  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life,  continuing  to  compose  books  as  late  as  his 
88th  year.  He  survived  to  the  age  of  90.  ai 
died  about  B.  C.  27.  He  is  highly  extoUfd  (or 
his  various  talents  and  literary  performances  by 
ancient  writers,  and  particularly  by  Ciccto  ia 
his  "  Academics."  Aulas  Gellitu  cites  a  pss- 
sage  tVom  Varro,  in  which  he  declares  of  hiia> 
self,  that  to  the  78th  year  of  his  life  he  had  earn- 
posed  490  boidts,  and  he  eentinned  to  wriutohis 
90th  year.  The  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  »nc 
grammar,  eloquence,  poetry,  the  drama,  history, 
antiquities,  philosophy,  polities,  agrieultnre. 
nautical  afhirs,  architecture,  and  religion.  Be 
was  also  the  first  Latin  author  of  the  apedes  sf 
satire  called  the  Henippesn,  from  Menippos,  a 
Greek,  its  inventor,  and  wliieh  was  written  ta 
prose  with  a  mixture  of  verse  in  different  mea- 
sures. Such  and  so  pre-eminent  was  the  repa- 
tatioB  of  Varroi  that  when  Asinius  PoUio.  ia  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  opened  the  first  public  library 
at  Rome,  and  placed  in  it  the  effigies  of  varioas 
learned  persons,  he  waa  the  only  livii^  writer 
who  had  the  honour  of  this  dtatinetiMi.  TW 
only  relics  of  his  numerous  works  are  sli  books, 
in  an  imperfect  state,  out  of  twenty-four,  ableh 
he  composed  on  the  Latin  languace.  with  tibxf 
books  on  agriculture,  and  a  few  frafrments  of  his 
satires  and  epigrams.  The  beat  edition  of  the 
treatise  de  re  rtutica.  is  that  contained  in  dit 
Scriptoret  Jtei  RuMtiae  of  Oesner.  %  vols.  4to. 
Lips.  1736;  or  in  the  same  edited  by  Schneider, 
7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1794—97.  The  best  edition  of 
the  treatise  de  lingua  Latina  is  that  printed  st 

Dordrecht,  8vo.  1619. P.  Terent.  tanmmti 

Ataeinus,  because  bom  near  the  Ataz  or  Jbide. 
a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonenais,  flourished  in  llir 
age  of  Julius  Cesar.  He  translated  into  Latia 
verse  the  Argonantica  of  Apollonius  Rbodiaa 
with  great  correctness  and  elegance.  He  also 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  de  beUo  Segumnco.  heMn 
epigrams  and  an  elegiac  poem  in  which  he  eete- 
brated  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  hi* 
favourite  Leucadia.  Some  fragments  of  kii 
poetry  are  still  extant  to  the  number  of  only  \i 
He  failed  in  his  attempts  to  write  satire.  BkreL 

Sat.  I,  10,  46 — Oit<i.  Ann.  1,  15 Quint.  10.  1. 

Varus.  Qt*IIfTll.lDS,  a  Roman  proeomaL 
descended  firom  an  illustrioutt  funily.  He  *w 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwurfi 
made  commander  of  the  armiea  in  GermMm 
He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  nnder  Ami 
nins.  a  crafty  and  dissimulating  ehiet  and  be 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  thatewrr 
thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10.  ■■< 
his  example  was  followed  by  some  of  his  offken. 
His  bead  was  afterwards  sent  to  Ancustos.  a' 
Rome,  by  one  of  the  barbarian  ^iefk.  as  aha 
his  body;  and  so  great  was  the  infloenee  of  ttoi 
defeat  unon  the  emperor,  that  be  continard  tm 
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Use  riTpr  Tieinas.  The  Lago  Maggiore  liea 
pMtly  in  Switserland,  bat  priDcipalljr  in  iMly. 
Its  dimensions  ha^e  be* n  very  differently  stated; 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  between  lirty  and  sixty 
ntiica  in  length,  and  from  five  to  lix  in  breadth. 
PUn.  8, 19— Sfrffft.  4. 

VKRCBLL.S,  a  city  of  Gallia  CiMlpina.  to  the 
north-west  of  Ticinum,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Libieii.  It  was  situate  on  the  rirer  Sessites, 
now  the  Siesta,  and  its  nite  corresponds  with  that 
«r  the  modem  Borgo  Vercelii.  Hin.  3, 17.—  Cic. 
Fam.  11,  19.-Sa.  ItaL  8,  698. 

VercinobtOrix.  a  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Oauls,  in  the  time  of  Cesar.  By  his  powerful 
influence  the  nations  of  Gaul  united  to  shake  olT 
I  he  Roman  yoke,  but  the  superior  valour  and 
fortune  of  Cssar  prevailed,  and  Vereingetoriz, 
Mfter  severe  losses,  surrendereo  himself  up  at 
Aiesia  to  the  conqueror,  who,  after  dragiing 
him  in  chains  to  adorn  his  triumph,  ordered 
h  m,  with  a  cruelty  unworthy  of  his  fame,  to  be 
put  to  death.     Flor.  3,  10.-  Co**.  B.  G.  7.  4. 

VBROABlLLiiUNDi*.  one  of  the  generals  and 
friends  of  Vercingetorlx.     Can.  B.  G. 

VbrgblLiCS.  a  small  river  near  Canne,  fkll- 
ing  into  the  Aufidus,  over  which  Annibal  made 
a  bridge  with  the  slauKhtercd  bodies  o'  the  Ro- 
mans.    Flor.  2.  6       Fat.  Mar.  9.     i 

VBRGILliC.  seven  stars,  callea  nXro  Pteiadet. 
When  they  set.  the  anrifots  began  to  sow  ttMir 
corn.  They  received  their  oame  from  the  spring 
qitia  Ttre  orianlur.  Propert.  1,  8,  18.—  Cic.  de 
AW.  D.  2.  44. 

VbrgiKIVS,  one  of  the  nffleers  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Germany,  who  n-fused  the  absolute 
power  which  his  soldiers  offeied  u<  him.  Tacit. 
Hist.  1,8.  —  A  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Nero, 
bitnished  on  account  of  Ins  great  fame.  Id. 
Ann.  15.  71. 

VBRGOBRtTDS,  one  of  the  chiefii  of  the  MA\x\, 
in  the  age  <if  Ca-sar,  &c.     Cteu.  B.  G.  1,  16. 

Veritas.  {^Truth,)  was  not  only  perhonifled 
by  the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deitv.  and 
railed  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  the  mother  of 
Virtue.  She  was  represented  like  a  young  vir- 
gif>,  dressed  in  white  apparel,  with  all  the  maiKs 
of  youthful  diffidence  and  modesty-  Demucri- 
tus  used  to  say,  that  sbi>  hid  herself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  to  intimate  the  diflSculty  with 
which  she  is  found;  and  Apelles,  in  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  Calumny,  represented  her 
dressed  in  a  modest  manner,  and  standing  at  a 
distance.     Pind,  CHymp.  10,  5. 

VBROMANDt'I,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica 
Secunda,  below  the  Nervii  and  Atrebates.  Their 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Veromanduorum,  now 
St  Quenlin.     Cttt.  B.  O.  2,  A.^Plin.  4,  17- 

VbrOna.  a  city  of  Gallia  Cistilpina,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cenomanni,  and  situate  on  the 
river  Athesis,  in  an  eastern  direction  nrom  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Benaeus.  The 
history  of  its  foundation  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
for  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  the  Rhasti  and  Euganei, 
while  Livy  as  positively  attributes  it  to  the  Ce- 
nomanni. It  will  be  easy  to  reconcile  these 
two  opinions,  by  admitting  that  the  Cenomanni 
made  this  settlement  in  the  territory  previously 
possessed  by  the  Rhati  and  Buganei.  The 
birth-  place  of  Catullus,  of  Vitruvius,  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, of  Scaliger,  of  Maffei,  of  Pindemonte,  and 
other  illustrioQs  men  of  ancient  and  modem 
days,  It  possesses  a  strong  historic  intereat ; 


while  our  own  Sbakspeare  has  peopled  it  with 
imagiiury  beings,  not  leas  palpsMjr  defined  to 
the  fancy,  than  the  shades  of  the  historic  dead. 
It  is  thus  felt  to  be  at  once  classic  and  rlMDantie 
ground  ;  nor  does  the  tomb  of  Fi-pin,  nor  even 
the  arch  of  Gallienus,  waken  a  Htronger  interest 
than  the  supposed  tomb  of  Juliet  The  wines 
of  Verona  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  as 
appears  from  Virgil's  apostrophe  to  the  produce 
of  the  Rhaetic  grape ;  but  their  reputation  at 
present  is  very  low,  as  in  that  o(  a1m<jst  all  the 
wines  produced  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
A|>ennines.  /Via.  3.  19«—  Liv.  b.  35. — O'id.Am, 
8.  14.— AforMoi.  14.  193.-  Firg.  G  2,  95. 

VBRRBS.  C,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  pro- 
vince  of  Sicily  as  prattor.  The  oppiession  and 
rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty,  while  in  office, 
so  oflTended  the  Sicilians,  that  they  drought  an 
accusation  against  him  before  the  Roman  se- 
na^.  Cicero,  who  was  connected  with  the  un- 
fortunate Sicilians  by  a  former  questorship.  un 
dertook  their  cause,  and  pronounced  those 
celebrated  orations  which  are  still  extant. 
Verres  wm  defended  by  Horiensius,  but  as  he 
despaired  of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left 
Rome  without  waiting  for  his  sentence,  and 
lived  in  great  affluence  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
He  was  at  last  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony 
the  triumvir,  about  26  years  after  his  voluntary 
exile  from  the  capital.  Cie.  in  Ferr.— Hitt. 
34.2. 

Vf.rrIi's  Flaccus,  a  (Veedman  and  grsm 
marian.  famous  for  his  powers  in  insinictii>g. 
He  was  appoin'ed  over  the  grand -children  of 
Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
uritines.    ^.  Gett.  4,  6.-  Si<e/.  de  Gram. 

VkRTICOBDIA,  one  of  tlie  surnames  of  Venus, 
the  same  as  the  Apo$tn>pMa  of  the  Greeks,  be* 
cause  her  assistance  was  implored  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and  teach  them 
tti  follow  virtue  and  modesty.     VaL  Max.  6,  15. 

Vbrtdmnt'S,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
who  presided  over  the  spring  and  over  orchards. 
He  end»-avoured  to  gain  the  afT  ctions  of  the 
goddess  Pomona;  aud  to  eflTect  this,  he  assumed 
the  shape  and  dress  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier, 
a  pessant,  a  reaper,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
tilt  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mistress  and  married  her.  He 
is  senerally  represented  as  a  young  roan  crowned 
with  flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  frait,  and  a  crown  of  plenty 
in  his  left.  Orid.  Met.  14,  642,  iie.—Propert. 
4,  2,  %—Hornt  Sat.  2.  J,  14. 

Vbrus,  Logics  Ceionios  Commodus,  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  iGlius  and  Domitis 
Lucilla.  He  wjis  adopted  in  the  seventh  yeai 
of  his  age  by  M  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Ad 
rian,  and  he  married  Lucilia  the  daughter  ol 
his  adopted  fhther.  who  also  took  him  as  his 
colleague  on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M. 
Aureliui  to  oppose  the  barbarians  in  the  east. 
His  arms  were  attended  with  success,  and  he 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians.  He  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  home, 
and  soon  after  he  marched  with  his  imperial 
colleague  against  the  Mareomanni  in  Germany. 
He  died  in  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age.  after  a  reign  of  eight  years 
and  some  months.  His  body  was  brought  back 
to  Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly 
censured  for  his  debaucheries,  which  appeared 
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■lore  eoomous  And  dixtrnsting.  when  eompand 
to  the  tempi-rance,  merknes*,  and  popularity  of 
Aareliut.  The  example  of  hi*  father  did  not 
InflHenee  him,  and  he  often  retired  flrom  the 
fhigal  and  moderate  repa»t  of  Aureliaa,  to  the 
proftise  banquets  of  hit  own  palace,  where  the 
night  wa«  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery,  with  the 
meanest  of  the  populace,  with  stage^daneeis, 
buffoons,  and  lascivious  courtesans.  At  one 
entertainment  alone,  where  there  were  no  more 
than  twelve  guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less 
than  six  millions  of  sesterces,  or  about  82,2001. 
sterling.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what- 
ever was  most  scarce  and  costly  was  there;  the 
guests  never  drank  twice  out  of  the  same  cup; 
and  whatever  vessels  they  had  touched,  they 
received  as  a  present  from  the  emperor  when 
they  left  the  palace.  In  his  Parthian  expedition. 
Verusdid  not  cheek  bis  vicious  propensities; 
for  four  years  he  left  the  care  of  the  war  to  his 
oflBcers,  while  he  retired  to  the  voluptuous  re- 
treats of  Daphne,  and  the  luxurious  bsnquets  of 
Antioch.  His  fondness  for  a  horse  has  been 
faithfully  recorded.  The  animal  bad  a  sutue 
of  gold;  he  was  fed  with  almonds  and  raisins  by 
the  hand  of  the  emperor;  he  was  clad  in  pivple, 
and  kept  in  the  most  splendid  of  the  halls  of  the 
palace,  and  when  dead,  the  emperor,  to  express 
bis  sorrow,  raised  him  a  magnincent  monument 
on  mount  Vatican.  Some  have  suspected  M. 
Aurelius  of  dispatching  Verus  to  rid  the  world 
of  his  debaucheries  and  guilty  actions,  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  report  of  malevolence.— L. 
Annaus,  a  son  of  ue  emperor  Aurelius,  who 
died  in  Palestine.— —The  father  of  the  rmperor 
Verus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 
but  Ilka  his  son  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  de* 
baueberiet  and  extravagance.  He  died  before 
Adrian. 

VBSCIANT7M,  a  country  house  of  Cicero  in 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  Nola.  Cie.  ad 
Ml.  15,  2. 

Vbsbntio.  a  town  of  Oaul,  now  Besangon. 
Cat.  B.  O.  1,  38. 
VBSBVms  and  VsstVOS.  [Fii.  Vesuvius.] 
Vbsonna,  a  town  of  OauU  now  Perigveux. 
VkspasHnub.  Titos  FLAViiig,  a  Roman 
emperor,  descendr'l  from  an  ob>«ure  Cunilyat 
Reate.  He  was  houoiirnl  with  the  consulship, 
ntit  Ml  much  by  the  influence  of  the  imperial 
courtiers,  ap  by  his  own  private  merit,  and  his 
public  services.  He  accompanied  Nero  into 
Oreece,  but  he  oflbnded  the  prince  by  falling 
asleep  while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical 
compositions.  This  momentary  resentment  of 
the  emperor  did  not  prevent  Vespasian  from 
being  sent  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews- 
HUoperations  were  crowned  with  success;  many 
of  the  cities  uf  Palestine  surrendered,  and  Ves> 
pasian  benan  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  This 
was,  however,  achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Titus,  and  the  death  of  Vitellus  and  the  affec- 
tion of  his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice 
of  the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  of 
the  empire;  but  Vespaiian  did  not  betray  any 
signs  of  pride  at  so  sudd<>n  and  so  unexpected  an 
exaltation,  and  though  once  employed  in  the 
mean  office  of  a  horse  doctor,  he  behaved,  when 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple.  *ith  all  the 
dignity  and  greatness  whicRfbecame  a  successor 
of  AuKURtus.  In  the  bexinning  of  his  reign  Ves- 
pasian attempted  to  reform  tha  manners  of  Uie 


Romans,  and  h«  took  away  an  appotamacnl 
which  he  had  a  §em  days  before  gianted  to  a 
young  nobleman  who  approached  him  to  return 
him  thanks,  all  smelling  ot  perrames  and  covered 
with  ointment,  adding,  /  had  rather  you  hadmeU 
qf  garlick.     He  repaired  the  public  buildrngt, 
embellished  the  city,  and  made  the  great  roads 
more  spacious  and  convenient.    After  be  had 
reigned  with  great  popularity  for  ten  year*.  Ve*> 
pasian  died  with  a  pain  In  his  bowels,  A.  D.  <9, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.     He  waa  the  fltst 
Roman  emperor  that  died  a  natural  death,  and 
he  was  also  the  first  who  waa  succeeded  by  his 
own  son  on  the  throne.    Vespasian  has  bees 
admired  for  his  great  virtues.    Ue  was  element, 
he  gave  no  ear  to  flattery,  and  for  a  long  time 
refused  the  title  of  father  of  his  country,  whirh 
was  often  bestowed  upon  the  most  worthless  aad 
tyrannical  of  the  emperora.     He  despised  infor- 
mers, and  rather  than  punish  conspirators,  he 
rewarded  them  with  great  liberality.   When  the 
king  of  Parthia  addressed  him  wiui  the  saper> 
seription  of  Anaeet  king  <^  king$  te  FIomms  Fes- 
patiantu,  the  emperor  was  no  way  dissatisfied 
with  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  monarefa, 
and  answered  him  again  in  his  own  wmda; 
Flaviut  Vetparianut  to  Artaett  king  t^kmg*.   T» 
men  of  learning  and  merit,  Vespasian  was  vety 
liberal:  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  werean* 
nuaily  paid  ttom  the  public  treasury  to  the  va- 
rious professors  that  were  appointed  to  eneonrag* 
and  promote  the  arts  and  sciences.  Tet  in  spit* 
of  this  apparent  generosity,  somo  authors  have 
taxed  him  with  avarice.    According  to  tbem,  he 
loaded  the  provinces  with  new  taxes,  be  booght 
commodities,    that  he   might  sell  them  to  a 
greater  advantage,  and  even  laid  an  impost  upon 
urine,  which  gave  occasion  to  Titus  to  tidicul* 
the  meanness  of  his  father.     Vespasian,  regard- 
less of  his  son's  observation,  waa  aatisfled  to 
show  him  the  money  that  was  raised  from  so 
productive  a  tax,  asking  him  at  the  same  time 
whether  it  smelt  oiTensive  ?    Ria  ministers  were 
the  most  avaricious  of  his  subjeets,  and  the  em- 
peror used  very  properly  to  renaark  that  be 
treated  them  as  sponges,  by  wetting  tbem  when 
dry,  and  sqeeshig  them  when  they  were  wet. 
He  has  been  accused  of  selling  erimiisals  their 
lives,  and.  of  condemning  the  most  opulent  to 
make  hiinself  master  of  their  possessions.     U; 
however,  be  was  guilty  of  these  meaner  pens 
tices,  they  were  all  under  the  name  of  one  of 
his  concubines,  who  wished  to  enrich  herself  l>y 
the  avarice  and  credulity  of  tha  emperor.    8^nL 
in  Fiia — Tacit.  Hid.  4. 

VBsTA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa 
turn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often 
confounded  by  the  mythologista  vith  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tcllns. 
When  considered  as  the  mother  nf  the  god-, 
she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn,  and 
when  considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  vrsial 
virgins  and  the  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  l>»l 
name  she  wss  worshipped  by  the  Romant 
iSneas  was  the  first  who  introduced  her  mjs 
teries  into  Italy,  and  Numa  built  her  a  tempi* 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  go.  Tuc 
pelladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  preserved 
within  her  sanctuary,  and  afire  was  continually 
kept  lighted  by  a  certain  number  of  virgin*- 
whp  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  s^rvic*  af 
the  goddess.     fVid.  Testates.]     IT  the  Ire  of 
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VlSRi:a.TA  LIZ,  wasmadf  by  Vitriliaii  Vmto, 
the  consul,  A.U.C.  776,  to  mtraia  the  introdue- 
tion  of  improper  penoiu  into  the  offlee*  of  the 


VistOla,  •  river  fUllnff  into  the  Baltic,  the 
Mi«tem  bouniUry  of  ancient  Oemunf ,  now  the 
Fithtta.  or,  ■•  the  Oermant  write  the  word,  the 
WeiehieL  Mtta,  S.  4 — PUn.  4,  IS.— item.  Marc, 
12,  & 

VisuROls,  a  riTer  of  Oermany,  now  called 
the  Weter.  and  falUnc  into  the  Oennan  ocean. 
VdL  Pat  «.  105.  -Tacit.  Ann.  1,  70. 

VITBLLI08  AULOS,  a  Roman  raited  by  hit 
▼leet  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  fkmiliei  of  Rome, 
and  as  such  he  faioMl  an  easy  admission  to  the 
palace  of  the  emperors.  The  yreatett  part  of  his 
youth  was  spent  at  Capress,  where  his  willing, 
ness  and  compliance  to  gratify  the  most  Tlcious 
propensities  of  Tiberius  raited  hit  father  to  the 
dignity  of  consul  and  goTemor  of  Syria.  The 
applause  he  gained  in  this  school  of  debauchery, 
was  too  treat  and  ilattenng  to  induce  Vitellins 
to  alter  his  conduct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of 
the  ▼ntaries  of  vice.  Caligula  was  pleased  with 
his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot  Claudius  loved 
him  because  he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he 
recommended  himself  to  the  flavours  of  Nero  by 
wishing  him  to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded 
theatre.  With  such  an  insinuating  disposition. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Vitellius  became 
so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  his  patrons,  like 
the  other  favourites,  but  the  death  of  an  empe- 
ror seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater  honours,  inA 
to  procure  him  fVesh  applause.  He  passed 
through  all  the  oOlces  of  the  state,  and  gained 
over  the  soldiery  by  donations  and  liberal  pro- 
mises. He  was  at  thi>  head  of  the  Roman  legions 
in  Oermany  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  empe- 
ror, and  the  exaltation  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner 
heard  in  the  camp,  tiian  he  was  likewise  invested 
with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted 
with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  Instantly 
marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were 
fought,  and  hi  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A. 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona,  left  him  master  of  the  field  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.  He  feasted  his  eyes  in 
viewing  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  blood,  and  regardless  of  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  air,  proceeding  from  to  many  ear- 
eases,  he  told  his  attendanu  ttiat  the  smell  or  a 
dead  enemy  was  always  sweet.  Hit  first  care 
was  not  like  that  of  a  true  conqueror,  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  conquered,  or  patronise  the 
Ariends  of  the  dead,  but  it  waa  to  insult  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  to  intoxicate  himself  with  the  com- 
panions of  his  debauchery  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Kvsb  successive  day  exhibited  a  scene  of  greater 
extravagance.  Vitellius  feasted  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  and  such  was  his  excess  that  be 
often  made  himself  vom<*  to  begin  bis  repast 
afresh,  and  to  (ratify  hu  palate  with  more 
luxury.  His  food  was  of  the  most  rare  and  ex- 
quisite nature,  the  detertt  of  Libya,  the  shores 
of  Spain,  and  the  waters  of  the  Carpathian  tea, 
were  diligently  searched  to  supply  the  table  of 
the  empemr.  The  most  celebrated  of  hit  fMstt, 
was  that  with  which  be  waa  treated  by  his  bro- 
ther Luc.fe.  The  table,  among  other  meats. 
was  covered  with  two  thousand  different  dishes 
of  Ash.  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls,  and  to  ex- 
pensive  was  he  in  every  tbtnc  that  above  teven 


I  millions  sterling  were  spent  in  maintaining  his 
I  table  in  ibe  space  of  four  montlta«  and  Joscpbui 
has  properly  observed  that  If  Vitellius  had 
reigned  long,  the  great  opnleoee  of  all  the  Ro- 
man empire  would  have  been  found  Insvflleieat 
to  def^y  the  expenses  of  hit  banqneta.  This 
extravagance,  which  delighted  the  favonritn, 
toon  raised  tlie  Indignation  of  the  people.  Ve^ 
pasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
and  his  minister  Primus  wat  aent  to  destroy  the 
Imperial  glutton.  Vitellius  eoneealed  bUnself 
under  the  bed  of  the  porter  of  bia  palace,  but 
this  obscure  retreat  betrayed  him,  he  was  drsg* 
ged  naked  through  the  streets,  bit  bands  were 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  a  drawn  twoid  wat 
placed  under  his  chin  to  make  him  lift  np  bis 
bead.  After  tuflTerinf  the  greatest  inanlts  tnm 
the  populace,  be  wat  at  last  carried  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  put  to  death  with  repeated 
blows.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  his  mutilated  body  dragged  with  a  book 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after  a 
reign  of  about  eight  months.  a»»et.—TaeiL  Hid. 
2. —Affrop. —Ok). —Pful.-— Lucius,  the  father 
of  the  emperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  Irit 
flattery  to  the  emperort.  He  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province  be 
obliged  the  Perth ians  to  sue  ftar  peace.  His 
adulation  to  Messalina  it  well  known,  and  he 
obuined  at  a  partiralar  fkvonr  the  hononrable 
office  of  pulling  off  the  thoei  of  the  empress,  fte. 
Suet,  fte.— -.A  brother  of  the  emperor,  who 
enjoyed  his  favours  by  encouraging  bis  glnttaoy, 
ftc— —  Publius,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor  of  that 
name.  He  was  acctued  under  Nero  of  attempts 
to  bribe  the  people  with  money  flrom  the  tree* 
sury  against  the  emperor.  He  killed  bimsrif 
before  bis  triai-^-A  son  of  the  emperor  Vitel- 
lius, put  to  death  by  one  of  bis  fbther^  fHeadi. 
——Some  of  the  family  of  the  Vltellif  eonspired 
with  the  Aqnilii  and  other  lllustrinas  Rowans 
to  restore  Tarqnin  to  his  throne.  Their  ennspi 
racy  was  discovered  by  the  eonsuls,  and  tbiy 
were  severely  punished.     Pbit.  S^ 

ViTRDvlcs  POLLIO,  M..  a  cclebrstcd  writer 
on  architecture,  was  bom  at  Verona.  He  lived 
In  the  flrst  part  of  the  first  century,  peiiwifd 
military  service  at  first  under  CMar,  and  wat 
appointed  by  Augustus  over  tfie  military  pre- 
parations axid  publle  ediflees.  Rome  wat  Im- 
proved in  beauty  by  the  plan  of  building  pre- 
Jected  by  him.  His  work  on  AreMlaelmt  90t^ 
tittt  often  bookt,  and  bat  been  preeened  earn- 
plete  even  to  the  tkelebet  belonflag  to  It.  Pro- 
perly speaking  only  the  flrst  seven  books  trHt 
of  architecture,  the  eighth  oa  aqueducts,  Ae 
ninth  on  dials,  and  the  tenth  on  medbanles.  Be 
has  often  been  censured  fbr  want  of  olegnnee  la 
style,  witiinut  adverting  suffldeody  to  the  novatty 
and  the  natitre  of  bis  materials.  The  text  ahe 
needs  much  correetloo.  The  best  edition  ef 
Vitruvlos  is  that  of  Sehnelder,  8  vola.  9fo.  Lips. 
1807.  There  Is  a  good  French  transltfcm  by  C 
Perrault.  fol.  Paris,  1684;  and  an  Bafllah  oat 
by  W.  Wilklns.  2  vols.  fol.  181 S. 

VitOla,  a  deity  among  the  BoitaMH  who  pre- 
sided over  fettlvalt  and  rejoicings.     JCasrek  i, 

Ulpia  iStAJXiCA,  a  city  of  Dasim.  ttae  rval> 

deuce  of  Deeebaiua.    It  was  taken  by  Ttajaa. 

and  called  by  bis  name.    Its  prevkras  appella* 

tion  appears  to  have  been  SarmisegotlMsa.  Tfee 

I  modem  name  it  farh^- 
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t4  the  eoontry.  From  Livy  w«  Imm  UiAt  th« 
Btruaean  Boddeu  Nortia,  or  Nurtia,  «m  wor- 
■taipp«d  there,  and  that  it  wa«  eustomary  to 
mark  the  jreart  by  fixioc  naila  In  bar  teinpte* 
Volsinii  was  the  birth-place  of  Scjaoiu.  It  it 
no«r  BoUena.  Liv.  5,  31.  7,  3.  10,37.— /k«.  S, 
191.      TVidf.  Amm.  4, 1. 

VcLTURNDM,  a  town  of  CampaDia«  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tuitumiu.  and  on  the  left 
baitk.  It  it  now  Caattt  di  faUmim.  The  ori- 
gin of  thit  eity  wat  probably  BtruMan.  hut  we 
do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  hiatory  until  it  be* 
came  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  558.  Arab*  b.^ 
AM.  3,  4.     Plm.  3, 5.— Lm.  34.  45. 

VULTDSNUS,  a  riTcr  of  Campania,  now  Pel* 
tumo.  riting  among  the  Apenninea.  in  the 
north-weatem  comer  of  Samnitun,  and  flowing 
with  a  aoutherly  and  weaterly  courae  of  100 
nailea  into  the  Tuacan  aea.  A  magnificent  bridge 
with  a  triumphal  arch  waa  thrown  over  tbia 
river  by  Domitian,  when  he  eauaed  a  road  to  be 
eunatructcd  from  Sinueata  to  Puteoli:  a  work 
which  Staiiua  haa  undertaken  to  culogiae  in 
aome  hundred  linea  of  indifferent  poetry.  Ond. 
Met.  15.  715.— LiMxm.  S.  423.  Sil.  ItaL  8,  530. 
Slat.  Silv.  4, 8.— -The  wind  which  received  the 
name  of  Vultumua,  when  it  blew  from  the  aide 
of  the  Voltumus,  highly  incommoded  the  Ro* 
mana  at  the  battle  of  Cannaa.    lie.  S2,  43  et  46. 

A  aurname  of  Apollo  on  mount  Litaua  in 

Ionia,  near  Epbetua.  The  god  reeeived  hia 
name  from  a  ahepherd,  who  raiaed  him  a  temple 
after  he  had  been  drawn  out  of  a  aubterranean 
cavern  by  vulture*. 

UXANTis,  an  ialand  off  the  eoaat  of  Oatil, 
now  Ushant. 

UxbllodOnum.  a  eity  in  Aquitanie  Oaul,  In 
the  territory  of  the  Cadurei,  now  Le  Pwy  «t  /«- 
mdti.  It  waa  remarkable  for  the  aiege  which  it 
auatained  againat  Cteiar,  being  the  laat  place  in 
Gaul  which  held  out  againat  him.  Ccsa.  B.  O. 
8  83. 

Uxll,  a  mountaineer  raee  oeeupying  the 
rangea  thna  run  on  each  side  of  the  river  Oro> 
alia,  and  aeparate  Peraia  from  Sutiana.  They 
were  an  insolent  aet  of  robbert,  compelling  all 
who  patted  through  their  territory  to  pay  them 
tribute,  until  they  were  reduced  to  obedience 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  Diod,  S7,  GT.—Jrritm, 
Ind,  3,  18.— Plih.  6,  S7. 
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XANTHI,  the  inhabiUnU  of  Xanthtu  in  Aaia. 
Vid.  Xanthuii. 

XANTRtCA,  a  fettlval  obaerved  by  the  Maee> 
doniant  in  the  month  called  Xantbicut,  the 
tame  aa  April.  It  waa  then  usual  to  make  a 
lustration  of  the  army  with  great  aolemnity.  A 
bitch  wat  cut  into  two  parte,  and  one  half  of  the 
body  placed  on  one  aide,  and  the  other  part  on 
the  other  aide,  after  which  the  aoldiera  marched 
between,  and  they  imitated  a  teal  battle  by  a 
•ham  engagement. 

XANTHDt,  or  Xanthos,  a  river  of  TroM,  tai 
Asia  Minor.    It  ia  the  «amc  m  the 


but  aeootdiiif  to  Homer,  It  waa  called  Xanthua 
by  the  goda,  and  Scamander  by  men.  IFid. 
Scamander.]  A  river  of  Lycia,  anciently  called 
Sirbes.  It  waa  aaered  to  Apollo,  and  fell  into 
the  aea,  near  Patera.    Homer.  IL  6,  172.— rir^r. 

jEn.  4,  liZ—Mela,\.  15. One  of  the  horaea 

of  Achillea,  who  spoke  to  hia  matter  when  chid 
with  aeverity,  and  told  him  that  he  mutt  toon 
be  killed.  Homer,  U.  19.— —One  of  the  borsee 
Riven  to  Juno  by  Neptime,  and  afterwarda  to 
the  aona  of  Leda.  A  king  of  Baotia,  who  made 
war  againat  the  Atheniana.  He  waa  killed  by 
the  artilloe  of  Melanthua.  IVid.  Apaturia.}-— 
A  philoaopher  of  Samoa,  in  whoae  boute  .£top 

lived  tome  time  aa  aervant. A  town  of  Lycia 

on  the  river  of  the  aame  name,  at  the  diatance 
of  about  fifteen  milea  from  the  aea  ahore.  The 
inbabitanu  were  remarkable  for  their  love  uf 
liberiy,  which  led  them  to  deatroy  themselves 
rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  either  of  the 
Peraiaua  or  Rumanai  after  having  bravely  re- 
aiated  the  atuck  made  on  them  by  the  latter 
under  Brutua,  they  aet  Are  to  their  bouaea,  and 
ruahed  into  the  fiaroea  with  auch  obatinaey, 
that  Brutua,  though  he  wialied  to  aave  them, 
and  offered  rewMida  to  hia  uoope  for  all  that 
they  brounht  alive  to  him,  was  only  able  to  take 
150  of  tbem  priaonera.  Piut.  in  firuU — Apptem. 
B.  C.  4,  \6.—  Dio  Cas$.  47, 34. 

Xantippk.  a  daughter  of  Dorua  who  married 
Pleuron,  by  whom  ahe  had  Agenor,  ftc  ApoUod. 

1,  7. The  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable  for 

her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition,  which 
are  become  proverbial.  Some  suppose  titat  the 
philosopher  wat  acquainted  with  herrooroaenete 
and  intolence  belore  he  married  her,  and  that  he 
took  her  for  hit  wife  to  try  hit  patience,  and 
inure  himtelf  to  the  malevolent  reflectiona  of 
mankind.  She  continually  tormented  him  with 
her  impertinence;  and  one  day,  not  aatiafied 
with  using  the  moat  bitter  invectivea,  ahe 
emptied  a  veaael  of  dirty  water  upon  hia  head, 
upon  which  the  philoaopher  coolly  obaerved, 
t^Ur  thunder  there  generaUv  f'"^^  '^t-  Xan- 
tippe  waa  without  doubt  a  woman  of  a  high  and 
unmanageable  apirit.  Soeratea  bimaeif,  how* 
ever,  allowa  that  ahe  poaaeaacd  many  domeette 
virtues;  and  towarda  theelnae  of  hia  life,  and 
during  hia  impriaonment,  ahe  expreaaed  grea 
affection  for  her  huaband ;  and,  indeed,  after 
twenty  years'  experience,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  iSttan.  V,  H. 
7.  10.  9,  7.  1 1 .  \2.-Diog.  in  Soerut. 

Xantippus,  a  Laeedwmonian  general  who 
aaaiated  the  Garthaginiana  in  the  Arat  Punie 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romana,  256  B.  C.  and 
took  the  celebrated  Regulua  pritoner.  Such 
tignal  tervieet  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the 
Carthaginiant  looked  with  envtout  Jealouty  up- 
on Xantippua,  and  he  retired  to  Ooriath  after 
he  had  saved  them  from  destruction.  Some 
authors  anpport  that  the  Garthaginiana  ordered 
him  to  be  aaaaaainated,  and  hia  body  to  be 
thrown  into  the  aea  aa  he  waa  returning  borne 
while  others  aay  that  they  bad  prepared  a  leaky 
ahip  to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  he  art> 

ftally  avoided.    lin.  18  et  t8,  43. An  Athe 

nian  general  who  defeated  the  Peraian  fleet  at 
Myeale  with  Leotyehidee.  A  atetne  waa  erect- 
ed to  hia  honour  in  the  eitedel  of  Athena.  He 
made  aome  eonqoeaia  in  Thraee,  and  inereaaed 
the  power  of  Athens.  He  waa  fhther  to  the 
oeMwaled  Pirlele*,  by  Agariste,  the  nicm  of 
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CliathtiiM,  who  expftlled  ths  Pitlatntldai  from 

Athens.    Pmu.  S,  7.  8,  5t. A  son  of  Peri- 

•dm,  who  ditcraeed  his  Csther  bf  bU  disobedi- 
mee,  bis  Ingratitude,  and  his  nctraTafance.  Ha 
died  of  the  plafoe  in  the  Pelopoonesian  war. 
PltiL 

XBMABCHUt,  a  peripatetie  pbiloMpher  ot 
Seleada,  who  taofht  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was  Intimate  with  Aufostas.—— A 
prsBtor  of  the  Aeliasan  league,  who  wished  to  fti. 
Tour  the  interest  of  Peneus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
against  the  Romans. 

XBNi&DBt,  a  Corinthian  who  went  to  bay 
Dioirenes  the  Cynie,  when  sold  as  a  slare.  He 
asked  him  what  he  eould  do?  upon  whieh  the 
Cynie  answered,  eeuMMtul/Veeiiieii.  This  noble 
answer,  so  pleased  Xeniadi»s.  that  he  gave  the 
Cynie  his  liberty,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
eare  and  the  edueatloB  of  bis  ehildren.  AuL 
6eU.t,  1& 

Xbnius.  a  snraame  glTcn  to  Jupiter  aa  the 
god  of  hotftUaUljf, 

Xbmoclsa,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  at 
Delphi,  tmm  whom  Hercules  extorted  an  oraele 
by  foree  when  slie  retased  to  answer  him  beeause 
he  was  not  porillMl  of  the  blood  and  death  of 
Ipbitus.    Pam.  10,  18. 

Xbm6clb«,  an  Athenian  tragie  poet.ridieul- 
ed  by  Aristophanes,  and  yet  the  eonquMXMr  of 
Buripides  on  one  occasion,  B.C.  915.  He  was 
of  dwarfish  stature,  and  son  of  the  tragic  poet 
Careinus.  In  the  Pax,  Aristophanes  applies 
the  term  ^KyM^M^af  to  the  family.  Prom  the 
scholiast  it  appears  that  Xeooeles  was  celebrat- 
ed for  introducing  machinery  and  ttage.sbows. 
especially  in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  his  gods. 
~— A  Spartan  officer  in  the  expedition  which 
Agesilans  undertook  against  the  Persians.—  — 
An  airhitcct  of  Elensls.— — A  otlebrated  rhe* 
torielan  of  Adramyttium,  who  accompanied 
Cleero  in  Asia.     Cke.  Br.  91.— S/roA.  13. 

XBNOCSlTBt,  an  andent  philosopher  bom 
at  Cbaleedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of 
Plato,  whose  friendship  be  gained,  and  whose 
approbation  be  merited.  Though  of  adult  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry, 
and  was  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding  in 
the  school  of  Plato  after  Speusippus,  about  S39 
years  before  ChriaL  He  was  remarkable  as  a 
disciplinarian,  and  be  n>quired  that  his  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  mathematics  before 
they  came  under  bis  care,  and  be  even  rejected 
some  who  bad  not  the  necessary  qualillMtion, 
sayinx  that  they  had  not  yet  fitund  the  key  of 
phiioeophy.  He  recommended  himself  to  bis 
pupils  not  only  by  precepts,  but  more  power- 
fully by  example,  and  since  the  wonderfbl 
change  he  had  maide  upcm  tbe  conduct  of  one 
of  bl<  auditors,  iFid.  Polemon,]  his  company 
was  as  much  shunned  by  the  disiilute  and  extra- 
Tagant,  as  it  was  eourted  by  the  virtuous  and 
benevolent  Philip  of  Ifacedon  attempted  to 
gain  his  confidence  with  money,  but  with  no 
success.  Alexander  in  this  imitated  his  father, 
and  »ent  some  of  his  friends  with  50  talenu  for 
tbe  philosopher.  They  were  Introduced,  and 
supped  with  Xenocrates.  The  repast  was 
•mall,  friigal,  and  elegant,  witboat  ostentation. 
On  the  marrow,  the  officers  of  Alexander  wish- 
Mi  to  pay  down  the  50  UlenU,  but  the  philoso- 
pher asked  them  whether  they  bad  not  percelT. 
ed  from  the  entertainment  of  the  precedinc  day, 
that  he  was  not  in  want  of  money:  TeU  your 


not 


moMle',  said  he,  fo  keep  hit  money t  he 
people  to  mmintain  then  I  hwoe.  Tet 
offend  the  monarch,  he  aeeepted  of 
sum,  about  tbe  200th  part  of  on*  talent, 
character  was  not  less  eonspieaoas  la 
other  particular,  and  he  has  been  cited  as  aa 
Insunee  of  Tirtue  from  the  followine  dresm 
•taacM  The  courtexaa  Lais  had  pledged  ber> 
self  to  ibrfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money,  if  sIm 
did  not  triumph  over  tbe  virtue  of  Xemierates. 
She  tried  every  art,  assumed  the  moat  eaptivat* 
taig  looks,  and  used  the  OKist  tempting  attitudes 
to  gain  tile  philoeupher.  but  in  vain;  and  she 
declared  at  last  tbal  she  had  not  lost  her  money, 
as  die  had  pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human 
being,  not  a  lifeless  stone.  Though  eo  reapcet 
ed  and  admired,  yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and 
be  was  dragged  to  prison,  because  he  vras  im- 
able  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  state.  Ha 
was  delivered  trom  eonftitenent  toy  one  of  Us 
friends.  His  integrity  was  an  well  known,  that 
when  he  appeared  in  the  eoart  as  a  witness,  the 
Judges  dispensed  with  bis  oath.  He  died  B.C. 
814,  in  hU  88d  year,  after  he  had  presided  ki 
the  academy  for  above  25  years.  It  Is  said,  that 
he  fell  in  the  night  with  bis  bead  into  a  basin  of 
water,  and  that  he  waa  sullbealed.  He  bad 
written  above  60  treatises  on  diffrreat  subjects, 
all  now  lost.  He  taught  that  the  heavens  are 
divine,  and  the  stars  celestial  gods;  and  that 
beaides  these  divinities,  thetv  are  terre<trial  dr- 
moiu,  of  a  middle  order  between  the  gods  and 
man,  which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  mind 
and  body,  aiiid  are  therefore,  like  homan  beings, 
capable  of  passions,  and  liable  to  diversity  of 
character.     Diog—de.  ad   Attic    10,  1.    Ac. 

Tuee.  5,  SI— Pel.  Mm*.  2,  10 A  pbysieiaa 

in  the  age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem  His 
Oreek  treatise,  de  Mmento  ex  aqmattUbm,  U 
best  edited  by  Pranxius,  Lips.  Svo.  1774. 

XBNOPH&NB8,  a  Oreek  philosopher  of  Colo* 
phon,  disciple  of  Ardtelana,  bom  B.C.5A6.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  Itwoded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Sleatic.  Wild  ia 
his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  snppoaed  that 
the  stars  were  extinguished  every  morning,  and 
rekindled  at  night:  that  eclipses  were  neeastoa- 
ed  by  tile  temporary  extinction  of  the  sun;  that 
the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  IS  times  bitt«v 
than  the  earth  ;  and  that  there  were  several  sum 
and  mooiu  for  the  convenience  of  the  dilKprcnt 
climates  of  the  earth.  In  metapbysies  be 
taught,  that  if  ever  there  had  been  a  time  when 
nothing  existed,  nothing  could  ever  luve  exist- 
ed; that  whatever  is,  always  has  been  tmm 
eternity;  that  nature  is  without  limit;  that  what 
is  one,  ia  similar  in  all  ito  parte,  else  it  would 
be  many;  that  tbe  one  inflnite,  eternal,  aad 
homogeneous  universe,  is  incapable  of  ehoge: 
that  Ood  is  one  incorporeal  eternal  being,  et 
the  same  nature  with  tbe  universe,  eomprettend 
ing  all  things  within  bimseU;  that  be  is  intelli- 
gent and  pervades  all  things,  and  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  human  nature,  either  in  body  er 
mind.  Xenophanes  possessed  tbe  chair  t4 
philosophy  about  seventy  years,  and  lived  to 
tbe  age  of  a  hundred.  Ctc  Qtuttt.  4,  37.  de  Dto, 
1,3.  de  Nat.  D.  1,11. 

XBirdPHON.  an  Athenian  son  of  Gry litis, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  plii. 
losopber.  In  the  school  of  Socrates  be  received 
those  instructions  and  preeepu  which  afterwards 
so  eminently  distinffuish)>d  him  at  tbe  beMlnf  aa 
army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as  tbe 
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•Ha  of  tti*  ancient  eity.  5Kra&.  12.  -  PSn.  6, 3. 
—Appian.  MiUtr.  89.—Hirtnu,  B.  A.  72. 
^QUIflL. »  pbiloiophcr  of  BIU  or  Velia  in  Italy, 
tba  disciple,  or,  aecordiiif  to  tome,  tbe  adopted 
son  of  Panaenidm,  and  Uie  aopposed  inTentor 
of  dialeetie.  It  ia  said  that  he  attempted  to  de- 
liTer  bit  eoontry  Arom  tbe  tyranny  of  Nearebiu. 
Hia  plot  waa  diseoTered,and  bewaa  exposed  to  the 
most  esemeiatiiic  torments  to  rereid  tbe  name 
of  bia  aeeompliees;  but  this  he  bore  with  unpa- 
ralleled fortitude,  and  not  to  be  at  last  eoniiuered 
by  tortures,  he  eut  off  his  tongue  with  his  teeth, 
and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant  Some  say 
that  he  waa  pounded  alive  in  a  mortar,  and  tiiat 
in  the  midst  of  bis  tormenta  be  called  to  Near- 
ehus,  as  if  to  rsTeal  somethina  of  importance; 
the  tyrant  approached  him,  and  Zeno,  as  if  wil- 
lint  to  whisper  to  him,  caught  his  ear  with  his 

teeth,  and  bit  it  off. Tlie  ftmnder  of  tbe  sect 

of  tbe  Stoics,  bom  at  Citium  in  tbe  island  of  Cy- 
prus.—>His  fkther,  Mnaseus,  waa  a  merchant, 
who,  in  bis  professional  concerns,  having  flre- 
quently  occasion  to  visit  Athens,  purchased 
several  writings  of  the  Socratic  philosophers  for 
the  use  of  his  son,  who  early  displayed  a  great 

{•ropensity  to  learainc,  which  tbe  father  was 
iberal  enough  to  encouife.  Zeno  was  bom 
about  B.  C.  366,  and  in  his  80th  year  took  a  voy- 
age to  Athens,  carrying  with  him,  it  is  said,  a 
cargo  of  Phosnieian  purple,  which  waa  lost  by 
shipwrecic  on  the  eoast  of  Attica.  Going  into  a 
booltieller's  shop,  be  tooli  up  a  volume  of  Xeno. 
pbon's  commentaries,  and  reading  some  passages 
of  it,  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  enquired 
of  the  bookseller  where  such  men  were  to  be 
met  wiih.    Crates,  the  cynic  philosopher,  hap- 

Ked  at  that  instant  to  pass  by,  when  the  shop, 
per,  pointing  to  him.  said,  "Follow  that 
man."  Zeno  fhnn  that  time  became  an  atten- 
dant upon  tbe  lectures  ol  Crates,  but  the  modesty 
of  his  character  would  not  permit  him  to  copy 
the  cynic  disrecard  to  tbe  ordinary  decorams  of 
life.  He  was  likewise  desirous  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  hia  knowledge  beyond  the  narrow 
limitaofasect  which  prided  itself  in  the  con- 
tempt of  every  kind  of  scienesk  He,  therefore, 
became  an  auditor  of  other  masters  who  pro- 
fessed to  instraet  their  disciples  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  he  entered  the  school  of  Stilpo. 
Crates,  unwilling  to  lose  a  promising  follower, 
attempted  to  drag  him  thence  by  iSnree;  but 
Zeno  said  to  him,  '*  You  may  seise  my  body, 
but  Stilpo  has  got  hold  of  my  mind."  After  an 
attendance  of  some  years  upon  Stilpo.  he  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Xenoerates  and  Diodorus 
Chronus,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  learnt  the 
dialectic  arti  and  he  was  somueh  delighted  with 
the  ingenious  subtleties  communicated  to  him 
by  this  master,  that  he  rewarded  him  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.  He  flnisbed  his  course  of 
instruction  in  the  school  of  Polemo,  who,  aware 
of  his  intention  to  collect  materials  on  all  sides 
for  some  purpose  of  bis  own,  said  to  him,  "I  am 
not  unacquainted,  Xeno,  with  the  Phoenician 
disguise  in  which  you  creep  into  gardens  to  rob 
the  fruit."  Having  thus  informed  himself  of 
every  pert  of  the  philosophy  then  taught  in 
Greece,  he  resolved  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect.  He  cbose  for  his  school  a  place  cal- 
led the  PcBcOe  iBo^MCXn  Stm),  or  Painted  Porch, 
from  ita  being  adomed  with  the  pictures  of 
FolygnotuB  and  other  eminent  painters;  and  tiie 
t  TM,  or  Arts\  by  way  of  distinctioo;  and  fhwn 


the  latter  appellation  hia  followers  acquired  tiM 
name  of  Staie$.    He  obtained  great  fame  by  the 
aeuteness  of  his  reasonings,  a  quality  much  ad- 
mired among  the  Greeks;  and  his  private  dia. 
ractar  being  also  highly  respectable,  be  was 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  numerous 
disciples,  and  was  honoured  widi  the  mttiee  of 
tbe  great  Antigonus  Gooatus,  king  of  Blaeedoo, 
when  at  Athens,  attended  hia  lectures,  and  ia 
▼ited  him  to  his  court}  but  so  little  was  be  dis 
posed  to  make  an  interested  use  of  royal  favour, 
that  when  an  acquaintance  offered  to  procure 
him  some  gratuity  from  the  king,  be  dccUnr4 
all  fkirther  intercourse  with  him.  The  Atbeniaas 
placed  such  confidence  in  hia  integrity,  that  ihry 
deposited  tbe  keys  of  their  citadel  in  his  hsndi^ 
and  decreed  him  a  golden  crown  and  a  statue. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  very  rich  to  Orefcet 
but  he  lived  with  great  simplicity  and  abstemi- 
ousness, keeping  only  one  servant,  and  licoitiog 
himself  to  bread  and  fhiita  at  table,  tbo«^h  tbe 
great  were  f^quently  bis  guests.   In  other  plea- 
sures he  was  equally  eontinent;-and  the  modesty 
of  his  disposition  led  him  to  shun  crowds  and 
personal  distinction.  Zenowas  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  severe  aspect,  and  a  contracted  brow 
His  constitution  was  naturally  weak,  but  by 
temperance  bis  life  was  prolonged  to  extmne 
old  age.     He  bad  reached  his  98th  year,  when 
falling  by  accident  he  broke  one  of  bis  fingers. 
Taking  this  as  a  waming  to  depart,  he  struck 
the  ground  with  his  hand,  and  repeating  tnm 
the  tragedy  of  Niobe  the  line,   Bfj;*^**,  n  / 
••Mf;  /  am  eommg,  why  eaBat  theu  mef  went 
home  and  strangled  himself,  pursuant  to  tbe 
philosophical  tenet,  that  a  man's  life  was  always 
at  bis  own  disposal.    Tbe  Atheniaiu  booowvd 
him  with  a  public  ftoeral  In  the  Ceramiens, 
and  a  tomb,  with  an  inscription  recording  tliat 
bis  memory  was  tlras  cherished  on  aeeount  at 
tbe  preeepta  of  virtue  which  he  inculcated  on 
the  youths  who  were  his  auditors.  He  died  B.C. 
264.     If  we  compare  the  doctrines  of  JBeno  wMh 
the  history  of  his  life,  his  heterogeneous  system 
will  appear  to  have  been  compiled  oat  of  tbe 
various  tenets  of  tbe  schools  wbidi  he  frequented; 
and  on  tbe  credit  of  these  he  assumed  to  himeelt 
the  title  of  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which 
spread  widely,  and  subsisted  for  naany  ages.  Of 
/eno,  Cicero  says,  that  he  bad  little  reason  for 
deserting  his  masters,  especially  those  of  the 
Platonic  sdiool,  and  that  he  was  not  so  mueh 
an  inventor  of  new  opinions  aa  of  new  terms. 
Xeno  transferred  the  dialectics  of  Diodotws 
Cbronus,  and  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Cynis 
sect,  into  his  own  system;  the  principal  dtffc. 
renoe  between  the  Cynics  and  Stoica  consieting 
in  this  particular,  that  the  fbrmer  disdained  the 
cultivation  of  nature,  and  the  latter  affected  la 
rise  above  it.    On  the  subject  of  phyalcs,  lane 
received  his  doctrine  from    Pythsforaa  and 
Reraclitns,  through  the  diannel  of  the  Plataais 
school.    The  moral  part  of  the  Stoical  philoea. 
phy  partook  of  the  defecto  of  ita  origin.   It  asay 
be  as  justly  objected  agahwt  the  Stoics  as  As 
Cynics,  that  they  aasnmed  an  artificial  severity 
of  manners,  and  a  tone  of  rirtue  abovw  ifae  eaB> 
dition  of  man.  Their  doctrine  of  moral  wiadem 
was  an  ostentatious  dispUy  of  words,  in  wliidk 
little  regard  was  paid  to  nature  and  reaaon.    k 
professed  to  raise  human  nature  to  a  degrte  ef 
perfection  before  unknown;  but  ita  real 
waa,  merely  to  amuse  tlie  ear,  and  captivate  ( 
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JUk.  U,'-09id,  Met.  8,  716.— Ite*.  8.  18— Fat. 
Fl«ee.l,4fi0.  4.489. 

ffBTOS,  or  2BTHD8,  a  wm  of  Jupiter  uad  Ao- 
ttope,  brother  to  Amphion.  The  two  brothers 
were  bom  on  moont  Cithwroo,  where  Anttope 
had  fled  to  aroid  the  retentment  of  her  father 
Nyeteoa.  When  they  had  attained  the  years  of 
manhood,  they  eolleeted  a  number  of  their 
friends  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  their  mo- 
ther had  sufliered  flrom  LyenSt  the  luceesioc  of 
Nyeteus  on  the  tBrone  of  Thebes,  and  from  his 
wife  DIree.  Lyeus  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
wife  tied  to  tbe  uil  of  a  wild  bull,  that  drafted 
her  oTer  roeka  and  preeipiees  till  she  died.  The 
crown  of  Thebes  was  seised  by  the  two  bro- 
thers, not  only  as  tbe  reward  of  this  Tietory,  bat 
as  their  Inheritance,  and  Bethns  surrounded  tlie 
capital  of  his  dominions  with  a  ttronr  wall, 
while  his  brother  amused  himself  with  playing 
on  his  Ijrre.  Mnslc  and  Teraes  were  disagree- 
able to  zethns,  and,  according  to  some,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  no  laager  to  pursue  so 
unproduetlTs  a  study.  Hygin.  /tb.  7.—P(nu.  2, 
6,  af.—dpoaed.  3.  9  et  10.— Herat  gp.  1, 18,  41. 

ZBOOis,  or  l(Kt70iTANA,  a  district  of  Aflriea, 
in  which  Carthage  was  situated.  It  extended 
fVora  the  rlTcr  Tusea  to  the  Hemuean  promon- 
tory, and  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains  that 
separated  it  from  Byxacium.  Nothing  is  known 
with  any  certainty  concerning  tbe  origin  of  tlie 
name  Zeugitana.  but  it  Is  conjectured  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Kugantes,  who  dwelled 
hereabouts;  they  were  an  aboriginal  people, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
tbe  neighbouring  Bysantes  who  gave  name  to 
Bysacium.    ML  Hiit.  14.  5.—rUm.  9.  4. 

2BDOMA,  or  the  Bridgt,  the  name  of  the 
principal  passage  of  the  river  Buphrates.  south- 
west of  Bdessa.  An  andent  fortress  by  which 
It  was  commanded  is  still  called  Aetim*JCala,  or 
the  Roman  Castle;  and  on  tbe  opposite  shore 
there  it  a  place  called  Zfugme.  nin.  9,  S4— 
CurL  S,  7. —  Tadt.  Ann.  IS,  12. 

Zbus,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  tbe  Oreeks. 
expreuive  of  his  being  tbe  fkther  of  mankind, 
and  by  whom  all  things  live.    Diod.b> 

SBUXlDAMUt.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  funily 
of  tbe  ProcUda.  He  was  father  or  Ardiidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Tbeopompus,  and  was  sueeeeded 
by  his  (oo  Arehidamus.    Ptat$.  8,  7. 

Zbitxm,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Hera- 
elea,  whirh  some  snppoee  to  be  the  Heraelea  in 
Sicily.  He  flourished  about  468  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  wu  the  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus.  and  contemporary  with  Parrhasius. 
In  the  art  of  painting  he  surpassed  not  only  all 
his  contemporaries,  but  also  his  master,  and 
became  so  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
proud  of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that  he  refused 
to  sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of  money, 
however  great,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  Be 
Is  said  by  Quintilian  to  have  been  the  flrst  who 
understoisd  the  management  of  light  and  shade, 
and  to  have  excelled  In  colouring;  but  be  is 
censured  for  giving  too  much  bulk  to  bis  beads 
and  raasslveness  to  his  limbs,  which  is  ascribed 
to  an  imitation  of  the  strength  and  grandeur  of 
Homer's  manner.  His  most  celebrated  paintings 
were  his  Jupiter  sitting  on  a  throne,  surrounded 
by  the  gods;  his  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 

Cents  In  the  pretence  of  his  afrriahted  parenU; 
Is  modest  Penelope;  and  his  Helen,  which  was 
aflarwaids  placed  in  the  temple  of  JoDO  Laeinia, 


in  Italy.  This  last  piece  he  bad  painted  at  the 
request  of  the  people  of  Crotoaa.  and  that  he 
might  not  be  without  a  model.  Uiey  sent  him 
the  meet  beautinil  of  their  virgins.  Beuxis  exa- 
mined their  naked  beauties,  and  retained  Ave, 
from  whose  elegance  and  graces  united,  he  con- 
ceived in  his  mind  the  form  of  the  most  perfect 
woman  in  the  universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last 
executed  with  wonderful  success.  His  contest 
witii  Parrhasius  is  well  known;  {Fid.  Parrba- 
siusO  but  thongh  be  represented  nature  In  such 
perfectkm,  and  copied  all  her  beauties  with 
such  exactness,  be  often  fbund  himself  deceived. 
He  painted  grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the 
gooctaess  of  his  piece  flrom  the  birds  which  came 
to  eat  the  fruit  en  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  ac- 
knowledged that  the  whole  was  an  ill- executed 
piece,  as  the  figure  of  tbe  man  who  carried  the 
grapes  was  not  done  with  sufficient  expression 
to  terrify  the  birds.  According  to  some,  Zeuxis 
died  from  laiqhing  at  a  eomieal  pictnre  which 
he  had  made  of  an  old  wooaan.  Cie.  dt  ine.  1, 
l.—Pkd.  in  Pat.  fe, 

KiMOlS.  a  promontory  of  iSthlopla,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  sea,  below  the  Aromata 
Promontoritmi,  now  Copt  OrfuL 

JE01L17S,  a  soiihistand  grammarian  of  Amphl- 
pollB,  B.  C.  299.  He  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  severe  critlcisans  on  the  works  of  Isocra* 
tes  and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for 
which  he  received  tbe  name  of  Bvmenmtutim 
or  tbe  ebasttser  of  Homer.  He  presented  his 
eritielsms  to  Ptolemy  Ptalladelphns,  but  they 
were  rsjfected  with  indignation,  though  the  au- 
thor declared  that  he  starved  fbr  want  of  bread. 
Some  say,  that  Soilus  was  eraelly  stoned  to 
death,  or  exposed  on  across,  by  order  of  Ptolmy, 
while  fttbers  support,  that  he  was  burned  alive 
at  Smyrna.  The  name  of  ZoUmm  is  generally 
applied  to  austere  erities.  The  works  of  this 
unfortunate  grammarian  are  lost.  JBUon,  V,  ft, 
11. 10.— IXdnpf.  nid.—Qvtd,  da  Bern.  Am.  S6& 

Soma,  or  Bomb,  a  dty  en  the  iBgean  eoast 
of  Thrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Serrhium. 
Here  Orpheus  sang,  and  by  his  strains  drew 
aftef  him  both  the  woods  and  the  beasta  that 
tenanted  tiiem.  Bend.  7, 59.-~ApoUod.  Argtnu 
1.89. 

ZonXbai,  Johannes,  a  Byiantlne  historian^ 
who  flourished  in  the  llth  and  12th  eentoriesu 
He  was  raised  to  distinguished  honours  in  the 
court  of  tbe  emperor  Alexius  Comnenns,  but 
resigned  them  and  retired  as  a  monk  to  mount 
Athoe.  Of  many  works  composed  by  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  we  have  his  Afuud$t 
XfMwrav,  in  18  books,  including  a  general  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to 
A.  D.  1118.  It  consists  of  abridgments  or  ex- 
tracts from  larger  works,  and  exhibits  great 
Inequality  of  style.  Tbe  nistory  of  the  Jews  is 
given  first,  then  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  lastly  that  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  latter  part  he  closely  follows 
Dion  Cassias.  Zonaras  left  also  a  lexicon  or 
glossary,  which  is  useAil  as  a  concomitoot  to 
that  of  Hesychiut.  The  AnnaU  are  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Byxantine  historians.  The 
lexicon  was  published  by  TIttmann.  with  the 
lexicon  of  Photius,  3  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1806. 

Bopf  ROB,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabysus,  who, 
to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the  son  ^ 
Hystaspes.  while  he  besieged  Babylon,  cut  oV 
his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy,  telllnn 
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Iknn  that  h*  had  received  raeb  •  treatment  tram 
his  royal  master  brcause  be  had  adviwd  him 
to  raiM  the  siege,  as  the  city  was  impregitable. 
This  was  credited  by  the  Babylonians,  and  Zo- 
pyrus  was  appointed  commander  of  all  their 
forces.  When  he  had  totally  gained  their  eon> 
Brienoe,  he  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
Darius,  for  which  he  was  liberally  rewarded. 
The  regard  of  Dariut  for  Zopyrus  eoul^  never 
be  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  what  he 
used  often  to  say,  that  he  had  rather  have 
Eopyrus  not  mutilated  than  twenty  Babylons. 
Hrrod.  8.  154.  Ice.     PImt.  in  Apoph,  Reg.  3 — 

Juttm.  1,  10. A  physician  in  the  age  of  Ml- 

thridatet.  He  gave  the  monarch  a  description 
of  an  antidote  which  would  prevail  against  all 
soru  of  poisons.  The  experiment  was  tried 
upon  rrimlnals,  and  succeeded. 

CoROANDA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  where  the  Ti- 
gris opened  a  subterraneous  pastage.  Plin.  6, 
X7. 

ZOBOASTBR,  a  Itfng  of  Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  tlie  age  of  Ninos,  king  of  Assyria, 
some  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acutejresearches  in  philosophy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  attro* 
nomy.  He  was  respected  by  his  subjects  and 
contemporaries  for  hii  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
lawgiver,  and  a  philosopher,  and  though  many 
of  his  doctrine*  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia,  and  d>e  extensive  provinces  of 
India.  Like  Pythagorus,  Soroaster  admitted 
no  visible  object  of  devotion  except  lire,  which 
he  considered  as  the  meet  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  being;  which  doctrine*  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Numa.  in  the  worship  and 
ceremonies  which  he  instituted  in  honour  of 
Vesta.  According  to  some  of  the  modems,  the 
doctrines,  the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  eele- 
br»ted  Baetrian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have 
been  lately  introduced  in  Europe  in  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Anquetil.  The  age  of  fforo- 
aster  is  so  little  known,  that  many  speak  of  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that  name. 
Some  authors,  who  support  that  two  persons 
only  of  thia  name  flourished,  describe  the  first 


as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Qabylon.  S490yean 
B.C.,  whilst  the  era  of  the  other,  who  is  sap> 
posed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  religion  of  the  MjCk  is  fixed  569. 
and  by  some  fil9  year*  B.  J  The  learned  Dr 
Hvde,  and  after  him  Dr  Pr^deaux  andVeveral 
others,  are  of  opinion,  that  foroaster  was  the 
same  with  the  J^erdushtV  the  PenlHis,  who 
was  a  great  patriarch  of  the  Magi,  and  tiist  he 
lived  between  the  beginnini^  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  lattv  end  of  that  of  Dariiu  By- 
stapes.  Dr  Warbiirton  censures  Hyde  and  FrI- 
deaux  for  making  an  early  Baetrian  lawgiver  to 
be  a  late  Persian  false  prophet,  and  says  that 
this  whole  story  of  him  is  a  mere  fable,  contra- 
dicting all  learned  antiquity,  and  supported 
only  by  the  romantic  relations  of  late  Persian 
writers  uiMiertbe  caliphs.  Justin.  1,  !■—  JugvL 
de  Civ.  LI,  14.—  Oroi.  1,  4— PUn.  7, 10>  90, 1. 

IFotTMDS,  an  oflSeer  in  the  reign  of  Theode. 
sius  the  yotwger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.     Be  wrote  the  hiatury  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  in  Greek,  ftnm  the  age  of  An* 
fuotiu  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  of 
which  only  the  five  first  books  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  are  extant.    In  the  first  of  these  be 
is  very  succinct  in  his  account  ftom  the  time  of 
Auctntus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but  in  the 
succeeding  he  become*  more  dlAise  and  inter- 
esting.   His  composition  is  written  with  ele- 
gance, but  not  much  fidelity,  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  acahist  the  Chiistiana 
in  his  history  of  Constantine,  and  some  of  hi* 
successors.    The  best  editions  of  2osimus  are, 
that  of  Celarius,  6vo.  Jena*  ITStS,  and  that  of 
Reitemier.  8vo.  Lips.  1784. 

SotTgsTA,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  She  had 
two  statues  under  that  name  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  The  word  signified  girt,  or 
armed  for  battle,  words  svnnnymous  among  the 
ancient*.    PauM.  9,  M.—Hom.  IL  &  478.  11-  1ft. 

ZUCHIS,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  S>  rtis  Minor, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  naioe.  famoua  for  a 
purple  dye  and  sali-fl»h.    Strab.  17. 

I^COANTBS.     Fid.  Zeuris. 

ZTOIA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  die  pre- 
sided over  marriage  (•  ra«w*^iiisitoV  She  i* 
the  *ame  a*  the  Pnnuba  of  the  Latttw.    PwOmm 
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THOMSON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Jnst  Pabliahed,  in  One  Volmne,  Foolscap  8vo.  price  7*.  in  cloth ; 

12«.  in  morocco  extra, 

TH£  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JAMES  THOMSON,  comprifling 
all  his  Pastoral,  Dramatic,  Lyrical,  and  Didactic  Poems,  and  s 
Few  of  his  Jnvenile  Prodnctions.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  the 
BeT.  Patrick  Murdoch,  D.D.,  and  Notes  by  Nichols.  Seven  Ulostra' 
tions  from  Drawings  by  J.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  and  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
W.  Oreatbach,  Esq. 

Also, 

In  One  Volome,  Foolscap  8vo.  Fine  Paper,  price  ba,  ia  cloth ; 

lOf.  6^.  in  morocco  extra, 

THE  SEASONS,  AND  THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.  With 
Life  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Murdoch,  D.D.,  and  Notes  by  Nichols. 
Five  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  J.  GilbeH,  Esq.,  and  Engraved 
on  Steel  by  W*  Greatbach,  Esq. 


MEADOWS'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Medium  8f  o.  bound  in  cloth,  price  3/.  Qd, 

ANEW  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  with  Exercises  adapted  to  the 
Roles,  comprehending  in  a  most  simple,  easy,  and  concise  manner 
every  thing  necessary,  by  F.  C.  Meadows.  M.A.  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  Author  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Dictionaries. 


MEADOWS'S  SPANISH  GRAMMAR. 
Just  Published,  bound  in  roan,  ISmo.  price  1/.  6ci. 

NEW  GRAMMAR  OF  THE   SPANISH  LANGUAGE,  compre- 
hending lA  a  most  simple,  easy,  and  concise  manner  every  thing 
necessary  to  its  complete  acquirement,  by  F.  C.  Meadows,  M.A. 


A.  G.  PINDJaY'S  (Esq.,  P.R.G.S.)  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

Price  6s,  royal  4to.  Engraved  on  Steel,  and  Finely  Coloured. 

FINDLAY'S   SCHOOL  ATLAS    OF    MODERN  OEOGRAPHY. 
Sixteen  Maps  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes  in  Ladies'  S^ninaries 
and  Gentlemen's  Schools. 

Also  now  to  be  hady 

FINDLAYS  MODERN  GENERAL  A^PLAS,  Thirty  Maps,  imp. 
8vo.  12*.;  4to.  16*. 

FINDLAYS  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  Twenty-six  Maps,  imp.  8vo. 
12s.;  4to.  16/. 

"  It  is  the  best  Clauical  Atlas  that  has  yet  appeared.''-^Pa{r{o£. 

"  The  Index  is  a  new  and  useful  feature  in  a  set  of  Mapn.**— Daily  News. 

"The  artistical  portion  of  this  Atlas  cannot  be  surp^sed.    It  is  beaatifoUy 
engraved.*'— CAurcA  and  State  Qazette.  \ 


BURTON'S'ANATOMY  of  MELANCHOLY. 

In  a  very  large  Volume,  8vo.  consisting  of  nearly  eight  hundred 

price  only  8*.  6d,  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY,  WHAT  IT  IS;  with  all 
the  Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  and  Several  Cures  of  it. 
In  Three  Partitions,  widi  their  several  Sections,  Members,  and  Sab- 
Sections,  Philosophically,  Medically,  Historically  opened  and  cut  up  by 
Dembcritos  Junior ;  with  a  Satirical  Preface  conducing  to  the  £»Uowing 
discourse.  A  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Translations  o  f 
the  numerous  Classical  Extracts,  by  Democritus  Minor. 


BOYD'S  ANTHON'S  CICERO. 
New  Edition,  12mo.  roan,  price  6s, 

SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO,  with  an  English  Commentary, 
and  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Legal  Indexes.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D.  With  Additions  and  Emendations,  by  James 
Boyd,  LL.D.  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

Also,  the  following  Books  by  Anthon : — 


Horace,  7s»  6d. 
Salludt,  5s. 
Greek  Reader,  7s,  6d. 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  6s, 


Greek  Grammar,  4^. 
Greek  Prosody,  2*.  6d, 
Latin  Grammar,  4^ . 
Homer's  Iliad,  7s,  6d, 


WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

A  New  Edition,  carefdlly  Revised  and  Enlai^ed  by  the  Insertion  of  Five 
Thousand  additional  Words,  price,  bound  in  cloth,  I8mo.  5s,  or 
with  the  Key,  6s,  6d, 

DAVENPORT'S  WALKER'S  DICTIONARY,  in  which  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word  is  clearly  explained ;  and  the  sound  of  every 
syllable  distinctly  shown,  with  directions  to  Foreigners  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  Dictionary. 

***  The  Work  has  been  augmented  by  the  insertion  of  neaily  five 
thousand  words ;  many  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  the 
definitions ;  a  bolder  and  more  legible  type,  cast  for  the  purpose,  has 
been  employed ;  and  the  utmost  care  taken  to  render  the  volume  per- 
fectly free  from  typographical  errors. 


MILTON'S  WORKS. 

New  Edition,  in  One  Large  Voltftne,  8vo.  (pp.  767,)  bound  in  cloth, 
price  i6s, ;  or  morocco  extra,  24;. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS   OF  JOHN   MILTON,  Edited  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.     Illustrated  with  Engravings  from  Draw- 
ings by  T.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A. 


RURAL  PICKINGS. 

Just  Published,  12ino.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7«. 

RURAL   PICKINGS;   or,  Attractive  Points  in  Country  Life  and 
Scenery,  by  the  AnthcHr  of  <*£phraim  Holding's  Domestic  Ad* 
dresses,"  <fec.  with  Coloured  Plates  by  Absolon,  &c. 


HANCOCK'S  MUSICAL  PRECEPTORS. 
t       In  a  Neat  Wrapper,  price  ]«.  each. 

ACCORDION  INSTRUCTIONS,  with  a  Selection  of  Favourite  Airs, 
Arranged  and  Figured  for  both  French  and  German  Instruments, 
on  a  New  Principle,  by  C.  Hancock. 

FLUTE  PRECEPTOR,  by  which  the  art  of  playing  the  Flute  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  easy,  and  may  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  a  Master; 
with  Scales  fait  a  Flute  from  one  to  eight  keys,  to  which  is  added  a 
Selection  of  Favourite  Airs,  as  Preliminaiy  Lessons,  by  C.  Hancock. 

VIOLIN  PRECEPTOR,  by  which  the  art  of  playing  tiie  Violin  b 
rendered  perfectly  easy,  and  may  be  obtained  vrithout  the  aid  of  a 
Master ;  to  which  is  added  a  Selection  of  Favourite  Airs,  arranged  as 
Preliminary  Lessons,  by  C.  Hancock. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  KNITTING  BOOK. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy 

Receipts. 

Oblong  8vo.  bound  in  crimson  doth,  price  Is,  6d,;  tent  free  for  8«. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  KNITTING  BOOK,  by  Esther  Copley, 
Author  of  «  Cottage  Comforts,"  <<  Early  Friendships,"  &c.  <fec. 

*0*  All  the  instmctionfl  containad  in  this  volume  are  written  from 
actual  working ;  and  many  of  the  patterns,  and  yet  more  of  the  articles 
described,  are  entirely  original ;  forming  one  of  the  most  complete  books 
of  this  kind  yet  published. 
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